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THERE IS NO IMPLEMENT 
^ TO EQUAL THE 

^UNDERCUT 

Stump Jump Disc Cultivating Plough 


Firat produced in 1913 
Firat in favour to-day. 




IT DEALS EFFECTIVELY WITH HEAVY WEED GROWTHS, 
PADDY-MELON, STINK-WORT, ETC., ALSO DOES EXCELLENT 
WORK IN HARD SET FALLOW AND IN VIRGIN MALLEE SOILS. 



SUNDERCUTS HAVE REVERSIBLE LEVERS! 

You don’t have to pay for apecial levers when changing from 
team to tractor haulage, or vice versa. The levers can be set 
forward for tractor working, or back to the team position without 
difficulty. 

JUMP ARMS AND DISC BEARINGS are designed to give 
maximum clearance for a free flow of surface trash. 

Optional extras include — 

Screw lift for tractor working. 

Box and fittings to convert the implement to a 
il BMll ** Sunderseeder combined grain and fertilizer drill and 

SBn stump-jump disc cultivator. Grass and lucerne seed box 

Sizea: Sundercuts are available in 10, 12 and 
14-disc sizes, cutting 5 ft., 6 ft., and 7 ft., respec- 
tively. A wide selection of wheel-rims is available 
for various soil conditions. 
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Aak the local Sunahine Agent 
or write direct to ua for the 
Sundercut Deacriptive Folder* 


H. V. McKAY 
MASSEY HARRIS Pty. Ltd. 

{Inc. in Vic.\ 

CONCORD WEST. 
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McPherson’s widespread organisation is an assurance 
that as fast as restrictions are eased new tools will appear in 
McPherson’s stock. We now have larger stocks and a wider 
range of tools than we have been able to offer for some time. 

Your enquiry for the tools you need will receive the prompt 
attention that has made McPherson’s tool headquarters for eighty- 
five years. If we are unable to supply your requirements 
immediately, your enquiry now means a priority for you when 
stocks are available. 


Kpv No. 9.5. 


lersoit^ 


limited 

SI -65 Bathurst St., Sydney. Tel. M 0417. 

And at Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth. 
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**An Eagle on a Globe** Brand 

CIRCULAR SAWS 



Circular Saws from 6” to 78' 
...Band Saws ... Frame Saws 
Hacksaw Blades . . . Files . . . 
High Speed and Tool Steels 
for all purposes. 



EAGLE A GLOBE 
STEEL CO. LTD. 

SYDNEY. MELBOURNE, ADELAIDE, 
PERTH, BRISB AN E, HOBART. 


{Incorporated in Enpland'i 

379 KENT STREET, SYDNEY. Telephone: MA 6421. Telecraph: “Yartl.” 
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When it’s Hardware, buy from Danks ! 


Candidly, the supply position is not improving as 
rapidly as we anticipated (owing to current 
conditions). However, from available stocks we 
will endeavour to meet your requirements in farm 
and station hardware and tools. 

Write to our G.P.O. Box 4196, Sydney. 


324-330 

PITT STREET, 
SYDNEY 



DANKS 

JOHN DANKS AND SON, PROPRIETARY, LTD. 
(Incorporated in Victoria) 


391-403 

BOURKE STREET, 
MELBOURNE 



Kayen All Purpose Lamp 
Model AP2. Can be us^ 
as a storm lantern or 
hanging lamp. 


K A YE N 

KEROSENE VAPOUR LAMPS. 

BRILLIANT LIGHTING WHEN AND WHERE REQUIRED. 

Kayen Lamps are the most useful and efficient of any lamps ever 
offered in Australia. 300 candle power of brilliant steady light 
at a cost of pints kerosene in 10 hours. Not affected by 
wind or insects. Can be carried anywhere alight. 

Kayen Lamps are made of solid brass and are fully guaranteed. 
Spare Parts: All spares always available for Kayen or Tilley 
lamps. Kayen parts are interchangeable with 
Tilley parts. 

Kayen Lamps and spares are made in Australia. 

Illustrated Leaflet and Price List available from your local agents or 

W. KOPSEN & CO. PTY. LTD. 

establlahotf 1878. 

376/382 KENT STREET. SYDNEY. ’Phone : MA 6336 (6 lines). 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF FERTILIZER 

RETURNS 

FERTILIZERS 

THE BRAND OF QUALITY 
MUST OCCUR TO YOU! 

We can Supply your Requirements for 
Priority Crops. 

W. PATON ik CO., Manufacturers, 

Box 239, HAYMARKET P.O., 

175 HAY STREET - _ _ SYDNEY. 
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DEPARTMENT OI; AGRICULTURE. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Preserve Your Gazettes ! 

Attractive filing covers are now available. 
Made to hold 12 monthly issues and index. 


Filing Covers for the 

Agricultural Gazette 

PRICE 

is. 8 d. 

(including postage). 

Lettered on the back with title, 
volume and year of issue. 

1934 to 1945 (inclusive) 
now on hand. 


Here is a cheap and effective way of 
preserving your files of the 
Agricultural Gazette. 



Obtainable from the DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Everyf dairyman should^ ha\>e a Copj? of 


THE 

Dairy Manual 

issued by the 

N.S.W. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


It contains : — 

Plans and Specifications of Dairy 
Buildings. 

Dairies Supervision Act, 1901 (as 
amended) and Regulations. 

Directions for the Guidance of 
Local Authorities, Dairymen, 
Milk Vendors, etc. 


Price Is. 2d. (including postage). 


Printed and Published by and Obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip St., SYDNEY 

or from the 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Box 36 a, G.P.O. 

SYDNEY. 
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Ky\<bur.')OK)< 



DESIGN 

2263 




: ! n I iTT 


Ta-Lw 
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$ BEDROOMS 

. . , AND A SUNROOM . . . 

provide adequate sleeping ac- 
commodation for a family of 
six, or more, In this well plan- 
ned Wunderlich "Durabestos" 
home. Here again the advan- 
tages of asbestoS'Cement wall- 
ing and terra-cotta tiled roof- 
ing demonstrates the economy 
of building on attractive home 
with those materials. 




WUNDERLICH LIMITED 
] MANUFACTURERS 
^will answer enquiries, 

•Phone MX 241 1, or write I 
fo G.P.O. Box 474, Sydney. 




RIGID. 

WHITE-ANT PROOF 


And the farm and station owner 
recogmses the value of “ Dura- 
bestos” sheets for outbuildings 
where a non-rotting, fire-retard- 
ant walling sheet economises the 
erection of structures and itiain- 
tenance costs will not be involved. 


Where QUALITY is concerned. 

price is a secondary 
consideration . . . 

Price, in itself, is a secondary consideration. What 
you get for the price you pay is the thing that 
matters. In other words, QUALITY is the important 
thing and Quality justifies price. We might make 
Ronaldson-Tippett Engines cheaper by lowering 
standards in material and manufacture, but we do 
not propose to put our productions on a price basis 
alone. 

Ronaldson-Tippett Engines have a reputation for 
dependability and long life because we build them 
that way. Their record in war service proves that 
they can take the punishment which severe conditions 
impose. 

Now that we are rapidly returning to normal 
production and distribution schedules it is wise to 
make enquiries now and ORDER EARLY ! 

RONALDSON BROS. & TIPPETT PTY., LTD. 

{iTKorporated in Victoria) 

Frazer House, 42 Bridge Street, SYDNEY. 

Head Office; Ballarat, Victoria. 



(’Phone B 2029) 
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COMMONWEAL TH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

ENTERO-TOXAEMIA (Puipp Kidiiep) VACCINES 


For the prevention of Entero-Toxaemia in Sheep and Lambs. 

(а) Entero-Toxaemia Vaccine. 

(б) Entero-Toxaemia Vaccine (Alum-precipitated). 

A more potent vaccine to be used for the same purposes. 

For vaccinating sheep and lambs; also pregnant ewes to protect their lambs during 

the first few weeks after birth. 

PRICE; 

1 bottle containing 50 c.c 1/6 

1 bottle containing 100 c.c 2/~ 

1 bottle containing 250 c.c 3/6 

1 bottle containing 500 c.c 6/~ 

1 bottle containing 1,000 c.c 10/~ 

Set of 6 bottles, each holding 1,000 c.c 50/~ 

DOSAGE: Sheep or lambs 5 c.c. 

Pregnant ewes — 1st dose 5 c.c. 

2nd dose 10 c.c. 

The above vaccines may be obtained direct from the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Parkville, 
N.2, Victoria, and also from The Chief Quarantine Officers (General), Customs House, Circular Quay, 
Sydney. N.S.W.; C.M.L. Building, 41-47 King William Street, Adelaide, S.A.; 

4th Floor. GP.O., Perth. W.A. 

COMMONWEALTH SERUM LABORATORIES. 

PARKVILLE, N.2, VICTORIA. 


The Light 
Of Leadership 


DIESEL FUEL INJECTION EQUIPMENT mass produced to microscopic precision 
standards is another Pyrox “Beacon** of progress in the pioneering and development of a 
great Australian Industry. 

Australian production of Diesel Fuel Injection Equipment is a manufacturing achievement 
that further strengthens famous, nation-wide PYROX DIESEL SERVICE. 

In all Australian Capitals, Diesel Service Depots, under the management of Pyrox-trained 
experts, are fully equipped for testing, overhaul, repair, general maintenance, and the 
supply of Injection Spare Parts for all makes of Diesel Engines. 

DIESEL SERVICE 

In SYDNEY PYROX PTY. LTD. 






New Year Greetings — 

From the Minister for Agriculture. 

1 AM glad to extend to the primary producers of the State, through the Agricultural 
Gazette, my sincere wish that the year 1946 will prove a successful and happy one — a 
season of ample rainfall and one in which returns will provide the producer with a reward 
commensurate with his efforts. 

IVith the difficult tiis^h of ivar years behind them, 
ihr fanners and cjraziers of Australia still find 
that there is need for the froducis of their in- 
dustry to feed the people of Britain and other 
lands desperately short <>/ food, and that they 
must sell these products under the difficult con- 
ditions imposed by a iV(>rld endearourhu} to re- 
establish peace, and zoith the market position still 
obscure el great responsibility rests on them, for 
on their achievements depend not only their oion 
success or failure, but also the prosperity of our 
State and C ommonn'calth. 

In the past the returns to the producers have 
suffered, not only as a result of endeaz’ounng to 
produce under unsound economic conditions, but 
also because of unzvise land use and methods of 
animat husbandry, and of failure to provide for 
the inczdtablc poor seasons. 

It is for us to remoi'c these obstacles to a 
prosperous, happy and contented rural population, 
by fostering the adoption of a policy of conserva- 
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tion of our natural assets, and of co-operation in 
dez'cloping iOir agricultural and pastoral industries. 

I am proud to be entrusted ivith the adminis- 
tration of the Deportment of State directly con- 
cerned zvith this task of building up our agricul- 
ture and to take my place in a Government zvhich 
is making a practical approach to the solution of 
the great problems zchich must be faced. This 
Government has already made distinct contribu- 
tions — such as the farm Mechanisation and Fodder 
Conserz'otion Schemes and the progress made to- 
zvards the establishment of country killing — to the 
material zcell-being of the men on the land in this 
State, and I can assure you, that any serznee 
which it is in my power personally, or through the 
expert sendees of the technical officers of my 
Department, to render to you in your industry, 
is alivays readily at your disposal. 
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Temporary Pastures in the Wheat Rotation 

A Means of Increasing Animal Products. 

J. N. WHITTET, H.D.A., Chief Agrostologist. 

THE demand for increased quantities of animal products of all descriptions means that 
greater calls will be made on pasture and crop areas, and consequently, in addition to 
conducting good pasture management practices, an endeavour must be made to establish 
additional areas of sown pastures and grazing lucerne. 

One major difficulty to contend with in this work is the fact that superphosphate, 
an essential in pasture establishment operations, is at present in short supply for use in 
inland farming and grazing areas, and the only alternative to sowing pastures and lucerne 
the most effective way, that is on well-worked fallows with 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre, 
will be to plant such species as Wimmera Rye, lucerne, and some of the clovers on at 
least a proportion of the wheat area to be sown next autumn, as under these conditions 
the grass and clover seedlings will have access to some fertilizer. 


The seeding^ rate for wheat under tliese condi- 
tions should not exceed 45 Ih. per acre (on soils 
which produce a rank growth use only 30 Ih. per 
acre) in order to give the pasture plants a chance 
to become established and not be unduly crowdefl 
by the rapid growing cereal. 

Should the spring be dry, the young pasture 
plants are likely to suffer, because the ir -'re roluist 
rooting systems of the cereal plants will un- 
favourably compete with those of the pasture 
plants for soil moisture. 

Where pasture seeding with a cereal is to be 
carried out, wheat is preferred to oats, as the 
latter crop crowds the pasture seedlings more 
than wheat plants do. 

The recommendations of pasture mixtures for 
the various wheat zones as .set out in the recom- 
mendations of wheat varieties on page 7, and 
shown in tlie map which accoinpaine.. l.iat article 
— are as follows : — 

Pasture Recommendation. 

Wheat Zone No. i. 

Sow a mixture of Italian Rye Jo lb. and Red 
clover 4 lb. seed per acre; on heavy basaltic fiats, 
add 2 lb. Black Medic {Mcdicar/o hif>ulin<i) seed 
to the mixture. 

Wheat Zone No. 5. 

Sow Wimmera Rye 1 lb., lucerne 2 lb,. Subter- 
ranean clover (mid-season strain) 2 lb., Ball 
clover 1 lb., Barrel clover 1 lb., and Burr trefoil 
j lb. per acre on soils of good depth ; where .soils 
are shallow, omit the lucerne from the mixture 
and increase the Wimmera Rye to 3 lb. and the 
Ball and Barrel clovers and Burr trefoil to 2 lb. 
of each per acre. 

Wheat Zone No. 13. 

In the higher rainfall sections of this area 
Italian Rye 10 lb. and Red clover 4 lb. is a satis- 
factory mixture for a short term pasture of twt> 
years. Where a hardier mixture is recpiired, plant 
Wimmera Rye 2 lb.. Subterranean clover (mid- 
season strain) 3 lb,, Ball clover 2 lb. per acre; on 
deep, well-drained soils add i lb. of lucerne seed 
to this mixture. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 0, 10, ii, and] 12. 

Where soils are friable and deep use a mixture 
,.of Wimmera Rje i lb., lucerne 2 lb. and Burr 
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trefoil 2 11). per acre; on the heavier types of 
country, unsuitable for lucerne, sow Wimmera 
Rye 3 lb. and Burr trefoil 4 lb. per acre. The 
lower rainfall sections of Zone No. 12 are too 
dry for lucerne and there the Wimmera Rye-Burr 
trefoil mixture .should be planted. 

irheat Zones Nos. 7 and 14. 

Plant U'immera Rye t Ih.. lucerne 2 lb., Sub- 
terranean clover (mid-season strain) 2 fb. where * 
.soils are of good depth; on shallower country, 
use Wimmera Rye 3 lb. and Subterranean clover 
(mid-sca.son strain) 3 lb. per acre. 

U'heat Zones Nos. 8, 17 and 18. 

In Zones Nos. 8 and 17 and the good rainfall 
sections ()f Zone No. 18, .sow similar mixtures to 
tho.se given for Zone No. 6; use .Subterranean 
clover (early strain) i lb., and Barrel clover i lb., 
instead ()f Subterranean clover (mid-.season 
strain), in the lower rainfall parts of Zones Nos. 

T7 and 18. 

Wheat Zones Xos. 15, J9 and the Eastern half of 
Zone No. 20. 

Use Wimmera Rye i lb., lucerne 2 lb.. Subter- 
ranean clover (early .strain) 2 lb., Ball clover i lb. 
and Barrel clover 1 Ib. per acre on deep .soils. 

In the case of shallow .soils omit the lucerne and 
increase the Ball and Barrel clover seedings to 
2 lb. each. 

Wheat Zone No. 16 and the Western half of 
Zone No. 20. 

Plant Wimmera Rye i lb., lucerne 2 lb., Ball 
clover I lb., Barrel clover i lb.. Burr trefoil 1 lb. 
per acre on deep .soils; for soils of poor depth 
use a mixture per acre of Wimmera Rye 3 lb.. 
Ball and Barrel clovers and Burr trefoil 2 11 ). 
of each. The lower rainfall sections of Zone 
No. 20 arc too dry for lucerne. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 21 and 22. 

In these Zones sow Wimmera Rye 3 lb., and 
Burr trefoil 3 Ib. per acre. 

Irrigated Areas. (A superphosphate ration is 
available for establishing pastures under irri- 
gation. ) 

The most satisfactory method of e.stablishing 
pastures on irrigated country is to sow the gras^ 
(Continued on page 46.) 
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FOUR NEW RECOMMENDED WHEATS 

WHICH COMBINE 


STEM RUST RESISTANCE 


with 


YIELD AND QUALITY. 


THE outstanding feature of this year’s recommendation of varieties of wheat for sowing 
in the various wheat zones of the State (see page 7) is the inclusion of four new varieties 
— Gabo, iCendee, Yalta and Celebration. These varieties possess the character of steYn 
rust resistance combined with high yielding capacity and moderate to high baking quality 
grain. They have been developed to serve particularly the North-western districts of 
New South Wales, and interested parties are advised to accept them as being worthy of 
trial within commercial crop areas under certain conditions and within defined zones. It 
may be that further tests will prove them to be suited to a wider range of the wheat 
districts of New South Wales, and should this be so, appropriate recommendations will 
subsequently be made. 

The varieties are described and illustrated in this article. Gabo and iCendee are 
productions of the work of Dr. W. L. Waterhouse and Dr. 1. A. Watson, of the University 
of Sydney, in co-operation with several north-western wheat-growers, and the varieties 
Yalta and Celebration have resulted from the work of Dr. S. L. Macindoe and his 
co-workers of the New South Wales Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the 
North-western Plant Breeders* Association, Tam worth, and also several north-western 
wheat-growers. 


GABO. 


(Bobin selection x Gaza x Bobin selection.) 


Recommended for late planting, and not prior to 
<*arly June, within the North-western districts of 
New South Wales— Zones 2, 3. ‘'ind 4- It is 
highly resistant to the known races of stem rust, 
and also to leaf rust; moderately susceptible to 
flag smut. The straw is short and of satisfactory 
strength; the ear is white, compact, of moderate 
iengtli, and although the ernj) threshes rcadilx. 
the grain is held in the ripe ear satisfactorily and 
is not predisposed to shattering. 

The stooling capacity is good, being above the 
average of the quick-maturing varieties; the ear 
has the characteristic of developing three grams 
wide; the yielding capacity is high. 

The grain is of moderate size, deeply creased 
and is lacking in a smooth plump finish the 
flour quality is of the medium strong class. 


Seed of Gabo is in keen demand and its area 
increase within the next few years may be ‘spec- 
tacular, and particularly so within the earner 
sections of the North-west. Farmers are re- 
minded that its earlincss outcla.sse.s it as a mam 
crop variety, except perhaps within the early 
sections, and that elsewhere it should not be sovvn 
prior to early June. Any earlier plantings will 
tend to promote over rank growth which may be 
liable to stem and ear frost damage. The moderate 
flag smut susceptibility is not likely to he a seri- 
ous weakness in such a late sown variety. 


KENDEE. 

(DundM X Keny* (U.A. No. 745).) 

Recommended for late mid-season 
not prior to the second week of May within the 


North-western districts of New South Wales — 
Zones 2, 3 and 4. Ii is highly resistant to the 
prevalent races of stem rust, but is leaf rust 
susceptible to the same degree as most of the 
commercial varieties ; re.sistant to flag smut. The 
straw is of moderate height, and of satisfactory 
strength ; the car is white, compact, of moderate 
length, and although the crop threshes readily the 
grain is held in the ripe ear satisfactorily and is 
not predisposed to shattering. 

The stooling capacity is good ; the ear has the 
characteristic of developing three grains wide; 
and the yielding capacity is high. The grain is of 
moderate size and moderately deeply creased, and 
is lacking in a smooth plump finish. The flour 
quality is of the medium strong class. 

Kendec is little later in maturity — approximately 
two weeks than Gabo. It will more nearly ap- 
proach a main crop variety for the early loca- 
tions and is suitalile for moderately late plantings 
within the three north-western zones. Its free- 
dom from flag smut and its slightly better grain 
finish than that of Gabo are advantages. 


YALTA. 

(Kenya x Puta 4 x Dundee.) 

Recommended for mid-season planting and not 
prior to the first week of May within the North- 
western districts of New South Wales — Zones i, 
2, 3 and 4. It is a main crop variety; highly 
resistant though not immune to the prevalent races 
of stem rust; it is leaf rust susceptible to the 
same degree as most of the commercial varieties ; 
it is highly resistant though not immune to flag 
smut. The straw is of moderate height and of 
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satisfactory strengtii. The ear is creamy, of mod- 
erate length, compact and squarish ; the chaff is 
pubescent (short hairs), and although the crop 
threshes readily, the grain is held in the. ripe eai 
satisfactorily and is not predisposed to shattering. 

The stooling capacity is good ; the ear has a 
tendency to develop two gniins wide, hut under 
favourable conditions the deveh^pment of three 
grains wide may be expected. The yielding capa- 
city is moderately high within the main crop 
group of varieties. 

The grain is moderately small, of shallow 
crease; plump, vitreous, of amber colour; the 
bushel weight is high. The flour quality is of 
the strong class and approaches the Pusa varieties 
witl> re.spect to gluten quality. 

As a main crop variety, ^ alta is an outstanding 
production suited to the north-western districts. 
It has disease resistance, desirable field characters, 
moderately high yielding capacity, and premium 
quality grain. It may be recommended to replace 
the Eureka varietii's. 

CELEBRATION. 

* (Double cross x Dundee x Dundee.) 

Recommended for early planting (April-early 
May) within the North-western districts of New 

* The fUmble cross parent in a sister line to the Aryicrican 

variety Thatcher ^Manpii'' x Kanred x Marfinis \ lumillo). 
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South Wales — Zones /, 2, 3 and 4. It is highly re- 
sistant to flag smut; it is a main crop variety 
highly resistant to the prevalent races of stem rust. 
The straw" is tall and of satisfactory strength, and 
in these respects is similar to Ford. The ear is 
moderately long, tapering, smooth, and light-brow"n 
in colour. The crop threshes easily, but the grain 
appears to be held rather loosely in the ripe ear, 
and further observations arc required under vary- 
ing seasonal conditions to determine w"hethcr the 
variety is predisposed to shattering. 


The stooling cajiacity is good; the ear has a 
tendency to develop tw"o grains wide, Init under 
favourable conditions the development of three 
grains wdde may be expected. The yielding capa- 
city is high within the main crop group of late 
maturing varieties. The grain is moderately long, 
moderately plump and is freciucntly vitreous and 
of amber colour. The flour quality comes within 
the medium stnmg class, and is somewhat superior 
to Ford in gluten content. 


Celebration as a late maturing, early planted 
variety has possibilities in replacing l^cTd wdthin 
.stem rust-liable zones. Farmers are advised to 
introduce it with reservations, as Ford has proved 
to be an all round useful variety over a wide area 
of the State and under varying conditions. 


Traineeships in Agriculture and Veterinary Science. 


Applications are invited by the Public Service 
Board for the undermentioned traineeships in the 
Departments indicated, but applications will not he 
accepted until after the Leavinif Certificate results 
have been announced in January, 1946: — 

/Iffricultiiral Trainees. — Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Conservation. 

Veterinary Trainees. — Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Applicants must hold the Leaving Certificate or 
the Hawkesbury Diploma in Agriculture, and be 
qualified for admission to the University as 
matriculated students in the Faculties or Depart- 
ments to which the traineeships apply. 

On Wednesday, 6th February, 1046, the appli- 
cants w'hosc qualifications are deemed to merit 
further consideration wdll be required to write an 
essay, of not more than 2,000 words, on the sub- 
ject: — “Is Australia’s Future Likely to be Depen- 
dent upon Primary Industries or the Development 
of Secondary Industries?” 

Appointees must be prepared to enter into a 
bond with two sureties in the sum of isoo to 
pursue to completion their courses of training 
leading to the award of the appropriate Degree 
or Diploma and continue in the Public Service for 
a period of five years thereafter. 
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All trainees (male and female) will be paid an 
allowance of £ito p.a. (w'.e. ) during training, 
and University, etc., fees wdll be met by the Gov- 
ernment. During University vacations all trainees 
will be given field, laboratory and office practice, 
but they will lie allowed three weeks per annum 
recreation leave. They wdll he paid expenses in- 
curred by undertaking vacation training. 

On satisfactory completion of training they 
will be employed on appropriate work and paid 
in accfirdance with the award or agreement ap- 
plicable to the position. 

Preference will be given to those who can show', 
by their previous examination results or other- 
wise, an aptitude for these studies. Applications 
will not be accepted from candidates over 21 years 
of age, unless they are ex-servicemen, in which 
case the age limit has been extended to 25 years. 

Applications should be submitted on a form 
(No. 61) obtainable at the office of the Board or 
at the Government Printing Office, and should be 
forwarded direct by the applicant to the Secre- 
tary in time to reach him not later than 23rd 
January, 1946. 

The filling of the position will be notified in the 
Public Service supplement to the Government 
Gazette. 
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^ TTE says: — “i purchased from >our C ompany some time ago two 
|-| sets of McC ormick-Deering Tractor Disc Harrows and have 
Ji.i since used them extensively for “turning in^^ the stubble. 

1 have found them excellent for this purpose. 

“By this method of farming, humus is returned to the soil — improv- 
ing its fertility — and the straw binds the soil together. I have no soil 
erosion at all, and even this past season, one of the worst droughts ever 
experienced, I harvested a ten-bushel crop — a district record — which 
shows that crop yields can be improved and that soil drift can be con- 
trolled in the paddock by using the right equipment.” 

— (Sgd.) F. J. HOFMAIEU, Kosebery, Vic. 

McCormick-Deering Tractor Disc Harrows will help to control 
erosion on your farm. They are regularly supplied with 18-in crimped 
centre plain discs or can be equipped with 20-inch cut-out discs for more 
effective cutting up of extra heavy straw’ stubble. Available in 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 10-ft. sizes. Ask your nearest International Harvester Agent for 
prices and full detaiKs. For prompt delivery place your order early. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (INC. IN VIC ) 
Branches in all Capital Cities 
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NEED LONG-LASTING 


MOBILOIL 


If you asked the maker of your tractor if he approved of Mobiloil 
he would say, without hesitation, ** Yes! 100%”. You cannot get 
better advice than that. 

Mobiloil hasn’t earned the title of ” The World’s Quality Oil” 
for nothing . • . it’s called that because it lubricates best. No 
other oil stands up to hard work or lasts so long as Mobiloil-— 

Just try it and see for yourself. 

M46t 
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VARIETIES OF WHEAT RECOMMENDED 
For 1946. Sowing. 


IN recommending to growers the varieties they should sow in 1946, the Department 
directs particular attention to four new varieties which possess the characters of stem 
rust resistance, moderate to high flour quality and high yielding capacity, included in the 
list for the first time this season. The varieties^ — Gabo, Kendee, YsJta and Celebration — 
are the result of work of the University of Sydney and the Department of Agriculture, 
and the initial recommendation is for commercial growing within the North-western 
Districts of New South Wales, and widespread trials in small areas within the Central and 
Southern wheat areas. 


Wheat varieties which are classified as stem rust 
resistant have proved to he resistant under field 
conditions to the races of stem rusts which are 
known to be present in New South Wales. Tt 
should be understood that no authority is in a 
position to guarantee that varieties will maintain 
the character of stem rust resistance should n. w 
races of stem rust occur. 

Descriptions and illustrations of these varieties 
are ^iveii in an article on page 3 of this issue. 

Unless otherwise mentioned the varieties of 
wheat recommended are suitalilc for both erain 
and hay. Tlie accompanying map shows the wheat 
zones. 

Varieties are classed as suitable for Laily 
Sowing”, “Mid-season Sowing” and “Late Sow- 
ing” in relation t<^ the normal range of sowing 
dates for the district. Wheats suitable for early 
sowing are u.sually late maturing, and if ‘^• wn 
late they mav be prematurely liayed otf by ex- 
cessive beat ‘ and may also be more liable to 
destruction by rust. On the other hand, 
maturing varieties suitable for Late Sowing 
may, if sown early, come into head prematurely 
and be destroyed bv frost or cold damage. Larly 
maturing varieties should, therefore, not he sown 
early, nor should late maturing varieties be sown 
late.’ W^ithin reasonable limits early sowings 
are likely to be more satisfactory in most districts 
than late plantings. 


NORTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 1: Northern Tableland; 

(Annidale, Glen Iniies.) 

M idscason Sowing — hord. Celebration. 

Late Sozi^ing — Yalta. 

Zone 2: North-weitern Slopes Eastern 
Portion. 

(Warialcla. Dclungra. Itiverell, IliiigMra. 

Attunga, Tanuvortli, Quinndi and I I'Pt' 
Hunter Districts.) 

Early S'oMfiwf;— Fedweh l, ld>rd. Celcl>ralion. 
Bordati (for Upper Hunter). 

Mid-season Sott'iii.p— Ford, Yidta, Kendee. 

Lafe Sonmg—CharU'T, (lular, Pnsa 4 . 

Gabo. 

Zone 3: Norlh-wettern Slopes — Western 
Portion. 

(Manilla, Somerton, Curlewis, Gunnedali. Bog- 
gabri, Mullaley, Tambar Springs.^ 

Early S ozving— Eedwch t. Ford, Celebration. 


'Mid-season Sozoing — Yalta, Kendee. 

Late Solving — Charter, Gular, Pusa 4, Pusa iiT, 
Gabo. 

Zone 4: North-western Plains. 

( Boggabilla, Ciarah. Gravesend, Pallamallavva, 
Bellata, Narrabri, Baan Baa, Wee Waa, 
Pilliga, Baradinc, Cf>oiiamble. ) 

Early Solving — Ford, Fed web i (in limited 
areas ) , Celebration. 

Mid-season Solving- Kendee, Charter. 

Late Sowing — Charter, Gular, Pusa 4, Pusa ill, 
Gabo, BungiiHa (Baradine District). 


CENTRAL WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 5: Central Tableland. 

(Bathurst to Orange Districts.) 
Mid-season Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Waratah. 
Late Sowing — Waratah. 

Zone 6: Central -western Slopes — North-eastern 
Portion. 

(Coonabarabran, Binnaway, Mendooran, Lead- 
ville, Coolah,^ Dunedoo, Gulgong, Mudgee, 
Wellington, Geurie.) 

Early Solving- -Ford, Bordan. 

Mid-season Solving — Bencubbin, Baroota W'on- 
der (for hay only), Eureka 2. 

Late Sowing — Gular, luircka, Bungulla. 

Zone 7: Central -western Slopes — Central- 
eastern Portion. 

(Moloiig, Manildra, Cumnock, Cudal, Cargo.) 
Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-seasan .Vorevz/f?— Waratah, Bencubbin. 

Zone 8: Central -western Slopes — South- 
eastern Portion. 

(Cowra, Canowindra. Eugowra, Goolagong, 
Koorawatha. Greonethorpe, Grenfell.) 

Early Solving — Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing— Dundee (for grain only), 
Waratah, Bencubbin, Koala. 

Zone 9: Central -western Slopes — North- 
western Portion. 

(Tooraweenah, Giilargambonc, Gilgandra, 
Eumungcrie. Dubbo, Wongarbon, Toming- 
ley.) 

Early Solving — Ford. 
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Mid-season Sowing — Dundee (for grain only), 
Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing — Gular. 

Zone 10: CentraU western Slopes — 
South-western Portion. 

(Parkes, Forbes, Bogan Gate, Peak Hill, 
Trundle.) 

Early Sowing — Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Dundee (for grain only), 
Bencubbin, Baroota Wonder ( for hay only). 

Late Sowing — Gular, Koala, Baroota Wonder 
•(hay only). 

Zone 1 1 : Central -western Plains — 
Northern Portion. 

(Albert, Tottenham, Traiigie, Narroininc, 
Condobolin, Huabalong.) 

Early Sowing — Bencubbin, Baroota Wonder 
(for hay only). 

Mid-season Sowing — Gular, Koala. 

Zone 12: Central -western Plains — 
Southern Portion. 

<Cargelligo, Tullibigeal, Hillston, Merriwagga, 
Weethalle, Rankin’s Springs, Yenda, Griffith.) 

Early Sowing — Bencul)T)in. 

Mid-season Sozinng — Gular, Bungulla. 


SOUTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zope 13: Southern Tableland. 

(Goulburn, Yass, Federal Territory.) 
Mid-season Sowing — Ford, Waratah, 

Zone 14: South-western Slopes — Eastern 
Portion. 

(Young, Boorowa, Bendick Murrel, Murrnm- 
burrah, Wallendbeen, Cootamundra, Stockin- 
bingal.) 

Early Sowing — ]h)rdan, Ford. 

Mid-season Solving — Waratah, Bencubbin. 

Zone 15: South-western Slopes — Central 
Portion. 

(Bribbaree, Quandialla, Caragabal, Temora, 
Ariah Park, Barmedman. ) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Solving — Dundee (for gratti only\ 
Bencubbin. 

Zone 16: South-western Slopes — Western 
Portion. 

(Wyalong, Ungarie. Barellan, Ardlethan, 
Tallimba.) 

Early Sowing — Ford. 

Mid-season Solving — Dundee (for grain only). 

Bencubbia 

Late Sowing — Ciular. 
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Zone 17: North-en^lern Riverine. 

(Junec, Marrar, Coolamon, Wagga, Uranquinty, 
The Rock, Milbrulong, lickhart.) 

Early Sowing — Zealand (for hay only)* Bor- 
dan, Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Dundee (for grain only), 
Baroota .Wonder (for hay only), Bencubbin. 


Zone 18: South^eatlem Riverine. 

(Yerong Creek, Henty, Pleasant Hills, Culcairn, 
Holbrook, Walbundry, Walla Walla, Gerog- 
ery, Jindera, Albury, Tumbarumba, Brock- 
lesby, Balldale, Corowa.) 

Earl^ Sowing — Bor dan, Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Dundee (for grain only). 
Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing — Gular. 

Zone 19: North-centrel Riverine. 

(Ganrnain, Grong Grong, Narrandera, Darlington 
Point, Boree Creek, Urana.) 

Early Sowing — Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Dundee (for grain only), 
Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing — Gular. 
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Zone 20: SouUi«centrel Riverine. 

(Rand, Daysdale, Oaklands, Jerildcrie, Berrigan^ 
Finley, Toftumwal, Mulwala.) 

Early Sowing — Ghurka (for grain only), Ford.. 
Mid-season Sowing — Ranee and Dundee (for 
grain only), Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing — Gular. 

Zone 21: Western Riverine. 

(Deniliquin, Mathoura, Moama.) 

Early Sowing — Ghurka (for grain only). 

Mid-season Sowing — Ranee and Dundee (for 
grain only), Bencubbin. 

Zone 22: Fer Western Riverine. 

(Moulamein, Ralranald, Euston.) 

Early Sowing — Ranee (for grain only), Ben- 
cubbin. 

Zone 23: Murrumbidgee Irrigetion Area 
(on irrigated areas). 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Solving — Waratali, Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing — ^Waratah. 

COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Earlv maturing varieties for hay or green fod- 
der — ^Waratah, Florence. 

Early Sowing only — Ford. 


Notes OD Recommended Wheat Varieties. 


With the exception of the four new varieties 
included in the list of recommendations for the 
first time this season, which are described and 
illustrated on page 3 of this issue, the following 
descriptions relate to the varieties recommended 
for various districts and purposes. They are 
given as a guide to farmers in the choice of the 
best varieties of wheat for their conditions. 

Order of Sowing. 

Early sowing — Ford type of wheat. 

Mid-season sowing — Bencubbin type of wheat. 

Later sowing — Gular type of wheat. 

Baroota Wonder . — Essentially a hay wheat of 
excellent quality and acre yield for mid-season 
and later sowings. Farmers are strongly urged 
to sow the headlands of paddocks (which are 
usually cut for hay) with this variety. The 
growth is moderately tall, with slender, heavy 
weighing stems which cure to a desirable green 
colour. The leaves are moderately sparse, and 
generally free of disease troubles. The variety 
is slightly resistant to flag smut, but is susceptible 
to stem rust. 

Bencubbin. — A popular wheat of mid-season 
sowing, highly resistant to flag smut, and pos.sess- 
ing only a moderate susceptibility to stem rust. 
On accotii|fc 0^ Its tall growth and tendency to 
lodge, it ahOfslfl not be grown on over-rich soils 
or in distrli^ >of high rainfall, where Ford Ls a 
better variety. The grain bleaches fairly readily, 

19 


and although classed as a weak flour wheat, ib 
matures a !)right grain of moderately good flour 
when grown within the lower rainfall districts. 
It is recommended for dry districts in place nf 
Nabawa. The area sown to this variety has be- 
come excessively great, and its part replacement 
with medium strong varieties would ease some 
problems connected with flour blends and export 
shipments. 

Bordan . — A variety lately recommended for 
early sowings within favoured rainfall districts. 
It is tall growing, moderately resistant to stem 
ru.st and flag smut, and the grain is of the medium 
strong flour class. In many respects Bordan re- 
sembles Ford, and is likely to replace it in dis- 
tricts of good rainfall, as it has a higher yielding 
capacity. It does not, however, finish quite as, 
well should the late spring conditions be dry. 
As a hay wheat, it is not quite the equal of Ford 
in quality. 

Charter . — Recommended for the first time 
in 1945 for the northern sections of the wheat 
l>elt. In maturity it falls l>etween mid-season 
and early maturing wheats. It is highly resis- 
tant to .stem rust and to flag smut and may be 
classed as a strong or ‘‘premium” wheat, the 
grain of which is frequently vitreous. Its straw 
is tall and somewhat Ford-like, so that Charter 
can scarcely be recommended for planting on 
heavy soils in preference to a strong-strawed 
wheat. Its straw is, at least not inferior to that of 
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Gular or of the recommended Pusas, with which 
it competes in late sowings. It may also replace 
some Bencubbin, the straw quality of which is 
decidedly inferior to that of Charter. It may 
prove to be a desirable early hay wheat. 

Dundee , — A productive variety for mid-season 
sowing; moderately short strong straw; moder- 
.ately resistant to flag smut but very susceptible 
to stem rust and susceptible to frost damage. It 
is classed as a medium strong flour wheat, and 
under suitable dry ripening conditions produces 
a vitreous grain, but it frequently produces a 
mottled grain. In view of the extreme suscepti- 
bility of Dundee to stem rust, it is considered 
that its cultivation should be reduced in areas 
where other wheats of approximately equal 
;yielding ability are available. 

Eureka . — A mid-season sowing wheat of medium 
Jieight and strong straw. Susceptible to stem rust 
.and moderately susceptible to flag smut. It is 
a high-yielding variety and produces a medium- 
strong flour of high quality. 

Fedweb r. — A short, strong straw variety suited 
to early sowings, particularly within the North- 
western portion of New South Wales. It is highly 
resistant to stem rust but susceptible to leaf rust, 
flag smut and Septoria. The grain, which is held 
firmly, is in the medium strong flour class and is 
of high quality. 

Florence , — A wheat suited to late sowings, with 
tall tender straw. Moderately resistant to flag 
smut and to stem rust. Highly resistant to bunt. 
The grain is very subject to shedding. It is gen- 
erally hard and vitreous, with medium strong 
flour. Recommended only for green fodder ancl 
hay in coastal districts. 

Ford . — A variety suited to early sowings within 
favoured rainfall areas. It is tall growing, pos- 
sessing straw which picks up and combs well, or 
makes into good hay of good colour and quality; 
it is moderately resistant to stem rust and flag 
smut, and the grain is of the medium strong 
flour class. Ford “finishes” better than most 
varieties even though the late spring may be dry, 
and the grain also appears to have a satisfactory 
resistance to bleaching. It is recommended for 
extensive sowings in all but the lower rainfall 
•districts. 
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Ghurka . — A variety suited to early sowing 
within the Western Riverina, possessing very 
short strong straw. Resistant to flag smut and 
’has some resistance to stem ru.st. Grain of weak 
flour strength. 

Gular , — A wheat suitable for late sowjng within 
favoured districts and for mid-season sowing 
within the drier districts. Jt is susceptible to flag 
smut and to stem rust. It is in the medium 
.strong flour class. The grain is fenerally hard 
and vitreous, being but little inferior to Pusa 4 in 
baking quality, and therefore a high premium 
wheat. 

Koala . — An early maturing, moderately short 
and strong-strawed wheat which is very attract- 
ive to the farmer in field characteristics. It is 
however, only moderately resistant to flag smut 
and susceptible to stem rust. It has an attractive 
grain which in bushel weight is superior to that 
of most other varieties. In baking quality it is 
certainly superior to Waratah which it is likely 
to replace to some extent. 

Pusa 4. — A late sowing variety with slender 
straw. Somewhat resistant to flag smut. 
Susceptible to stem rust. Grain generally hard, 
and in the strong flour class. On account of its 
relatively light 3:ield it is suitable only for a few 
localities in northern districts. 

Pusa III. — A smooth-chaffed selection from 
Pusa 4, to which it is similar in all other charac- 
ters. 

Ranee . — A mid-season sowing wheat, with 
short, fine Init strong straw. Susceptible to flag 
.smut and to stem rust. A weak flour wheat. 

Waratah , — A tall-growing variety suited to 
mid-season sowing. The straw is slender, but 
picks up and combs well should the crop become 
lodged. It is susceptible to flag smut. The grain 
is of the weak flour clas.s. Ripe crops are liable 
to shed. Most of the area previously sown to 
Waratah is now sown to Bencubbin. 

Zealand . — A variety suited to early sowing and 
which produces high yields of hay of excellent 
quality in favourable districts. It is highly re- 
sistant to flag smut, but susceptible to stem rust. 
The straw is very tall, but stands fairly well. It 
is recommended only for hay. 


Oats as Feed for Pigs. 


With oats available again for stock feeding, pig- 
farmers should be in the position of being able. 
If necessary, to use oats as part of their pig ration. 
On account of their relatively high fibre content 
(10 per cent, as against about 2 per cent, in 
wheat), oats are not satisfactory as the only grain 
for pigs, but half of the grain ration may be 
replaced by oats without materially affecting 
growth rates. As sows and boars are not actively 
growing, they can handle a bulkier ration than 
can growing stock, and more than 50 per cent, 
of oats may be included in the feed of these 
.animals. 

Where wheat is 4s. a bushel, oats is as good 
buying if not more than about 2s. .3d, per bu.shel. 


and with wheat at j.s. per bushel, oats is as good 
buying if not more than about is. 8d. per bushel. 

The oat grain should be finely ground. Soaking 
or boiling is no substitute for breaking up the 
grain in this manner. In fact, soaking or boiling 
may even decrease digestibility of the whole grain. 

As with wheat, mixtures of oats and other grain 
must be supplemented with protein. Witli the 
present shortage of meat meal this may present 
.some <i!fliculty. The pamphlet recently published 
by the Controller of Meat Supplies and (fl)tainable 
from the New South Wales Department nl .Agri- 
culture explains how the meat meal shortage can 
be overcome. 
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OATS AND BARLEY RECOMMENpATIONS 
For 194$ Sowing. 

ONE of Ike estentialf to tuccott in the growing of the winter cerealf, oats an^ harley^ is 
to sow varieties suited to the climatic and soil conditions. 

ne following are the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture for the 
1946 soiRng season for different districts and purposes:-— 


OATS. 

North Coast. 

For early green fodder — Sunrise, Buddah. 

For grazing — Fulghum, Algerian. 

South Coast. 

For early green fodder — Belar, Sunrise, Mulga,* 
Buddah. 

For grazing — Algerian, Fulghum. 

For late green fodder — Algerian. 

Northern Tableland. 

For grain, hay, or grazing (autumn sowing)— 
Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing) — Lampion. 

For grazing only (autumn sowing) — Fulghum. 

For grain or hay (spring sowing) — White 
Tartarian, Lampton. 

Central Tableland. 

For grain, hay, or grazing (autumn sowing) — 
Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing) — Lampton, 
Weston. 

For grazing only (autumn sowing) — Fulghum. 

For grain or hay (spring sowing) — ^White 
Tartarian, Lampton. 

Southern Tableland. 

For grain, hay, or grazing (autumn sowing)— 
Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing) — Lamoton. 

For grazing only (autumn sowing} — Fulghum. 


For grain or hay in coldest Parts (spring sow- 
ing) — White Tartarian, Lampton. 

North-western Slopes and Upper Hunter. 

For grain, hay or silage — Algerian, Belar,. 

Burke, Mulga, Buddah. 

For grazing — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Central-western Slopes. 

For grain, hay or silage — Algerian, Belar,. 

Burke, Weston. 

For grain, hay or silage in drier parts — Gidgee. 
For grazing — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

South-western Slopes and Eastern Riverina. 

For grain, hay or silage — Algerian, Belar,. 

Burke. 

For grazing — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Western Plains and Western Riverina. 

For grain, hay or silage — Belar, Burke, Gidgee, 
Mulga. 

For grazing — Burke, Fulghum. 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

For grain, hay or silage — Algerian, Belar, 

Burke. 

For grazing — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 


BARLEY. 

Recommended Varieties. 

The varieties of barley recommended by the 
Department are: — 

Malting or two-row type — Pryor. 

Feed or six-row type — Trabut (for green fod- 
der or grain). 


Effect of Ume <m the Soil. 


Bv the application of lime, a soil is supplied with 
the clement calcium, without which the great 
majority of plants cannot grow. The effect of 
liming is beneficial in the following ways: — 

I. It neutralises or reduces soil acidity. This is 
perhaps the most important action of lime on 
soils, for, when excessive acidity has been re- 
moved, lime can exert other beneficial effects. 
(There is no foundation for the belief that ex- 
posure^ of acid soils to the atmosphere removes 
soil acidity* Soil acidity is caused by the removal 
of baseff |«lch as lime from the soil, and can be 
remedied # reduced only by the addition of lim- 
ing matedalil*) 
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2. It improves the texture of heavy acid soils 
by causing the formation of a granular structure. 
Drainage goes on more readily, aeration is im- 
proved, and the soil is easier to work. 

3. The removal or reduction of acidity encour- 
ages the CTowth of beneficial soil organisms, 
especially those which convert the nitrogen in soil 
organic matter into a form which can 1 ^ used by 
plants. 

A pamphlet on the subject of lime in relation 
to agriculture is obtainable free on application to 
the Division of Information and Extension Ser- 
vices, Department of Agricuture. Box 36 a^ G.P.O., 
Sydney. 
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BLACK DISEASE 


) I 


LIVER FLUKE 


WUST a squeeze of the hand-grip and 
^ Drench-or-Vax administers the precise 
dose .... automatically refilling for the 
next. No risk of mistake .... you can 
see the dose in the barrel. The average 
operator can soon attain a safe vaccinating 
speed of about seven or eight hundred sheep 
an hour. And the Drench-or-Vax needle 
and nozzle are instantly interchangeable, after 
cleaning, for vaccinating or drenching. 

Drench-or-Vax is positive in action, non- 
clogging and amazingly easy to use and 
maintain. Supplied complete with needle, 
nozzle, adjustable harness and mixing bottle. 

for INOCULATING CATTLE 

Drench-or-Vax is the perfect instrument for inoculating cattle as well. It is 
thoroughly hygienic . , . .the automatic filling arrangement protects the vaccine from 
dust and germs. Further particulars may be obtained from the S.A.P. Rural Service 
at the address below. 



So/UCAg DRENCH-OR-VAX 

£4 : I5 : 0 Complete. 

At chemitU* and tloret. If unobtainable locally, write, stating retailer’s name, to S.A.P. Rural 
Service, SAYERS, ALLPORT, PROPRIETARY, LTD., 53 Macquarie Street, Sydney. 

FOR DRENCHING, use Sayers Green Seal (Carbon Tetrachloride) Single Strength for Liver 
Fluke, Double Strength for worms. Where Nicotine bluestone is advised, use Sayers BIu-Nik. 
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FUTURE PLANS 
FOR RAILWAYS. 


At the commencement of the first post- 
war year the Commissioner for Railways, 
Mr. Hartigan, would have liked to 
announce that, the enormous transport 
obligations of the war having been 
fulfilled, all the energies of the 
Depar'ment were being devoted to 
making up some of the leeway of the 
past six years. 

Although a certain number of trains 
are still being run for the conveyance of 
Service personnel, the easing of the 
burden of war traffic promised 
opportunities for which the Department 
has been waiting and hoping for a long 
time. 

Plans for a great amount of repair 
and restoration work, the provision of 
better rolling stock and faster travel, as 
well as many other overdue amenities 
aimed at modernising the New South 
Wales Railways, are ready; but few of 
them can be proceeded with because of 
circumstances unforeseen and, so far as 
the Administration is concerned, unavoid- 
able. 

These handicaps and obstructions 
notwithstanding, the Commissioner is 
determined to proceed, at the earliest 
possible moment, with plans for greatly 
improved services designed particularly 
for the benefit of country travellers. 

As men and materials become available 
they will be employed to the fullest 
advantage in bringing the State’s railway 
system up to date. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

:/ Secretary for Railways. 


FLYSTRIKE 


These two modern fly dressings carry 
the recommendation of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research after 
exhaustive tests to find the best and most 
suitable dressings. They are non- 
poisonout — except to maggots — and their 
boracic base ensures soothing rapid 
healing and quick regrowth of wool. 


BKB 


The very latest dressing. Kills 
maggots immediately. Particularly 
recommended for dressing rams* heads. 
Supplied ready for immediate use. 

4 gal. drums. . 8/3 gal., f.o.r. Sydney. 

I gal. drums. . 10/8 gal., f.o.r. Sydney. 

FLYACIDE (BTB-15) 

This highly economical dressing is 
supplied in powder form thus saving 
packing and freight. Only necessary to 
add water to make it ready for use. For 
all strikes — no matter how severe — and 
may be used for Lamb marking, shearing 
cuts, etc. 

Small cartons (2 gals.) . . 9/- 

Large cartons (12 gals.).. 54/- f.o.r. 

Sydney. 

We will post two small cartons to any 
N.S.W. address for 20/9 (plus exchange 
on cheques). 


If you cannot obtain these dressings 
locally order from 

GRAZeOS 

THE GRAZIERS* CO-OPERAUVE 
SHEARING CO. LTD., 

GRAZeOS HOUSE, 

46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 
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The Geologic Sources 
Of the Commoner Chemical Elements. 


Their Agricultural Significance. 


{Continued from page 441.) 
A. N. Old, B.Sc.Agr., Analyst. 

PHOSPHORUS. 


THE element phosphorus has been described as ^^one of the most remarkable of the man]^ 
remarkable substances known to the chemist.^ It is probable that Arabian alchemists 
had some knowledge of it as early as the twelfth century^ though its discovery is usually 
credited to H. Brand, an alchemist of Hamburg, who, in 1669 accidentally produced it 
while searching for the Philosopher's Stone. Kunckel and also Boyle somewhat later 
prepared phosfAoms more or less independently. 

Much secrecy seems to have surrounded the new substance and Boyle’s assistant, 
Hanckewitz, enjoyed a virtual monopoly of its manufacture and sale for many years, 
his customers including the European alchemists. It was not until about 1770 that the 
occurrence of phosphorus in bones was demonstrated, and it was left for Lavosier to 
prove that it was definitely a new element. 


The Occurrence of Phosphorus. 

In the ten mile crust of the earth (with 
oceans and atmosphere) phosphorus ac- 
counts for approximately .ii per cent, of 
the total mass, and occupies about thirteenth 
place in order of abundance of the elements. 
It does not occur in the free state in nature 
(except in some meteorites) — were it to be 


formed it would oxidise readily in contact 
with atmospheric oxygen. 

When prepared in the laboratory, the 
white variety of phosphorus has to be kept 
under water to prevent oxidation. Slow 
oxidation of the white phosphorus under 
cold condition.s is accom])anied by tlie evo- 
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lution of light, hence the term phosphor- 
escence. 

The curious natural phenomena, known 
as Will-o’-the-wisps, Jack o’ lanterns, or 
Elf-candles,, consisting of flickering lights 
appearing over marshy areas, are due to the 
spontaneous ignition of gas bubbles contain- 
ing phosphuretted hydrogen (PHs), formed 
from decomposing organic matter. 

Combined, chiefly as phosphate, phosphor- 
us is one of the most evenly and widely dis- 
tributed of the elements. Nearly all igneous 
rocks contain a small but significant propor- 
tion of the mineral Apatite, of which there 
are two types, chlor-apatite 3 Caa (PO^)^ 
— CaCb and fluor-apatite 3 Caa (PO^)^ — 
CaFa ; usually both are present as an 
isomorphous mixture. Sometimes the pro- 
portion of apatite is high enough to give a 
workable deposit, as in North Russia. On- 
tario, Norway, Spain and Virginia. Some 
apatite occurs also in sedimentary and meta- 
morphic rocks, particularly crystalline lime- 
stones. 

MonaAte is a phosphate of cerium with 
lanthanum, yttrium, thorium and some silica 
also present. It occurs firstly as an acces- 
sory mineral in granites, gneisses, etc., and 
then as a heavy residue in sands derived 
from such rocks. Monazite sands occur in 
Brazil, India, Ceylon, Nigeria, Nyasaland, 
and Malaya, and in New South Wales at 
Byron Bay. Associated minerals ma}’ be 
garnet, magnetite, rutile, ilmenite and zir- 
con. The chief value of monazite is as a 
rsource of thorium compounds used chiefly 
for gas mantles, though thorium, may, in the 
future, become an important source of 
atomic energy. 

Xenotime, a phosphate of yttrium YtPO< 
is a fairly constant accessory in muscovite 
granite. 

Amblygonite, a phosphate and fluoride of 
lithium and aluminium, is important as a 
source of lithium salts. Limited quantities 
of this mineral occur at Euriowie, 50 miles 
north of Broken Hill in pegmatite veins and 
lenses associated with tinstone, tourmaline 
and topaz. The lithia content is about 9 
per cent. 

Torbernite is a phosphate of copper and 
uranium occurring in South Australia, Corn- 
wall, and Saxony. Uranocircite is a uran- 
ium and barium phosphate and Autunite a 
phosphate of uranium and calcium. 

14 


Pyromorphite, a lead ore, is a chloro- 
phosphate of that metal, and the gem Tur- 
quoise, is a hydrous phosphate of aluminium 
with some copper oxide. 

The Photphoroi Cycle in Nature. 

The phosphorus cycle in nature may be 
considered as beginning with apatite, by far 
the most important of the phosphate min- 
erals. It is dissolved from primary rocks 
by carbonated waters during weathering, 
and thus phosphate finds its way into soils, 
streams and the ocean. From the soil it 
is taken up by plants and passes from them 
in part into the bodies of animals. 

Solutions of ^Icium phosphate react 
readily with hydrS^ides of iron and alumin- 
ium. and many secondary phosphate miner- 
als are formed in this way, particularly under 
swampy conditions — vivianite, an iron phos- 
phate, and wavellite, an aluminium phos- 
phate. are the best known. 

Phosphate in sea water is partly taken up 
by marine plants, such as the blue-green 
algae, and in a series of steps involving 
molluscs, crustaceans, fish and sea birds, 
guano deposits are built up on numerous 
oceanic islands. Atmospheric waters acting 
on the guano deposits carry phosphate down 
to the rocks underneath — these are fre- 
quently limestone, in which case rock phos- 
phate is formed ; if igneous rocks are present 
aluminium phosphates are formed. Phos- 
phatic deposits in caves result from accumu- 
lations of bat guano and animal bones. 

The largest and most valuable deposits 
of phosphate are those originally formed on 
the sea floor. These are chiefly organic 
residues, though chemical and bacterial pre- 
cipitation play some part. One authority, 
Mansfield, suggests that fluorine liberated 
during volcanic activity has helped to fix 
phosphate as the relatively insoluble calcium 
fluor-phosphate. Shells, bones and tissues 
of marine animals accumulate in the ooze 
of the ocean bottom, and, because calcium 
phosphate is less soluble than calcium car- 
bonate, the partial removal of the latter 
tends to concentrate the phosphate. This 
solution of calcium carbonate is hastened 
by the production of CO» formed by the 
decomposing organic matter. Some phos- 
phate also dissolves and is redeposited 
around nuclei of shell or bone, forming the 
phosphatic nodules which are so commonly 
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found on the ocean floor and in beds of 
rock phosphate. • 

There is much variation in the phosphate 
content of marine organic remains — bones 
and crustacean residues are very rich : 
molluscs and corals very poor. Some bra- 
chiopods are rich in phosphorus, as are also 
annelids and fossil trilobites. Some minute 
crustaceans which make up a large portion 
of the marine plankton are geologically 
significant. Their skeletons consist almost 
wholly of calcium phosphate, and as they 
represent food for the larger marine animal 
forms, they are an early stage in the con- 
centration of the phosphorus of sea water. 

After phosphatic sediments are elevated 
to form dry land, further concentration of 


ing lo per cent, finds an application in the 
manufacture of phosphorus and its com- 
pounds! in the iron and steel industry, and 
for rust-proofing, in matches, vermin exter- 
minators, fireworks, shells, grenades, tracer 
bullets, smokescreens, distress signals, medi- 
cines, soft drinks, cements, baking powder, 
self-raising flour, yeast, table salt, photo- 
graphy, and ceramics. 

Bones, fish and guano were used as ferti- 
lizers by the Carthaginians, Romans and 
American Indians, as well as by Europeans 
of more recent times, but their value ’was 
originally believed to reside in the fat and 
gelatine content. Later when the role of 
phosphate in plant and animal nutrition was 
understood, bones became increasingly 



])hosphate often takes place as excess cal- 
cium carbonate is leached away. 

Phosphate deposits are worked on a large 
scale in Florida, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Tennessee, Russia, North Africa, 
Nauru and Ocean Island, and some phos- 
phate is obtainable in most countries of the 
world. The beds have a very wdde range 
in geological age — Cambrian to Pleistocene. 

Photphonif in Agricoltnre and Commerce. 

The world production of phosphate nor- 
mally reaches about twelve million tons, of 
which the United States of America pro- 
duces 33 per cent., Tunisia i6 per cent., 
Morocco 13 per cent., Nauru and Ocean 
Islands ii per cent., Russia 8.5 per cent., 
Algeria 4.8 per cent., and Egypt 4.6 per 
cent. 

About 90 per cent, of all phosphate 
quarried is used as fertilizer. The remain- 
B 


popular as fertilizers in England, and the 
German chemist Liebig had some caustic 
remarks to make about the English import 
trade. Bear quotes Aikman's translation 
of a comment by Liebig, as follows : — “Eng- 
land is robbing all other countries of the 
condition of their fertility. Already in her 
eagerness for bones she has turned up the 
battlefields of Leipsic, of Waterloo, and 
of the Crimea ; already from the Catacombs 
of Sicily she has carried away the skeletons 
of many successive generations. Annually 
she removes from the shores of other coun- 
tries to her own the manurial equivalent of 
three millions and a half of men whom she 
takes from us the means of supporting, and 
squanders down her sewers to the sea. Like 
a vampire, she hangs upon the neck of 
Europe — nay of the entire world — and 
sucks the heart -blood from the nations with- 
out a thought of justice towards them, with- 
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out a shadow of lasting advantage to her- 
self.’^ 

It was Liebig who first suggested that 
bones might be dissolved in sulphuric acid 
to increase the availability of the phosphate. 
Lawes of Rothamstead patented the method 
in 1842; later the process was applied to 
phosphate rock and thus the superphosphate 
industry was founded. 

Most of the phosphorus now applied to 
soil has its origin in deposits of phosphate 
rock.* Much of the bone coming from 
slaughterhouses is now used for purposes 
other than fertilizers, although both raw 
and steamed bone are still of some import- 
ance either alone or as “blood and bone.’’ 

Raw bone meal contains 2 j 4 to 3 per 
cent, of nitrogen and steamed bone i to 
per cent, in addition to phosphate. Steam- 


product of the smelting of iron ores by the 
Thomas and Gilchrist process, in which 
limestone is used as a flux to remove phos- 
phatic impurities from the iron. 

Animal or bone charcoal is obtained by 
heating bones out of contact with air — ^it is 
a decolourising agent containing about 10 
per cent, of carbon and 90 per cent, of cal- 
cium phosphate. Bones heated in air yield 
bone ash used in the manufacture of porce- 
lain, cupels, baking powder, phosphorus and 
fertilizer. 

AnstraBa’s Phosphate Problem. 

The conservation of phosphates is a mat- 
ter of great significance in the national eco- 
nomy of any country. Phosphorus is es- 
sential to both plants and animals — apart 
from its occurrence in skeletal structures 
(bones, teeth, shells, etc.), it enters into 



Hydrtulio Miniag of Pebble-phoiphttt Rook Bt Brawvter, Florid*. 
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ing of bone permits of finer grinding, and 
therefore better distribution in soil and 
higher availability. 

Ground phosphate rock and calcined 
phosphate rock are sometimes used as fer- 
tilizers, but superphosphate is by far the 
most important. By converting some phos- 
phate rock to phosphoric acid and using 
this instead of sulphuric acid, concentrated 
superphosphates can be produced — ^also, 
where ammonia is used in addition, ammon- 
ium phosphates and ammoniated superphos- 
phate, both of which supply nitrogen as well 
as phosphorus. 

An important phosphatic fertilizer in 
some coutitrics is basic slag. This is a by- 


compounds of living cells such as ph)rtin, 
lecithin and nuclein. The quantity of phos- 
phate in the average soil is relatively small, 
and it is being continually removed from the 
land by the marketing of plant and animal 
products. The deposits of phosphate are 
not inexhaustible, and there is no atmos- 
pheric reserve as in the case of nitrogen. 

These remarks apply with particular force 
to Australia, which has no extensive phos- 
phate deposits, and which exports large 
quantities of phosphate-bearing agricultu- 
ral products. Phosphorus in plants tends 
to be concentrated in the seed, and there- 
fore the exporting of crops like wheat rep- 
resents a heavy drain on soil phosphate. 

{Continued on page 30.) 
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. . . to bring you and tho Semcos 
REAL durability 


By exploding Australian hardwood into 
lough, lignin-impregnated fibre, then using 
extreme hydraulic pressure to form the fibre 
Into grainless boards, MASONITE is produo 
ing a building essential which has no peer 
for wearing qualities, versatility, long life 
and adaptability to modem requirements. 
No other building boards have the same 
origin, content and qualities as MASONITE 
~truly described as ^*The Wonder Board 
of 1000 Uses^\ 
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Manufactured from Australian Hardwoods by 
MASONITB CORPORATION (AUST.) LTD. 
Northern Sales Division: 369 Pitt Street, Sydney 
Southern Sales Division: 529 Collins Street, 
Melbourne 







FIBROLITE 

(LU2£AiM- CeMimt WATER PIPES 


Because they arc light in weight . . . easy to handle 
and transport . . . and easily and quickly laid by 
unskilled labour, “ FIBROLITE Pipes arc speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 
“ FIBROLITE ” Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Get ail the facts . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 

FREE. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

** Aabeatos Houae/’ York and Barrack Streeta> Sydney. 
(Box 3935 ▼, O.F.O.) 
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FEATURES. 

1. Tractor driven. Any 

tractor. 

2. Economical, fast, 43 to 
50 holes per hour. 

3. Easily operated. 

4. Safety Clutch, Instant 

Action, Stones, Roots. 

5. Strong. All Steel, 

Welded. 

6. Holes 11" by up to 26" 
deep. 
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POSTHOLE 


DIGGER 








Sole Dietributore : 

DALGETY & 
COY. LTD. 

(inc. in England) 

15 Bent ^eet, SYDNEY. 






The bigger Ready to Work, 
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FRUITGROWINC, 


BORON DEnCIENCY IN APPLES. 


Observations at New England Experiment Farm. 

J. A. Holbeche, H.D.A., Fruit Instructor. 


THE occmrence of what was dien known as Cork, Crinkle Cork, Conflnent Pit or Crinkle 
and Pis: Face ip) appb fmits was, bat a few years ago, one of the major problems con- 
fronting orchardists in certain districts of this State. Since it has been found, however, 
that these disorders are caused by boron deficiency, growers are able to obtain complete 
control of the condition by the application of borax. 

The functionf of boron in the physiology of the tree is not clearly understood, but 
although it is required only in minute quantities, a deficiency of it will cause serious 
crop losses and restriction of normal tree growth. 

In 1937 the Department, after carrying out extensive investigations in the 
Kentucky district of New South Wales, made certain recommendations concerning the 
use of borax for the control of internal cork, from which growers in many parts of this 
State have received much benefit. However, as there were still many important details 
concerning boron and the use of borax in orchards, which required further investigation, 
the work has been continued at the New England Experiment Farm. It is the purpose 


of this article to discuss these investigations. 

Symptoms of Boron Defidency. 

Growth Symptoms. 

Apple trees which by the appearance of 
their fruits are obviously suffering from 
boron deficiency, often show growth symp- 
toms also. Several Granny Smith trees at 
Glen Innes showed a severe dying back of 
the shoots and limbs. In some cases whole 
limbs were affected. 

Shoots after commencing to grow at the 
beginning of the season, die back and leave 



Showinf severe cxinlcUnf and indications of 
internal corking. 


dead sticks projecting above the green 
foliage. The dead leaves often adhere to 
the affected shoots. Leaves at the base of 
shoots which have died back are often de- 
formed, being smooth in appearance and 
occurring in widely spaced tufts. 

A general yellowing of the leaves and 
their early fall in the autumn can also be 
attributed in many cases to boron deficiency 
(leaves from affected trees show, on 
analysis, a much lower boron content than 
those from trees which carry normal fruit). 



Fig. 2 , — Gratify Smith Apple showing 
Severe Internal Corking assoeiated with 
Crinkle. 
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The growth symptoms at Glen Innes were 
extremely variable and often trees which 
appeared quite healthy produced fruit very 
severely affected with corking. 

Fruit Symptoms. 

For all practical purposes boron deficiency 
is recognised most readily and surely by 
-the condition of the fruit. The presence of 
a typical, corky condition on the skin or in 
the flesh of the fruit is a sure indication 
that the disorder is caused through a defi- 
ciency, of boron. The fruit symptoms vary 
according to stage of development, variety 
and severity. Affected fruits may be found 
on any tree irrespective of age. In several 
instances fruits showing boron deficiency 
have been found on young trees during their 
first year of cropping. 

Fruits affected by boron deficiency usually 
mature at least a week before normal 
fruits. 


[January 1946 . 

fell from the trees early in the year. The 
flesh of affected fruits is usually tot^h and 
inclined to be dry* and lacking in flavour. 
When cork is present early in the season, 
affected fruits are often very hard, with 
poorly developed seeds. 

The results of germination tests with 
apple seeds show that seed from very corky 
fruit is poorly developed. While seeds from 
normal Granny Smith fruits gave a 67 per 
cent, germination, those from very corky 
fruits gave only 27 per cent. In the test 
all obviously useless seed was discarded 
before sowing. On cutting, many seeds 
extracted from corky Granny Smith apples 
showed a brown discolouration. 

Clatsificatioa of Fruit Symptoms.**' 

Although all the forms of cork tend to 
pass from one to another, they appear suffi- 
ciently distinct to warrant separation. 
Typically the distinctions are as under: — 


Fig. 3,— Grmny 
Smith from Tree 
Tretted with 
Borax. 



Much variation in skin colour has been 
noticed, and in some cases it is possible to 
recognise the disorder as being due to boron 
deficiency by the abnormal colour of affected 
fruits. Severely affected Granny Smith 
apples yellow early in the season. Fruits 
from trees not treated with borax, even 
when not showing any effects of boron 
deficiency, yellow earlier than those from 
treated trees; whilst the skin of affected 
Democrat apples on maturity is usually a 
very dark red to almost black colour and 
dull in appearance compared with the 
normal bright red of healthy fruits. 

Severely affected fruits often fall pre- 
maturely. During one season at Glen Innes 
most of the crinkled Granny Smith fruits 
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In superficial cork only the epidermal 
layers are affected and the fruits are not 
or only slightly misshapen, except as a 
result of cracking. 

In cork the lesions are developed close to 
or involve the epidermis. The fruits are 
consequently mal f ormed . 

In internal cork the lesions are formed in 
the core or cortex, or both, and the fruit is 
frequently, but not necessarily, malformed. 

In corky core the core becomes dry and 
brown. There are no other lesions and the 
fruit is not malformed unless other forms 
of cork are present. 


• After W. M. Came. (Unpublished article on non-parasitic 
disorders of apples.) 
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Sapeffidal Coik. 

The skin of affected* fruits becomes 
roughened by the appearance of light brown 
areas. The roughened areas may appear 
oh any part of the fruit, but most frequently 



Fitf* 4.'-~Th«fe Granny Smitha ahow Internal 
Corkintf, but no External Symptoms. 


are apparent towards the calyx end. In the 
case of Jonathan apples, the affected parts 
often become dark and sunken and may 
show considerable cracking. Fruits at Glen 
Innes usually became affected early in the 
season. The flesh of affected fruits was 
mostly quite free from cork. 

Jonathan and Stone Pippin varieties only 
are affected with superficial cork at Glen 
Innes. 

Cori(« 

External indications in the form of 
raised brown or reddish brown spots or 
blisters are typical of this type of cork. The 
blisters in the case of the Jonathan variety 
are found on any part of the fruit; they 
vary in size, but are usually small and often 
not more than inch in diameter. When 
the blisters are formed early in the season 
the fruits may become distorted. 

Internally the symptoms vary consider- 
ably, but the presence in the flesh of dark 
brown to almost black lesions showing a 
greenish border is typical. The lesions are 
usually confined to the flesh within inch 
of the skin; they may, however, extend to 
any part of the flesh. In the case of Demo- 


crat apples, the lesions may crack and leave 
cavities in the flesh close to the skin. At 
Glen Innes, Democrat and Jonathan are the 
only varieties of apples affected with this 
type of cork. 

Internal Cork 

This type of cork is the one most com- 
monly found in many varieties of apples 
growing at Glen Innes. The condition is 
characterised by the presence of a number 
of brown corky areas distributed through- 
out the flesh of the fruit. The lesions Com- 
mence as small, watery greenish spots in 
the flesh. These later dry out and form 
brown, spongy areas which harden with 
age. Internal cork was first noticed in one 
year during the last week of October, and 
every season affected fruits showing 
internal cork were noted by the middle of 
November. 

Internal cork may be classified into two 
separate types as follows: — 

(a) Where There Are No External 
Indications . — In this type the fruits may 
become affected early in the season, but 
usually when the surface of the fruit is not 
distorted, the lesions appear either in a very 
slight form early in the season, or as is 
most often the case, they start late in the 
season. Fruits thus affected show no 



Fitf. 5,— Corky Core cf Granny Smith. 


external symptoms. The lesions which 
form late in the season are often large and 
remain light brown and spongy. 
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(&) Where There Are Surface Indica- 
tions of Internal Cork . — Fruits affected with 
internal cork early in the season often be- 
come very distorted, and when the condition 
is severe they may fall from the trees pre- 
maturely. The lesions usually become dry, 
hard and dark in colour. It is when these 
lesions are located close to the skin that the 
growth is checked and a crinkling of the 
contour of the fruit occurs. At Glen Innes 
severely affected Granny Smith apples show 
much of this crinkling in conjunction with 
internal corking. Crinkled fruits usually 
become yellow in colour prior to the normal 
harvesting period and at maturity may be 
very small. 

At Glen Innes the variety Granny Smith 
was most severely affected with crinkling. 
Winesap showed some slight crinkling. 

Coricy Core. 

The presence of corky, brown to almost 
black areas within the core is typical of this 
type. At Glen Innes the only varieties of 
apples affected with corky core alone are 
Jonathan and Golden Delicious. Affected 
Jonathan apples are, in some cases, normal 
in every respect except for corky areas 
within the core. In other cases the fruits 
are affected with cork as well as corky core. 
It is of interest to note that recently a num- 
ber of Granny Smith fruits .showing corky 
core only were found in an orchard in the 
Kentucky district. 

Varietal SuaceptibiUty at Glen Innes. 

For a number of years past, records have 
been kept of the severity of corking in many 
varieties of apples each season. From these 
records it is apparent that the degree of 
severity varies considerably from year to 
year. The following is an example of the 
variation which occurs: — 

Variety 

Democrat. 

^937 • • Corking very slight. 

1938 . . „ ,, severe. 

1939 •• M „ slight 

An interesting example of the effects of 
boron deficiency on Rome Beauty and 
Fameuse apples has been recorded at Glen 
Innes. A^ number of old Fameuse apple 
trees growing in the Experiment Farm 
orchard were, years ago, worked over to 
Rome Beauty. These trees carried fruits 

Ant# »0 


of both the varieties, and it was noticed each 
year that on the one tree the Rome Beauty 
fruits were either completely free from or 
very slightly affected with corking, while 
the Fameuse fruits were consistently very 
severely affected. 

The following is a list of the varieties 
of apples growing in the New England 
Experiment Farm orchard and their sus- 
ceptibility to cork over a six-year period. 

Variety. Type of Cork. 

Very Severely Affected : 

Granny Smith Internal (severe ** crinkle 

and corky core. 

Fameuse Internal (severe ** crinkle **) 

and corky core. 

Democrat Cork and Internal. 

Ohio Nonpariel Internal. 

Severdy Affected : 

Stone Pippin Superficial and Internal. 

Jonathan Superficial. Cork, Internal 

and Corky Core. 

Tasmans Pride Internal. 

Mediums ; 

Alexander Internal. 

Williams Favourite Internal. 

King David Internal. 

McIntosh Internal. 

Cleopatra Internal. 

Golden Delicious Corky Core. 

Winesap Internal (some Crinkling.) 

Slightly Affected : 

Croft on Internal. 

London Pippin Internal. 

Delicious Internal. 

Very Slightly Affected : 

Northern Spy Internal. 

Rome Beauty Internal. 

No Trace of Cork : 

Senator 

Buncombe 

Yates 

Wallace Howard 
Huntsman 
Stephens Seedling 
Milton 

The varieties Jonathan, Granny Smith 
and Fameuse are most consistently aflFected, 
and each year show severe corWng. The 
trees of these varieties are amongst the 
largest and oldest growing in the orc^rd. 

The Effect of Rainfall mi tiw Severifjr of Coik. 

Although the percentage of cork in fruits 
from untreated trees was very high in 1938 
when the rainfall for the year was above the 
averse, each year after it was noted that 
the corking was most severe when the rain- 
fall was low. Probably the distribution of the 
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THINK AHEAD I 

CUNGSPRA Y 
TIME 

will soon be here a^ain. 

Sprayed on Apple and Pear Trees last season tens of thousands of cases were 
SAVED from PRE HARVEST DROP and WINDSTORMS by— 

CLINGSPRAY 

CRttffd.) 

{A synthetic plant-hormone in liquid form containing Naphthalene Acetic Acid). 

IT SAVES LABOUR by Extending the Harvest Period. 
Ensures iNCREASED SiZE and Coiour of aii Varieties. 
Saves the faii of Wiiiiams Pears, Mcintosh, Graven- 
stein, Jonathan and other fruits. 


PACKED— 
24..4-OZ. bottles 
per carton. 


Simply mix the contents of one 4-oz. bottle 
of Clingspray in 100 gallons of water and 
spray at the first sign of falling. 

It acts just as well added to any other spray. 

Full directions on every bottle. 


PRICE— 11/6 

per bottle 
plus freight. 



Proved most effective under test by the N,S.W. Department of Agriculture. 


ORDER NOW WHILE SUPPLIES ARE AVAILABLE 


from : 

V.8.W.— StJSACOTT-WOMSUBT FTT. JbTB., 7-11 MAmKST STBSST, BTOITST. 

▼xcTomzA— %A.. vzoTom uaoo Am tammsmb btb., aaa quben stbsst, meebou&ns. 

QmBEini&ANZI— SU8AOOTT (QBZ>.) ETD., 443 ADEEAZDE 8TBBET, BBZBBABB. 

WB8nBB AV8TBAXiXA— WZOXOBB8 ZaTB., 613 WBZAZBCKTOB 8TBBBT, BBBTK. 
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FRUITGROWERS 

AND 

in/\RKET GARDENERS 

Make sure of a clean crop by using a Reliable Non- 
Poisonous Dusting Powder for the Control of 

Grubs, Caterpillars, Aphis, Thrips and other Insect 

Pests, attacking Vegetables, Fruit and Flowers. 

COOPER’S 

DRYMAC 

Standardised 

DERRIS DUST 

NON-POISONOUS. 

Obtainable in 112 lb. sacks, 56 lb. sacks, 7 lb. bags, 

2 lb. and 1 Ub. Cartons, 

from 

Growers, Associations, and Storekeepers everywhere. 

WIUIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 


9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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r ainf all during the year is the most impor- 
tant factor inSuenang tlie severity of cork 
in the fruits. As boron is required only in 
minute quantities, any great reduction in 
the intake of plant foods as would be the 
case under diy conditions may mean that 
insufficient is available for normal growth. 

Boron Content of Apple Leaves. 

Leaves from a number of treated and un- 
treated Granny Smith apple trees growing 
in the Glen Innes orchard were analysed to 
determine their boron content. As a result 
of this analysis, it appears evident that the 
quantity of boron present in the leaves is 
related to the appearance of cork in apple 
fruits. When the quantity of boron in the 
leaves was found to be in the vicinity of 
12 p.p.m. the incidence of cork in the fruits 
was high, but when this amount was in- 
creased to 19 p.p.m. fruits were found to 
be quite free from corking. 

The following is a tabulated record of 
the results obtained from the analyses which 
were carried out by the Chief Chemist of 
the Department: — 
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« Treatment. 

Total quantity of 
borax applied' to 
soil. 

No. years 
treated. 

No. years since 
last treated. 

Boron p.p.m. of 

moisture-free 

leaves. 

Corky 

Fruits. 






Per 

cent. 

lb. borax to soil 1937 

i 

2 

4 

19*0 

nil 

{ lb. borax to soil 1937 ... 

i 

X 

4 

2 2-6 

X 

1 lb. borax to soil 1^37 ... 

1 lb. borax to soil 1937, 

I 

2 

4 

I 9'5 

nil 

1938, 1940 

li 

3 

I 

15*6 

4 

2 lb. borax to soil 1937 only 
1 lb. borax to soil 1937, 

2 

1 

4 

40*6 

nil 

I 938 » J940 


3 

I 

329 

nit 

3 lb. borax to soil 1^37 only 
I lb. borax to soil i 937 > 

3 

X 

4 

30-4' 

nil 

1938, 2940 

3 

3 

I 

31’2 

nil 

4 lb. borax to soil 1937 only 
2 lb. borax to soil 1937, 

4 

I 

4 

43’2 

nil 

1938. 1940 

3 lb. borax to soil 1937, 

6 

3 

I 

36*3 

nil 

1938. 1940 

5 lb. borax to soil 1937^ 

9 

3 

I 

43 * i 

nil 

1938 

4 lb. borax to soil 1937, 

10 

2 

3 

31*2 

nil 

1938, 1940 ; 

5 lb. borax to soil 1937,! 

22 

3 

I 

53*6 

nil 

_ 1938. 1940 1 

15 

3 

I 

42-4 

nil 

No treatment { 

1 




12*9 

Severe 

internal 

cork. 

Many 

fruits 

show 

crinkle. 


(To be continued.) 


The Heavy Drop ” of Citrus Fruit. 

Influence of Tree Health. 

R. J. Benton, H.D.A., Special Fruit Instructor. 


CITRUS growen are often perturbed at the 
failure of their trees to mature a crop corret- 
ponding to the amount of blossom produced. 
This^ howeveTp is a uniyersal experience, and 
ahthongh, often, no definite cause can be traced, 
there are factors which, either alone or in 
comUnation, gready infiuence the failure of 
the fruit to '^set^ 

Usually, when the trees blossom in spring, 
they carry many more blooms than it would 
be possible for the trees to mature as fruit. 
Consequently as soon as profuse blossoming 
is over, a large proportion of the embryo 
oranges begin to fsJl. From that period 
onwards for some weeks, falling of fruit 
often continues to such a degree that by the 
time oranges are marble size, possibly 90 
per cent., and sometimes more, of the young 
fruit has fallen. 


At this stage the oranges remaining may 
be noticed to be generally increasing in size, 
though odd fruits may begin to lose their 
bright lustre and stop growing. These later 
become duller in colour and also fall. 
Generally, it is in December that this is 
specially noticeable. If fruit drop or shed- 
ding is heavy, very little to no fruit at all 
may remain on the tree after early January. 
In some seasons shedding occurs even a 
little longer, when oranges may be up to 
inches in diameter. The final setting 
of crop is usually only apparent late in 
January. 

If a tree blossoms well in spring, a final 
setting of from to i per cent, of fruit 
to blossom results in a good crop being 
borne. A much greater percentage of 

{Continued on page 26.) 
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Seed Wheat and Oats for 1946 Sowing 

list of Growers of Approved Seed. 

IT kaa been decided to publish affein this year a list ol growers of iqpproved seed wheat 
and oats who have supplies available for sale* The crops of the srowers listed were 
inspected by officers of the Department and reached a standard of purity and tmeness 
to type up to the approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediat^y their available seed of any 


variety is exhausted. 

Wheat. 

Bencubbin . — 

Carney, C., ‘*Maranoa/' Ulamambri. 

Ward, H. E., ‘^Gwenvale,’* Parkcs. 

Harley, H. J., “Wattle Park,“ Tulligibeal. 
McLaren, G, J., “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo. 
Donnett, H., “Braemar,** Gulargambone. 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,** Gooloogong. 

Bordan . — 

Dunkley, A. D., “Bon Lea,'* Brundah, via 
Grenfell* 

Bungulla , — 

Heckendorf, H, F., “Noorongong,” Forbes. 
Eureka,’--- 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,“ Gooloogong. 

Ford , — 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,*' Wallendbeen. 

Howard, G., Kallara, Springdale. 

Fitzgerald, K., Box 294, Griffith. 

McLaren, G. J., “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
Downing, R., “Merton,” Dubbo. 

Donnett, H:, “Braemar,” Gulargambone. 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 

Robson, C. C., “Norcia,” Rivers Road, 
Canowindra. 

McDonald, H. H., “Belmont,” Canowindra. 
Gular . — 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo. 
Byrnes, E., “Glen Ayr,” Burnett. 

Javelin , — 

^ Carr, R. T.. “Enfield,” West Wyalong. 
McLaren, G. J., “Glenmore,” Barmedman, 


Heckendorf, H. F., “Noorongong,” Forbes. 
Rapier , — 

Carney, C., “Maranoa,” Ulamambri. 

Carr, R. T., “Enfield,” West Wyalong. 
Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,*' Gooloogong. 

IVaratah , — 

Bradford, R., “Cooringle,” Nubba. 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 


Oats. 

Algerian , — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview,” Oberon. 
Dickson, A. S., “Yurunga,'' Oberon. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Howard, G., “Kallara,’* Springdale. 

Belar , — 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Hill, A. H., “Carawatha,’* New Molyan, via 
Mendooran. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Uther, L. F., “Myonah,’* Cowra. 

Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo. 

Brigalow . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview,’* Oberon. 
Fulghum . — 

Crick, P., “Mayfair,” Gollan. 

Kurrajong , — 

Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale,’* Parkes. 


Junior Farmm Essay Cmpetitioii Results. 


The Junior Farmers’ Club Council has announced 
the results of the Essay Competition for scholar- 
ships awarded by the Rural Bank. 

Les Scott, of Farm 1845, Lake Wyangan, via 
Griffith, wins the three-year scholarship tenable at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

Margaret Bower, Oceanview, Billinudgel, via 
Mullumbimby, wins the fees and materials for a 


four-year course in Women’s Handicrafts at Syd- 
ney Technical College. 

Competitors were required to write an essay on 
“What I have gained through being a Junior 
Fanner, with particular reference to ray Club pro- 
jects,” and to have done work of merit in connec- 
tion with at least one approved Junior Farmer 
Qub project over the twelve months prior to die 
30th June, 1945 - 




OLIVER TRACTORS 

For Money- Saving Power! 

Great constructional strength . . . increased power 
• . . livelier performance and greater fuel economy 
have made OLIVER Tractors world famous. Where 
there’s tough work to be done, the OLIVER is the 
tractor for the job. A glance reveals its rugged 
sturdiness . . . years of use will prove — 

better to buy an OLIVER than to wish you had.^^ 
Distributors for New South Wales 

MOTOR TRACTORS SS 

Winchcombe House^ Young and Bridge Sts., Sydney. 

Telephones: B 7336, B 7337. Telegrams: “ Sellmotors,” Sydney. 


STOCKS 

are now coming 
forward more 
freely, so keep 
in touch with 
your local 
OLIVER Dealer. 

SPARE PARTS 
ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE. 
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A 1-Stand 



iUuMtration »howM the ** S^F ** on 
epecial angle-iron etand which ie 
£2 10». Od. extra. Normally the 
plant it bolted to two poete. 


Self-Contained 
Shearing Plant 
for less than 
the value of 
fifty sheep t 

Imagine a complete 1 -stand shearing outfit with 
fast-and-loose pulley grinder, ** E-B ** handpiece and 
all sundries for just £48 17s. fid. cash! This is 
far and away the best buy in shearing plants to-day. 

The Cooper ** SMALL-FLOCK ** is well within the 
means of a man with a few hundred sheep and 
gives him all the advantages of plant ownership. 
He can shear when it suits him and be quite 
independent of outside help. 

The ** SMALL-FLOCK Shearing Plant is driven 
by the Cooper ** RV 1 H.P. air-cooled engine. 
Thousands of these engines were used by our 
defence forces during the war, and have proved 
themselves for low fuel consumption and reliability. 
The ** RV engine drives the free-running shearing 
bracket and grinder with 25% reserve power for 
extra tough wool. Sundries are complete right 
down to nuts, bolts and set screws for erecting* 
Inetall an **S-F** NOW for crutching! 



“SMALL-FLOCK” 

Made and Guaranteed By: 

COOPER ENGINEERING COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

Cr. Coward Street and Old Botany Road, Mascot (Sydney). 
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SOU-BORNE DISEASES. 


Importance of Crop Rotation. 

IN a recent book* S. D. Garrett, of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, has brought 
together what it known regarding soil-inhabiting fungal parasites and dieir relations 
with their environment and the plwts which they atta^ For tike last decade or more 
the author has been concerned in the elucidation of various problems associated with 
root disease, primarily ^Hake-all’’ of wheat, first at the Waite Institute in South Australia 
and later at Rothamsted, and he has a knowledge and understanding of the difficult group 
of root disease fungi wUch is unrivalled. 

The following notes present some of the views set out by Garrett: — 


The Soil Flora. 

The soil is not merely an inanimate 
aggregation of mineral particles. It is the 
home of vast numbers of fungi, bacteria, 
protozoans, etc. The fungus flora includes 
the saprophytes — moulds of diverse relation- 
ships which feed on dead parts of plants, 
breaking their complex organic compounds 
down to simpler forms ultimately available 
again to the green plants — and parasites 
which can infect the roots of higher plants. 
An understanding of the behaviour of the 
parasites in the soil and their relationships 
with the rest of the soil flora is basic to the 
development of any system of control. 

Since organic compounds constitute only 
a small fraction of the soil, competition for 
it between the various soil organisms is in- 
tense, and any advantage which an individual 
fungus or bacterium may possess will give 


it a greater chance of survival. Normal soil 
saprophytes are usually unspecialised types 
with the ability to grow and produce spores 
under a wide range of conditions. There 
are, however, certain broad groupings ; some 
have special ability to digest woody tissue, 
others cellulose, proteins, fats, etc., so that 
during the decomposition of a dead plant 
there is a sequence, different phases being 
characterised by different fungus assemb- 
lages. 

So3 Inhabitants and Soil Invaders. 

Garrett envisages the parasites as falling 
broadly into two classes, which he terms 
soil inhabitants and soil invaders. The soil 
inhabitants are primitive and unspecialised, 
and are able to maintain a saprophytic 
existence in competition with the non- 
parasitic soil fungi, between phases of para- 
sitism. Most parasites he classes as soil 
invaders. The special ability which para- 

Pagm 23 
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sites have of attacking living roots gives 
them an advantage over the saproph3rtic 
moulds, thus upsetting the balance of the 
soil flora, but this is usually offset by^ losses 
in other directions. The soil invaders may 
have characteristics of slow growth, 
specialised food requirements, vulnerability 
to change in the soil environment, which 
prevent them competing on an equal basis 
with the saproph)rtes. 

The more highly specialised the parasite, 
the less able is it to maintain a saprophytic 
existence in the soil organic matter in com- 
petition with saprophytes, and it may be 
limited to survival in the tissues of the root 
which it invaded and killed as a parasite, 
gradually dying out as competition becomes 
more intense. Resting organs, spores or 
sclerotia (masses of thick-walled tissue) 
are usually developed as the vegetative or 
expanding phase of growth ceases, and 
these may suffice to tide the fungus over 
between crops. 

The parasitic ability of the individual 
soil-inhabiting parasites varies greatly. 
Some, as Sclerotium rolfsii, Sclerotinia 
sderotiorum, the Texas root rot {Phymato- 
trichum omnivorum), some Phytopthora 
species and Pythium species appear to be 
unspecialised, attacking a wide variety of 
host plants. Until recently, it was thought 
that the root-knot-causing eelworm 
Heterodera marioni also belonged in this 
category, but recent American work has 
shown that there are at least three strains : 
one attacks lucerne, but not peanuts or cot- 
ton; another attacks cotton but not lucerne 
or peanuts ; and a third attacks peanuts and 
also lucerne, but not cotton. Tobacco and 
tomato are susceptible to all three, but dif- 
ferent types of galls are produced on them 
by the different strains. 

The existence of strains of a species 
specially adapted to attack a particular host 
is most important when control measures 
are being worked out. Perhaps the most 
interesting from this point of view is the 
fungus Rhizoctonia solani. This is of world- 
wide distribution, and is probably often 
present as a normal constituent of the soil 
flora. There are very many strains of this 
fungus; some, probably almost, if not en- 
tirely, saprophytic, others attacking such 
divert hosts as potatoes, wheat, beans, cab- 
bages, etc. Each strain has a different host 
range, often partly overlapping the range of 

24 
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another strain. In the case of a variable 
fungus, such as this, it seems conceivable 
that a strain of special parasitic ability 
might be evolved in an area simply by grow- 
ing there continuously the same crop year 
by year. Other parasites again are restricted 
to members of a single family, as clubroot 
of crucifers, or a single genus or even 
species (Fusarium diseases of peas, pota- 
toes, beans). For all soil parasites there is 
a combination of temperature and moisture 
and other environmental conditions which 
is specially conducive to the development of 
the parasitic phase. 

Control Meainret. 

Control measures depend on the type of 
crop, i.^., annual, perennial, intensive. The 
basic type of control is the use of resistant 
varieties, and the production of specially 
desirable types resistant to disease is a 
major task of the plant breeder. Setbacks 
can occur in this type of work owing to the 
appearance of new strains of the parasite. 

In the case of intensive crops, steaming 
or chemical treatment of the soil is possible. 

Crop Rotation. — The main control for 
diseases of annuals, e.g., cereals and vege- 
tables, which constitute the bulk of agricul- 
tural crops, is crop rotation. Parasites 
gradually die out if no host plant is avail- 
able, and the rapidity of this dying out may 
be hastened by some agricultural practices, 
The length of the rotation and the choice of 
alternate crops depend on the disease 
present, whether an unspecialised or adapt- 
able species or one of limited parasitic 
ability, on the length of time it can remain 
saprophytically in the soil, and its type of 
spores or other resting bodies. A rotation 
which might be suitable for Fusarium wilt 
disease might, for instance, be quite wrong 
for root-knot. There is obviously much 
need for further field research into these 
problems. 

The growing of a crop in the same ground 
year by year inevitably results in the build- 
ing up of some disease-causing organism in 
the soil. Continual growing of potatoes 
without rotation in some tableland areas has 
resulted in increase in Fusarium and Verii- 
cillium which cause wilt diseases, and of the 
root-knot eelworm. In some of the coastal 
areas where beans or peas or tomatoes are 
continuously grown, Rhizoctonia, Fusarium, 
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etc., have become very important. An ex- 
ample specially quoted by Garrett is the 
intensification of the ‘‘tsfke-all” disease in 
parts of the wheatg^owing districts of 
Australia by the continual growing of this 
crop without rotation. He even goes so far 
as to suggest that it may have been .to 
Australia's ultimate benefit that this should 
have occurred, in that the disastrous losses 
occasioned by '‘take all" have compelled the 


wheatgrower to adopt a reasonable system 
of crop rotation. 

As well as the actual time factor involved 
in crop rotation, the debris of non-suscep- 
tible crops stimulates the growth of soil 
saprophytes, and this may have a further 
beneficial effect in killing out the parasitic 
types. The incorporation of green crops,, 
animal manures and pasture residues may 
hasten this process. 


New Plant Diseases. 


During the nineteen months ended 30th 
November, 1945, the following diseases were 
recorded for the first time in New South 
Wales : — 

Acer polymorpha (Japanese Maple) — 
VerticilKum dahliae Kleb. (Die-bark) ; 
Woodford. 

Adiantum aethiopicum ( Maiden-hair 
Fern)^ — Gloeosporium sp. (Leaf spot) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Ananas sativa ( Pineapple ) — Sac char 0- 
myces spp. (Yeasty rot in plantations) ; 
North Coast. 

Antirrhinum majus (Snapdragon) — 
Phytophthora sp. (Collar rot) ; Metropoli- 
tan Area. 

Aquilegia vulgaris (Columbine) — Ery- 
siphe polygoni DC. (Powdery mildew); 
Metropolitan Area. 

Bassia birchii (Galvanised Burr) — 

Puccinia bassia^ Samuel (Rust).; Moree. 

Beta vulgaris (Beetroot) — Aphanomyces 
sp. (Beet sickness) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Bidens pilosa (Farmers' Friend) — Enty- 
loma sp. (Leaf spot) ; Somersby. 

Callistephus chinensis (Aster) — Pythium 
sp. (Root rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Camellia japonica ( Camellia ) — Gloeo- 
sporium sp. (Canker) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Campanula media (Canterbury Bell) — 
Sclerotinia sclerotiorum (Lib) de Bary 
(Wilt) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Chrysanthemum sp. (Chrysanthemum) — 
Macrophomina phaseoli Ashby (Root rot) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Cryptostemma calendulaceum (Cape- 
weed) — Peronospora sp. (Downy mildew) ; 
Glenorie. 


Daucus carota (Carrot) — Mosaic 
(virus) ; Leeton, Metropolitan Area. 

Gardenia intermedia and G. florida 
( Gardenia) — Heterodera marioni ( Cornu), 
(^odey (Root knot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Gerbera jamesoni ( Gerbera) — Phytoph-- 
thora sp. (Collar and root rot) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Gladiolus sp. (Gladiolus) — Sclerotinia 
gladioli Drayt. (Neck rot); Metropolitai> 
Area. 

Lantana camara (Lantana) — Phytoph- 
thora parasitica Dast. (Crown and root 
rot) ; Tweed River. 

Lathyrus odoratus (Sweet pea) — Pythium 
sp. (Root rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Lunaria biennis ( Honesty \ — Phytoph- 
thora sp. (Crown rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Lupinus sp, (Lupin) — Pythium sp. (Root 
rot) ; Metropolitan Area, Narara. 

Lycopersicum pimpinellifolium ( Currant 
tomato) — Cladosporium fulvum Cooke 
(Leaf mould) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Mangifera indica (Mango) — Oidium sp. 
(Powdery mildew) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Matthiola incana (Stock) — Pythium sp. 
(Root rot'^ ; Metropolitan Area. 

Oenothera rosea (Oenothera) — Pythium 
sp. (Root rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Papaver nudicaule (Iceland poppy) — 
Sclerotinia sclerotiorum (Lib) de Bary 
(Wilt) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Pastinaca sativa (Parsnip) — Ramularia 
pastinacae Bubak, and Cercosporella pas- 
tinacae Karst (Leaf spots) ; Panama. 

Plumeria cu:uHfolia (Frangipanni) — Pho^ 
mopsis sp. (Die-back).; Metropolitan Area. 
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Primula malacoides ( Primula) — Phy- 
tophthora sp. (Crown rot) ; Metropolitan 
Area. 

Poncirus trifoliata (Trifoliate orahge) — 
Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, 
(Root knot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Ranunculus sp. (Ranunculus) — Pythium 
sp. (Root rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Sechium edule (Choko) — Erysiphe 
cichoracearum DC. (Powdery mildew); 
Metropolitan Area. 


The Heavy “ Drop ” of Citrus 

flowers mature fruit when the blossoming 
is less profuse. 

It is impracticable to influence appre- 
ciably the number of blossoms produced by 
a tree. All that is practicable is to ensure 
that the tree condition is sufficiently satis- 
factory to nurture and support as long as 
is possible the blossoms produced. This 
entails maintaining fertility, especially the 
nitrogen supply, at a satisfactory level. The 
tree must make reasonable growth, have 
satisfactory size and sufficient large-sized 
leaves to elaborate the sap and store require- 
ments for the tree’s future needs. 

Meeting the fertiliser requirements and 
judicious waterings are essential to satis- 
factory tree health. A soil moisture 
condition neither too dry nor too wet is 
necessary. Disturbance of the soil too 
deeply is likely to affect root activity, thus 
interrupting the nutritional supply. 

Beyond observing these requirements, 
little can be done to aid the tree further in 
holding its crop, though a very great influ- 
ence results from climatic conditions. 

High winds greatly increase the rate of 
transpiration, which results from high 
temperatures with low humidities. Such 
conditions affect fruit setting, particularly 
if soil moisture is very low. 


Sterculia diversifolia (Kurrajong) — 
Phytophthora parasitica Dast. (Root rot) ; 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 

Tagetes sp. (French marigold) — Phytoph- 
thora cryptogea Pettybr. & Laff. (Collar 
rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Viola tricolor (Pansy) — Pythium sp. 
(Root rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Zinnia sp. (Zinnia) — Pythium sp. Root 
rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 


Fruit— c ontinued from page 21. 

Practices which tend to minimise the 
effects of adverse climatic influences during 
spring and early summer are likely to be 
helpful. These are: (i) to ensure soil 
moisture being available to the trees, mulch 
the land where possible to reduce tempera- 
ture of the surface soil, thus minimising 
evaporation and lowering the rate of 
transpiration; (2) avoid cultivating and 
loosening the soil so as to restrict undue 
aeration and possible injury to superficial 
roots of the trees. 

In cases where the trees are in poor condi- 
tion, showing little growth, small size of 
leaves and foliage not fairly dense, improve- 
ment in tree condition should be attempted. 
Only success in that direction can result in 
subsequent blossoming being fruitful. 

Snmmary. 

(1) Orange trees everywhere are prone 
to shed or drop newly-formed fruits. 

(2) The severity of the ‘‘drop” is influ- 
enced by tree health and also by abnormal 
climatic conditions. 

(3) Tree health can be ensured by a 
suitable soil condition, and ample complete 
fertiliser and soil moisture. 


FaciDg of Cherries Prohibited. 


^Row-facing”, '‘bunch-facing” or any similar 
method of packing cherries is now prohibited by 
law. 

“Cherry growers, shopkeepers and the public 
should note that a recently gazetted regulation 
prohibits the packing of cherries by the methods 
known as 'row-facing* or 'bunch-facing' or in 
any similar manner,” said the Minister for Agri- 

as 


culture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), “The 
sale of cherries so packed is also prohibited.” 

The Minister also warned against the dishonest 
practice of “topping” cherries— the placing of 
superior cherries on the upper surface and in- 
ferior fruit underneath. 

The penalty for any of the foregoing practices 
was up to £50. 



'4 mean higher 

PROFITS . . . 

Increase your chances of a bumper crop this year. 
Specify I.C.I. dependable plant protection p«'o- 
ducts and give your fruit, vine and vegetable 
crops full protection against insect pests and 
fungous diseases. 

N.S.W. Distributon; 

WILLIAM COOPER b NEPHEWS (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 


PMWT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
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EGGINS-FOSTERS SEEDS 

For the FARM and GARDEN. Bulk and Packet Supplies. 

New SeoMon^M Seed Now Ready. 

JAPAKESE millet — ^F or aariy fraan faad crop. 

MAIZE — Prime quality seed specially grown under careful superTision. 

VarimiimR: Early Learning Yellow Dent 

Fitzroy Hickory King 

Giant White Silvermine 

Golden Superb 

Seed Maimm Is in eery thort aappiy- - thmreform order marly* 

B6ANS — This seed also has been specially grown under expert supervision* 

Varieties are Brown Beauty, Canadian Wonder, Hawkeshury Wonder and 
N.S.W. GOVERNMENT CERTIFIED HAWKESBURY WONDER. 

SORGHUM — Moruya (South Coast) grown varieties — ^Saccaline and Early Orange. 

Specially grown for us by reliable growers. 

AUTUMN GRASS SEEDS: N.Z. Red Clover, NJ:. White Clover, N.Z. Perennial Rye* 
N.Z. Italian Rye, N.Z. Cocksfoot. Hunter River Broadleaf Lucerne, etc. 

NEW SEASON’S VEGETABLE, VINE CROP AND TOMATO SEEDS IN 

PACKETS OR BULK. 

Send your order# and enquiries to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

The firm with City and Country facilitiee providing a Service for the 

Man on the Land. 


You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE— either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an effective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. 6c H. O. Wills (Aust.) Ltd. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 
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The Storage of Vegetables for Processing.* 

E. G. Hall, B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Research Officer. 

IT is sometunes necessary to store vegetables for varions periods before consumption or 
until they can be handled by processing plants. Vegetables are often diverted from 
processing plants because they cannot be used immediately, yet diey possibly could be 
used within a period during which fliey could be satisfactorily stored. A proper appre- 
ciation of Ae requirements for successful storage of vegetables and the possibilities of 
efficient storage would assist in maintaining maximum output for a much longer period 
Aan b at present achieved. 

The following notes have been prepared to supply mformation on efficient meAods 
of handling and storing Ae common vegetables. 


Handle Carefully. 

Vegetables intended for storage must be 
carefully handled as injuries increase the 
rate of deterioration due to wilting, loss of 
quality and decay during storage. All 
diseased or injured material should be re- 
moved after harvesting or after delivery, 
and only sound, fresh, good quality material 
should be stored. 

Cool Storage b Generally Best. 

Whenever space is available, cool storage 
at 32-34 deg. Fahr. should be used for all 
vegetables except potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
pumpkins and tomatoes. 

For the latter vegetables shed tempera- 
tures exceed the optimum for common stor- 
age for the greater part of the year in most 
areas and some refrigeration is very desir- 
able. 

However, existing cooling storage space 
is very limited and the vegetables will often 
have to be stored at atmospheric tempera- 
tures. In cooler areas hard vegetables can 
be successfully common stored for quite 
long periods during the winter and early 
spring months. While data for desirable 
relative humidities in store are given in this 
paper, it is realized that few cold stores are 
equipped with humidity control. 

Avoid Shriv^ing. 

It is important that vegetables should be 
maintained in a firm, crisp and fresh condi- 
tion as long as possible. Therefore, during 
storage it will be particularly important to 
minimize shrinkage. It has been shown that 

* Alto appetred in Food Pres*rvaiion OtMtletly, 

March/ June, 1945. 


shrivelled roots do not process as well as 
firm ones, so that shrinkage will often be 
the main problem in storage. 

VenHbA>ii) b Important 

Nevertheless the provision of ample 
ventilation both in cool storage and in com- 
mon, or shed, storage is essential. Vege- 
tables should be stored in crates or boxes 
wherever possible. When such rigid and 
open containers are stacked on a false floor 
or on dunnage, and when they are spaced 
to provide a fair amount of air circulation, 
they allow adequate ventilation of the 
produce. The bags usually used for hard 
vegetables, and known as ‘‘Chapman” sacks, 
are often unsatisfactory as storage con- 
tainers because of the difficulty of providing 
ventilation. Open-mesh onion bags are more 
satisfactory, and are to be preferred when 
the use of bags is unavoidable. Such bags 
can be used successfully for hard vegetables. 

Stacking of Bags. 

Where large quantities of hard vegetables 
are to be stored in bags, the bags should be 
stacked in pillars formed by laying pairs of 
bags crosswise up to a height of not more 
than six bags. The bottom bags should be 
laid on a false floor of slats on 2 inch x 4 
inch bearers, and the individual stacks or 
pillars should be separated by an air space 
of 3 or 4 inches. 

Another good way to stack bagged pro- 
duce, which has the additional advantage of 
providing vertical ventilating shafts, is 
shown in the accompanying sketches. With 
this method it is not usually necessary to 
leave a space between each individual stack 
or pillar. 
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Haadlbig from Cool Storafo. 

If produce is taken straight from cool 
storage to atmospheric conditions ' during 
warm or damp weather, there is frequently 
a considerable condensation on the cool 
surface of the material. It is the more 
marked the higher the atmospheric humidity. 

Such ^‘sweating" is very undesirable and 
should be avoided wherever possible. Unless 
such wet produce dries out quickly it is 
very liable to rotting and breakdown. Sweat- 
ing can be avoided by allowing the produce 
to warm up gradually by holding at an 
intermediate temperature of 45-SO deg. 
Fahr. for one to three days. If this is not 
practicable, the packages should be venti- 
lated as thoroughly as possible on removal 
from cool storage, and the vegetables dis- 
posed of without delay. 

Sweating will not be harmful if the vege- 
tables are to be processed within 24 hours 
of removal from cool storage. 

Inspect Freqnendy^ 

During storage the vegetables should be 
carefully inspected at frequent intervals, 
and removed at the first appearance of un- 
due deterioration such as decay, sprouting 
or shrivelling. It never pays to keep de- 
teriorated produce in storage, or to store 
produce which is initially of inferior quality 
or damaged in any way. The storage periods 
quoted later only apply under good condi- 
tions and with good vegetables. Often, in 
actual practice vegetables will have to be 
removed from storage after shorter periods, 
hence the warning that they should 
be inspected frequently. Unless frequent 
inspections are made during storage avoid- 
able losses will occur. 

The requirements for successful storage 
of the vegetables of importance for process- 
ing are outlined below. 

Reqnirementi for the Saccettfol Storage 
of Potatoes. 

Cool Storage , — Potatoes are best stored 
at a temperature of 42-45 deg. Fahr., with 
a relative humidity of 90 per cent. At lower 
temperatures the potatoes develop sugar 
and, besides becoming too sweet, are t&n 
liable tb scorch during drying. At high 
temperatures sprouting becomes trouble- 
some and shrivelling is increased. Potatoes 
should be held at a temperature of about 
60 deg. Fahr^ with a fairly high humidity 
for the first ten to fourteen days. This initial 

2S 


‘'curing'^ results in less rotting and less 
shrivelling. Under these conditions potatoes 
should keep satisfactorily in cold storage for 
periods up to six months. The bags should 
be stacked in the storage room on a false 
floor and spaced so as to allow good circula- 
tion of air through the stack. 

Common Storage , — Potatoes can be suc- 
cessfully stored in sheds through the winter 
months in cool districts if certain precau- 
tions are taken to keep the shed temperature 
as low as possible and to provide ventilation. 
The storage shed should be in the coolest 
spot available, such as on a southern hill- 
side, and should be sheltered from the sun. 
The buildings must have ventilating doors 
low down in the walls and high up in the 
roof. These would be closed on all except 
cold days and would be opened at night to 
take full advantage of the cool night air 
which will circulate through the shed and 
cool the potatoes. 

If best results are to be obtained the shed 
should be insulated to reduce heating during 
the day. The insulation should be water- 
proofed on the inside. A cheap and satis- 
factory insulation is obtained by fastening 
wire netting 6 to 12 inches out from the 
walls and tightly packing the space with 
straw. To prevent condensate drip, the 
ceiling should be insulated more than the 
walls. 

The potatoes should be stacked on a 
false floor and should be kept 6 inches 
clear of the walls. They may be stored in 
bulk in bins instead of in bags, if the bins 
are built clear of the walls and if vertical 
ventilating shafts are placed in the middle 
of the bin from the floor up. These shafts 
are built by nailing 18 inch lengths of 2 
inch boards spaced i inch apart to 4 inch 
by 2 inch studs. 

Pitting or Clamp Storage , — ^Although 
extensively practised overseas where the 
winters are more severe, clamp storage is 
of limited use in Australia, because it is 
difficult to keep the temperature of the 
potatoes low enough and it is difficult to 
ventilate them properly. Sprouting and rot- 
ting are often serious troubles, especially if 
the clamps are not properly constructed. 
However, clamping may be useful as a 
cheap method of storage during the winter 
months in the coldest parts of the country. 
Actually the storage is rarely underground 
because of difficulties of ventilation and 
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drainage ; therefore the process is not 
strictly pitting and should be referred to as 
clamp storage. 

A dry, well-drained spot should be 
selected on sloping ground. Two poles are 
placed on the surface, parallel and 4 feet 
apart. Straw or brush is placed on the 
ground between them and the potatoes piled 
in on the straw to make a conical heap or, 
if large quantities are being stored, the 
potatoes should be heaped in a well ridged 
row. 

The potatoes are then thickly thatched 
with straight straw — ^wheat or rye straw be- 
ing much better than oat or barley straw; 
reeds can also be used. The thatching is 
then covered with beaten-down sods of 
earth, the sodding being done from the 
bottom up to within 9 inches of the top, 
which should be covered with a straw ridge. 
The provision of additional ventilation by 
the use of piping coming through the top is 
desirable to reduce the risks due to excess 
moisture. Finally a drain 9 inches wide and 
9 inches deep is cut around the clamp. 

Potatoes must be well dried before clamp- 
ing, as excess moisture causes excessive 
rotting. If weather permits, it is as well to 
leave the potatoes with only the straw 
covering for a fortnight or so to remove 
some of the moisture. Potatoes in clamps 
should keep satisfactorily for three to four 
months, that is, until the spring in cool 
highland areas. 

General . — Potatoes should be stored in the 
dark, as light causes a greening of the skin, 
and even partial exposure to light may cause 
a yellowing of the flesh. They should not 
be lifted until fully mature and should be 
thoroughly dry before being placed in stor- 
age. 

Freshly dug potatoes can be held satisfac- 
torily for several weeks at ordinary shed 
temperatures, even in warmer areas, 
provided that the stack is well ventilated. If 
It is noticed that the potatoes are shrivelling 
too much, they may be sprinkled with water, 
as required, but this precaution would only 
be necessary in warm, dry weather. 

Certain varieties may be unsatisfactory 
for processing if they are cold-stored for 
long periods. This applies particularly to 
the Brownell variety for dehydration. 
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Carrots and Pamiiiis. 

Cool Storage . — Carrots and parsnips are 
best stored at a temperaure of 32-34 deg. 
Fahr! with a humidity of 90-95 per cent. 
Under these conditions they will keep for 
four to five months. 



^roni View 

Dlatfrtms ahowintf Method of Stackintf Batftfed 
Produce with Vertical Ventilating Shaft. 


The roots should be carefully harvested 
as the skin, of the carrot particularly, is 
tender and easily injured. The tops should 
be cut off close. For cool storage the roots 
should be washed clean in running water, 
dried, and placed in crates or boxes. Owing 
to the difficulty of providing adequate ven- 
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tilation there is too much sweating in bags. 
If plenty of clean water is not available, 
carrots and parsnips are better not washed 
unless they have been dug from heavy soil 
and are very dirty. 

Common Storage , — If unwashed and 
handled carefully, carrots and parsnips can 
be common stored for two to three months 
without undue loss in the manner described 
for potatoes. If shrivelling is noticeable, 
the bags should be sprayed occasionally with 
water and covered with damp bags. How- 
ever, if the roots are too damp, or sweat due 
to inadequate ventilation, rotting may be 
serious. 

General , — Wherever possible, only car- 
rots from new ground should be stored. 
Watery Soft Rot caused by the fungus 
Sclerotinia sclerotiorum has been found to 
be responsible for much of the rotting of 
stored carrots. This disease originates in 
the field. Where carrots have been grown 
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on the same ground for some time the roots 
will be considerably infected with this f^- 
gus which will cause considerable rotting 
if the roots are subsequently stored or if 
they are transported long distances with 
insufficient ventilation. 

Short varieties of carrots, such as Chan- 
tenay, keep better than long varieties, 
principally because shrinkage is less. Under 
warm, dry conditions, the rate of shrivelling 
of carrots and parsnips can be very rapid. 

Carrots, particularly, require good ven- 
tilation during storage as they give off 
moisture and carbon dioxide in considerable 
quantities. 

Freshly-dug carrots and parsnips can be 
held satisfactorily for two or three weeks 
at ordinary shed temperatures, even in 
warmer areas, provided that the stack is 
well ventilated and that, when necessary, 
precautions are taken to reduce shrivelling. 

{To be continued) 


The Geological Sources of the Ciniimoner Chemical Elemeiits. 

(Continued from page i6.) 


Other mineral nutrients are contained in 
larger amounts in the roots and stalks of 
plants which are largely returned to the soil. 

The beneficial effects of the applications 
of phosphate include greater rapidity of 
early growth, early maturity, and increased 
development of the root systetm. Phos- 
phorus plays a part in such physiological 
processes as cell division, sugar metabolism 
and photosynthesis. 

New South Wales in normal times ob- 
tains its phosphate from Nauru and Ocean 
Islands. Local deposits in caves at Well- 
ington, Stuart Town, Borenore, Ashford, 
and Molong, and a surface deposit at Cano- 
windra, are of negligible value. 

Phosphate Fixation m Sofl. 

Only a relatively small percentage of the 
phosphate applied to a soil is recoverable 


in crops — ^much remains in the soil in a com- 
paratively unavailable condition. This is 
particularly true of soils which have a 
high iron and aluminium content, the phos- 
phates of these metals being largely insol- 
uble. Under such conditions correct ferti- 
lizer placement is important. Band appli- 
cation and the use of granular forms of 
superphosphate are advantageous. Of re- 
cent years good results have been claimed 
for the use of serpentine superphosphate 
under New Zealand conditions, where fixa- 
tion of phosphate has been a problem in 
some parts. This fertilizer is made by mix- 
ing superphosphate with ground serpen- 
tine; it is claimed that the water soluble 
phosphate reverts to a form less soluble but 
still available for crops, 

{To be continued,) 


faqimtance of the Dahrymg hdiuby. 


The production of milk per anuum in Australia 
ranges from 950,000,000 gallons to 1,250,000,000 
l^allons according to seasonal conditions. The cash 
income from dairying is approximately one- 
seventh of the total from agricultural and pas- 
toral sources. Of all persons over i6 years of 
age one in twenty-five earns his or her living 
directly from dair^ring. About 3} million cows 
are required to be k^t in milk to maintain the 

30 


industry on the present basis of production. In 
a good season, in addition to other milk products 
such as condensed milk, cheese and milk powder, 
as much as 112,000 tons of butter are exported 
from Australia to other countries, principally the 
United Kingdom. 

In New South Wales there are approximately 
44,000 people engaged in production on dairy 
farms. 
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BUSHFiRES / 

The B-W. BUSHFIRE FIGHTER and 

Pumping Unit driven by a 3 h.p. 

DD|T*|CIJ No Relief Valve needed ( 

D1\I 1 lOil T I I outfit. Fills Supp 

- - [iini A iffiMillmri Tank at 50 gallons pi 

PFXTPR minute. Supplied cpr 

» " * * m |\ plete with two 30 j 

r^wwvw^ 9 I \ hoses, extension rod 

ENGINE / huKl 


Easily Portable 
— on Channel 
Steel Base. 

Lifted J 

conveniently M 
on any lorry M ^ 
or truck. 

Outfit is complete 

with Tubular, Collapsible 

Extension Arms for lifting. 


No Relief Valve needed on 
this outfit. Fills Supply 

K tt 50 gallons per 
Supplied cpm- 
ivith two 30 ft. 
extension rods, 
Edgeli cutoffs and 
1/8 inch straight 
jet nozzles, 20 
feet of armoured 
suction hose, 8 
feet tank supply 
hose. Ample cap- 

put out of action^ 
The design lends itself to pumping 
water for many other purposes. 


When there is a risk of FiREi 

DON’T LIGHT ANYTHING OUT OF DOORS. 

CvanqgaS 

It is Safe, Certain, Non-Inflammable. 


BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

** Everything for the Man on the Land” 
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IN PLANNING FOR 1946 

LET US LAY A SOUND FOUNDATION . . . 

On the farm, in the market garden, and in the home plot the results of all your 
skilled and carefully planned effort in the cultivation of the land, will depend largely 
on the seed which you use. 

IN SHORT, YOU MUST SOW QUALITY TO GROW QUAUTY. 


A proUtahle crop of 
Devlin' 9 Choice 
Tomato. A Yaiee* 
epeciality, whichp 
by eheer merit, hae 
forced ita way to 
the forefront of 
commercial T oma- 
foes. 


IN 1945 A FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE WAS REGISTERED 
IN THE NUMBER AND VOLUME OF SALES OF YATES’ RELIABLE 
SEEDS— 

figures for the year were an all-time record. For this result we are grateful to 
clients throughout the Commonwealth. The bulk of the business has come from 
customers, who, over a period of years have proved that Yates’ Seeds ARE Reliable — 

IN EFFECT, THAT THEY ARE DEPENDABLE AS TO GERMINA 
TION, QUALITY OF THE STRAIN, AND TRUENESS TO TYPE. 

Wc wilh to .ay tkank>you to these old friends, also to new customers, many of them 
Servicemen finding their feet once again in the civilian sphere. 

TO ONE AND ALL WE WISH “ GOOD HEALTH AND PROSPERITY 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR.” 

A YATES’ DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR SHOPPING CENTRE WILL WELCOME YOUR 
ENQUIRY FOR ALL VARIETIES OF SEEDS, ALSO BULBS AND PLANTS IN 
SEASON. 

6,000 AUSTRALIAN STORES STOCKING THE POPULAR YATES’ PACKETS 

PROVIDE A NATION-WIDE SEED-SERVICE. 

Writ* ut if you have any difficulty in obtaining tupplioa. Catalogue will bo sent pout 
frao on roguoot. Current monthly Price Liet of tdl eeede by weight for market 
gardener., farmert and graxiert will gladly be cent poet free. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

“ Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

Telephony: Lettere: TeUgrama: 

MA 6771 (9 Imea). Box 2707, G.P.O., Sjrdney. Seodsmaa, Sydney.” 
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Approved Seed— January^ 1946. 


To assist in the production and distri'bution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as to 
the location of its production, and must be accom- 
panied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Cabbage — 

Yates Select Succession, No. 64146— Arthur 
Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, 
Sydney. 

Yates Enkhuizen Glory — A. Yates & Co. Pty. 
Ltd,, 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Cauliflower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 


Cauliflower — continued. 

Yates Phenomenal Early— Arthur Yates & Co. 

Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Yates Phenomenal Five Months— Arthur Yates 
& Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 
Yates Phenomenal Main Crop — Arthur Yates 
& Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 
Hawkesbury Solid White — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Onions — 

Extra Early Flat White— A. Yates & Co. Pty. 
Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Hunter River Brown — A. Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Beet — 

Yates Derwent Globe (Improved Crimson 
Globe) — ^A. Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex- 
street, Sydney. 

Yates Early Wonder — A. Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Szvede — 

Yates Champion Purple Top — A. Yates & Co. 
Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 


Varieties of Approvei! Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis- 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom- 
mend^ commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 


information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties: — 

Tomatoes — 

Rouge de Marmande, Pearson. 


Stock Losses io Transit. 

Country Killing the Answer. 


Of 300 pigs recently consigned from Wagga to 
Sydney, ninety-six were found to be dead on 
arrival at Homebush abattoirs, and five more died 
after unloading. The total loss was assessed at 

“It is obvious that if it had been necessary to 
transport these pigs for a short rail journey only, 
-as it will be when country killing is in full swing, 
this loss would have been entirely avoided,’* said 
the Minister for Agricuture (Hon. E. H. Graham. 
M.L.A.) when referring to this occurrence. 

Stockowners and others concerned, continued 
Mr. Graham, knew that mortality frequently 
•occurred in connection with the rail transport of 
stock over long journeys, and that an appreciable 


number of animals were dead or had to be de- 
stroyed on arrival at Homebush. That applied 
to all types of animals — cattle, sheep and pigs. 
During the summer months the danger to pigs 
increased during temporary hot spells which 
occurred every year. The loss of the Wagga pigs 
emphasised one of the important factors which 
had encouraged the Government, said Mr. Graham, 
to proceed with the programme of increasing the 
facilities for the killing of live stock in the coun- 
try. The four centres chosen — Dubbo, Goulburn. 
Gunnedah and Wagga — were widely distributed 
through the State and consequently the railage of 
stock over long distances would be considerably 
reduced if stockowners fully supported those 
country killing works. 
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The Importatioii of Queen Bees. 

Difficulties to be Overcome. 


WITH the war over bee-farmers are becoming 
interested in the prospect of afain importing 
queen bees from overseas. Some years have 
now elapsed since importations were possible, 
particnlarly from European countries. Only a 
few bees have come from the United States of 
America owinj^ to the uncertainty of the air 
mail Mrvice, but this position wiD no doubt be 
improved in the near future. Another aspect 
which favours possible early importations from 
the United States of America is that more is 
known of the disease situation in regard to bees 
in that country than in the war ravaged Euro- 
pean countries. 


The Situation in Italy is Most Obscure. 

The position in regard to possible 
importations from Italy is very obscure. No 
information is available as to the damage 
caused during the war to the bee-keeping 
industry in that country. The damage may 
be considerable and some time may elapse 
before bee-breeding work to cater for an 
export trade can be established on a satis- 
factory basis. 

Then there is much anxiety concerning 
the possible spread of acarine disease 
during the hostilities, when little if any 
control could be exercised. It was known 
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that the much dreaded acarine disease was 
present in northern Italy before the war, 
and the position will need to be clarified 
before there is a chance of securing impor- 
tations from Italy. 

Air mail services from Italy to Australia 
will require to be established on a sound 
and regular basis, if losses in mailing queen 
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bees are to be avoided, and care will need 
to be taken to ensure that the bees are not 
sprayed with D.D.T. or \)ther insecticides 
at any time during transit. 

Camidan and Caucasian Queens. 

The importation of Carniolan or Cau- 
casian queen bees may also be difficult, as 
they come from European countries directly 
affected by the war, although the possible 
spread of acarine disease may not prove a 
cause for anxiety, as in the case of Italy. 

It may thus be seen that some time must 
elapse before the position in regard to the 


consigned to the Chief Quarantine Officer 
and the following documents have been 
delivered to him: — 

(a) a declaration by the owner stating: 

1. that the bees are free from 
disease; and 

2. that they are from an apiary 
that is free from disease; and 

(b) a certificate by a Government 
Veterinary Surgeon or other 
officer whose duties relate to api- 
culture, in the country from which 
the bees are exported, certifying: 




The Large 
Cage used 
when Queen 
Bees were 
Shipped from 
Overseas. 

A small comb 
for the queen 
and her escort 
to cluster on 
was inserted in 
the centre of 
the cage. 



possible importation of queen bees from 
European countries will be clear. 

Quarantine Regulations for Bees. 

Any beekeeper who proposes to import 
queen bees from any country should first 
of all make a careful study of the Quaran- 
tine Regulations. These are as follows: — 

‘‘Queen bees and escort bees from any 
country shall not be landed unless they are 


1. that the bees are from an area 
which is free from any disease 
affecting bees ; and 

2. that Isle of Wight disease 
(acariasis ) does not exist in the 
country from which the bees are 
exported or that that disease 
does not exist in any apiary 
within twenty miles of the 
apiary in which the bees were 
kept.” 


Feeding Bees 

With Natural Pollen and Soybean Flour. 


AN intereftiiig article entitled ^Tood Reserves 
for Bees,” by C. L. Farrar of tbe United States 
of America Department of Agricnltore, was 
pnblithed in a recent issue of the American Bee 
JonmaL It dUensses the nset of natural pollen 
mixed with soybean floor for feeding. 

Specially manufactured pollen traps are 
used in the United States of America for 
collecting natural pollen. They are placed 
in the front of populous hives when pollen 


is being gathered in abundance and pollen 
is removed from the bees' legs as they pass 
through the traps. This pollen is stored and 
used with soybean flour when pollen is 
scarce. 

The following few extracts from this 
informative article will be read with 
interest : — 

“Feedings tests have shown that i lb. of 
pollen is required to rear approximately 
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4,500 bees. Normal colonies probably con- 
sume 40 to 50 lb. of pollen in a year. This 
represents 8 to 10 gallons of pollen pellets. 
The brood-rearing value of a given quantity 
of pollen can be increased six to eight times 


QUEEN BEE! DELIVER QUICK! 

TO 


SEE OVER 



tine and Given a Freah Eacort before betntf 
aentto the Apiary in Auatralia. 


by supplementing it with three times its 
.weight of expeller-processed soybean flour. 
Thus, I lb. of pollen plus 3 lb. of flour will 
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enable a colony to rear approximately 30,000 
bees. 

‘The feeding of trapped pollen supply 
mented with soybean flour in cake form is 
a practical method for regulating colony 
development during the critical period of 
the season. 

“The formula for the supplemented 
pollen cake consists of one part dry matter 
(one part pollen and three parts of expeller- 
processed soybean flour) and two parts 
sugar syrup (two parts sugar and one part 
of hot water). 

“Dry pollen softens readily in water, but 
not in sugar syrup; therefore, the desired 
amount of pollen should be added to the 
water before dissolving the sugar. One 
cake w^ould be prepared by adding 2 ounces 
of pollen to 5 ounces of water. Then stir 
in 10 ounces of sugar until dissolved or in 
suspension. Finally, add 6 ounces of soy- 
bean flour and mix thoroughly. Any 
number of i>2 lb. cakes can be prepared by 
using muliples of these values.’* 


Sales of Useless Pest Destroyers Now Illegal. 


It is now illegal to sell any household or agricul- 
tural pest destroyer — insecticide, fungicide or 
weedicide — unless it is registered under the Pest 
Destroyers Act. 

“Recent complaints regarding the ineffective- 
ness of alleged D.D.T. spray mixtures foisted on 
the public by unscrupulous manufacturers instance 
the need for the control which the Pest Destroyers 
Act gives over the sale and adulteration of in- 
secticides, fungicides, and weed destroyers,” said 
the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, re- 
cently. 

“The Act aims to protect the interests of agri- 
culturists, householders and reputable manufac- 
turers, and although it came into force in Sep- 
tember last, a period of grace was allowed whole- 
sale dealers in these materials to comply with its 
requirements as regards registration, labelling, 
etc. Some hundreds of applications for registra- 


tion have already been received by my Depart- 
ment,” said Mr. Graham, “and a special Commit- 
tee has been set up to deal with them. As soon 
as that work is completed the Act will be enforced 
rigorously. Registration of useless sprays and 
dusts will be refused.” 

The Act prescribes for annual registration by 
wholesale dealers of all pest destroyers they 
place on the market. Registration forms are 
available from the Department of Agriculture, 
and on them must be disclosed names and places 
of business of wholesale dealer and manufacturer, 
distinguishing name or “brand” of the pest de- 
stroyer, its active constituents, and directions for 
use. All destroyers offered for sale must bear a 
label setting out most of the particulars just men- 
tioned, in addition to net weight or volume, and 
the words, “Registered under the Pest Destroyers 
Act, 1945 (New South Wales)”. 


Summer Time is Trouble linm in Dairying Districts. 


Continuance of unfavourable weather condi- 
tions in dairying districts will make the lot of the 
dairy farmer difficult enough. Feed and water 
shortages quickly pull down production, and un- 
less increased vigilance is exercised by dairy 
farmers in the matter of cleanliness they will find 
that these same unfavourable conditions will also 
adversely affect cream quality. 

The Division of Dairying of the Department of 
Agriculture directs particular attention to the need 
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for careful cleansing and scalding of all dairy 
utensils, aerating and cooling of cream, and to the 
importance of frequent delivery to factories and 
depots. The Department's Dairy Instructor in 
your district is there to help you in these matters, 
or you may write to the Department's Head 
Office, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, for free leaflets 
on the avoidance and control of defects in milk 
and cream, and on the cleansing and care of milk- 
ing machines. 
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BRITISH, BUILT 


were used in the War . . . 

where reliability meant everything. No wonder many of our 
customers had to go without Lister engines for their shearings 
milking, pumping and so on. 

Now the outlook is brighter. In a few months’ time our ship- 
ments of Lister Engines from England will be bigger and more 
regular. Once again Australia’s men on the land will have the 
advantage of using the Rolls-Royce of Farm Engines ” — ^with 
all its wartime experience behind it. 

DAINCAR, CEDYE & /HALLOCH LTD. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Branches at 18 Baylis St., South Wagga, & 79 Keen St., Lismore. 
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PEST CONTROL 

A Complete Range of Duets and Sprays are Available for the 
Destruction of ** Profit Eating ** Pests and Diseases. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

AP50 (Grub Control). TOMATO DUST. 

NICODUST No. 3. SULPHUR DUST. 

NlCODUST No. 5. SPECIAL COMBINED MIXTURES. 

AZURINE DUST. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 

HARBAS (Red OU). 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 

PARIS GREEN. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD POWDER, 


OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 

SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 

Price lOj^d. per lb. packed in 


1 cwt. drums. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £5 14s. Od. Nett. 
SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “OHLSSON” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 


NOW AVAILABLE 

D. D.T. 

(dichloro — diphenyle — ^trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2i% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet. 

THEO. 0HI.880 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 


Tel.: STORE M3446. 


After hours: XJ 1379. 
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m6tx}r 9e(Sr6. 

cotdrilnAed by tbe £nk>molqgical btaiuh 


The Fruit-tree Moth Borer (Cryptophasa unipunctata.) 


DAMAGE hat been canted to variout fruit treet 
jn a number of dittrictt by the caterpillart of 
the fruit-tree moth borer, the treet mott affected 
being peachet, nectarinet and plnmt. Thu 
intect it the mott frequently noticed borer 
infetting fruit treet, on account of the con- 
spicnout brown matt of gnawed wood and 
oxcrement with which the larva covert the 
tunnel opening in the tree. 

The cateqpillars of this moth under natural 
conditions commonly infest the black wattle 
(Acacia decurrens), but for many years, 
in addition to the orchard trees mentioned 
above, have also been recorded attacking 
apricots, cherries and prunes. Other trees 
have been recorded as hosts for the cater- 
pillars of this moth, but it is possible that 
these records refer to other members of the 
family (Xyloryctidae) ^ which, in Australia, 
contains more than two hundred and fifty 
species. 

The adult moths, which measure from 
about to 234 inches across their out- 
spread wings, are satiny-white. The upper 
surface of the abdomen is black, with an 
orange-coloured fringe of hairs and a thick 
tuft at the tip. There is a small black spot 
near the centre of each of the forewings. 

The eggs are deposited on the surface of 
the bark, and the small caterpillars, on hatch- 
ing, commence to feed on the bark and bore 
downwards into the tree. The tunnel is 
enlarged as the caterpillar grows, until finally 
hy the time the caterpillar is fully-fed, it 
is 4 or more inches in depth. The tunnels, 
usually, are made in the forks of the trees 
or between the main branches, but where 
small trees with upright limbs are infested, 
continued bark feeding may lead to ring- 
barking. During the day the caterpillar 
hides in the tunnel, but at night it conies out 
to feed upon the bark surrounding the 
tunnel opening. The damaged bark is always 

C • 


covered with a mass of gnawed wood and 
excrement, webbed together with fine silken 
strands. 


When fully-fed, the reddish-brown cater- 
pillar, which may then measure about lYz 



Adult of Common Fruit- tree. Moth Borer. 



Le/t.— Branch Showing Webbed Materiel Covering 
Tunnel Entrance. 

Centre . — Caterpillar of the Common Fruit-tree Moth 
Borer. 

Webbed Material Removed to Show Tunnel 
^trance and Damage to the Bark. 
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inches in length, closes the tunnel entrance 
with a wad of silken web and chewed wood, 
and changes into a chrysalis or pupa, from 
which, later, the adult moth emerges. ^ 

Control 

Remove the mass of webbed material 
from the bark to expose the opening to the 
tunnel and then insert a piece of pliable 
wire and twist it around to kill the cater- 
pillar within. 

Another method is to inject a few drops 
of kerosene into the tunnel to cause the 
caterpUlar to crawl out, when it can be 
destroyed. Fumigation with carbon bisul- 


phide by injecting a few drops of the liquid 
into the tunnel and then plugging the 
entrance is also effective in controlling the 
caterpillars. If either of the two latter 
methods is adopted, care should be takea 
to ensure that only a very small amount of 
the liquid is used or further injury may be 
caused to the tree. 

After treatment the tunnel opening should 
be plugged with grafting wax or other suit- 
able substance to prevent decay and the 
entry of other secondary insects which may 
add further to the damage. The exposed 
wood surfaces should then be painted over. 


Two Beetle Pests (JPtimdae) of Stored Foodstuffs. 

NUMBERS of reports of beetles infesting dmBings have been received recently, and 
these insects, on examination, have frequently proved to be either the common biscmt 
^VeeviP' or drug store beetle, Siiodrepa panicea, or else the tobacco beetle, Lasioderma 
serricorne, hvA a search by the occupants amongst materials stored in cupboards or on 
shelves in pantries, etc., has nsnaHy revealed the source from which the invasion of 
these insects arose. 


THE BISCUIT ‘mEYIL.^ 

This beetle, often popularly referred to 
as a "Veevil,’* infests various foodstuffs, in- 
cluding flour, breakfast foods, cayenne 
pepper, ginger, biscuits, chocolate, almonds 
and other nuts, dried fruits, etc. Where it 
infests stores it may destroy various kinds 
of seeds and drugs. 



Lirvr, Pupa and Adult of the Biacuit 
“Weevil.” 

[After ChUtetden. 


It is often mistaken by householders for 
the furniture beetle or ‘'wood borer,” Ano- 
Hum ptmctatum, which it closely resembles, 
and in which family of beetles, the Ptinidae, 
it is also included. 

The adult beetle, which measures about 
i/ioth incff in length, is of a uniform light- 
t brown colour and is capable of flying. 

When at rest its head is withdrawn into the 
? bff^wpd-fike thorax, 
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The eggs are laid amongst the food of the 
beetles, and the curved, cylindrical grubs 
or larvae, which hatch from these eggs, are 
white with darker mouth parts. They tun- 
nel through their food, and when fully-f^ 
enter their chrysalis or pupal stage within 
a small rounded cell which is composed 
largely of powdered food substances. The 
life-cycle, during the summer, from egg to 
adult occupies about two months. 

Control. 

Cleanliness where foodstuffs are stored 
or prepared is essential. All accumulations 
of rubbish and waste products should be 
kept off floors, benches, etc., as all such 
materials left lying about may serve as 
breeding grounds for various insects. In- 
sects will usually thrive where there is 
sufficient warmth, moisture and food. 

Where products liable to infestation are 
packed in sealed containers which prevent 
the entry of adult insects, the stored 
materials will remain uninfested indefinitely. 
Products can only become insect infested 
by adults laying their eggs on or amongst 
them or by larvae crawling from adjacent 
infested materials. Foodstuffs with a low 
moisture content are less liable to attack 
by insects. 
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All materials should be inspected before 
being stored, and if fojind to be infested 
with insects, should either be fumigated or 
heated. Inspections should also be made 
at intervals during storage, particularly 
where substances liable to infestation are 
likely to be held for long periods. 

Where fumigation is necessary carbon 
bisulphide may be used, and if only small 
quantities of materials are to be fumigated, 
this may be done in airtight drums or bar- 
rels or other airtight containers. Carbon 
bisulphide is used at the rate of 4 ounces, 
by weight, to 50 cubic feet (5 lb., or 
approximately 3 i/Sth pints, to 1,000 cubic 
feet) of air space, and the liquid is poured 
into a shallow vessel placed on top of the 
materials. The container is then sealed 
and the gas allowed to act for twenty-four 
hours or longer. 

Where seeds have to be fumigated, and 
are required later for growing purposes, 
they should not be fumigated for more than 
twenty-four hours, or the germination may 
be affected. After fumigation, the sub- 
stances or seeds should be spread out on an 
insect-free surface to dispel the fumes. 

WARNING: Carbon bisulphide is highly 
inflammable and explosive, therefore no 
light of any description (pipes, cigarettes, 
fires or embers, radiators, stoves, etc.) must 
be allozved in or near sheds or buildings 
during the process of fumigation with this 
gas. The precaution should also be taken 
to cut off the electric current. Even hot 
steam pipes have been knozvn to cause ex- 
plosion of this gas, so that any such pipes 
should be allozved to cool before proceeding 
with fumigation. 

To overcome the danger of using car])on 
bisulphide alone, non-inflammable carbon 
bisulphide mixtures, and mixtures of ‘ethy- 
lene oxide and carbon dioxide, or ethylene 
dichloride and carbon tetrachloride are 
sometimes used. 

Ethyl formate, a volatile liquid, is largely 
used as a fumigant for dried fruits in pack- 
ing sheds. It is used after packing, 
immediately before nailing the lid on, and 
where the fruit is stored, subsequent appli- 
cations of this liquid are made every two 
months. Ethyl formate is used at the rate 
of i/3rd to fluid ounce (10 to 14 c.cs.^ 
to each 56 lb. box and less (7 to 8 c.cs.) for 
56 lb. tins. 


This treatment does not harm the fruit 
or affect its flavour, and where boxes with- 
out linings are used the fumigant evaporates 
witlfin a few hours. The vapour in tins, 
also disappears, but more slowly, and as a 
result of chemical changes, becomes formic 
acid and ethyl alcohol, which in the con- 
centrations present are quite harmless. 

WARNING: Ethyl formate is highly 
inflammable and care must be taken in 
handling it. 

Where heat is used, a temperature of 
120 to 130 deg. Fahr. is fatal to all insects 



Larva, Pupa and Adult of the Tobacco Beetle. 

{After Chittenden, 

in a few hours, and a temperature of 140 
deg. Fahr. for 10 minutes will kill all grain- 
infesting insects that are actually exposed 
to it. 

Probably, for the average householder, 
who usually has only a small quantity of 
stored foodstuff that requires treatment, 
spreading the material out on a tray and 
heating it in an oven will be found the 
easiest and most convenient method of con- 
trolling the pests. 

Cold storage at a temperature of 40 to 
42 deg. Fahr. will prevent injury by insects. 


THE TOBACCO BEETLE. 

This beetle superficially resembles the 
Biscuit “Weevil,’’ but is slightly smaller, and 
in its grub or larval stage is more wrinkled 
and hairy. 

Although it is considered to be primarily 
a pest of tobacco, it commonly infests 
various stored foodstuffs in a similar 
manner to biscuit “weevil” and its life-cycle 
and habits are similar. 

The control measures recommended for 
the biscuit “weevil” are also effective against 
this pest. 
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The Coeo Bug {pxy catenas arctatus.) 


DURING the present season these small bugs 
haTe been abundant in many districts^ and have 
been found infesting cultivated plants. In most 
seasons this native species of bng feeds and 
develops amongst we^s and native plants, bnt 
when present in numbers they are capable of 
cansing appreciable injury to various orchard 
Mts such as apricots, peaches, plums, etc. 

Infestations in cultivation areas usually 
occur in dry seasons when there is lack of 
other gjreen herbage. 

Where orchard trees are infested the bugs 
usually cluster mainly on the fruits around 
the stalks or beneath leaves which are in 
contact with the fruit, and where figs are 
infested the leaves become curled and the 
bugs cluster within. Ornamental garden 
plants may also be attacked. 



Adult of the Coon Bug. 

These bugs feed by piercing the plant 
tissues and sucking up the sap, and they 
increase in size by a series of moults until 
they reach the winged, adult stage. The 
immature forms of the bugs usually attract 
attention from observers, as they are blood- 
red in colour marked with black. 


The adult bug, ^ which measures about 
y% inch in length, is marked with black and 
white. The elongate, whitish eggs, which 
measure about one twenty-fifth inch in 
length, are deposited on various plants and 
on marshmallows {Malva sp.) are laid 
under the sepals enclosing the seeds, and on 
the leaves. 

No insecticide at present available will 
readily control these bugs. Dusting the 
plants with a 2^4 per cent, nicotine dust 
will repel the bugs and the residue of lime 
left on the plants, although unsightly, acts 
as a temporary deterrent. 

Pyrethrum is not available at present, but 
it may be mentioned that a dust consisting 
of a mixture of equal parts of pyrethrum 
powder and 234 per cent, nicotine dust has 
given good results in controlling these bug'=i, 
and that a kerosene emulsion incorporating 
pyrethrum extract is eflFective as a spray. 

Recent experiments for the control of the 
Rutherglen bug {Nysius mnitor), a species 
with somewhat similar habits, have demon- 
strated that a dust containing 2 per cent. 
D.D.T. under laboratory conditions killed 
the bugs in eight hours, and that under field 
conditions, plants dusted with the 2 per 
cent, mixture were rendered repellent to the 
bugs for at least two days. It is possible 
that this dust may also have the same repel- 
lence for the coon bug, but no recommenda- 
tion for the use of this dust can yet be 
made, as its action upon plant grow^th and 
man is not yet fully understood. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

SsCRBTARiES are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the 
month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified at once. 


1946. 

Albion Park January 19 

Moruya February 13, 14 

Pambula February 15, 16 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) February 20, 21 

22, 23 

Dofrigo and Guy Fawkes (C. C. Dean) 

February 21, 22 

Candelo • February 22, 23 

Tenterfirid February 26, 27, 28 

Bega February 28. March i, 2 

jVest Maitland (Monde Brown) February 28, 
^ 5 ^ March i, 2 

3a 


Queanbeyan (D. Vest) March i, 2 

Moss Vale (A. E. Summers) March i, 2 

Tumut (T. E. Wilkinson) March 5, 6 

Jingellic (R. Langshaw) March 6 

Cobargo March 6. 7 

Cooma March 6, 7 

Taralga (L. Alders) March 7, 8 

Tumbarumba (Violet O'Shea) March 12, 13 

Bombala March 13. 14 

Delegate March 20, 2T 

Yass (H. B. Robertson) April 4, 5 

Gloucester (R. S. Wilson) April 9, lo 

Muswelbrook ^T. B. Haydon) April ii, 12 

Narrandera (T. L. Bull) .... September 13, 14 
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D.D.T. PROVIDES DEFINITE CONTROL! 

The new insecticide D.D.T. is already giving 
amazing results in the field of agriculture. 

Your Pest Control Programme Should Now Include 

•< WELLSPRAY ” D.D.T. EMULSION for wet spraying. 

NO-VERM ’* 2% D.D.T. DUST for dry dusting. 

TO ADEQUATELY CONTROL : Thrips, Aphides, Jassids, Cabbage Moth, White Butterfly, 

Potato Moth, Rutherglen Bug, Green Vegetable Bug. 

Rates of Usage 

“ WELLSPRAY ” EMULSION. GENERAL : I lb. in 25 gallons of water. 

" NO-VERM ” DUST. Apply to growing crops at the rate of 20-28 lbs. per acre and 
prevent ravages of above-mentioned pests. 

WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Lanes Pty. Ltd. 

69 ABERCROMBIE ST., SYDNEY. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Established 1914) / 

Since which date aisets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or fo 

The Public Trustee, 19 OXonnell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
New South Wales. 


USEFUL PUBLICkTIONS 


BEES AND HONEY. 

F^rice, 2/6! post free, 2/9. 

W. A. GOODACRE, 

Senior Apiary Instructor. 

HONEY AND POLLEN FLORA 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

W. A. GOODACRE. 

Price, 5/-; post free, 5/6. 

DAIRY MANUAL. 

(Fourth Edition.) 

Price, 1/-; post free, 1/2. 

Obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, 

Phillip Street, Sydney. 
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WOOL GROWERS AND, OTHERS 

Learn WOOLCLASSING 

IMMEDIATE HELP FROM HOWARDS* 

WILL SET THE LINES OF YOUR CLIP THIS COMING SEASON 

and put you on the footing of being an expert in a brief period. Hundreds of 
Howards* students throughout Australia and N.Z. haTe gained from 2d. to 1/2} 
per lb. more on top lines last dipt and, they affirm, solely through the help of tho 
College — Same flocks, worse season. Enthusiastic letters are received every day. 
Copies to inquirers. 

Howards will teach you rapidly so that you will before long be an expert woolclasser and be 
independent. 

WooUgrowers had better make classing a domestic concern, for classers are becoming fewer as 
they are absorbed as Wool Sorters at good pay and excellent prospects by the rapidly increasing 
manufacturing houses. 

Bad classing is the curse of the industry. Under appraisement better classing is imperative. 
Howards* students receive wool from every part of Australia and N.Z., hundreds of samples 
described by the grower for breeding and season, and described by the College experts for quality, 
yield, etc. This is the most practical, efficient, and rapid course in the world. 

Every man, young and old. connected with the industry, and members of growers* families 
should learn. Land Girls should enrol. 

Servicemen have enrolled in America, England, Turkey and elsewhere, and are preparing 
rapidly for afterwards. 

Many without previous knowledge have qualified and filled high pay jobs. 

Air Mail or W ire for particulars TODAY, AND^ENtIo N T HIS JOU^ 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 28-30 Franklin Street, ADELAIDE, South Australia. 


STATION OWNERS ! "ESA BLUESTONE 


We can eupply immediatelyt — 

Copper Bull Rings. 

Dagging and Sheep Shears. 
Tattoo Outfits. 

Hand Horse Clippers. 
Speying Instruments. 

Triple Crush Emasculators. 

W. JNO. BAKER, EB: 

3 HUNTER STREET, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH €r CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 


“ESA** BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:-— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep — 

Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — “ Better Yields by 
Spraying with ‘ESA* Bluestone.*' 

Manufacturers : 

The Electrolytic Refining Be Smelting 
Co. OF Aust. Pty, Ltd., Port Kembla, N,S.W. 
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SANITATION ON THE POULTRY FARM 
Its Value in Disease Control. 

Methods of Disbfection and Fumigation. 

L. Hart, B.V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Research Officer. 

IN the management of hu farm, the poultry keeper ahonld employ all thote meainres 
which tend to promote health and prevent diaease. AS theee praxes are grouped under 
the term ^^sanitation/’ The observance of the rules of sanitation on the poetry farm 
will assist considerably in the control of many diseases, and although in some infections 
diseases its value is Umited, sanitation, which includes the removal of infective material 
or rendering it harmless, can play lan important part in reducing losses. 


Cleanliness. 

Cleanliness is the main weapon in the 
control of some diseases. The prompt re- 
removal of all droppings and soiled litter 
is most important in reducing the losses 
caused by coccidiosis and blackhead. Cocci- 
diosis is spread by means of the droppings. 
The coccidia, which are passed by an in- 
fected chicken, require at least forty-eight 
hours to segment before they become infec- 
tive. The prevention of contact with the 
droppings by their early removal will pre- 
vent the spread of the infection. This is not 
possible in practice, but thorough cleaning 
of brooder, runs and utensils, at least once 
daily, will minimise the danger. The cocci- 
dia, being microscopic in size will not all be 
removed, but heavy infection will be pre- 
vented. In blackhead, sanitation is the only 
weapon. 

Rearing chickens on wire netting screens 
which permit the droppings to fall on to 
the floor below, will prevent infection with 
coccidiosis and blackhead. 

Disinfection. 

Disinfection (the destruction of disease 
germs) may be attempted in a variety of 
ways : — 

(a) Addition of chemicals to the drink- 
ing water. 

(b) The application of heat. 

(c) The application of disinfectant solu- 
tions. 

(d) Fumigation. 

No matter what method is employed, it is 
essential that before attempting to disinfect 
an object, it should be thoroughly cleansed 


mechanically. If dirt is present, the object 
may be soaked with disinfectant, then 
cleansed and again disinfected. 

(fl) Disinfection of Drinking Water . — 
This is of little value except in coccidiosis. 
When outbreaks of disease occur in a 
poultry flock, farmers often add some 
chemical to the drinking water, in the hope 
of treating the disease or preventing its 
spread. Apart from some drugs which are 
specific against coccidiosis, '^uch a practice 
is almost worthless. If the drugs are added 
in sufficient amount to be disinfectant, they 
are usually poisonous to the fowls. Others, 
such as condy’s crystals, are rapidly ren- 
dered inactive by contact with organic 
matter. 

{b) Disinfection by Heat. — This may be 
attempted by naked flame, using so-called 
fire guns or blow-lamps, or by hot water. 
Although the fire gun looks spectacular, 
tests have shown that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to disinfect by this means. To ensure 
elimination of all coccidia on a floor of one 
hundred square feet area would take several 
hours with a firc-gun. 

Boiling water is a good disinfectant, and 
the addition of i lb. of caustic soda to each 
5 gallons of water gives improved results. 
Drinking vessels and feed troughs may be 
sterilised by boiling for a few minutes in 
such a solution, but should be washed in 
clean water again before use. 

(c) Disinfectant Solutions. — Certain 
chemicals have disinfectant properties, and 
the application of these, usually in solution 
in water, is a reliable method of disinfec- 
tion. Probably the cheapest of these are 
what are known as coal tar disinfectants 


Pagm 39 
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such as cyllin, phenol and lysol. These are 
mainly sold as proprietary lines, and the 
directions of the makers should be foUowed. 

(d) Disinfection by F umigation. — F'umi- 
gatiori is an essential operation in the hy- 
gienic management of incubators, and for- 
maldehyde gas is the most satisfactory sub- 
stance to use. It should be carried out be- 
tween hatches, and also whilst the eggs are 
in the incubator, but whenever it is done, 
the incubator should be ‘‘running*’ and the 
humidity in it should be high, preferably 
over 65 per cent. 

Excessive amounts of formaldehyde will 
have a deleterious effect on hatchability if 
the embryoes are less than three days old, 
and also may produce harmful results in 
chickens when they have commenced to 
hatch. For these reasons it is desirable not 
to fumigate before the third day nor after 
the eighteenth day of incubation. Two or 
more fumigations may be carried out dur- 
ing the period of incubation without detri- 
mental results, but it is best to give the 
final fumigation as close to hatching time as 
possible. Where hatching takes place in a 
special chamber or separate machine, the 
eggs may be fumigated in this machine or 
chamber, or the hatcher may be fumigated 
whilst empty and the fumigated eggs then 
transferred. 

Methods of Fumigation. 

Incubator fumigation may be carried out 
by two methods: — 

1. The cheesecloth method. 

2. The potassium permanganate (condy*s 
crystals) method. 

The methods are equally efficient. 

Cheesecloth Method . — This method uses 
less formalin, but is unpleasant to use un- 
less rubber gloves are available, as the for- 
malin is likely to get on to the hands when 
manipulating the cheesecloth, and will 
harden and crack them. The amount of 
formalin to use is based on the internal 
volume of the incubator, 16 to 25 ml. (cc.) 
of formalin being used for every 100 cubic 
feet of space. 

The formalin is poured on to sufficient 
cheesecloth to absorb it without drippuig. 
This cheesecloth is then placed in a direct 
air current inside the machine — in forced 
draught machines this is in front of the 
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air inlet.. Do not exceed 25 ml. of formalin 
per loo cubic fed. 

Potassium Permanganate Method . — A 
supply of formalin and potassium perman- 
ganate, two 10 cc. graduated glass cylinders, 
small beakers such as breakfast cups or 
larger earthenware pots, depending on the 
size of the incubator to be fumigated, are 
required. Cups are suitable when the space 
to be fumigated is less than 10 cubic feet. 

Owing to the fact that when formalin 
and potassium permanganate are mixed, 
vigorous frothing with the generation of 
heat and the lib^eration of gas occurs, a 
sufficiently large and strong earthenware, 
pyrex glass, or china vessel should be used 
to avoid overflowing of the materials and 
cracking of the container. Do not use a 
flat vessel, such as a saucer, as some of 
the formalin may run to one side, and com- 
plete interaction of the two substances will 
not take place. 

(a) Quantities to Use. — The amounts 
stated below should be strictly adhered to, 
as an overdose may affect the development 
of the eggs. 

First it is necessary to calculate, in cubic 
feet, the capacity of the incubator, by mul- 
tiplying together the inside measurements 
of length, breadth, and height. No deduc- 
tion is made for space taken up by inside 
fittings, eggs, etc. In the small, still-air 
incubators, 0*35 cubic centimetres of for- 
malin and 0*175 grams of potassium per- 
manganate are required for each cubic foot 
capacity. In the large, forced-draught 
machines, these amounts are increased to 
0*4 cc. formalin and 0*2 grams potassium 
permanganate per cubic foot of space to 
be incubated. 

As an example, take an incubator with 
the following dimensions: — Length, 4 feet; 
width 3 feet ; depth, i foot 3 inches. 

The cubic capacity 4' x 3' x i' 3" == 15 
cubic feet. 

The amounts of materials to use are 
arrived at as follows : — 

0*35 X 15 = 5*25 cc. formalin. 

0*175 X 15 = 2*625 grams potassium per- 
manganate. 

The formalin is measured in one of the 
measuring cylinders. When the amount of 
potassium permanganate required has been 
calculated, ask your chemist to weigh it out. 
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Before using it, transfer it to one of the 
glass cylinders and note* and record the 
height. As the same amount will be re- 
quired on future occasions, this second glass 
cylinder (which must be dry) will serve as 
a means of arriving at a reasonably accu- 
rate estimation of the potassium perman- 
ganate required. A slight excess of potas- 
sium permanganate will do no harm. 

(b) How TO Fumigate. — The calcu- 
lated amount of potassium permanganate is 
placed in a clean vessel. A small quantity 
of formalin is poured into a beaker, and 
from here is poured into the measuring 
cylinder up to the required amount — the 
beaker facilitates the measurement. The 
door of the incubator is opened, the for- 
malin added to the potassium permanganate 
and the vessel containing both ingredients 
immediately placed on a previously pre- 
pared position in the incubator and the 
door closed. It is not necessary to block 
up the ventilation ports of the machine 
whilst fumigation is in progress. The mate- 
rial may be removed from the incubator 
after 15 minutes and the incubator closed 
and run in the normal manner or it may be 
left in and removed at some convenient 
time. 

When taken from the inculiator a slightly 
moist, charry mass should remain in the 
bottom of the vessel. If this material is 
bone dry. it indicates that an excess of 
potassium permanganate has been used (a 
good fault), while, if any appreciable 
amount of fluid is still present, too little po- 
tassium permanganate has been used. 

Important Points in Fumigation. 

Fumigation is safe and effective — make 
it a routine practice. Aim at giving the 
final fumigation on the eighteenth day of in- 
cubation. Keep the stock formalin bottle 
tightly stoppered. When fumigating have 
the incubator humidity high — 63 per cent, or 
more. 

Incubator Hygiene. 

Disease germs may gain entrance to an 
incubator on the surface of eggs, inside 
eggs (e.g. pullorum disease) or with the 
air being drawn into the machine. If the 
incubator is not disinfected between hatches, 
an infection of one hatch may infect the 
succeeding hatch. After a hatch has been 
taken off, the incubator should be 
thoroughly cleaned, preferably using a 


vacuum cleaner to remove all fluff and 
du.st. The machine should be washed out 
with a« soapy disinfectant solution, and then 
fumigated. 

Care should be taken to remove dust 
from the top and sides of the incubator, 
and the incubator room should be kept spot- 
lessly clean and should be disinfected 
periodically. It is impossible to have a 
clean incubator in a dirty incubator room. 

These measures will prevent a hatch con- 
tracting pullorum disease from a ])revious 
hatch, and will reduce the possibility of 
navel infection. 

Disinfection of Houses and Yards. 

An outbreak of pullorum disease in a 
brooder house will necessitate disinfection, 
after removal of infected stock, and before 
new hatches of chickens are introduced. 
Also, when adult “carriers” of pullorum 
disease are removed after testing, or an 
outbreak of fowl cholera occurs, the houses, 
feeding and drinking troughs should be dis- 
infected. all rubbish removed from the yards 
and all moist or shaded areas in the yards 
disinfected. 

Disinfection of houses is best carried out 
by first removing all manure and dirt, and 
then washing out with a hot 2 per cent, 
solution (i lb. to 5 gallons water) of caustic 
soda. A coal tar disinfectant mixed accord- 
ing to maker’s directions should then be 
applied. A stirrup pump is a good means 
of applying the disinfectant. 

The disinfection of yards is ditVicult. Re- . 
moval and burning of all surface rubbish 
and exposure of the yard to sunlight is the 
most practical means of disinfection. The 
spreading of lime over the surface of the 
soil is of very doubtful value as a means 
of disinfection. 

One method recommended by the United 
States Deparment of Agriculture is to wet 
the soil thoroughly with a solution made by 
dissolving i lb. caustic soda and 2 j/> lb. 
water-slaked lime in 552 gallons of water. 
From Yz to i gallon of this solution should 
be used per square yard of soil surface de- 
pending upon the absorbent quality of the 
ground. The cost is comparatively low. 
Care should be taken in its use as it will 
burn the hands. Feed and water troughs 
should be washed subsequently in clean 
water before use. 
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The Breaking, Training and Handling 


of Horses. 


Methods Described and 
Illustrated. 

* {Continued from voL 56, page 488.) 

T. G. Hungerford, B.V.Sc., H.D.A. 

IN die four inttalmenU which have appeared 
eittce the article commenced in May inne, the 
aOdior hat ditcutted the ^^breaking’’ of draught, 
saddle, waggon, and soBcy horses by various 
methods, as well as the training of saddle 
horses and the handling and working of broken 
horses. 

in this month’s continuation further points 
in general management are given. 


Pomts in General Management 

Amount of Work. 

Young and newly-broken horses should 
never be over-fatigued by long hours of 
heavy work, or their ‘Willingness'’ will he 
broken. Similarly a willing horse when first 
brought in from grass must be hardened 
off gradually. Such horses will frequently 
work, if allowed to, until the muscles of 
' their hindquarters quiver and tremble. Such 
thoughtless treatment is cruel, and may lead 
to attacks of colic and occasionally to loss 
of the horse. 

A severely over-worked horse may develop 
^‘founder," after which he is never the same 
in effectiveness. 

Turning-out at Night. 

When horses are brought in late in the 
evening lathered with sweat, they should be 
scraped down with a sweat scraper— a piece 
of hoop iron 2 feet long serves splendidly. 
If this is omitted in the summer when the 
night is warm or sultry, no harm will occur, 
but in winter a long coat may remain wet 
almost through the night and the portion 
I nnder the belly dries last. This results in 
^ chilling of the belly and impairs normal 



digestion — ^and in some horses leads to at- 
tacks of colic. 

Washing Down. 

In England this practice is generally con- 
demned, and in parts of New South Wales 
where English type of climate prevails (e.g., 
tablelands) the practice is undesirable. 
Generally speaking the practice should not 
be carried out as routine in winter months 
in New South Wales. 

On most Australian farms, horses are 
never groomed from birth to death except 
for some gala occasion. Under such con- 
ditions if ample water is available, a horse 
which is lathered and dripping with sweat, 
and which is covered with dirt and mud on 
the legs and body (after, say, ploughing) 
will benefit from hosing down. After hos- 
ing all excess water can be squeezed off in 
a few moments with a sweat scraper. 

Hosing should never be carried out if 
conditions are such that the horse will not 
dry within half an hour. If the horses are 
kept in stables (rare under New South 
Wales farming conditions) they may not 
dry and washing is then harmful. Horses 
with light feather (Percheron and Suffolk 
Punch) dry out more quickly on the legs 
than the Clydesdale. 

For the most part water is not available 
for hosing horses in New South Wales, and 
it is surprising how well most working 
horses contrive to keep their skin without 
any washing or grooming year in and year 
out. 

Washing horses for show is best carried 
out with warm soft water and some soapy 
preparation, after which the animal is thor- 
oughly washed with pure water, and rubbed 
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down. The final rubbings may be made with 
a clean soft cloth just moistened*’ with 
cocoanut oil — only a trace of oil to be used 
or the dust adheres. 

All the dangers of washing horses are 
due to the failure to dry, and horses left 
wet on the legs and belly are often affected 
with stiffness, and cracking (or chapping) 
of the skin, and by attacks of colic. Wet- 
ness around the fetlock may lead to skin 
inflammation and “greasy” heels, and where 
such cases are occurring washing should 
be abandoned entirely. 

Apart from special purposes such as for 
show preparation, no soap should be used 
on the horse as it leads to depletion of the 
natural grease, loss of the “sheen,” and a 
certain amount of loss of protection against 
rain and cold. 

Clipping Horses. 

The winter coat of horses kept under 
open paddock conditions is very long and 
dense, and when ploughing, etc., during the 
day they become saturated with sweat. This 
distresses the horse considerably, and 
diminishes his effective output of work. 
Further, unless care is taken to “sweat- 
scrape” him at night, the chilling effect of 
the sweat on his wet coat operates through 
some of the night. 

For these reasons it is economical to 
obtain rugs for working horses and th(‘n 
to clip them completely. If there is some 
fear that the rug may be left off occasion- 
ally, then only clip the horse up to the level 
of the point of his shoulder and stifle, i.r,, 
“trace high.” 



Fi|f, 24. — W^bbintf Halter with Cineb to 
Prevent Tighteniotf or Looeening when 
Horee te Tied. 

[After Miller and Robertson. 


A clipping machine that provides for an 
assistant turning by hand is often used. 
Electric clippers are, of course, ideal. 

Some horses object strongly to clipping. 
Placing a single sideline on (as described in 
a later section of this article) and lifting*one 
hind foot off the ground will soon make the 
touchiest horse submit. He tires of prancing 
round on three legs and perhaps throwing 
himself if he is a “willing” objector. 

Groommg Horses. 

Horses in agricultural areas are seldom 
groomed, but they get rid of the caked sweat 
and dirt by vigorous rolling in loose earth, 
sand, or grass — horses run under such semi- 
natural conditions usually do quite well, al- 
though grooming would be a decided advan- 
tage from the horse’s health and efficiency 
standpoint. It is not suggested that groom- 
ing of agricultural horses would be a paying 
proposition in this State. Horses kept in 
city stables, racehorses, carriage horses, and 
saddle hacks are in a different category and 
such animals usually receive efficient groom- 
ing. Army horses are also effectively 
groomed, and under army conditions this is 
a necessity for the maintenance of health 
and efficiency. 

Objects of Grooming — 

(1) To remove skin .secretion, scurf, 
dirt and loose hair. Sebaceous (grease) and 
sweat glands pour their secretions into the 
skin, and the outside layer of the skin com- 
prises dead cells which are continually flak- 
ing off in the form of scurf. Vigorous 
grooming sweeps away all such materials. 

(2) To massage the skin and underlying 
tissues. Vigorous grooming plays the same 
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part in training of racehorses as massage 
does in the case of an athlete. It promotes 
free blood flow to the skin, subcutaneous 
tissues, and underlying muscles. 

(3) To prevent skin diseases. By pro- 
motjng a healthy skin condition, predisposi- 
tion to skin disease is removed. Should 
infectious skin conditions, such as mange 
or ringworm develop, the very greatest care 
should be taken to avoid the spread of 
these, and such cases should be rigidly iso- 
lated and any grooming instruments used 
should ])e steeped in boiling water before 
use on healthy animals. 

(4) To improve the appearance of the 
horse. 

EqaipmHit Used in Grooming. 

Dandy Brush,— A brush about to inches 
long by 33^2 inches wide with long (3 to 4 
inches) vegetable flbres. For rapid groom- 
ing, e.y,, for the rough grooming some- 
times given on the farm, this brush is best. 
With rapid vigorous sweeping strokes in the 
direction of the hair, the skin debris may 
be rapidly removed and the skin vigorously 
massaged. 

Body Brush . — This is a flat oval brush 
about 9 or 10 inches long by 5 or 6 inches 
wide, with animal bristles about 1 to 
inches long. The brush usually has a band 
of w'ebbing over the back to keep the hand 
in place on it. It is a softer brush than 
the dandy, and leaves a fine, smooth, glossy 
appearance when used vigorously. 

The Curr^^ Comb is used for removing 
caked mud from the coat and for cleaning 
the dirt out of the dandy and body brushes. 
The caked dirt may be removed almost 
as well by the wooden back of the dandy 
brush in the absence of a curry comb. 

Szi^eot Scrapers are made from flexible 
metal such as a piece of hoop iron, about 
2 feet long, and are best fitted with a handle 
at each end. These are very valuable for 
scraping down a horse lathered with sweat, 
or after washing. 

Other Grooming Equipment is used regu- 
larly in racing stables, in the army, some 
city stables and with horses at the stud. 

I Some of these are : — 

< Washing cloths for washing out sniegna 
i|rom the sheath, in the case of stallions 
^d geldings. 


Wisps of hay or straw made into a pad 
about 6 inches t^ide, 2 inches thick and i 
foot long are used for massage of the horse. 

Rubbers (pieces of soft cloth) may be 
used for giving a good finish to the coat. 

Water brushes (for head and for wash- 
ing feet), sponges (for eyes, nose, etc.) may 
also be used. 

Massage by hand rubbing is carried out 
by trainers of horses for races. 

Method of Grooming. — 

The person grooming should stand well 
away from the horse, and with a stiff arm 
he should lean on the brush as it is swept 
along in the direction of the hairs. For 
thorough cleansing of the horse’s coat and 
eflfective massage, hearty grooming for an 
hour may suffice. To tell whether the 



wards, i.e., in the reverse direction to that 
in which they lie, and examine the amount 
of dirt and scurf on the skin. 

Points m Driving. 

The novice should be careful to use the 
reins as lightly as possible; harsh use will 
rapidly “spoil” a horse’s mouth. Common 
faults are jagging at the reins to make the 
horse go faster, and indefinite commands 
and indications to the horse, which tend to 
make it unlearn its habits of obedience. 

A horse’s mouth, particularly if young 
or partly, or newly broken, may be spoiled 
by severe bits, by too tight reining, and by 
poor driving. 

T« PaM Througli a Gate wiA ReetiTe Hones. 

This presents quite a difficulty. With a 
sulky, van, or dray where the horse is likely 
to run off the moment you leave the vehicle 
to close the gate, it may be possible to turn 
the horse and vehicle round after passing 
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through the gate. The ^rack may not, how- 
ever, be wide enough for this. If the reins 
are tied in a loop of the correct length to 
leave slight tension on the horse’s mouth, 
and then placed over the hub of the right 
or offside wheel, any forward movement 
of the horse will then wheel him round to the 
right or towards you. 

To Leave a Horee and Vehicle. 

To leave a horse and vehicle in an open 
space where the horse cannot be tied up, a 
strap or rope should be placed round the 
right or otf side wheel (round the rim) 
and secured to some adjacent part of the 
vehicle such as the shaft. Then the reins 
should be tied on to one of the lower 
spokes on the front of the wheel about a 
foot from the ground, at such a tension that, 
as the horse attempts to walk forward, the 
turning of the spoke causes definite tension 


To Tie-np a Hone. 

The best method is to use a halter tied 
with a cinch or chock, or a rope tie round 
the neck in a knot which cannot slip, such 
as a bowline, with the free end of the rope 
tied up so short that the horse cannot get 
his foot over it and so cast himself (see 
Figs. 24 and 25). 

Where a saddle hack or harness horse is 
being tied up by the leather reins, they 
should be attached to some non-solid thing 
on the fence, such as a small wife hook 
from some free end of wire. If the horse 
pulls back the hook gives and saves break- 
age of the reins. 

A horse may be tied by the reins to a 
branch or twig, as illustrated in Fig 26. taken 
from a diagram in the Army Manual. 

Where horses will not tie up, but persist 
in pulling away, tie up with an unbreakable 




Pig, 27. — Method of 
Tying • Hone that 
Penietf in Pulling 
^ Away. 

The rope is passed 
through a ring on the 
head stall, between the 
front legs and secured 
round the chest with a 
slip knot. 



on the reins before the movement of the 
wheel is stopped by the rope or strap. The 
reins should not be tied to the wheel spoke 
without a strap or rope on the wheel, as 
in this case, when the horse goes forward, 
the reins pull him hard, he backs vigorously 
and may not stop until the turning of the 
wheel turning in the other direction again 
drags on his mouth, and the more he backs 
the harder the reins pull. The author has 
seen a quiet draught horse so tied, which 
dragged himself over backwards in a dray, 
smashed the shafts, and broke the harness. 
With the wheel tied and the reins attached 
to the lower spokes, if the horse backs then 
the strap or rope stons the wheel turning 
before any back pressure comes on the 
reins. ^ 


halter and allow him to pull until he finds 
that escape is impossible. If this does not 
cure, run a rope crupper under the tail, 
tie both sides together over the loin, run 
forward on either side of the neck to the 
tying post. On pulling back the horse takes 
pressure on the rope crupper. The front 
end may, if desired, be run through a ring 
and then to the head stall so that pulling 
back brings pressure on the tail as well as 
the head. 

Where this does not work, run a rope 
around the neck, tie with a bowline and then 
take the free end, and half hitch it round 
the lower jaw, placing the rope that goes 
through the mouth under the tongue. If 
placed over the tongue the latter may be cut 
off or nearly so. This is McGillivray’s 
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method, and horses that will not refrain 
from dragging may be tied like this until 
they abandon their bad habit. 



Fitf. 28 . — Horfei Tied Nose to Saddle. 

A method that keeps them in the one place. 

It is also claimed that with this method 
of attaching a rope, giving the command to 
go forward and then drawing strongly on 
the rope, will induce the most stubborn 
‘‘jib’’ to move into draft, when all other 
methods fail. 

Another method of tying is to take a stout 
rope, run it through a ring on the head 
stall, back and down between the legs, then 
around the chest and secure with a slip 
knot. As the colt pulls back the rope 
tightens around his chest. This device may 
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also be used for teaching to lead (see Fig. 
27). 

To Secure Horses in the Open. 

A correctly broken horse will not stray 
away if the reins are simply thrown on the 
ground. Most stock horses are broken in 
this way, as already described. 

Hobbling . — Hobble straps may be passed 
round each front pastern and buckled 
through links of a chain which is 6 inches- 
long. Another method is to tie a roj^e or 
leather thong above the knees so that one leg 
cannot be placed in front of the other. 
Touchy horses may strongly resent this. 

Drawing the head to the near side by 
the reins short to the girth or to the 
stirrup will make most horses walk in a 
circle and so prevent straying. 

Two horses may be coupled together, as 
shown in Fig. 28, allowing only 6 inches of 
rein between the bit and the D for the 
crupper. 

(To be continued.) 


Temporaiy Pastures in the Wheat Rotation. 

(Continued from page 2 ) 


and clover seeds mixture on a correctly graded 
and well prepared seed bed, and not with a crop 
of wheat. 


Suitable temporary pasture mixtures for irri- 
gated country would be: — 

A. Where the amount of water is limited in 

quantity: — Wimmera Rye 2 lb., lucerne 
2 lb., and Subterranean clover (mid- 
season strain ) 2 lb. per acre. 

B. In arps where the water supplies are 

plentiful: — Italian Rye 2 lb., Wimmera 
Rye 2 lb., Perennial Rye 4 lb.. Red clover 
2 lb.. Subterranean clover (mid-season 
strain) 2 lb., lucerne 2 lb. per acre. On 
shallow soils having impervious subsoils 
close to the surface, omit lucerne from 
the mixture. 

General Notes. 

Owing to the large amount of “hard” seed in 
Ball and Burr clovers, only scarified seed of these 
species should be planted. 

, One of the disadvantages of sowing lucerne 
; with wheat, is that if the spring and early sum- 
:|ncr months turn in very dry, this legume is un- 
,, likely to become established satisfactorily when 
sown with a cover crop. 

In heavier rainfall districts and under irriga- 
other grasses and clovers such as Phalaris 
Perennial Rye, White clover, are suit- 


able for the establishment of permanent pastures ; 
these species, however, are too valuable to include 
in the wheat rotation as they would be approaching 
their maximum carrying capacity when wheat was 
to be planted again. 

Any farmer requiring details of suitable per- 
manent pasture mixtures for his country should 
write to this Department for recommendations. 

Further details covering pasture improvement 
operations will be found in the following publica- 
tions which can be obtained, free of cost, from 
the Department of Agriculture, Sydney:— 

Pasture Improvement in Northern Tableland 
Districts. 

Pasture Improvements in Central and Southern- 
Tableland Districts. 

Pasture Improvement in the Slopes, Plains and* 
We.stern Division. 

Lucerne as Pasture in Western Districts. 

Methods of Establishing Improved Pastures. 

^ Methods and Machinery for Top-dressing Pas- 

Pasture Management. 

IrSn ^^“"“n>bidgee 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU ! ! ! 

BREVILLE 

announce the release of 

ELECTRIC & BATTERY SETS 

for civilian use. 

i.imited supplies of the following radios are 
available for immediate delivery, 

A.C. ELECTRIC OPERATED : Model 330~5-Valve Dual 
Wave with Inverse Feedback and Beam Power Output Valve. 
VIBRATOR OPERATED : (uses 6- Volt Battery only): Model 
EMPIRE MANTEL 367 — 5-Valve Dual Wave with Radio Frequency Amplifying 

13 in. high, I9i in. wide, 10 in. deep. Valve and 3-gang Condenser. 

Either Model is available in your choice of Console or Mantel, 



BREVILLE ENGINES and 

HOME LIGHTING PLANTS 

1 h.p. — 12 volt — 300 watt 

The Breville Plant is the Australian-made duplicate of the famous 
Johnson “Iron Horse” — thousands already In use. 

• Running costs— less than 2/- per week. 

• Simple to install — safe and quiet. 

• Reliable — trouble-free operation. 

DEPENDABLE ELECTRICITY 

• Lighting of homes, camps, etc. 

• Charging Batteries. 

es Driving light Machinery. 

Engine and Generator .... £42 

Engine Only ....... £25 

Plus Sales Tax when applicable. F.O.R. Sydney. 



Will provide current for twelve 
25-watt lamps at one time, and 
will drive Crutching and Jetting 
Machines, .small Pumps and other 
light machinery around the (arm. 


\ HARBROS ELECTRIC FENCING 

■ 1 fENCE COSTS. 

B — -tj heavy posts, braces, netting or multiwires required. 

No hard labour or post holes — one man can easily fence 15 to 20 acres 

M r One Harbros Fencer will provide 30 miles of stock-proof fencing — 

^ jr# o safe and harmless — operates from 6-volt battery. 

^ avail yourself of our 30-day free trial offer— S atis- 

/ n faction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Complete with battery and one gross Insulators £11*4*2 

Illustrated Leaflets Free on application. 

Breville Radio Pty. Ltd. 

67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD. CAMPERDOWN, SYDNEY. N.S.W. 

Distributors in all States of the Commonwealth and New Zealand. 

'Phone : LA 3688 (4 lines). Telegrams : Breville/* Sydney. 
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Meggitt s Linseed Oil 
Meal, because of its 
high protein value 
and laxative medi- 
cinal linseed oil 
content, promotes 
increased production 
and growth in all 


classes of live stock. 
Supplies available 
through your Butter 
Factory, Produce 

Merchant, General 
Store, or Stock and 
Station Agent. 


MEGGITTS 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 
PURE LINSEED SHEEP NUTS 


MEGGITT LTD. 

Head Office: 

67 YORK STREET, 
SYDNEY. 

Box 1555. G.P.O., 
Sydney. 

Work*: 

PARRAMATTA. N.S.W.i 
PORT ADELAIDE} 
MELBOURNE. 
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FEEBS and FEEDING NOTES. 


Contributed by 

The Division of Animal Industry 


LAND VALUES, LABOUR COSTS AND BUTTER-FAT PRODUCTION: 

IN an article in the Tasmanian Journal of Agriculture (November^ 1945), Mr. J. T. 
Armstrong, Chief Dairy Officer of the Tasmanian Department of Agriculture, has presented 
some striking figures on the relationship of land costs, labonr costs and bntter-fat produc- 
tion* The fact that the greater the butter-fat production per head the smaller is the 
interest charge on the land and for labour on each pound of butter-fat b not new, but the 
figures presented are a further reminder that their significance has not been realised 
by many dairymen. 


Striking figures taken from the tables 
are as follows: — 

Where the land to run a cow costs i6o 
{c.g,, 2 acres per cow at £30 per acre, or i 
cow per acre at £60 per acre), the interest 
charge for the capital expenditure on thc 
land on each pound of butter-fat, where 
average production is 150 lb. per head 
(approximately the New South Wales 
State average), is 4.8d. By increasing pro- 
duction to 250 lb. per head, this charge on 
each pound of butter-fat is reduced to 
approximately 2.9d. — approximately a 40 
per cent, reduction or an increase in profit 
of i.Qd. per lb. 

Similarly, the charge for labour on each 
pound of butter-fat for one man working 
at award rates and caring for thirty cows 
is, with an average production of 150 lb., 
13.3d. By increasing the average produc- 
tion to 250 lb., labour charge on each pound 
of butter fat is ;reduced to 8d. — a 40 per 
cent, decrease in labour charges and an 
increase in profit of 5.3d. per lb. of butter 
fat. 

The conclusion by Mr. Armstrong that 
‘'many dairymen are either not receiving a 
fair rate of interest on the capital invested 
in land and improvements, or are not 
inaking award rates for their labour if they 
are caring for the herd themselves ; and 
that if they are paying for labour in the 
dairy, some other phase of their farming 
activity must be paying a proportion of this 


labour cost” cannot be argued against when 
the figures presented are examined. These 
figures were drawn up for Tasmania, but 
they apply just as well to this State. 

Only realisation by dairymen of the in- 
efficiency of low average production in their 
herds, and a determined attempt to apply 
the principles of sound feeding, breeding, 
culling and disease control to raise the 
average production of their herds, will 
place the dairying industry on a sound 
footing. 

Stock Inspectors, District Veterinary 
Officers, Dairy Instructors and Agricul- 
tural Instructors are available to dairy 
farmers for advice on these matters. 


Weevilly Wheat Apparently Not 
Detrimental to Poultry. 

IMPORTATION of weevilly wheat from other 
States for stock feeding purposes raised doubts 
in some minds as to the possibility of snck 
wheat affecting fh? health of poultry. 

I'he Australian Wheat Board donated 
to the Department a supply of wheat 
heavily infested with weevil, and this was 
used for feeding to laying and growing 
stock. One hundred laying hens were fed 
for approximately two months on a mash- 
grain ration, the grain being weevilly, with- 
out any apparent ill-effects, egg production 
and health being normal. 


AT 
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Also 50 chickens were taken from 6 to 
II weeks of age on an all-mash ration con- 
taining 62.5 per cent, of wheatmeal gristed 
from the weevilly wheat, and the growth 
rates and health of these chickens were 
normal. - 


These limited experiments indicate that 
there is little hkelihood of weevilly wheat 
causing any detrimental results when fed 
even as a very high proportion of the total 
feed. 


THE NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF POULTRY. 

Practical Application of Results of Research. 

{Contxnued from Vol. 56, page 566.) 

G. L. McClymont, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 

The Possible Importance of Vitamin E. 


By working with synthetic diets, vitamin 
E can be shown to be essential for hatcha- 
bility and health of chickens. Fortunately, 
many common poultry feeds such as cereal 
grains, bran and green feed contain con- 
siderable amounts of this vitamin, and 
deficiency in practical rations would appear 
to be most unlikely. Experiments in which 
practical rations have been supplemented 
with vitamin E-rich feeds, such as wheat 
germ, have failed to produce evidence that 
the vitamin E supplement was of any value. 

However, there is evidence that vitamin 
E deficiency may be responsible for some 
losses in chickens. The vitamin is suscep- 
tible to destruction when the grains in 
which it is contained are crushed and left 
to stand for some considerable time, or 
when an excess amount of cod liver oil or 
other fish liver oils is mixed with the feed. 

When the vitamin E is destroyed under 
these circumstances, chickens between the 
ages of 2-7 weeks may develop a condition 
known as Crazy Chick Disease of Nutri- 
tional Encephalomalacia. There is inco- 
ordination, and convulsive movements such 
as contraction of the head, somersaults and 
tremors. It usually occurs suddenly. Losses 
may vary from an insignificant proportion 
up to 40 per cent. 

Diseases with which it is likely to be 
confused are rickets, curled toe paralysis 
caused by riboflavin deficiency, which has 
previously been discussed, and avian en- 
cephalomyelitis, an infectious disease caused 
by a virus and producing similar symptoms. 


A feature with outbreaks of the disease 
(which has not yet been definitely diag- 
nosed here, but quite likely has occurred), 
is that it is usually completely controlled 
by changing the feed — that is, if a new 
batch of freshly-crushed feed is used or 
the amount of fish liver oil is reduced. 

There is no indication that vitamin E is 
of any particular importance as regards 
fertility of male birds. Only after a con- 
siderable period on special vitamin E-defi- 
cient rations has it been possible to affect 
the fertility of even a small proportion of 
birds. Vitamin E is involved with vitamin 
A requirements, inadequate vitamin E in- 
creasing the requirements for vitamin A, 
but research on these aspects has not pro- 
gressed sufficiently to enable practical 
application of the results. 

Summary. 

1. — Vitamin E appears to be of no 
importance under practical conditions for 
breeding males, egg production, or hatcha- 
bility. 

2. — Deficiencies caused by using mixed 
feeds which have been stored for some con- 
siderable time or feeding excess fish liver 
oils may cause mortalities in young 
chickens. 

3- — Prevention and treatment is based 
on feeding reasonably freshly-crushed feed 
to chickens and avoiding excess fish liver 
oils. 

{Continued on page 50.) 
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Imperial 




^BOVINA: Guaranteed Analysis— Minimum 47% Proteins, 
Minimum 30% Minerals (as ash). Minimum Fat 9%.Jhh product 

IS a stock lick within the meaning of the Control of Stock Poods and Remedies Order. 

♦MEATMEAL: Cuaranteed Analysis—Minimum Protein i 
0%, Minimum Fat 9%, Mineral (as ash) 12%. 


OBTAINABLE FROM: 


RIVERSTONE M/. ANGLISS 1 W. ANGLiSS A REDBANK MEAT 

MEAT CO. PTY. CO. (AUST.) PTY. CO. |AUST.) PTY. WORKS PTY. 

LTD. LTD. LTD. LTD. 

5 O'Connen Si. 1 3* 19 Grot* St. 42 Bourke Sf. Stanley St. 

Sydney Adelaide Melbourne Stb. Briibene 


CENTRAL 
QUEENSLAND 
MEAT EXPORT 
CO. 

Lekei Creek 
Reekhempten 


W. ANGLISS A 
CO. (AUST.) PTY. 
LTD. 

S4 Briibene St. 
Launeeiton 


Reinforced 



Concrete 


WATER and FEED TROUGHS 

ROCLA reinforced concrete troughs with flexible joints are comparable in 
cost, stronger and more durable than other troughs, and they are unaffected 
by minerals in water. Easy to set up, they can be dismantled at any time and 
moved, or additional lengths put in with very little trouble. 

WELL LINING RINGS 

ROCLA reinforced concrete well rings will solve your water storage problem. 


Rocia Limited 


14 SPRING STREET, SYDNEY 

Also Melbourne and Brisbane 
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ER.EASIER INCOME 


A tilth that usually means ploughing^ cross-ploughing 
and harrowing or even digging and hand hoeing around 
your trees — can be attained usually in one fast 
operation with the Howard Rotary Hoe and as close 
up to the trees as you care to go. 

A MAN SAVER AND A MONEY MAKER ! 

Work It out In time saved — money saved and toll saved — 
remember the Howard Rotary Hoc enriches the soli with the 
surface weeds and trash no matter how high and thick, 
chopped up fine and worked into form a fertilising humus 
all in the one rotary operation — and leaves a level surface 
without gutters and runways to assist water and wind erosion. 
Howard has the record to prove It. 


Write to-day for all the profitable facte about 
the Howard Model Rotary Hoe to ^ 


YORK MOTOR! 


PTY* LTD. ilne.imfie,} 

(OUlll Williom Str««t, SyCn^y. Pheiia fLZSlI 





ON THE FARMS’ IN THE HOME 
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The streneth of the lye used is one good 
tablespoon of caustic to i quart of cold 
water.*’* This should be heated to boiling 
point in an enamel or tinned container. Do 
not use aluminium. 

If the peaches are to be halved, this should 
be done before pealing, as they arc ton 
slippery to handle afterwards. 

When the lye is boiling, place one piece 
of fruit into the solution with a wooden 
spoon and slowly count 25 to 30 (25 to 30 
seconds). Lift the piece out and drop into 
cold water. If the skin washes off easily 
and the flesh is not darkened, the time re- 

* Lye solution will bubble and froth over if caustic is added to 
hot water, so add the caustic to cold water then heat it. 

Vinegar is the antidote to caustic burns, so if the operator 
receives a splash, vinegar should be applied to the part. 


quired to remove the skin is known and 
more can be added next time. 

If the skin is not removed, lonp^er im- 
mersion is required, or if the flesh is 
darkened, a shorter period would suffice. 

Having decided the length of time re- 
quired, place the fruit in a wire basket 
or, in a piece of cheesecloth which can be 
held by the four corners. Lower this into 
the lye for the required time and then drop 
the fruit into cold water. Running water 
is best, but if this it not available, lift the 
fruit out of the first cold water and dip into 



a second, before handling the fruit. In 
this way no injury can be done to the hands. 

The fruit should then be trimmed if neces- 
sary and washed well to remove lye. 


The Nutritional Requirements of 

Other Vitamins. 

The vitamins so far discussed are far 
from being all that are required by poultry. 
Others necessary in the diet are Thiamine, 
Pantothenic Acid, Pyridoxin, Biotin, Niacin, 
3 /itamin K, Pyraciii and other factors 
which have been less well defined. It has 
not yet been shown that any of these vita- 
mins are of great practical importance, but 

®0 ■ 


VovXity '-‘Continued from page 48. 

it is quite possible that future research will 
indicate that unthriftiness and mortalities 
at present obscure might be due to deficien- 
cies of one or more of these vitamins. 

In particular. Pantothenic Acid may yet 
be found to be of some importance as re- 
gards haichability on certain types of 
rations. 

{To be continued,) 
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^ MANGRO)^ 



Our Expert Engineers 
are at your service. 
They will solve your 
transmission problems 
without charge. 


Power Transmission constitutes a big item in cost 
of production. Inferior Belting means lost power 
and high production costs. 

Increase production, save money, specify 
** MANGROVITE Leather Belting. It is made 
from selected Australian Hides, specially 
processed to ensure toughness, pliability and 
long service. 


MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 


Charles Ludotvict, Managing Director ' 


49 YORK STREET ( ) SYDNEY 

TeUvrams: “MANGROVITE.” Sydney. Telephone: BX 1641 (3 line*). 




FIGHTING 
PLANT .. . 

A sound and profitable 
investment for the 
protection of pastures 
and improvements! 

The efficient control of one fire will more than pay for the M.V. Fire 
Fighting Plant. Totally enclosed, self oiling, it is driven direct from the 
engine shaft, and delivers water to two high pressure hoses with sufficient 
capacity to maintain a constant flow of water at a pressure to 180 lbs. 

LET US TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 

MOFFAT -VIRTUE LTD. 

manufacturers . . RNCINERRS . . MACHINERY ‘ MERCHANTS, 

.^tFFiMi. EPSOM ROAD - - ROSEBERY 


MANUFACTURERS . . RNCINERRS 

EPSOM ROAD - 
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SHEEP, LAMBS, 


AH Classes 


ORANGE SALES— FORBES SALES. 

Supplies may be large or small, values may vary, but under all 
circumstances, follow the advice below. Its acceptance results in 
owners constantly securing highest possible values. Winchcombe, 
Carson's work as salesmen is right up to the mark in every particular. 


Consign to— 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Salesmen. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge St., Sydney, Orange, Forbes. 

Brancket — Yatt, Bourke, Armidale. 





KEEP THEM HEALTHY... 
AND ALWAYS! 




S TOP flock losses and keep your 
sheep In top condition always by 
drenching with PHENOVIS — the 
effective gastro - Intestinal worm 
remedy. PHENOVIS contains pheno- 
thiazine — the only successful treat- 
ment for nodule worm and is deadly 
against large stomach, small Intestine 
or black scour, and other Intestinal 
worms in sheep and domestic animals. 

PHENOVIS is non-tox'c and harmless 
to sheep when used as recommended, 
and is supplied ready to use in handy 
powder form. Mix with water and 
administer as directed. 


^PHENOVIS is a registered 
trade mark of ICiANZ. 
Available in 1 lb. tins — 7/- 
7 ib. tins — 6/8 per pound 
freighi end pwtege extra. 





J^D[r 



Bapplies avmileble from 

wW. Otetributers^ WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD.. GRAZCOS LTD. 

it N I . C.l. ANIMAL REMEDY 
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“AUTUMN” HATCfflNG 


Undesirable, except in Special Circumstances, this Season. 


^‘AUTUMN’’ or late-summer hatching is mainfy carried out with a view to rearing birds 
for market or to augment the laying flock, but this year owing to the restricted amount 
of wheat available to poultry farmers, it is undesirable, except in special cases to attempt 
hatching at this time of the year. 

As far as the raising of cockerels is concerned it is probable that some restriction 
on the supply of wheat will be imposed on those who engage in rearing them, as was 
done during the past season, and whfle mill offak will be more plentiful, it is doubtful 
if supplies will be suflicient to provide for raising cockerels. 

In regard to the rearing of pullets the position is that the only circumstances 
which might justify putting through small numimrs, are where the building of a farm 
was delayed too late for commencing last spring, and where an unstocked farm has been 
purchased and it is desired to gain some experience before starting the main season. 


There are, however, a few drawbacks to 
iiiitumii rearing which should be taken into 
consideration by anyone contemplating these 
operations — even in normal times. 

In the first place there is a risk of the 
chickens contracting chicken pox while they 
nre still young, and thus causing losses, as 
this is the time of the year that chicken pox 
is prevalent. 

The pullets come into production about 
July or August, according to the breed and 
the month in which they were hatched, and 
they lay small eggs during the flush season 
when prices are low. They will then go 
through a full moult in the autumn the 
same as hens, which means that they will be 
out of production for several months. 


Another even more serious objection is 
that in most cases the chickens will be 
reared on the same ground as used for the 
spring chickens without it having been 
spelled long enougli to ensure that there 
is no disease infection. Thus there is always 
a danger of an outbreak of disease, either 
among the autumn chickens or those raised 
in the main season. Therefore the only con- 
ditions under which ‘"autumn” hatching 
might be carried out in normal seasons witli 
any degree of safety are where separate 
rearing equipment is available, or perhaps 
where only one batch of chickens is raised 
during boith autumn and spring, and the 
ground can be spelled for four to five 
months between the seasons. 


Page 51 
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Care of the Layers. 

One of the main objectives on a poultry 
farm is to maintain egg production at the 
highest possible level when prices are high, 
and there are a few important factors in 
the management and housing of pullets and 
hens which have a definite bearing upon 
results from now onwards. It cannot be 
expected, of course, that a gradual decline 
in production from the hens can be avoided, 
but if they are not managed properly an 
early moult might occur which will result 
in a loss of production, in most cases, for 
at least several months. Similarly, any mis- 
handling of pullets will often cause a moult, 
with consequent loss of eggs, although the 
moulting period may not be as long as in 
the case of hens. 

Housiiig Conditiont. 

Apart from correct feeding, which has 
a very important bearing upon production, 
but under present conditions may be diffi- 
cult to ensure, the next most important item 
in the care of layers is the housing. 

One of the first considerations is ade- 
quate ventilation, which can be provided by 
allowing an aperture of about 6 inches along 
the back of the house just under the roof. 
This, of course, applies to open fronted 
houses which are mainly used for layers. 

Next in importance is the arrangement of 
the perches. These should be not less than 
20 inches apart and about the same distance 
from the floor, the back perch being 15 
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inches from the wall. If the perches are 
closer together k does not allow of free 
circulation of air between the rows of birds, 
without which the birds become overheated 
on hot nights, and this is a common cause 
of an early moult. 

The space allowed per bird on the perches 
is important ; at least 30 feet of perch should 
be provided for each fifty birds, or an aver- 
age of 7 inches per bird. 

On no account should birds be over- 
crowded in the houses during the summer, 
as this will lead to an early moult. It is 
preferable to cull out a larger number of 
hens, rather than to overcrowd the pens in 
an endeavour to make room for the pullets. 

Do Not House Pallets in Large Nombors. 

One of the common mistakes made by 
even experienced poultry farmers is the 
running of too many pullets together; this 
causes many troubles. Frequently flocks of 
150 pullets and more are placed in large 
sheds when about three months of age, and 
even though they do not occupy all the 
perches in the shed, they suffer through 
their habit of packing together at night. For 
this reason there is always a risk of running 
young birds in numbers exceeding 100 until 
the cooler weather of the autumn com- 
mences, but it is more satisfactory to keep 
them in lots of fifty to seventy-five until 
they are fully grown. 

Even pullets which are just coming on to 
lay should not be housed in large numbers 
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until the hot weather of the summer has 
passed. The best course ii to fill the laying 
houses only to about two-thirds of their 
adult capacity, and then, when the cooler 
weather of the autumn commences, the 
balance of the birds can be transferred ; the 
later birds will thrive much better if kept 
under the colony system until after the end 
of the summer. 

Look Om the PuBets. 

During January is a good time to sum 
up the young stock to ascertain whether 
satisfactory development has been obtained. 
If the hatching season finished at the end of 
September, by which date operations should 
cease on commercial poultry farms, the 
youngest pullets will now be about three 
months of age, and if they have been over- 
crowded or run on stale ground, they may 
be backward and unthrifty in appearance. 
Such birds, unless given good range from 
now onwards, are not likely to be worth 
keeping, as they will make no further 
development until the cooler weather com- 
mences. Where the birds have had a 
severe setback and are pale and thin, they 
are scarcely likely to pay to keep, as they are 
unlikely to commence production before 
they are eight to nine months old. Thus the 
best course is to cull heavily rather than 
waste feed until they come into production. 

Clean Up the Chicken Pens. 

By this time of the year, the brooders and 
weaning pens should be empty and the work 


of thoroughly cleaning and disinfecting 
should be carried out without delay, so as 
to leave them in a proper sanitary condition 
to spell for the next season. If this work is 
delayed unduly, the outside runs become 
overgrown with grass or weeds, which ren- 
ders the cleaning of the surface difficult, and 
any accumulation of manure will remain in 
the runs. 

The correct procedure to follow is to 
scrub thoroughly and wash down the indoor 
woodwork and floors, also scrape the sur- 
face of the outside runs to remove all 
manure. After scrubbing the indoor por- 
tions, a strong disinfectant solution should 
be sprayed all over the pen, and if any 
disease was experienced amongst the 
chickens in the pen, the outside runs could 
be treated by saturating the surface with a 
solution of caustic soda used at the rate of 
I lb. to 5 gallons of water. After treatment, 
the runs should be left open to the weather 
until the next season. 

Care is necessary in handling this solution 
to avoid it splashing the eyes or coming into 
contact with tender skin. 

Where chickens have been run over the 
same ground in small pens for a number of 
years it is a good practice to remove 3 inches 
to 4 inches of surface soil, and after leaving 
the ground exposed to the weather for a 
month or so, fill up again with clean soil 
which should be allowed to settle down 
solidly before the pens are again used for 
chickens. 


Green Feed Crops. 


GREEN feed is a most important item in the 
diet of poultry and no efforts should be spared 
to provide a continuous supply throughout the 
year. Apart from its value in maintaining the 
health of the birds, an adequate supply assists 
in improving the yolk colour and adds variety 
to the diet. 

Lucerne is, of course, the most satisfac- 
tory crop not only from the point of view 
of food value, but also to maintain a per- 
manent supply. A ‘'stand’' of lucerne grown 
in drills and watered by an overhead spray 
will, with reasonable attention, last for five 
to seven years. Thus, this crop should re- 
ceive first preference, but as it does not 
grow profusely in the winter months, it is 
advisable to grow other crops to keep up the 


supply during the winter. P'or this purpose, 
one of the best crops is Berseem clover, 
which will grow readily in the cold weather 
and provide several cuts up to the end of 
October. The best month for sowing this 
crop is February, and it can be sown either 
broadcast or in drills. 

Other suitable crops which may be sown 
in February are barley, rape, and silver 
beet, and in March barley, oats, wheat, rape, 
silver beet and wong bok. 

April is the best month for sowing lu- 
cerne, but when the weather is favourable 
and the ground is thoroughly prepared, it 
can also be sown in March. Other suitable 
crops for planting in April are oats, barley, 
silver beet, wong bok and red clover. 
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Any of the crops, such as Berseeni clover, 
barley, rape, silver beet, oats, wheat and 
wong bok will provide a fairly good supply 
during the winter, but Berseem clover can 
be cut more frequently and will last longer 
than most of the others. 


Those wishing to sow crops during 
February shouldi concentrate on preparing 
the soil in order to have it free of weeds 
before sowing the seed. If the ground is 
not thoroughly clean, the weeds and grass 
come up with the crop and choke it before 
it is properly established. 



A Green Feed Plot. 


Oats and Barley for Poultry. 


AS substantial supplies of oats and a lesser 
quantity of barley are available this season, 
and the quantity of wheat for stock feeding 
will be restricted, it becomes necessary for 
poultry farmers as well as other stock feeders 
to incorporate a proportion of these additional 
cereals in the rations. 

Oats are obtainable in truck lots at a price 
comparable with wheat, and barley at a little 
higher rate on an equal weight basis. 

Where possible the birds should be gradu- 
ally accustomed to the change by starting 
with about lo per cent, of either oats or 
barley or a combination of both, working 
up to a maximum of, say, 33 per cent., in 
the afternoon feed, but if oats of good 
plump quality or good types of barley are 
available, the quantity could be increased to 
j $omewhat over this amount. In addition 
there would be no objection to including 
20 to 30 per cent, of finely ground oats or 
I barley to the morning mash. 



If only thin oats are available, it would 
be preferable, when feeding them as irrain. 
to soak them in the same way as soaked 
wheat, for 24 to 36 hours. 


List of Chick Sexers. j 

IN the list of qualified chick sexers [ 
published in last month's Notes the 
name of Mrs. //. M. Leach was inad- 
vertently omitted. Mrs. Leach quali- 
fied for a First-class Certificate in 
1943 - 


In some cases, owing to the shortage of 
wheat it may be necessary to use a greater 
proportion of oats or barley than indicated, 
but this will not cause any trouble if only 
fed over short periods, provided the birds 
will eat the grain readilv. and that a sudden 
change is not made from wheat to oats or 
barley. 
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play safe with JACKO 

This Government Certificate is Your Safeguard. 




JACKO BOILERS 

(N.S.W. Type) 

are certificated for 25 lb. steam 
working pressure. 


Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter-inch boiler plate. Galloway tubes and high 
grade mountings emerged with flying colours from new rigid Government 
tests. Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 

Play Safe — Buy a Jacko and be protected. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

608-14 HARRIS STREET, ULTIMO, SYDNEY 

475*477 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Vic.; 179*181 Mary Street, Brisbane, Qld. 



STOCK PRODUCTS 


All Vetamac Prepara- 
tions are absolutely 
reliable, efficacious and 
proved by ov^ners of 
Cows, Sheep, Horses 
and Pigs. 


A Comprehensive Range 

Backed By An Efficient Field Service. 
For Sheep. Horses and Cows. 


For Sheep. Horses and Cows. 

stock Drencb. nazatlve Drench. 

Worm Drenches. Ointment. 

Fluke Drench. TagluitlB Treatment. 

Calcinm Drench. Calcium Drench. 

Shesp Dip. Medioation. AntieepUo Capsules. 

Footrot Treatment. Dlguid Antiseptic. 

Blow Tly OU. TaocineB. Bmhrooation. 

Branding Fluid. Bairy MeaL 

FXOB — Fig Drench. 

CABTBS — Oalf Food. 

Literature free. 

Obtainable from all Storeheeperm or direct fromr 
Stoc!: Service Department, 

A. H. MoDONALD & COMPANY 


tie CHALMERS ST. SYDNEY. 


Branches all States. 
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REED 

LACKS 


ETTER 

EEF 


“The Breed with a Record” 

Start a herd of these good Blacks and find out how 
profitable they can be for you. 

TRANGIE ABERDEEN ANGUS STUD 


For particulars of Stock apply : 

Manager* Under Secretary and Director, 

Experiment Farm, or Department of Agriculture, 

TRANGIE. , Box 36A. G.P.O., SYDNEY. 


For 0 Better Cheqoe . . ^ 

KEEP YOUR DAIRY 

BACTERIA FREE with 

@ SODIUM HYPOCHLOBITE 

Make sure of top returns from your milk by specifying I.C.I. 
Sodium Hypochlorite for all sterilising in the dairy. I.C.I. 
Sodium Hypochlorite is your best safeguard against costly herd 
infection — its powerful sterilising action keeps your dairy and 
equipment free from infective bacteria always. 

I.G.I. Sodium Hypochlorite is one of the most powerful 
sterilising agents known. Quickly, it kills all harmful bacteria, 
leaving only a small residue of common salt which can be easily 
removed. I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite is non-poisonous when 
diluted, it does not taint utensils, and it is economical to use. 
Two dessert spoons of I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite to 5 gallons 
of water is sufficient to ensure 100% effectiveness. 



PREVENT MASTITIS! 

Prptect your herd against profit-robbing 
Mastitis infection with I.C.I. Sodium 
Hypochlorite, the recognised preventathre 
treatment. 

I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite it certain death 
to the Mastitis bacteria. Swiftly, it stops 
the spread of infection through your hord 
and assures complete cleanliness in the 
dairy. 


Use thtse also in the Dairy: 

^ipment. jb paintwork, tiles, kitchen utensils, 

^ XANlC STERILISER C —a highly concentrated chlorine disinfectant, steriliser, and deodorant in powder 
form. Reduces bacteria count in cream. 


ore. w areKiLiocK v — a nigniy concentrated chlorine disinfectant, steriliser, and deodorant in powder 

form. Reduces bacteria count in cream. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OF AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEAUND LIMITED 

MRUIOURNE SYDNEY BRISBANE 

LAUNcnroN: CHiMKAi » Tnrnu ACINCIU m. ltd. ADELAIDI and KRTH; tLDIR SMITH fr CO. LIMITIO 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

KagUtarad Stud Hards. 



Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

38 

12/10/46. 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

H. F. Bradley, Nardoo," Ashford Road, 

xao 

25/11/45. 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

L. W. Campbell, “ Dunmallard,** Fern Hill 

40 

13/4/47. 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

E. J. Cattell, “ Kapunda,'* Rob Roy, In- 

39 

21/7/47. 

30/6/47. 

verell (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros., Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

I3I 

Minto 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

25 

11/9/46. 

(Jerseys) 

85 

23/7/47. 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 

53 

9/7/46. 

tural High School (Jerseys) 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan. Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

66 

39 

15/2/46. 

5/3/4:. 

3* 

24/7/46. 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- 

44 

28/8/47. 

19/5/46. 

Angus) 

164 

Forster and Sons.Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 
A. D. Frater, King’s Plain Road, Inverell 

86 

19/5/46. 

(Guernseys) 

107 

11/4/47- 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

249 

30/7/46. 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

82 

19/3/46. 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “ Kahlua,” Coolac 

52 

21/7/46. 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

E. L. Killen, ’’Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

257 

1 

30/11/47. 

Shorthorns) 

261 

25/9/46. 

G. Knight. Tannabah, Coonabarrabran 

60 

30/11/46. 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 

XXX 

3/10/46. 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

63 

28/1/46. 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

W. W. Martin, ” Narooma,” Urana Road, 

68 

22/2/47. 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 

160 

11/7/46. 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

120 

8/10/47. 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

32 

6/3/46. 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

C. A. Penney, " Bringa,” Dapto (Guernsey 

XIO 

16/10/46. 

and A.I.S.) 

W. R. Raper, Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 

97 

8/3/46. 

horns)... ... 

D. B. Reid, “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

66 

7/3/46. 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

61 

23/11/47. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 

F. S. Simpson ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

130 

26/6/46. 

bonc (Beef Shorthorns) ... 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

167 

19/11/47. 

Angus) 

148 

15/3/46. 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

61 

10/2/46. 

Angus) 

300 

20/4/47. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

97 

1/3/46. 

Woomargama Estate, Hume(Beef Shorthorns) 
A. Young, ” Daylesford,” Cudal (Beef Short- 

206 

7/3/46. 

horns) 

Hurds Othur than Rugisturud Stud 

27 

3/1/46. 

Hurds. 



1x4 A.G.H., Kenmore | 

70 

6/6/46. 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Aboriginal Station, Brewarrina 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

14 

20/5/46. 

<9 

29/2/46. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong... 

xoo 

30/8/47. 

Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus ... 
N. Cameron, Montrose, Armidale (Late New 

45 

25/5/46. 

203 

3/5/46 

England Girls School) 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

33 

20/2/47. 

Home 

37 

26/2/47. 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill. Inverell ... 

31 

8/6/47. 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

31 

22/8/46. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

xo8 

7/1X/45- 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

25 

15/4/46. 

F . J. Foy, The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 

24 

14/12/45. 

W. J. Frizelle, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

134 

16/8/47. 

Goulbum District Hospital ... 

5 

6/11/45. 

W. S. Grant, Braidwood 

33 

6/2/46. 

A. Hannaford, Braidwood 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 

10 

7/2/46. 

Road, Inverell ' 

53 

xo/4/47. 

F. W. Hunt, Spencers Gully 

27 

16/2/47. 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

2 

5/3/46. 

J. H. Lott, “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

41 

26/6/47- 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

34 

21/4/46. 

Hospital 

20 

X 5/4/4 6. 

Lunacy Department,MoiissetMen talHospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

79 

8/3/47. 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

62 

j 

26/7/47. 

Hospital 

J. 0. McGufficke, ” Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy, 

57 

30/10/46. 

Inverell 

33 

25/6/47. 

R. G. P. McLane, Ibis Valley, Swanbrook 

S. W. Morris, ” Dunreatb,” Swanbrook Rd., 

36 

1 

29/5/46 

Inverell 

43 

8/6/46. 

J. A. Murray, “The Willows,” Keiraville... 

21 

8/8/46. 

New England University College, Armidale... 

X9 

1/5/47. 

Orange Mental Hospital 

61 

21/2 46. 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 

X25 

25/8/4*- 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

25 

6/9/46. 

G. T. Reid, ” Narrengullen ” Yass 

C. £. D. Richardson, Kayuga Road, Mus- 

167 

14/7/46. 

wcllbrook ... 

101 

3/7/46. 

V. J. Rolfe, ” Mount View,” Inverell 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown : 
” Yaralla ” Herd 

17 

12/2/4 >. 

94 

27/11/4*. 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

13 

30/11/47- 

W. J. Stephenson. ’* Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

53 

4/2/46. 

St. Ignatius College, Riverview 

23 

7/2/46. 

St. John’s College, Armidale 

13 

12/11/45. 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkbam Hills ... 

26 

1/6/46. 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

10 

15/11/46. 

37 

3/7/46. 

School, Muss Vale 

J. M. Turnbull, “ Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

47 

11/12/45- 

Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 

86 

20/3/47. 

Road, Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 

68 

3/9/46. 

Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 4 Dair .Kayuga Rd., 

38 

6/9/46. 

Muswellbrook 

57 

2/11/46- 

T. J. Wilks, ” Oaks Farm,” Muswellbrook ... 

27 

27/6/46. 

A. G. Wilson, “ Blytheswood,” Exeter 

57 

6/6/46. 

C. Wilton, Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 

54 

12/5/46. 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

142 

1 

19/3/46. 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and iound free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellMis^ 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this diseaM 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, wd in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
besn accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictiy adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Eimeriment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C., Camdeo. 

Campbell, D., Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., ** Glengar,** Ca^rtee. 

Parrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B.. Gundurimha Road., Loftville, via Lismore. 
Carnson Battalion (and). Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Government Aj^ricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holland, A. L.. Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
JRioketts, C. C., '* Mangus,** Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., Camelot,** Penrith. 

Upston, H. £., Wattle Tree Road. Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,*’ Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other thaa Registered Stud Herds, 


A.G.H. (xx4 Australia). 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Bmu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 


Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburii. 

Higgins, J. P., “ Koranga,’* Camden. 

Liacombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Ragiatarad Stud Hards. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Dmartment of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., ’* Elwatan,*’ Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Fairbaim 8 c Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns)! 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

^ (A.I.S.) ’ ' 

Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus) 
Hann, O., Chatsworth Road, St. Marys (Jerseys) 

Hann, O., “ Bomerah,” Barrington (Jerseys) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) 
Hill, E. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) ... 

Hordern, £. D., Cabramatta (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High ^hool, Glenfield (Ayrshire) 

McEachem, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W, J., ‘*The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros. ” Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys)! 
NavuaStud Farm Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamwortb (Poll Short 

faoma) 

Simpson, F. S., ** Gimnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef! 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 


28 

71 

32 
39 

98 

44 

39 

179 

14 

43 

96 

93 

P 

fix 

7fi 

xfio 

120 

33 

8fi 

118 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., ” Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) ' 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Beef Short 
horns) 

Wollongbar Ex^riment Farm (Guernsevs) 

... ^ , ... ^ .. , 


Young, A., 
boms) 


Daylesford,” Cudal (Polled Beef Shorf> 


Harda Other than Ragistarad Stud Hards. 

A.G.H. (xx4th Australia) 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Cosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

New England University College .Armidale 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat dc Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

R<g ^j >rinoe Alfred Hospital, Camperdown : ** Yaralla ” 

Rydalmere Mental Hospitai, Rydalmere 

Salway, A. E„ Cobargo 


148 

25 

43 

263 

79 

IXO 

37 


66 


79 

19 

fix 

30 

33 

94 


Max Henry, Chief of Divisiou of Animal Industry. 
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Editorial — 

The Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (F.A.O.) 

FOOD u one of the baric human requiremente. 
It is estimated, however, that of the 2,000 odd 
miHion people compriring the sixty separate 
jiatimis of the world, approximately two^irds 
suffer because their food supplies are insuflicient 
or are deficient in nutritive values. For this, 
poverty and ignorance are largely to blame. 

The Under Secretary and Director of the 
New South Wales Department of Agricul- 
ture (Dr R. J Noble) recently returned 
from the Citv of Quebec in Canada, having 
fulfilled the role of Leader of the Australian 
Delegation to the first conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation— the 
first permanent instrument actually created 
by the United Nations — designed to promote 
better levels of nutrition among the peoples 
of the world and to promote international 
co-operation in food production, distribution 
and utilisation. 

At this first F.A.O. Conference, a policy 
was outlined and suggestions were made for 
definite programmes by conimittees which 
dealt with Nutrition and Food Management, 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fore®; ?rodurts. 
Fisheries, Marketing and Statistics. The 


suggestions of the committees are to be 
implemented by a Director-General. 

The outstanding fact of the committee 
reports is that the peoples of the world can 
now, if they wish, take great steps forward 
along the road towards freedom from want 
by the energetic application of existing 
knowledge, working together through 
F.A.O., without waiting for the results of 
the surveys and researches recommended by 
the committees. The existence of F.A.O. 
means that problems of production and con- 
sumption which have previously been con- 
sidered in isolation can now be brought to- 
gether. and practical solutions have become 
possible. In the words of the Chairman of 
tlie Policy and Programme Commission of 
F.A.O., “The United Nations have found a 
platform on which they can work together 
toward an economy of abundance. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
is a development from the May, I943> 
ference of delegates of all the United 
Nations held at Hot Springs, Virginia, to 
devise means of implementing the Atlantic 
Charter pledges of — 

“Securing for all, improved labour stan- 
dards, economic adjustment and 
social security,” and 
“Assurance that all men in all lands 
may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” 
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At the Hot Springs Conference an In- 
terim Commission was formed to draw up 
a constitution for a pennanent organisation 
and subsequently it drafted the following 
Declaration which was signed by all member 
Governments at the Quebec F.A.O. Con- 
ference. 

“The said Governments and authorities 
solemnly pledge to their own peoples and to 
one another, that they will work separately 
and together to the end that want and the 
fear of want shall be progressively abolished, 
and for this purpose will take all measures 
within their power: 

“To raise the level of nutrition and the 
standard of living of the peoples under their 
jurisdiction; 

“To improve the efficiency of agricul- 
tural production and distribution/' 


And they resolved: 

“To co-operite for the achievement of 
these ends and for this purpose to establish 
a permanent organisation for food and agri- 
culture ; 

“To report to one another through this, 
organisation on the measures taken and the 
progress achieved/' 

The F.A.O. is especially concerned with 
the welfare of primary producers, for un- 
less farming is profitable to farmers them- 
selves, the food itself cannot be produced. 
It also has a special significance to Australia,, 
for the correlation of agricultural produc- 
tion with an improved level of nutrition for 
the peoples of the world was most vigorously 
advanced by Australian representatives in 
the Council of the League of Nations ten 
years ago. The Commonwealth Government 
of Australia was the first to ratify its adher- 
ence to the constitution of the F.A.O. 


Agricultural Training of Ex-Servicemen. 

School for Instructors. 


A School for Agricultural Officers whose job it 
will be to organise courses of instruction for ex- 
servicemen who select a land career was held 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond, 
from i4-2Sth January. Between thirty and 
forty officers from New South Wales and other 
States were in residence at the College for the 
ten days. 

“It was a very fine thing that Agricultural 
Officers from the various States should be 
brought together with a view to developing an 
Australia-wide, uniform, and efficient type of ex- 
servicemen’s agricultural training course,” com- 
mented the New South Wales Minister for Agri- 
culture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) 

‘ I was pleased to be able to make available 
accommodation at Hawkesbury Agricultural 


College for this School,” he said “and feel con- 
fident that the Officers who have attended will be 
better eqiiipped for carrying through the exacting 
responsibility of ensuring that the schools which 
they subsequently organise for ex-servicemen are 
sound and practical. It is incumbent upon us, I 
feel, to ensure the success of all ex-servicemen 
who settle on the land.” 

“The value of the courses of instruction for 
ex-servicemen will depend largely on the teach- 
ing methods employed by the Instructors, and 
the aim of the Hawkesbury College School has 
been to perfect Officers in those methods.” 

The School was organised by Mr. C. C. Crane,. 
Chief Division of Information and Extension 
Services of the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture. 


As the best quality silage is produced in the 
heart of the stack, care must be exercised to ex- 
pose as small an area as possible to the air, be- 
cause moulds form rapidly and the silage de- 
teriorates in consequence. Remove the boards or 
bags and the soil from one portion of the stack, 
taking care to see that the remaining protective 
covering is not unduly disturbed, and cut the 
silage out in a face right down to the ground 
level before commencing on another section of 
the stack. The area worked on will depend on 
the size of the herd to he fed, but only enough 
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Opening Up the Grass Silage Stack. 


should be cut out each day to supply the animals 
with sufficient feed for that period. A squaring axe 
is one of the handiest implements for this purpose, 
or a special silage knife may be used. 

A cubic foot of well-cured, good quality grass, 
silage will weigh approximately 45 lb. 

Grass silage can be used in from eight to terii 
weeks from the time of stacking, although if left 
for a longer period a more matured product of 
better qu^ity will be obtained. 
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A Co-operative Effort in — 

MAKING siAGE ON THE UPPER HUNTER. 

Waste Converted to Stored Fodder. 

J. W. G. Smith, Senior Dairy Instructor. 

HOW often does one hear a dairy farmer say, ^If it rains all will be well, and if it does 
not, then we wiH have to make the best of it^’ — or words to that effect. This appears 
to be the attitude adopted by far too many farmers towards the provision of feed for 
their livestock — ^particnlarly when it is a fact that every stodoraising district in tibis 
State experiences at one time or another, periods when crops and pastures fail to provide* 
sufficient feed. 

Conservation of fodder in any form u still regarded as a doubtful proposition 
by some primary producers. It means work, and as it must be done in times of plenty, 
it appears to some farmers to be a waste of energy. 

These and other farmers will be interested in the experience of the farmers of 
the Upper Hunter Valley who, in co-operaiion with the Hunter Valley Co-operative Dairy 
Co. Ltd., CGcaserved a lush growth of herbage and grass in pit silos this season, at a 
cost which wiH be appreciated when a dry period occurs again and feed is scarce and 
dear. 

With a good early spring, following good A Plan Formulated, 

winter rains, the Upper Hunter Valley, The far seeing management of the Hunter 
after years of drought, blossomed this sea- Valley Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd. realised 

son into a real ‘"paradise.” The growth of that if something was not done quickly 

herbage and grass was excellent. The far- much valuable fodder would be wasted in- 

mers were advised to conserve as much as stead of being conserved for use when 

possible of this wonderful growth, but many another drought season occurred, 

already had enough fodder crops for their 

conservation requirements, and no labour In co-operation with departmental officers, 
could be found to do this extra work. a scheme was drawn up and a committee 
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formed to work out ways and means of The pits put down and filled, held 
conserving this vast amount of fodder, approximately «S 0 tons of silage each> 
which consisted of thistles and herbage, although where the crops of herbage were 
together with self sown crops and grasses, good some larger pits were made. In total 





The Task Performed. 

The Company made its machinery pool 
available. A bulldozer was hired and the 
work of sinking pits commenced, even 
though the labour available was not experi- 
enced. The work of cutting and filling these 
pits was then attempted, again with unex- 
perienced labour, and because machinery 
suitable for the hauling of heavy greenstuff 
could not be procured, ordinary hay push 
sweep rakes were used, although these were 
too light for the work. 
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twelve pits were constructed and filled, and 
it is estimated that 75^ of silage were 
made. The demand for the construction 
and filling of pits could not be met because 
of the shortage of machinery and labour. 

A Good Invottment. 

The whole cost of the scheme to the far-^ 
mers concerned amounted to approximatel 3 r 
25s. per ton, and there will be no cost of 
pit excavation the next time the pits are to 
(Cofitifiued OH pdgo 74). 
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THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE QRGANISATION 

Conference at Quebec. 


ITS IHFORTANCE TO AUSITtAUA. 


R. J. Noble, Ph.D., B.Sc.Agr., Under Secretary and Director, and Leader of the 

Australian Delegation. 

THE Food and Agricultore Organization was conslitated at its Conference held in Quebec, 
in October. It it the first instrument actually created by the United Nations, and is 
designed to promote intematioiial co-operation ia food production, distribution and 
utilization, and thus help in ensuring the continued peace of the world. 

It aims at the economic production of a sufficient amount of food, and of the 
right types of food for the peoples of the world, and it is concerned, especial^, with 
the welfare of primary producers for, lankst farming is profitable to farmers themselves, 
the food, itself cannot be produced. 

The ideal of freedom from want is a very high one. It involves the solution of 
many comphcated problems. But the Australian Government and those of more than 
thirfy other nations believe that these problems can be solved, and that their solution 
will result in incomparable benefits to all mankind. 

As a result of the conference the peoples of the world now have an opportunity 
to bring together for solution, problems of nutrition and food supply, which couUi not be 
scdved in isolation. The conference set up a Director-General to implement the recom- 
mendations of the six committees which examined every field of F.A.O. responsibility — 
which embraces all aspects of the production, distribution and consumption of the 
products of the farms, forests and fisheries of the world. 


In the ancient, walled, Canadian city of 
Quebec, world history was made once again 
in October, 1945. Almost 200 years ago 
on the Plains of Abraham, the British 
General Wolfe won the battle which deter- 
mined the future of the great Dominion of 
Canada, and much more recently, on two 
momentous occasions, our wartime leaders 
met at Quebec and prepared the plans which 
finally led to victory over our enemies. 

On this occasion delegates from the 
United Nations met for the first conference 
pf the new Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion to formulate plans and proposals which, 
it is believed, will have a most material 
effect in ensuring the continued peace of 
the world. 

This is the first of the United Nations 
permanent organisations. The Governments 
of more than thirty nations have passed the 
necessarv legislation adhering to the consti- 
tution of this new body, and the represen- 
tatives of the Governments of thirty nations 
have formally signed the actual document 
of adherence to the constitution of the 
organisation. 
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While it is true that this new world or- 
ganisation is advisory in character in that 
it will draft proposals for approval by 
Governments, its basic aim is to promote 
better living standards on a world-wide 
basis by promotion of better levels of nutri- 
tion among the peoples of the world. 
Difficult as it no doubt will be, effort will 
be made to establish a greater measure of 
stability of primary producers on an ex- 
panding market, which is developed in turn 
by the action taken by all nations individu- 
ally and in co-operation with one another 
to improve nutritional standards of peoples 
throughout the world. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
will be closely co-ordinated with the work 
of the World Economic and Social Council. 
The nature of the task in food and agricul- 
ture is sufficiently well defined, however, to 
justify the belief already expressed by all 
the signatory Governments, that the Organ- 
isation itself will be a very real means of 
promoting international co-operation in its 
best and most effective sense. 
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The Origm of F.A.O. 

Briefly the Organisation ariles from the 
conception of ‘‘freedom from want.” Some 
two years ago the representatives of forty- 
four nations were called together by the 
late President Roosevelt to a world confer- 
ence at Hot Springs, Virginia, in the United 
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While it was recognised that freedom 
from want was difficult if not impossible 
to achieve ^without concerted action among 
nations it would be difficult if not impossible 
also to arrange for such collaboration with- 
out the establishment of a world-wide 
organisation. The Interim Commission 



Plenary Session Food and Agricultural Organisation Conference, Quebec, Canada, October, 1945. 
Held in the Chateau Frontenac Ball Room. 

Delegates were seated in alphabetical order of countries. Dr. Noble as leader of the Australian Delegation, sat at 

the top of the left-hand table. 


States. This Conference recommended that 
Governments should formally agree “to 
collaborate in raising levels of nutrition 
and standards of living of their peoples and 
report to one another on the progress 
achieved.” 

Arising from this conference the Gov- 
ernments of the United Nations agreed to 
set up an Interim Commission which pre- 
pared its reports for consideration by the 
Governments participating in this new 
collaborative venture. 


suggested the establishment of such a body 
and with the approval of the signatory Gov- 
ernments the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation is now in being. 

There is one fundamental principle on 
which the Food Agriculture Organisation 
is based, and that is that the welfare of 
consumers and the welfare of producers 
are in the final analysis identical. Some- 
times it has seemed in the past that they 
have been in conflict, and the task of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation is to 
devise proposals which effect reconciliation 
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of differences as they arise, and thus ensure 
real progress towards freedom from want 
and a higher living standard for all. The 
task is no easy one. The economic and 
profitable production and distribution of 
foodstuffs is a highly complicated matter, 
and it is of special significance to great 
agricultural producing countries such as ours 
in Australia. The conference is of special 
significance to Australia also for another 
reason, for the idea of correlating agricul- 
tural production with an improved level of 
nutrition for peoples throughout the world 
was also most vigorously advanced by our 
own Australian representative in the Coun- 
cils of the League of Nations some ten years 
ago. 

F.A.O, will be concerned, in the first places 
with nutritional and food consumption levels 
throughout the world. There are acute 
shortages of foodstuffs in the world to-day 
as a result of the ravages of war, but at the 
same time war-time experience has added 
greatly to a knowledge of the means where- 
by the proper utilisation of foodstuffs may 
be ensured, thus safeguarding and even 
enhancing nutritional levels in spite of 
shortage of supply. This knowledge 
naturally will be applied in some of the 
problems which will be before the Organi- 
sation. 

The provision of foodstuffs for war rav- 
aged countries is the immediate task of the 
United Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. The task of F.A.O. is to provide 
the first long-range plans, aiming at an 
improving living standard throughout the 
world. 

A demand and a continuing demand for 
foodstuffs is considered likely materially 
to stabilise agricultural production at 
higher levels. 

A Summary of F.A.O. Functions. 

The task of the F.A.O. is clear. Its func- 
tion is advisory to all the Governments now 
comprising the Organisation, and its task 
is to examine means whereby freedom from 
want may be achieved: 

Firstly, by examining levels of nutrition 
and health among peoples of the nations of 
the world; 

Secondly, to set targets, if one may so 
call them, for levels of production and then 
to study means whereby agricultural pro- 
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duction can be efficiently, economically and 
effectively increased to meet the demands 
which such levels should require if this de- 
mand is to be met; 

Thirdly, to study means whereby distri- 
bution may be improved — 2 l complex matter 
in itself ; and 

Finally, to study the international 
machinery which may be required to facili- 
tate the production and the distribution of 
an increased volume of agricultural 
commodities. 

Very interesting features of the agree- 
ment between the nations are that the con- 
tributory Governments have agreed to 
furnish detailed information on the food 
production situation in their own countries 
and have agreed to place before the bar of 
world opinion, reports on the steps which 
they have taken to raise levels of nutritional 
standards of living, of production, and of 
distribution among their own peoples. The 
Organisation will collect, analyse, interpret, 
and disseminate information on the reports 
which it receives or which it may secure on 
its own initiative. 

Full recognition will be given to the need 
for measures for conserving fertility of the 
soil — the most basic of all resources. 
Emphasis will be directed to the necessity 
for utilisation of measures necessary to 
maintain the health of crops and livestock, 
and the measures necessary to prevent 
deterioration and wastage in agricultural 
commodities after they have been produced. 
The F.A.O. will be especially concerned with 
the betterment of conditions of rural com- 
munities throughout the world. 

Conference Dealt with Real Issues, 

The impression gained was that tlxe con- 
ference came to grips with the real issues 
involved in promoting an expanding world 
economy. 

Delegates to the conference came from 
practically every part of the globe — from 
China to Peru, from the Scandinavian 
countries, from India, from Canada, from 
the United States, the United Kingdom and 
many other countries. The Commonwealth 
Government of Australia was the first 
Government of all to ratify its adherence 
to the Constitution of the Organisation, and 
it is recognised that Australia, as a great 
primary producing country, has a very real 
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OLIVER TRACTORS 

For Money Saving Power! 


STOCKS 

are now coming 
forward more 
freely, sc keep 
in touch with 
your local 
OLIVER Dealer. 

SPARE PARTS 
ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE. 


Great constructional strength . . . increased power 
. . . livelier performance and greater fuel economy 
have made OLIVER Tractors world famous. Where 
there’s tough work to be done, the OLIVER is the 
tractor for the job. A glance reveals its rugged 
sturdiness . . . years of use will prove 
"/f’s better to buy cm OLIVER than to wish you had. 


Distributors for New South Wales 


MOTOR TRACTORS IVo 

Winchcombe House, Young and Bridge Sts., Sydney. 


Telephones: B 7336, B 7337. 


Telegrams: ** Sellmotors,** Sydney. 
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The Most Adaptable 

REVERSIBLE DISC PLOUGH 


lot Hlllsille 
or Level 
Country 

With special 
ANTISIDE-DRAUGHT 
and NECK-WEIGHT 
ELIMINATOR 




Easily adjusted to 
breast cut and un- 
dercut, to ‘'bite*' 
in any position 
on any class of 
soil to a depth of 
5 to 10 inches. 

For clean, even 
work and easjr 
draught the B-W 
Reversible Disc 
Plough is the best 
of its class. 


IT TAKES CARE OF THE HORSES 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM— 

Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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and practical interest in the ^access of the 
conference. 

It is realised that the objective of the 
Organisation cannot be reached in a day, 
but it is agreed that, soundly attacked, tlic 
problems of production and distribution can 
eventually be solved on an international 
basis, but that they can only be solved by 
that full measure of international co-opera- 
tion which all contributory Governments 
have now pledged themselves to provide. 

Wby Australia Joined the F.A.O. 

Austfalia joined the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation because it believes in the prin- 
ciples on which the Organisation has been 
established. In addition to the humanitar- 
ian aspects of the proposals to raise living 


fertiliser, equipment and other resources. 
These demands for increased production 
could not have been met had there not been 
active co-operation between individuals and 
communities in making the best use of all 
the resources available to them. The same 
principles, at least, should apply in inter- 
national relationships- 

However, perhaps the main reason why 
Australia and many other nations joined 
the F.A.O. was the realisation that progress 
towards its objective of freedom from want 
would play an important part in ensuring 
the continued peace of the world. 

What Australia Expects to Contribute to F.A.O. 

Privilege of any kind should always 
involve a measure of responsibility. We 



C 


Df . R. J. Noble 
addressintf a Press 
Conference at the 
Quebec F.A.O. 
Conference. 



standards among the peoples of the United 
Nations and ultimately among the peoples 
of the world, there are sound, practical rea- 
sons which have justified Australia’s action 
in becoming a member of the Organisation. 

Australia believes firmly in the principle 
of co-operation. Our war-time experiences 
have once again demonstrated that no one 
community, State, or nation can live in iso- 
lation and survive. During the war, greatly 
increased demands were made upon our 
primary producers, who not only had lost 
approximately one-third of their manpower, 
but who were also seriously deprived of 


were all prepared to pay the price involved 
in sacrifice and suffering for the privilege 
of victory in war, for our liberation from 
the threat of oppression, and for freedom 
itself. 

It is perhaps harder to realise that posi- 
tive action is required if the peace of the 
world is to be preserved. 

Australia has agreed to maintain and 
develop her efforts to improve levels of 
nutrition, and to continue her work in re- 
search and in education towards improve- 
ment of production methods. 
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We believe that standards in Australia 
in this connection are fairly high, but there 
is still room for improvement. The work 
of F.A.O. cannot be effective unless all 
contributory nations continuously supply 
information on the actual position in each 
nation, so that a pool of information is 
available in matters relating to production, 
distribution and nutrition. Australia will 
supply this information in relation to its 
own areas. It will give most sympathetic 
consideration to proposals relating to 
training of personnel required for work in 
agricultural production and distribution 
problems as well as on matters related to 
nutrition. 

What AustraKa Expects to get out of F.A.O. 

Australia will share in benefits which 
may be secured only in a world at peace, and 
will share with all other nations, also, the 
benefits which should follow what is known 
as an expanding economy. 


This is a large country, vitally concerned 
with the expto of agricultural products.. 
There can be no continuing production un- 
less there is demand. An improved world 
demand for agricultural foodstuffs based 
^*on a policy of freedom from want of food 
among peoples of the world should be of 
advantage to Australia. 

The problem of economic production and 
distribution of foodstuffs is not an easy one 
to solve. Nor can it be solved quickly. The 
reports which will be furnished by F.A.O. 
on the production position, on the ^volume 
and type of foodstuffs required to meet the 
needs of the peoples of the world, the re- 
Vsearch by F.A.O. on matters relating to 
distribution of agricultural products, the 
formulation of proposals to promote 
stability in rural incomes and to promote 
the welfare of primary producers, are all 
measures which cannot fail to be of value 
to Australia as, indeed they should be, also 
to all menil)crs of the United Nations. 


Official Recordings of the Department’s Herds. 

273 Day’s Recording Completed during November, T045. 



Sire. 

Owner. 

Age at 
beginning 
of test. 

Milk. 

Aver- 

age 

test. 

Butter 

fat. 

Cow, 

yrs. mths. 

1 

1 ib. 

i 

per 

cent. 



Australian lllawarra Shorthorn 





Senior 3 years— 

Grafton Flower 

1 Fairholm Mollison 

1 Grafton Experiment Farm... 

1 3 10 

1 <>,i33i 

1 3*7 

1 228‘23 


Guernsey, 





Mature Cows— 

Wollongbar J onquil 3 rd ... 

Wollongbar Molly 4 th 
Wollongbar Molly 3 rd 
Wollongbar Dot 2 nd 

Valentine’s Galore 4 th of 
Maple Lodge. 

Wollongbar Warrior 
Wollongbar Brutus 
Valentine’s Galore 4 th of 
Maple Lodge. 

Wollongbar Experiment 

Farm. 

Tl »> 

Bathurst Experiment Farm 

5 7 

6 10 

0 7 

6 9 

9»894 

7,980 

8,533i 

6 , 505 * 

5*3 

5-4 

4*9 

5 a 

5 20*5 a- 

430*53 

418*45 

334*30' 

Senior 4 years— 

Wollongbar Vera 

Wollongbar Charm 

Valentine’s Galore 4 tb of 
Maple Lodge. 

May Rose’s Laddie 3 rd of the 
Masse. 

Wollongbar lixperiment 

Farm. 

4 7 

4 11 

7 , 162 * 

8,367 

5*6 

4-7 

402*95 

393’9T 


Jersey, 





Mature Cows — 

Richmond J unelle 2 nd 

Richmond Wildflower 3 rd 
New England Bubbles 4 th 

Richmond Observer 

Richmond Standard 
Dreaming Peter 

Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. 

New England Experiment 
Farm. 

8 3 

7 II 

5 7 

9,l7if 

7 , 676 * 

6 , 325 * 

5*0 

5*7 

5*3 

458 * 0 ^ 

433*8r 

337*91 

•Junior 3 years— 

Richmond Cooce 

Richmond Volunteer 

Hawkesbury Agricultural 

College. 

3 5 

6,195 

5-2 

324*71 
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Nine 

Years 

Service 

on 

DUNLOP 



1 Rosebery. 

should now like to inform you 
that these tyres have completed nine 
years' service. They have been in 
constant use doing general farm 
work in sandy soil, averaging nearly 
1,500 working hours per year, 
making a total for the nine years 
of approximately 13,500 working 
hour* 

(Signed) J. E. HOGAN. 

• MORE LUG-BARS • MORE GRIP • GREATER STRENGTH 

**Backbone** Construction means longer life and 
maximum traction, giving greater draw^har pull, 

DUNLOP 

LUG-BAR 

TRACTOR TYRES 

TRAKGRIP for Wet, Heavy Soils. UNIVERSAL for Dry, Sandy Soils. 
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... to meet Australia’s need 

for a better building board 

Why it Masonite unique amongst building 
boards? Why do imitations fail as a 
substitute ? The answer comes from two 
factors — (1) that only Masonite is fabricated 
from tough, time-hardened hardwood, (2) 
that Masonite is made by a process which 
retains the natural lignin of the timber to 
bind the long, strong hardwood fibres into an 
all-wood substance tougher than any the 
forest produces. 

By the Masonite process, hardwood is 
**exploded** into fibre, then hydraulically 
pressed into smooth, wear-resisting boards of 
required densities and thicknesses — grainlessv f 

non-splintering, moisture-resistant. In the fAonufactured from Australian Hardwoods by 

case of Masonite Tempered Presdwood, the fAASONITt CORPORATION (AUST,) LTD* 

boards are treated with special oils and Northern Sales Division: 369 Pitt Street, Sydney 

tempered for hard exterior use. No othmr Southern Sales Division: S29 Collins Street, 

building hoarde have the some origin, content lAelbourne 

and quality as MASONITE. 

Priority demands for Masonite are still so great that your reseller may at present he unable to supply 

your requirements. 
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THE RENOVATION OF CITRUS TREES 


By the Supply of 
Nutrients, Moisture, 
and 

Conditions Congenial 
for 


R. J. BENTON. 
Special Fruit Instructor. 


Fitf. 1.— A Tree in Need of Renovation — Pruning and Manuring. 



IN practically every citrus orchard in New 
South Wales some of the trees show obvious 
signs of poor condition and of the need for 
renovation. They are thinly foliaged and show 
little or no vigorous growth, while production 
of fruit is insignificant, and what fruit is car- 
ried is of unsatisfactory size and quality. 

Productive citrus trees demand sufficient 
nutrients and soil moisture (to transmit the 
nutrients of the trees) and conditioais which 
are cooigenial for absorption. Any factor 
which precludes these requirements being met, 
results in duappointing yields. 

It is the purpose of this article to set out 
the causes of poor condition in citrus trees 
and to indicate the measures which should be 
takea to rejuvenate the trees and maintain 
them in good condition. 

It is probable that the need for renovation 
has arisen from one or more of the following 
causes : 

(1) Defective drainage. 

(2) Erosion of surfkce soil. 

(3) Poor cultural practices. 

(4) Insufficient or unsuitable fertilizer. 

(5) Faulty irrigation practices. 

(6) Difficulties in meeting requirements 
of aged trees for fertility and 

i moisture. 


Although it is possible that only one of 
these causes may account for this wastage, 
it often happens that all or several of them 
may be evident in one orchard. 

First Determine the Cause of Decline. 

The determination of the reasons for the 
decline of trees is obviously of major im- 
portance, for on this depends the remedial 
measures to be applied. 

Frequently one finds growers pruning 
trees in this degenerated condition, for they 
are anxious to remove the dead wood. This 
operation, however, is a sheer waste of lab- 
our at this time, for the debilitated tree can- 
not respond, and it is not long before fur- 
ther dying back of wood occurs, resulting 
in the trees getting into a worse plight. 

Pruning can be very helpful in restoring 
trees to a better and more productive con- 
dition, but it should be deferred until the 
cause of unthriftiness is determined, and 
some response has been obtained from the 
necessary treatment. 

It may become necessary to rejuvenate 
trees at any time after they have become es- 
tablished, and renovation may prove quite 
economical until the trees attain considerable 
age — even after reaching forty years or 
more. 
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Nitrogen . — Long experience has indicated 
that large citrus trees each need at least 
2 Ih. of nitrogen a year ; smaller trees Ve- 
quire proportionately less. Whilst some 
soils can supply part of this amount, aver- 
age soils demand this application in the form 
of fertilizer. 

Nitrogen is available in many forms. The 
principal kinds normally available are sul- 
phate of ammonia ( which contains about 20 
per cent, nitrogen), nitrate of soda (about 
16 per cent.) , and dried blood (supplying ap- 
pj*oximately 12 per cent, nitrogen L Other 
fertilizers such as blood, bone and offal, 
bonedust, castor meal, etc., also contain nit- 
rogen, ranging from 7 to 3J/> per cent., and 
in addition small amounts of other plant 
foods. It does not appear to matter what 
form nitrogen is supplied in, but as indi- 
cated, it is most important to know the 
analysis of the kind used, to ensure that the 
quantity necessary is applied. 

For instance, if 2 lb. of nitrogen is re- 
quired, and it is being given in the form 
of blood and bone at 5 per cent, nitrogen, 
40 lb. must be applied. If sulphate of am- 
monia is used (20 per cent, nitrogen), only 
10 lb. will be needed to supply an equiva- 
lent amount. 

Availability of nitrogen from these sour- 
ces varies greatly from immediately after 
application (if soil moisture is satisfactory) 
in the case of nitrate of soda, to a few weeks 
in the case of sulphate of ammonia, and 
somewhat slower availability from blood and 
bone, castor meal, etc. 

Phosphates . — There is no doubt that phos- 
pheric acid is essential to citrus production, 
but its direct application to trees for long 
periods and even in large amounts does not 
show any definite result. However, the 
growth of weeds or cover crops obviously 
benefits from its application, and as those 
crops are of value to the soil and the trees, 
it is advisable to use phosphatic fertilizers 
for that purpose. From i to 2 cwt. per 
acre should be used at the time of crop plant- 
ing (usually autumn). 

Potash . — ^Application of this essential tree 
and plant food is even less spectacular than 
phosphoric acid in its influence on weeds 
and trees. Even when withheld for many 
years on loam and clay loam soils the effect 
•does not appear to be (ietrimental, the trees 
in such soils apparently obtaining their re- 
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quirements from the land. In lighter soils, 
however, especially in coastal areas, potash 
must be considered an essential, and applica- 
tions of 2 cwt. per acre a year, of a fertiliser 
containing potash, are advisable. 

Time of Application . — After soils have be- 
come more fertile as a result of fertilizing 
and better management, it does not appear 
to matter when the nitrogen and potash are 
applied. Until soils are enriched, however, 
application should be made by early spring. 
If crops are grown during summer, further 
applications should be provided for, by divi- 
ding the total annual quantity. The larger 
portion, however, should be applied in late 
winter, or in spring, if the form of nitrogen 
is very soluble. 

Placement of Fertilizer . — For cover crop 
purposes and production of weed growth, 
phosphatic fertilizers should be used on the 
land cultivated. Trees needing renovation, 
however, are likely to have an impaired root 
system. The best and most active roots are 
usually beneath the tree foliage. Nitro- 
genous manures should, therefore, be largely 
applied under the trees. When healthy root 
fibre is apparent outside the foliage of the 
trees, fertilizers should also be supplied in 
that area. It is important that the fertil- 
izers should at all times be distributed 
evenly and in proximity to effective roots, 
otherwise little benefit will result ; it is thus 
necessary to know where effective roots 
exist. 

Organic Manures. 

Orchards which have been cultivated for 
some years are likely to have a low organic 
matter content in the soil. This is reflected 
by the soil tending to “set” readily after 
rain, weed growth is likely to be poor, and 
difficulty in growing satisfactory cover crops 
is likely. Application of organic manures 
(cow, horse, sheep, poultry, etc.) at the rate 
of from 3 to 10 tons per acre is an excellent 
investment under such conditions. 

Lime. 

Lime is of value in improving very acid 
soil conditions, and maintaining good grow- 
ing conditions. The continued use of cer- 
tain fertilizers like sulphate of ammonia, 
gradually results in an increase of acidity. 
Unless this action is prevented by liming 
the land occasionally an application of at 
least 10 cwt. agricultural lime in alternate 
yeans is advisable in all coastal soils. Most 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 

Open to ell other than school pupils and those of school age, who cannot personally attend classes 
at Sydney or G>untry Technical Colleges. 

The Technical Education Branch of the DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION otfers through the 
SYDNEY TECHNICAL COLLEGE the following courses by correspondence: 

ART. Dressmakers* Art, Figure Drawing, Freehand Drawing, Lettering, Short 

Display Card Writing, Still Life Drawing, Ticket Writing. 

BUILDING. Building Construction, Building Trades Calculations. Carpentry and 

Joinery. 

COMMERCIAL* Book-keeping, Business Principles, Accountancy, Auditing, Commercial Law, 

Cost Accountancy. Company Secretarial Practice, Income Tax Law, 
Commercial Correspondence, Shorthand, Typewriting. 

ELECTRICAL. Electrical Trades (Electricians* Licence). 

ENGINEERING. Diesel Engine Operation, Engineering Trades Calculations, Engineering 

Trades Drawing, Motor Maintenance (for owners and drivers of motor 
vehicles). Steam Engine Driving, Suction (Producer) Gas. 

HOME HANDICRAFTS. Dressmaking. Millinery. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Local Government (Town and Shire) Clerks* Certificate. 

PREPARATORY. English and Mathematics (approximately from First Year to Leaving 

Certificate Standard), French, History and Mechanics (approximately from 
Intermediate Certificate to Leaving Certificate standard). 

PRINTING. Composing, Printers* English and Arithmetic, Linotype Operation. 

PUBLIC Intermediate Certificate (see Secondary), Leaving Certificate and Matricu- 

EXAMINATIONS. lation (see Preparatory), ’Nurses* Entrance, Police Entrance, Telephonists* 
and Telegraph Messengers* Entrance. 

PUBLIC HEALTH* Health Inspection, Meat Inspection. 

RURAL. Agriculture, Care of Animals, Farm Mechanics (including Farm Arithmetic, 

Farm Machinery and Farm Science), Pig Raising, Poultry Farming, Sheep 
and Woolclassing, Station Book-keeping. 

SANITATION* House Drainage, Sanitary Engineering, Sewer Plumbing, Water Plumbing. 

SECONDARY. Art. Business Principles and Book-keeping, English, French, General Mathe- 

matics, Geography, History. Latin, Mathematics 1 (Arithmetic and Algebra), 
Mathematics II (Geometry and Trigonometry). (All from First Year to 
Intermediate Certificate standard.) 

IF YOU CANNOT ATTEND A TECHNICAL COLLEGE, STUDY BY COgRESPONDENCE. 

FEES. 

25/- per year or 10/- per term per single subject. Course rates where applicable. 

Half fees to students under 21 years and receiving less than 30/- weekly. 

P. D. RIDDELL, Superintendent of Technical Education. 

■) ■■■ ■■■ ■■■ ■■■ ■■■ mm mmmm mm mm mam mm mmm mm mm mm mm mm mm mmm mm mm mmm amm mm mmm mmm mm m m mm m mm 

MAIL COUPON FOR SYLLABUS. 

TO The Officer-in-Charge, Correspondence Teaching Division, Sydney Technical College, Ultimo^ 
Please send me, without obligation, full details of the 

— correspondence course* 

ivAME : 

ADDRESS 


Agr. Oas. 
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inland soils approach an alk^ine state, and 
liming to prevent development of acidity 
is not required. 

In light soils in coastal areas, symptoms of 
magnesium deficiency are not uncommon ; 
in these areas dolomite should he used oc- 
casionally in preference to agricultural lime, 
and at the same rate. 



Fig. 5. — Emperor MAndarin Well Thinned Out 
and Lightly Headed to Promote New Growth. 


Pruning. 

Citrus trees in need of renovation, des- 
]:)itc the fact that they are given assistance 
in the direction previously indicated, can 
only be expected to make a gradual recovery 
and this period may ]>ersist for several years. 
Pruning can he of great assistance in reduc- 
ing the length of this unprofitable time. 
This invigorating effect on trees well sup- 
plied with fertilizers and the elimination of 
much diseased wood, which in turn results 
in stimulating grow’th, are very encouraging 
to the grower. 

Hozv to prune . — If trees are unproductive 
and weak, heavy pruning is desirable, whilst 
a modified system can be recommended 
where trees are less in need of renovation. 
The method suggested is the same, only 
varying in its severity of application. A good 
rule to follow is to err on the side of hard 
pruning. 

First, select the principal limbs or skele- 
ton, ensuring that all limbs retained are as 
well spaced as possible and do not crowd 
or cross one another. Next, remove all side 

B 


growths from the limbs retained. Then 
shorten back the limbs lightly or severely. 

Where -trees are in somewhat better con- 
dition — while reasonably productive but 
obviously weakening — less severe pruning 
is necessary. A heavy thinning out of limbs 
and weak laterals along the limbs will en- 
sure sufficient light entering the trees to in- 
duce the new vigorous shoots so essential 
to satisfactory bearing of fruit. 

When to prune . — Trees pruned in early 
spring make the most rapid response, and 
this work may continue until the end ‘of 
October in most districts, and up to Dec- 
ember in localities where summer rainfall 
is satisfactory and winter frosts not severe. 

After treatment . — Immediately after 
pruning the trees should be sprayed with 
lime sulphur (i to lo or 15) with some 
addition of lime to kill moss, lichen, louse, 
etc., and to prevent sunburn. A few weeks 
later, young shoots wshould break in abun- 
dance all along the limbs. These growths 
should not be thinned. Ciradually occa- 
sional shoots will become much more vigor- 
ous than adjacent shoots. The vigorous 
shoots can be depended on to form a well- 
shaped tree, although an occasional one may 



Fitf. 6. — Faulty Irrigation Facilitiea Cauaa 
Much Decline of Citrus Tree Health. 

need removing or bending over to a droop- 
ing position because of being too closely 
situated to another strong shoot, or on ac- 
count of it crossing another. The weaker 
shoots in the meantime will commence to 
blossom and bear fruit, and many, being 
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so crowded, will actually prune themselves 
by gradually dying. 

.Excessive thinning and pruning off of 
heavy, leafy twigs has a weakening effect on 
trees, and a minimum of leaf reduction is 
desirable on trees in an otherwise satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Treatment of old trees. — Where irrigation 
is not possible, it is often difficult to meet 
the requirements of old trees which have 
been developed to a large size. Drought 
conditions with consequent lack of moisture, 
frequently preclude these trees from using 
nutrients supplied. As a result growth is 
rather intermittent and influenced by effec- 
tive rains, which cause production of much 
“second crop” fruit, and much subdivision 
of lateral growth. This condition is accen- 
tuated by planting the trees too close to- 
gether. Where this condition obtains, a re- 
duction of trees’ size by pruning is advis- 
able. 

Trees under Irrigation. 

After years of cultivation, the condition 
of irrigated soils deteriorates, and they lose 
their original characteristic of readily ab- 
sorbing water and of satisfactory lateral 
penetration of moisture. Trees are apt to 
depreciate rapidly, and need renovation in 
these circumstances. Generally, tree decline 
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follows the practice of over generous water- 
ing. Much of the tree’s root system is in- 
jured by root rotting organisms induced 
by maintenance of the subsoils in a contin- 
uously moist condition. 

A severe reduction of the tree s top by 
pruning will temporarily restore balance be- 
tween roots and tree top, but the response 
is only likely to be temporary, unless the 
underlying cause is remedied, flight er ap- 
plications of water should be made and the 
period between applications lengthened as 
much as possible. The need for water 
should be determined as a result of testing 
the soil for moisture by boring at several 
places. Irrigations should not be applied 
before a fairly dry soil condition is reached 
in the root zone area. If increased, soil 
moisture occurs at a greater depth, care 
should be taken to prevent the superficial 
application of water penetrating to a depth 
to meet the very moist soil at lower levels. 
More frequent waterings may be needed, be- 
cause they must necessarily be light. 

Citrus trees, particularly if on sweet 
orange or rough lemon stocks, prefer re- 
latively dry soil conditions. The roots will 
not remain in a healthy condition for many 
years if a continuously moist subsoil con- 
dition is allowed to exist. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Moruya February 13, 14 

Guyra February 15, 16 

Pambula February 15, 16 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) February 20, 21 

.r. . 23 

Dorngo and Guy Fawkes (C. C. Dean) 

February 21, 22 

Glen Innes February 21, 22 

Braid wood February 22. 23 

Candelo February 22, 23 

Walcha February 26, 27 

Tenterfield February 20, 27, 28 

Comboyne February 28, March i 

Bega P'ebruary 28, March i, 2 

West Maitland (Montie Brown) February 28, 

March i, 2 

Uralla March i, 2 
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0ueanbe3^an (D. Vest) March i, 2 

Moss Vale (A. E. Summers) March i, 2 

Gulgong March 2 

Tumut (T. E. Wilkinson) March 5, 6 

Jingellic (R. Langshaw) March 6 

Cobargo March 6, 7 

Cooma March 6, 7 

Taralga (L. Alders) March 7, 8 

Wingham March 7, 8 

Armidale March 7, 8, 9 

Gunning March 8, 9 

Mudgee March 9 

Tumbarumba (Violet O’Shea) .... March 12, 13 

Bombala March 13, 14 

Delegate March 20, 21 

Yass (H. B. Robertson) April 4, 5 

Gloucester (R. S. Wilson) April 9, 10 

Muswellbrook .(T. B. Haydon) .... April ii, 12 
Narrandera (T. L. Bull) ..... September 13, 14 
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Shear And Crutch 
To Suit Yourself With This 
2-stand Self-Contained Plant 


Vou are independent of outside help with your own Cooper Shearing Plant. 
It enables you to get the wool off when the weather is right and crutch before 
the blowfly does its deadly work. Have all the advantages of plant ownership 
without the expense of a ,woolshed. 

The “ LITTLE WONDER ** bracket arms fold back allowing the plant to fit 
through any average sized, barn or shed door. Power is provided by a 21 h.p. 
horizontal engine. Hit-and-miss governing makes it particularly economical 
and the horizontal layout provides for long life. White ants and rot are 
defeated by the permanent channel irons and cast grinder pedestal; grinder 
itself has fast and loose pulleys. 

All shearing and grinding sundries are provided including two “ E-B ” Hand- 
pieces with non-locking ** OIL-BATH ” Back Joints. 
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That s the story of the successful tomato grower — 
the man who saves three quarters of his cultivation 
time, cuts his operating costs by half, and auto- 
cultivates his land instead of dragging an anchor 
through it . . . ploughing, discing and harrowing are 
usually unnecessary and certainly costly In cash, time 
and results. 

Once over your soil with the Howard Rotary Hoe and there 

you have a seed bed — level tilled pulverised and prepared like hand- 
screened earth in a back yard garden . . . with the weeds and surface 
trash chopped up and turned in to form a rich fertilising humus! 

HOWARD HAS THE RECORD TO PROVE IT ! 


Write to-day for all the profitable facta about 
the Howard Rotary Hoe to ^ 

YORKMOTOR^ 

PTY. LTD. Une, in Tin,} 

1 10-11 1 William Street, Sydney. 


Phone FL 262 I 
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Fruit Rising in the Bottles 


ONE of the problems which beset people who 
bottle fruit is that of fruit rising in the bottle. 
This is something which is likely to happen to 
almost anyone at some time. 

The usual reasons for such an occur- 
rence are as follows : — 

( J ) Too ripe fruit. 

(2) Overcooking. 

(3) Too heavy a syrup. 

( 4 ) Badly packed bottles. 

To deal with each of these in turn may 
prove helpful. 

( 1 ) If fruit is too ripe, as it is j)artially 
cooked during the processing, it collapses, 
leaving the botile incompletely filled — and 
.‘^o the balance rises on the syrup. 

( 2 ) Overcooking has almost the same 
effect, in that it drives the juice from the 
fruit and leaves it floating in the extra juice, 
as the bulk of solid matter is reduced. 

(3) Too heavy a syrup will not readily 
be absorbed into the fruit, and is, in any 
case, heavier than the fruit. 

(4) If the bottles are badly packed, it 
means that insufficient fruit is in the bottle, 
and as the fruit loosens a little on cooking, 
it rises. Perhaps “badly” is the wrong word 
to use, but this fault is liable to occur when 
one is packing a number of jars in a hurry. 


All these faults are within the control 
of the operator. However, one can select 
fruit which is not too ripe, use a medium 
syrup, pack the fruit carefully and not over- 
cook it. and still find that the fruit can rise 
in the bottle. .So another c;iuse must be 
sought. 

What Happens In Preserving. 

This is found readily if one examinjes 
what happens in preserving. The object 
of preserving is to heat the fruit sufficiently 
to destroy bacteria and seal the jars. In this 
jiroccss, air must be driven from the fruit 
tissue to be replaced by the syrup. As the 
air is driven out, the fruit expands a little 
and if there is not sufficient room for it 
to expand, it will press against the lid or 
sides of the jar, and then collapse. Also 
the syrup or water in the bottle must be 
close enough to the fruit to allow the ex- 
change of air for syrui) to take place readily. 

Therefore, the jars must not be packed 
too tightly with fruit. If the jar is sc 
full that only a little syrup can be added, 
the fruit will almost invariably “squash” 
and probably rise. 

So pack the jars carefully and firmly, 
but do not have so much in the jar that 
the lid must be forced on. It is a good 
rule to pack the fruit to within ^-inch 
of the top. 
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A Chart of Cookmg Times.- 

A great variety of fruit is available now cooking times for preserving by the boiling 
for bottling. They cannot all be dealt with water bath method will be found useful, 
individually, but the following chart of 

Approximate Times for Processing Fruit by the Boiling Water Bath Process. 


Fruit. 

Style of Pack. 

Syrup 

Recommended. 

Processing times at 
boiling point for various 
elevations in quart or 

I pint jars. 

1,000- 2,000- 

0-1,000 

' 2,000 3,000 

feet. feet. feet. 

! 





Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Apples 


Steam or boil to wilt 

Water or light 

15 

18 

21 



Bake or boil whole, pack hot ... 

Light 

10 

12 

14 



Apple sauce, pack hot ... 


10 

12 

14 

Apricots ... 


Packed raw with boiling syrup 

Medium 

^5 

30 

35 



Boil with syrup 3-4 minutes ... 

,, 

15 

18 

21 

Berries 







Blackberries I 







Loganberries 


Pack raw, cover with boiling syrup ... 

>> 

20 

25 

30 

Mulberries 


Boil 3-4 minutes with equal weight 

In own syrup 

10 

12 

14 

Raspberries 


sugar, stand over night, pack hot. 





Gooseberries j 







Cherries 


Pack raw, cover with boiling syrup ... 

Medium 

25 

30 

35 



Precook, pack hot 


15 

18 

21 

Peaches 


Pack raw, cover with boiling S3rrup — 







Clingstones 

• * * 

35 

40 

48 



Slipstones 

ft • • • 

25 

30 

35 



Precook, pack hot 

$9 •• • 

15 

18 

21 

Pears 


Pack raw,. rover with boiling syrup 

ff • • • 

25 

30 

35 



Precook 6 minutes, pack hot ... 

> > • • • 

20 

25 

3‘^ 

Pineapple ... 


Precook in water for 8-10 minutes 

$$ • • • 

20 

•^5 

30 

Plums 


Pack raw, cover with boiling syrup 

f » • • • 

15-20 

20-25 

1 25-30 



Precook, pack hot 

j In own juice 

10 

! 12 

! ^4 

Rhubarb ... 


Precook, pack hot (not necessary to use 

,, 

10 

12 

! 14 



sugar). 




1 

Tomatoes ... 


Peel, pack raw, cover with hot brine ... 

Brine or own 

45 

1 55 

1 f>5 




juice. 



1 



Peel, simmer 8 minutes, pack hot 

I teaspoonful 

10 

12 

! ^4 




salt in own 







juice. 



i 


Due to the varying degrees at which water boils at altitudes of i,ooo feet and over, adjustment 
have been made to times — 20 per cent, increase for every 1,000 feet. 


Making Silage on the Upper Hunter. 

(Continued from page 61.) 

be filled on these properties. When this In addition those farmers who were able to 

cost is compared with drought time prices co-operate in the scheme will not be with- 

of from £3 lOs. per ton for green fodder out fodder for their stock when a dry 

to as high as £17 los. per ton for hay, it will time comes again and the crops and pastures 

be seen that the silage is a good investment. fail to provide sufficient feed. 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU ! ! ! 

BREVILLE 

announce the release of 

ELECTRIC & BATTERY SETS 

for civilian use. 

Limited supplies of the following radios are 
available for immediate delivery, 

A.C. ELECTRIC OPERATED : Model 330—5-Valve Dual 
Wave — Good daylight reception — Plenty of volume — 
Excellent tone. 

VIBRATOR OPERATED : (uses 6-Volt Battery only): Model 
367 — 5-Valve Dual Wave — Low battery consumption — Long 
distance daylight reception. 

Either Model is available in your choice of Console or Mantel. 

BREVILLE ENGINES and 
HOME LIGHTING PLANTS 

I h.p. — 12 volt — 300 watt 

The Breville Plant is the Australian-made duplicate of the lamous 
Johnson “ Iron Horse” — thousands already in use. 

# Running costs — less than 3/- per week. 

• Simple to install — safe and quiet 

# Reliable — trouble-free operation. 

DEPENDABLE ELECTRICITY 

• Lighting of homes, camps, etc. 

# Charging Batteries. 

• Driving light Machinery. 

Engine and Generator • £46- 1 3*0 

Engine Only £25-0-0 

Sales Tax when applicable F.O.R. Sydney. 


HARBROS ELECTRIC FENCING 

SAVES 80% OF FENCE COSTS. 

No heavy posts, braces, netting or multiwires required. 

No hard labour or post holes — one man can easily 'ence IS to 20 acres 
a day. 

One Harbros Fencer will provide 30 miles ot stock-proo/ lencing — 
safe and harmless— operates from 6-volt battery. 

AVAIL YOURSELF OF OUR 30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER— Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Complete with battery and one gross Insulator^ £ I 1*4-2 

Illustrated Leaflets Free on application 

Breville Radio Pty. Ltd. 

67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD. CAMPERDOWN. SYDNEY. N.S.W. 

Distributors in all States of the Commonwealth and New Zealand. 

*Phone : LA3688 (4 lines). Telegrams : *• Breville,” Sydney. 
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FRUIT GROWING. 

BORON DEFICIENCY IN APPLES 
Observations at New England Experiment Farm 

{Continued from page 2i.) 

J. A. IIc)Li{EciiE, Fruit Instructor. 


THIS is the second portion of this article — the 
firsts which dealt with the symptoms of boron 
deficiency, having appeared in January issue. 
This month the author discusses the results of 
experiments designed to gather information on 
the effects of the application of borax to the 
soil. 

Experiments at New England Experiment 
Farm. 

'riu* experiments conducted in the Ken- 
tucky district of New South \\ ales. wh(‘re 
excellent results were obtained with soil 
dressin,ij^s of borax for the control of cork 
are fully explained and illustrated in the 
July and Au^s^ust 1937 issues of the .///n- 
citUiiral Gazette, in an article by C. (1. Sav- 
a.e[e and H. Ib'oadfool. Following on the 
results obtained at Kentucky, extensive ex- 
];eriinental plots were established in the New 
En^dand l^^xperiinent Farm orchard, where 
for a number of years prc'viously ai>])les 
had been severely alTecte(l with corkin^^. 

Tnvestij^ations were commenced in 1937, 
and plots designed with the object of gain- 
ing further information concerning — 

(a) In the case of soil treatments with 
borax : 

1. Method of application. 

2. When to ap])ly. 

3. Quantity to a])]>ly. 

4. T\riod of effectiveness. 

5. Effects of applying excessive c|uan- 

tities of borax to the soil. 

{b) In the case of spray applications of 
borax to the foliage: 

1. When to apply. 

2. Quantity of borax to apph'. 

3. Effects of combining other sprays 

with borax. 

Material Used aud Method of ApplicatioGi. 

Commercial powdered borax containing 
approximately ii per cent, boron was used 
in all experiments. As a soil dressing, it 


was distributed evenly around each tree in 
a circle commencing at least 2 feet out from 
the butt. As far as possible, de]jending*on 
the amount of borax applied, an effort was 
made to encircle each treated tree com- 
|)letely with a 2-feet wide band of borax, 
[except where specially mentioned all borax 
was lightly hoed into the soil immediately 
after it had been ap])lied to the surface. 

Powdered borax was also used in all casejs 
where borax si)rays were api)lied to the 
trees. Some difficulty may be ex])ericnced 
in mixing the borax, and it is desirable to 
di.ssolve the recjuired amount in a suitable 
quantity of hot water before adding to the 
sprav tank. 1'his concentrated borax solu- 
tion is added to the spray tank of water, 
with the agitators moving. In all the Glen 
Innes treatments tlie borax solution was 
added to the S])rav tank of water hrst, and 
lluMi any other mixture reijuired followed. 
As far as it was practical to do so, every 
effort was made to |)revenl the sjway solu- 
tion run off, at time of ap])lication, from en- 
tering the soil l)y way of the tree trunk.. 



Fig. 6. — Apple, ehowing Cork. 
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MeAod of Recording Resultt. 

In all plots, fruits from trees which re- 
ceived no treatment were used as a basis 
for judging the effects of the various treat- 
ments. 



Fig. 7. — Jonathan showing Internal Cork 


Two methods of recording results were 
adopted — 

{a) Examination of Fruit after Har- 
vesting. — Fifty fruits were picked at ran- 
dom out of the crop harvested from each 
individual tree included in the experiments. 
These fruits were taken as a fair average 
sample of the tree crop. Each fruit was 
then cut many times in cross sections and 
the observations recorded. 

(b) Examination of Trees and Fruits in 
the Field. — All trees were closely examined 
at frequent intervals throughout the season. 
Special attention was directed to such mat- 
ters as the condition of the foliage, lateral 
growth and presence of cork in growing 
fruits. 

In these records and particularly in the 
tabular statements, internal cork and corky 
core include all fruits which from outside 
appearances are normal. The internal cork 
is confined mainly to Granny Smiths and the 
corky core to Jonathans. Crinkle is con- 
fined to Granny Smiths which are distorted 
through cork restricting growth early in the 
season and superficial cork is confined 
wholly to Jonathans and includes fruits 
which are also affected with cork and corky 
core. All fruits included under the head- 
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ing superficial cork show some surface ab- 
normality. ' 

Applicatioiis of Borax to the SoiL 

Experiment No. i {Quantity of Berl- 
in experiments designed to obtain in- 
formation on the quantity of borax to apply, 
period of effectiveness and effects of apply- 
ing each year, the following trees were 
used : — 

1. Variety. — Granny Smith. 

Soil Type. — Dark brown medium clay 
over dark brown heavy clay. 
Age.— 34 years. 

Average height of trees. — 12 feet. 
Average spread of limbs. — 14 feet. 
Average circumference of trunk. — 30 
inches — measurements taken 6 

inches from ground level. 

Prior to commencement of treatments 
fruits from all trees showed slight to 
severe corking. 

2. Variety. — ^Jonathan. 

Soil type. — Grey brown heavy clay over 
grey brown heavy clay. 

Age. — 40 years. 

Average height of trees. — 10 feet. 
Average spread of limbs. — 13 feet. 
Average circumference of trunk. — 24 
inches — measurement taken 6 in- 
ches from ground level. 

Prior to commencement of treat- 
ments fruits from all trees showed 
slight to medium corking. 

In all plots the borax was applied to the 
soil during the first week of August. 



Fig. 6.— Jonathttt ihowiog Corky Core 
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The following table showfe the average corking as a percentage for all trees in 
each plot for the five years 1938 to 1942. 

Experiment No. i, — Cork as a Percentage for all Trees. 


Treatments. 

Year 

Recorded. 

“ Internal ” Cork 
and Corky Core. 

Crinkle and 
“ Superficial ” Cork. 

Total Corking. 

Jonathan, j 

Granny 

Smith. 

Jonathan. 

Granny 

Smith. 

Jonathan. 

Granny 

Smith. 

No treatment ... 

193H 

34 0 

22-0 

130 

32 0 

4 7-0 

540 


1 939 

yo ; 

280 

0-0 

ft -5 

50 

3 b ‘5 


1(740 

l8'0 I 

37-0 

o-o 

14'0 

1 8-0 

5 10 

. 

1941 

30 

25*0 

*'.*> 

l 4 -(j 

4*5 

39-0 


1942 

yo 

24*0 

*•5 

10‘0 

f -5 

.H-o* 

No treatment 

193ft 

No record, j 

ig-o 

No record. 

660 

No record. 

85 0 


1939 

150 i 

165 

2-0 

00 

170 

16-5 


1940 

23 0 1 

270 

0-0 

280 

23 0 

550 


1941 

JIO 

12-0 

30 

0-0 

14‘0 

IZ'O 


*942 

6*0 

* 2-5 

10 

5-0 

70 

* 7-5 

J lb. borax applied soil, 1037 (one year 

*93 ft 

6-5 

0-0 

0-5 

00 

7-0 

No trace. 

only). 

* 939 ^ 

No trace. j 




No trace. 



1940/ 








1941 

0-0 j 

00 

50 

0-0 

*S-o 

No trace. 


1942 

40 1 

00 

0-0 

(VO 

* 4-0 

No trace. 

i lb. borax applied soil 1937, joi8 and 

193ft 

No record, i 

12 0 

No rc('()rd. 

10-0 

No record. 

220 

1040 (total Ji lb ). 

*939 

40 1 

00 

J •« 

0-0 

•S-o 

No trace. 


1940 

0-0 : 

1*0 

00 

00 

No trace. 

I-O 


194* 

00 

40 

60 

0-0 

6-0 

4-0 


1942 





No trace. 

j lb. borax applied soil 1(737 only) 

* 93 ft 

* 5*0 ! 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

* 5-0 

No trace. 


*9391 

No trace. 




No trace. 


T 94 «/ 








194* 

0*0 

I-O 

2-0 

00 

2-0 

I-O 


*942 

2-0 

30 

00 

00 

2-0 

30 

J lb. borax applied soil 1(737, and 

1938 

No record. 

12*0 

No record. 


N(J record. 

120 

1040 (tola! lb,). 

* 939 \ 






No trace. 


*940/ 








* 94 * 







No trace. 

No crop. 


*942 

0-0 

I’O 

0-0 

00 

No trace. 

I-O 

1 lb. borax applied soil 1037 (one year 

193ft 

6-0 ' 

I'O 1 

30 

o-o 

(7-0 

ti-o 

only). 

*930 

1 




No trace. 


*940 

0-0 

I-O j 

00 

0-0 1 

No trace. 

I -o 


* 94 * 

! 




No trace. 


*942 

I-O 

20 

00 

0-0 j 


2-0 

1 lb. b(*rax appliccl soil 1037, and 

1938 1 

No trace. i 




No trace. 

1940 (total 3 lb.). 

*939/ 








1940 1 

No trace. 




No crop. 


* 94 */ 








1942 

1-0 

0-0 

10 

0-0 i 

20 

No trace. 

2 lb. borax applied soil 11737 (f»ne year 

1938 

0-0 1 

30 

0-0 

0-0 1 

No trace. 

30 

only). 









* 939 . *940, * 94 *. *942- 

No further trace of corking. 



2 lb. borax applied soil 1937, 1(938 and 

*938. *939» *940, 194*, 1942 No trace of corking. 



1940 (total 6 lb.). 








3 lb. borax applied soil 1937, 1938 and 

*938, 1939, 1940, I 94 *» 

1942 No trace of corking. 



1940 (total 9 lb.). 








3 lb. borax applied soil 1937 ^one year 

* 938 » * 939 » *940, * 94 *- 

No trace of corking. 




only). 









X 942 f 

2-0 1 

2-0 

0-0 

0-0 

20 

2-0 

4 lb. borax applied to soil 1937 (one 

*938, 1939 » *940, 19-*- 

No trace of corking. 




year only). 









I 942 [ 

2-0 1 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

2-0 

No trace. 

4 lb. borax applied 1937, 1938, 1940 

*938, * 939 » *940, 194*. 

1942 No trace. 




(total 12 Ib.b 









* Three years after treatment trees in this plot produced fruit (in 1941) more severely affected with cork than no treatment 
trees and in 1943 showed 4 per cent, corking compared with 6*5 per cent, where not treated. 

t Fruit from one tree only affected. 
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Averc^e {as Percentages) from AU t^s w First Year Recorded- 


Plots Treated 19.37 Only. , 

Number of Years of Complete Control m Five-year 
Period after Treatment. 


ireaimeni, 

with Corking, 

jonathan. 

Granny Smith. 

No treatment ... 




per cent. 

62-0 

Nil. 

Nil. 

borax 




9-6 

2 

5 

J ib. borax 




go 

2 

3 

I lb. borax 




2*5 

3 

2 

2 lb. borax 




0-75 

5 

4 

3 lb. borax 




T-O 

4 

4 

41 b. borax 




0*5 ' 

4 

5 


Most effective control for the first year 
was obtained when trees received a dressing 
of borax at the rate of i lb. or more. Quite 
good control was obtained where trees re- 
ceived and lb- borax although there 
is a tendency for the fruits to show a fair 
percentage of cork during the first year 
after treatment. 

It is shown that the borax is effective in 
completely controlling cork, for periods of 
from two to five years after treatment. The 
very low percentage of cork recorded for 
any period to date, however, indicates that 
fairly effective control can be expected for 
at least five years after treatment. 

No advantage is gained by applying borax 
each year, and there is always the danger 
that in doing so, much damage to trees and 
fruit may occur. 

The results recorded therefore, indicate 
that an application of i lb. of borax to the 
soil is quite effective in controlling cork: 
This amount applied once can be expected 
to give good control for at least five years. 

Experiinent No, 2 {Time of Applica- 
tion ), — Another experiment designed to de- 
termine the time to apply, and period of 
effectiveness of borax, was conducted with 
trees as follows: — 

I. Variety. — Granny Smith. 

Soil Type. — Grey brown medium clay 
r over grey brown heavy clay. 


Age. — 40 years. 

Average height of trees. — 12 feet. 

Average spread of limbs. — 15 feet. 

Average circumference of trunk.— 31 
inches — measurements taken 6 in- 
ches above ground level. 

Prior to commencement of treat- 
ments fruits from all trees were sev- 
erely to very severely affected with 
cork. 

2. Variety. — Jonathan. 

Soil type. — Grey brown heavy clay over 
grey brown heavy clay. 

Age. — 34 years. 

Average height of trees. — 10 feet. 

Average spread of limbs. — 14 feet. 

Average circumference of trunk. — 21 
inches — measurements taken 6 in- 
ches above ground level. 

Prior to commencement of treat- 
ments fruits from mo.st trees showed a 
medium amount of corking. 

Borax at the rate of i lb. was applied to 
the soil around each tree during the first 
week of each of the months June to Septem- 
ber in 1937 only. i 
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of Clingspray in 1 00 gallons of water and 
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Full directions on every bottle. 
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per bottle 
plus freight 
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The average corking during the period 1938 to 1942, shown as a percentage of 
* each plot, was as follows : — 


Experiment No. 2. — Average Corking as a Percentage for each Plot. 


Time of Treatment. 

Year ! 
Recorded. 

Internal Cork and 
Corky Core. 

Crinkle and 
Superficial Cork. 

Total Corking. 

Jonathan. 

Granny 

Smith. 

Jonathan. 

Granny 

Smith. 

Jonathan. 

Granny 

Smith. 



per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

No treatment 

1938 

53-5 

32*0 

27*0 

44*0 

70*5 

75.0 


1939 

230 

29*5 

30 

0*3 

26*0 

20*0 


1940 

66*0 

29-0 ! 

50 

340 

71*0 i 

63*0 


1941 

390 

27'0 

80 

2*0 

47*0 1 

29*0 


194a 

24*0 

15*5 1 

22-0 

6*5 

36-0 

22'Q 

X Ib. borax in June, Z937 

1938 j 

100 

No trace. 

2*0 

0*73 

22*0 

073 


1939 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


1940 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


» 94 i i 

2*0 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

2-0 

Nil. 


1942 

30 

2*0 

No trace. 

No trace. 

30 

2*0 

X ib. borax in July, 1937 

1938 

5-5 

40 

. *‘5 

1-3 

7*0 



1939 1 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

Nil. 

Nfl. 


1940 1 

2*0 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

2*0 

Nil. 


1941 

2«o 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

2*0 

Nil. 


1942 

1*0 

2*0 

No trace. 

No trace. 

2*0 

2*0 

X lb. borax in August, 2937 

1938 

3*5 

20 


30 


50 


Z 939 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


1940 

No trace. 

6-0 

No trace. 

2*0 

Nil. 

7*0 


2941 

1*5 

No trace. 

0*5 

No trace. 

2*0 

Nil. 


1942 

175 

0-4 

No trace. 

No trace. 

1-75 

0*4 

I lb. borax lu September, 1937 

1938 

200 

80 

9*0 

22*0 


20*0 


1939 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


2940 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


1941 

I’O 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

2*0 

Nil. 


1942 

2*0 

1*5 

0*5 

No trace. 

1*5 

1-5 


The following table shows the number of trees producing affected fruit in each 
plot one year and five years after treatment. 


Number of Trees Producing Affected Fruit. 


Variety. 

Month Treated. 

No. of Trees 
in Plot. 

No. of Trees 
which Produced 
Affected 
Fruits. 

Average Per- 
centage of All 
Affected 
Fruits. 

Highest Per- 
centa^ of Corky 

on One Tree. 


One Yea* ajier Treatment (1938). 







per cent. 

per cent. 

Granny Smith 

June, 1937 

II 

I 

0*75 

8-0 


July. 1937 

II 

5 

5*5 

30-0 


August, 1937 

II 

4 

5t> 

22-0 


September, 1937 

II 

10 

20*0 

84*0 


No treatment 

23 

23 

75*0 

100*0 

Jonathan 

June, 1937 

7 

5 

12-0 

50*0 


July. 1937 

9 

6 

7-0 

i8*o 


August, 1937 

9 

5 

4-0 

14*0 


September, 1937 

9 

9 

19*0 

38-0 


No treatment 

14 

14 

70*5 

100*0 


Five Years after Treatment (1942). 


Granny Smith 

June, 1937 

8 

4 

1*0 

4*0 


July. 1937 

7 

0 

Nil. 

Nil. 


August, 1937 

9 

2 

0*4 

2*0 


September, 1937 

9 

3 

1*5 

4*0 


No treatment 

x8 

17 

22*0 

6o*p 

Jonathan - ••• 

June, 1937 

9 

6 

3.0 

18*0 


July, 1937 

9 

3 

1*0 

5*0 


August, 1937 

8 

5 

1*75 

4*0 


September, 1937 

9 

3 

1*5 

8*0 


No treatment 

18 

z8 

360 

i 

90*0 
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Variations in the numbers of trees in 
the plots between 1938 and 1942 are due to 
crop failures. 

The rainfall recorded in 1937 for the 
months of June to October inclusive, was 
approximately up to the average. The re- 
cording in July was the lowest of any month, 
while most of the wSeptember rain fell before 
the borax was a]4>lied. However, it could 
be expected that in most seasons the results 
would coincide with those recorded in the 
above experiment. 

It is indicated that the most suitable 
period to apjdy borax to soil for the effec- 
tive control of cork is during the months f>f 
June, July and August. Under average 
conditions a .Se])teinber ap])Iicati()n is likely 
to result in only fair control being obtained. 

Rxpenmeni No. 3 (Method of Applica- 
iiofA . — An experiment to determine the 


Soil type. — Brownish grey concretion- 
ary li^ht clay over brownish grey 
light clay. 

Age. — 26 years. 

.\verage height of trees. — 13 feet. 

Average spread of limbs. — 12 feet. 

Average circumference of trunk. — 31 
inches- measurements taken 6 
inches above ground level. 

All treated trees received i lb. borax dur- 
ing the lirst week of August, I937t only, 
the borax being hoed into the soil in one 
j)lot. and not hoed in the other. 

The rainfall registered during the months 
of August to Nf)vember inclusive, was ap- 
proximately nj.) to the average amounts re- 
corded ovt'i* a number of years for this 
period. 


Experiment No. 3. — Averaf*:c* Corking as a Percentage for Each I'lot. 


Treat nn'nt. 


i 


"N’ear 
R( (orded. 


Intern. 'll ' 
( ork. I 

! 

i 


Crinkle 

Cork. 


T(»1al 

C'orkinj;. 


! No. of 

lIlKllCst 

1 'I'rccs which 

P(.’rcrntiif4o 

j iModiiccd 

of C'oi kv 

1 .Ahccd^d 1 

Fruit on 

j h'niits, j 

One Tico, 


No treatment ... 


IH 

r cent. 

j per cent. 

Iierceid. 1 



I (>38 

8-0 

65-23 

7 .V 23 


i ^ 




If , -5 

1-0 

17-3 

d 1 

' 8 


I<HO 


2hc) 

25-0 

3 10 

K) 1 

lo 




.FV‘> 

0-0 

4 2-0 


f, 


JO42 ! 


3{)*5 

2 30 

4 . 1-3 

10 

U 

Borax hoed int{> I he <'oil 



1-5 

7*25 

«-73 

8 

i 



No 

trace. 1 

1 

Nil. ] 

8 



J<Mo 


0-25 i 


0-23 

8 

1 2 


1041 

No 

IrjK'e. I 


Nil. 

I 8 ; 

rj 


IQ42 


0-23 i 

No trace. 

0-23 

1 ^ 1 

1 

Borax not hoed into the soil... 

103!^ 


7' 5 j 

13-75 

. 3 ? “5 

8 i 

8 


I 93 ‘)\ 

jy 4 «/ 

No 

trace. ' 
1 


/ Nil. 

\ Nil. 

8 ' 

0 


1041 


2-23 ■ 

Xo trace. 

2-25 

« i 

I 


1042 

No 

trac-e. | 


Nil. 

1 

■'* i 

0 


JHT (‘ml, 
loo-o 
()()•() 


<)^o 


l-fo 

.Nil, 

,:‘(i 

Nil. 


5fm 

Nil. 

Nil. 

ik-o 

Nil. 


best method of applying and period of 
effectiveness of borax was conducted with 
trees as follows: — 

Variety. — Granny Smith. 


A distinct advantage from the practice of 
hoeing borax into the soil immediately after 
applying is indicated hy the })ercentage of 
corky fruits recorded in the various plots. 

( I'o be continued .) 


Better and heavier feeding means increased ex- 
penditure on pasture improvement, fodder crop 
production and concentrates, and it might be ar- 
gued that the increased production may not pay; 
but although higher production definitely requires 
more feed, the amount of feed required per gallon 
and therefore the cost of production per gallon is 
less. That is. high-producing cattle convert feed to 
milk more efficiently than do low-producing cattle. 

SO 


For example, a 4-gallon cow requires about one 
and a half times as much feed as a 2-galion cow, 
but produces twice as much milk. In an Ameri- 
can farm survey it was found that the cost of 
feeding cattle on farms producing 250 lb. of butter- 
f at per cow was one and a half times the cost 
of fe.eding cattle on farms with an average of mo 
Ib. However, on the 250.1b. farms the net return, 
that IS, gross returns minus feed costs, was four 
times greater than on the I50-Ib. farms. 
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The Cool Storage of Peaches and Pears for Canning 

To Extend the Season. 


r.. (i. Hall, H.Sc.Agr., i^ruit Research Ofticcr. 

THE canning of clingstone peaches and WiUiams pears is an important industry in 
New South Wales and Victoria. It is generally necessary to hold considerable quantities 
of fruit in coo! storage to extend the canning seasca, so that the canneries can handle 
as much as possible of the fruit available. In the case of pears, cool storage offers other 
advantages; Williams pears, for instance, will not ripen to good quality on the tree, and 
best quality is only attained after a period of cool storage followed by ripening at a 
suitable temperature. Moreover, pears ripen more uniformly after removal from cool 
storage than wheel ripened off the tree. 

For a number of years experiments have been carried out on the storage of peaches 
and pears, and in one year this was followed up with commercial scale cannbg trials 
of fruit from the storage experiments. It is considered that the results of this preliminary 
work will be of interest to canners because of the importance to them of cool storage. 
It will be necessary, however, to carry out further investigations to confirm the tentative 


recommendations givcci hereunder. 

Peaches. 

SUirage exi)eriniciil.s have lieeri conducted 
with thc‘ ( iolden Oiieen and ]dnlli])s 
varietie.s, and canninj^^ tests were carried out 
willi (Iolden (jneen.s otily. 

In the canninj^^ trade the inattirity of clin<» 
]>eac]ies is usually des(‘rihed as either “can- 
ning" or ‘’(jft* canning,” the latter being less 
mature than the former. Fruit of these 
twt» maturity classes was obtained from the 
Mtirrumbidgee Irrigation .Area and stored 
in the e.xperimental cool storage rooms at 
the F'ood I’reservation Laboratories, 1 fome- 
bush. 

The ‘‘olf canning” fruit was slightly 
harder on arrival at the laboratory than the 
fruit jdeked at the “canning” stage, had a 
slightly higher acidity ancl when ri])ened 
immediately at 65 deg. Fahr., had a poorer 
flavour than the more mature fruit. Usual 
figures for firmness on arrival, as mea- 
sured on i)eeled fruit with the standard U.S. 
pressure tester fitted with a 5/16 inch dia- 
meter plunger were — “oflf canning” 10 to 
13 11).; “canning” 9 to ii lb. 

In the storage tests, as judged by condi- 
tion of the fresh fruit, the life at 32 deg. 
Fahr., was three weeks for both maturities 
of Golden Queens and one to two weeks 
longer for the Phillips Cling variety. The 
storage life was not aflfected by maturity, but 
was reduced by one week when the storage 
temperature was raised to 34 deg. Fahr. 
In one year a storage temperature of 30 


deg. Fahr. was fdso listed with both J. li. 
Hale and Golden (Jueen varieties and better 
results were obtained than at 32 deg. F'ahr. 

The Effect of Storage Treatments on the 
Yield and Quality. 

For this ex])(‘riment (Iolden (Jucen i)ea- 
ches were ])icked at (iriftith on iith Alarch, 
1940, and .separated imo “off-canning” and 
“canning” grad(‘s. The fruit was received 
at this laboratory on the following day and 
.samples were jdaced in air storage at 30 
deg. and 32 deg. Fahr., and in 5 per cent. 
C( K', 16 ])er cent. ( )^ and 10 per cent. 
CO.-, II per cent. ( ).- at 32 deg. Fahr. 
vSamples of the “oil-canning” grade were 
also delayed for one and two days at atmos- 
pheric tem])eratures before being stored in 
air at 32 deg. Iffdir. 

Bushel lots of fruit stored without delay 
were removed after 2, 3, 4 and 5 weeks from 
air storage at 30 deg. and 32 deg. Fahr, and 
canned under commercial conditions. Only 
one removal after five weeks was made of 
delayed and gas-stored fruit. The fruit 
was canned as halves to local pack stan- 
dards. 

The normal yield in canning for the local 
trade is about 64 per cent, of the fresh 
weight, losses being due to peeling, pitting, 
trimming, and rejection of inferior fruit. 
In the experimental lots pieces were rejec- 
ted as being unsuitable for canning if they 
had dark centres, ragged edges, bruises or 
other blemishes. The amount of fruit in- 
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volved was only about 40 lb. and conse- 
quently the figures obtained must be re- 
garded with caution. The yield of the vari- 
ous lots is recorded in Table I. 


Table I — Canning Yield of Stored Golden 
Queen Peaches. 


Sample. 

Percentage of 
Fruit Canned. 

•R 

2 weeks at 30 deg. Fahr. 


48 

tG 

2 


30 



5^ 

♦R. 

2 


3^ 



4* 

to 

2 


3*2 



5'* 

*R 

3 


30 

* » 



tG 

3 


3« 

P • 

... 

54 

*R 

3 


3^ 

9 9 


47 

tG 

3 


3-2 



54 

♦R 

4 


30 



35 

tG 

4 


30 



5« 

•R 

4 


3^ 

9 * 



tG 

4 


32 

II 


25 

•R 

5 


30 

99 


37 

tG 

5 


30 



3^^ 

•R 

5 


32 

1 9 


24 

tG 

5 


32 

1 9 


All bruised. 


• R ■■ Canning maturity. t Ci — Oflf canning maturity. 


The yield in all cases was lower than the 
64 per cent, usually obtained commercially, 
but the experimental fruit was somewhat 
riper that that normally canned, and was 
handled much more, with resultant increa- 
sed bruising and other trimming losses. 

Fruit removed from air storage after five 
weeks and examined before canning was 
pale in colour, slightly mealy with discol- 
ouration round the stone and had an off 
flavour. 

There was not a sufficient quantity of de- 
layed or gas-stored fruit available to deter- 
mine yields of the canned product, but after 
five weeks storage this fruit was discoloured 
and had an off flavour and very little of it 
was of canning quality. It will be observed 
from Table I that both maturities were 
fairly satisfactory after three weeks storage, 
but after four weeks the only satisfactory 
lot was the off canning maturity at 30 deg. 
Fahr. 

Appearance and QnaBty of Canned Fruit 
After Storage. 

Samples of the canned fruit were stored 
at 65 deg. Fahr, and examined for appear- 
ance and palatability after nine months and 
sixteen months storage respectively. 

feupr B2 


The results^ of the first examination can 
be summarised as follows: — 

( 1 ) The colour was good in all samples 
and the colour of the earlier re- 
movals of the “canning’’ stage 
fruit was particularly good, being 
an attractive golden yellow. 

(2) Samples G2-30, G2-32, R3-30, 
G3-30, R3-32 and G3-32 were 
better than commercial standard. 

(3) Samples R2-30, R 4 - 30 > G4-30, 
G4-32, G5-30, R5-32 and G5-32 
were of commercial standard. 

(4) The other air-stored lots were not 
equal to commercial standard, be- 
ing generally too soft and some- 
what stale in flavour due to over- 
ripeness. 

(5) The gas-stored fruit, particularly 
that from 10 per cent. CO* was 
unsatisfactory, because of poor 
texture and the presence of off- 
flavours. 

(6) The air-stored fruit was generally 
considered to be superior to the 
usual commercial product in col- 
our and flavour, but softer in tex- 
ture. Some people preferred the 
softer texture. 

At the second examination it was obser- 
ved that the quality of most samples had 
deteriorated since the first examination seven 
months previously. This applied particu- 
larly to samples R2-30, G2-30 and R2-32. 
The more rapid deterioration of this fruit 
(which was stored for the shortest time) 
and the fact that at the earlier examinations 
it was inferior to similar lots stored for three 
weeks, were probably due to the first re- 
moval from store being held for ripening at 
room temperatures for a few days before 
canning. This resulted in these lots being 
slightly over-ripe when canned. The later 
removals were sent in to the cannery as 
soon as they were removed from store. 

At this examination the following sam- 
ples were still good and equal to commercial 
standard : — 

G2-32, R3-30, G3-30, R3-32 and 
G4-30. 

The following lots were of fair quality 
and still quite palatable: — 

R2-30, G2-30, G3-32, R5-32 and pos- 
sibly Gs-2. 
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FRUITGROWERS 

AND 

/MARKET GARDENERS 

Make suto of a clean crop by using a Reliable Non- 
Poisonous Dusting Powder for the Control of 

Grubs, Caterpillars, Aphis, Thrips and other Insect 

Pests, attacking Vegetables, Fruit and Flowers. 

COOPER’S 

DRYMAC 

Standardised 

DERRIS DUST 

NON-POISONOUS. 

Obtainable in 112 lb. sacks, 56 lb. sacks, 7 lb. bags, 

2 U). and 1 lb. Cartons, 
from 

Growers, Associations, and Storekeepers everywhere. 

WILUAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 

9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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play safe with JACKO 

This Government Certificate is Your Safeguard. 


JACKO BOILERS 

(N.S.W. Type) 

are certificated for 25 lb. steam 
working pressure. 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter-inch boiler plate, Galloway tubes and high 
grade mountings emerged v/ith flying colours from new rigid Government 
tests. Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 

Play Safe — Buy a Jacko and be protected. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

MII.I4 HARRIS STREET, ULTIMO, SYDNEY 

475-477 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Vic.; 179-181 Mary Street, Brisbane, Qld. 

EGGINS-FOSTERS SEEDS 

For the FARM and GARDEN. Bulk and Packet Supplies. 

New Season’s Seed Now Ready, 

JAPANESE MILLET — For early green feed crop. 

MAIZE — Prime quality seed specially grown under careful supervision. 

Varieties: Early Learning Yellow Dent 

Fitzroy Hickory King 

Giant White Silvermine 

Golden Superb 

Seed Maize is in very short supply — therefore order early. 

BEANS — This seed also has been specially grown under expert Supervision- 

Varieties are Brown Beauty, Canadian Wonder, Hawkesbury Wonder and 
N.S.W. GOVERNMENT CERTIFIED HAWKESBURY WONDER. 

SORGHUM — Moruya (South Coast) grown varieties — Saccaline and Early Orange. 

Specially grown for us by reliable growers. 

AUTUMN GRASS SEEDS: N.Z. Red Clover, N.Z. White Clover, N.Z. Perennial Rye, 
N.Z. Italian Rye, N.Z. Cocksfoot. Hunter River Broadleaf Lucerne, etc. 

NEW SEASON’S VEGETABLE, VINE CROP AND TOMATO SEEDS IN 

PACKETS OR BULK. 

Send your orders and enquiries to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS FTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

The Hrm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the 

Man on the Land. 
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The remaining samples werf of poor qual- 
ity being too soft and stale or off in 
flavour. 

Summary of Peach Canning Trials. 

( 1 V Fruit at the “off'-canning” stage 
stored better than that at the “canning” 
stage; the latter fruit, however, had the 
better flavour and colour. 

(2) Three weeks storage of “canning” 
stage fruit or four weeks storage of “off- 
canning” fruit at either 30 or 32 deg. Fahr, 
was satisfactory. 

(3j Storage at 30 deg. Fahr., was better 
than storage at 32 deg. Fahr, as, in the later 
removals there was less wastage giving a 
greater yield, and the canned fruit was 
fresher in flavour. 

(4) fias-storage was unsatisfactory, re- 
sulting in an off-flavour quite distinct from 
staling due to over-ripeness. 


Pears. 

1 'he storage life of William pears is 
greatly influenced by the maturity at picking, 
by delay before storage, and by the tem- 
perature of storage, and it varies somewhat 
according to seasonal conditions. 

Pears for storage should be ]>icked when 
still (juite gTe(*n, but not until they start to 
loosen t)ii the s])Ur"" when the colour is a 
])aler green than the dee]) green of imma- 
ture fruit. l1ie fruit should be hard with 
a firmness of 16-20 lb. as measured with the 
standard IPS. ])ressure tester fitted with the 
3/16 inch diameter plunger. The fruit 
should be ])laced in storage without delay 
and cooled dowm to the storage temi)erature 
as ra])idly as ])ossible. 

At 30 deg. .Fahr., the life of Williams 
])ears picked at the correct .stage and stored 
without delay should be ten to twelve wetks; 
it will be about a fortnight less at 32 dee 
Fahr., and at 34 deg. Fahr., the life will 
only be al)out six to eight weeks. Pears 
respond well to gas-storage and the storage 
life of Williams pears gas-.stored at 32 deg. 
Fahr. in an atmosphere containing 5 ])er 
cent, carbon dioxide and i6 per cent, oxy- 
gen should be of the order of four months. 

The Effect of Storage Treatments on the Quality 
of Pears for Canning. 

The fruit for this experiment was picked 
on 20th January, 1940, at Orange and placed 
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in storage at 30 deg. Fahr, 32 deg. Fahr. 
and in 5 per cent. CC\, at 32 deg. Fahr. 
on 21st January, T940. Sani])les of each 
kit were removed for canning after four, 
six and eight weeks storage. Half of ea* h. 
lot was ri])ened at room tem])erature (A) 
and half at 65 deg. Fahr. (C). f hie lot 
was ripened at room temperature on arrival 
and then canned (Ao). 

1'hc yield was in most cases quite .sati.^- 
factory; in the two or three cases where it 
was low this was due to the fruit being 
ripened too long before canning. 

All canned lots w^ere satisfactory, being 
well up to commercial standard. 

The members of the. De])artment of .Ag- 
riculture who examined the fruit reiiorted 
that, on the whole, the ])ears were in very 
good condition, the best being lots cold 
.stored for six and eight weeks, which had 
good a])pearance and texture and very good 
flavour. When examined at Homebush, the 
fruit had deteriorated in quality as it was 
then almost eighteen months since it was 
canned. Most lots had a “tinny” oiV-tiav- 
our, as a result of some con-osion of the 
lin])late. However, even then, all comjiared 
(|uite favourably with commercial .samjxles 
recently purchased, which were rather hard 
in texture and weak in flavour, a])])arcntly 
due to lieing canned before the fruit was 
sufriciently rijie. There was no a])i)arenl 
improvement in (piality as a result of ri])en- 
ing at 65 deg. I'ahr., instead of at ordinary 
room temperature, although average room 
tenqieratnres were of the order of 
deg. Fahr. 

From the.se results it seems that, pro- 
vided there is no delay between ])icking anrl 
.storage, \\ .P).C. ])ears can safely be stored 
for eight weeks before canning. Tn this 
experiment th(‘re were no differences be- 
tween the three .storage conditions, l)ut under 
commercial conditions it would be safer to 
store at 30 deg. FPihr. instead of 32 deg. 
Fahr., if gas-stor^ige is not availal)le. 


Conclusions. 

(T) It is recommended that Williams 
pears and ])eache.s intended for canning 
should be held at a temperature of 30 deg. 
Fahr if storage is required. 

(2) Provided that Williams pears are 
picked wdien still green and hard, and placed 

(Continued on page loi ) 
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Notes on — 

The Storage of Vegetables for Processing. 

{Concluded from page 30.) 

K. G. Hall. B.vSc.Agr., Fruit Research Officer. 

A PROPER appreciation of the requirements (or the successful storage of vegetables 
prior to processing, and the application of efficient methods of handling and storing 
would result in better use being made of these foodstuffs. 

In the first section of this article, which appeared* in the January number, the author 
dealt with general requirements for the storage of vegetables and with potatoes in 
^ particular. Other vegetables of importance for processing are dealt with in this issue. 


Cabbages. 

Cool Storage . — Cabbages are best stored 
at a temperature of 32 deg. Fahr., and a 
relative humidity of 90-95 per cent. If 
humidity control is available the humidity 
should be kept at about 75 per cent, for the 
first few days to allow rapid drying out of 
the outer leaves, which then act as a better 
protection for the head. Under these con- 
ditions, if carefully handled, late varieties 
should keep for about three months whereas 
eplier varieties will keep for only four to 
six weeks. 

Common Storage . — Late varieties of cab- 
bage can be common-stored without exces- 
sive loss for several weeks during the winter 
months in the colder areas. 

C'ewerfl'/.— Cabbages for storage slioukl be 
carefully selected and carefully handled. 
Only sound, mature, firm heads should be 
used ; they should be cut so as to leave an 
inch or so of stalk after trimming ofif loose 
outer leaves. However, several good wraj)- 
per leaves should be left to protect the head. 
On removal from storage the heads should 
be trimmed again to remove loose and dam- 
aged leavCwS, 

Good ventilation during storage is essen- 
tial, and, to achieve this, the cabbages should 
be in crates or in small slatted bins; they 
should not be stored in bags which do not 
allow sufficient ventilation. Condensation 
of moisture on the heads must be prevented 
in order to avoid serious rotting and rapid 
yellowing of the leaves, which is serious if 
there is any ^^sweating” during storage. 

Onions. 

Cool Storage .-—Tht best conditions for 
the storage of onio ns are a temperature of 

♦ Also appear^ PresetvaUon Quarterly, ’ 

Maroh/June, 1945. 

i^mgm M 


32 deg. Fahr., and a relative humi- 
dity of 70-75 per cent. A relatively low 
humidity is necessary to prevent undue root 
growth and decay. Therefore, onions 
should not be stored with other produce. 
Under these conditions sprouting is checked 
and root growth retarded. The Australian 
Brown (Brown Spanish) and Brown Globe 
varieties will keep for six to seven months, 
and the mid-season varieties, such as Hunter 
River Brown and Hunter River White, 
should keep well for four months, while 
the early varieties are not suitable for cool 
storage for more than two months. 

Common Storage . — Late brown onions 
will keep for four io five months in common 
storage in the cooler districts during the 
winter and early spring months, and the 
mid-season varieties should keep for two to 
three months, provided that the onions are 
properly handled and provided that the stor- 
age shed is dry and well ventilated. 

General . — Onions for storage should be 
well matured, that is, they should not be 
pulled until the tops become brown and fall 
over. For .storage to be successful, onions 
must be “cured’' after harvesting, to dry out 
thoroughly the outer scales of the bulb. A 
satisfactory procedure is to dry off the 
onions for three or four days in windrows 
in the field and then top them, leaving about 
an inch of stalk. The final curing is then 
carried out in slatted crates under cover so 
that air circulates freely through the onions. 
This will require a period of about three to 
four weeks. After curing, the onions should 
be well sorted and any thick-necked, double 
or injured specimens removed for immediate 
marketing. 

Onions for storage should be packed in 
crates, boxes or in open mesh bags which 
must be stacked so as to provide very good 
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air circulation. Best result^s are obtained 
when the onions are stored in an insulated 
storage shed and when full advantage is 
taken of the cool night air to keep the tem- 
perature of the onions as low as possible. 
The priniciple trouble in common storage is 
sprouting, which is kept in check at low tem- 
peratures and develops most rapidly at 6o 
deg. Fahr. Unless the storage atmosphere 
is kept dry root growth will also be serious, 
and unless the onions are well cured and 
sorted before storage, rotting may cause 
considerable losses. 


Silver Beet. 

Silver beet is very perishable and can 
only be held satisfactorily in cool storage. 
It should be stored at 32 deg. Fahr., and a 
relative humidity of 90-95 per cent., under 
which conditions it should keep fairly well 
for two weeks if quite fresh when placed 
in store. Silver beet should be stored in 
crates and requires very good ventilation to 
avoid ‘'sweating*' during storage. 

Beetroot. 

'rhe best storage conditions for beetroot 
are a temperature of 32 deg. Fahr., and a 
relative humidity of 95 per cent. Beetroot 
tends to shrivel badly; therefore, the humi- 
dity must be kept as high as possible. Under 
these conditions good roots will keep for 
three to four months. They can be common 
stored for a few weeks in the colder districts 
but will not hold in good condition for more 
than a week or two under warmer condi- 
tions, mainly because of excessive shrivel- 
ling. 

Before going into storage, beetroot should 
be topped by twisting off the tops 2 or 3 
inche."; above the crown, and well sorted to 
remove all diseased or injured specimens. 
They should be handled very carefully and 
stored in slatted crates or boxes; bags are 
unsatisfactory and storage in large bulk 
should be avoided. 


Swede^Turnips. 

Cool Storage . — Swede Turnips store well 
and will keep for five to six months at a 
temperature of 32 deg. Fahr., and a humi- 
dity of 90-95 per cent. 

Common Storage . — Swedes should keep 
for three months in common storage during 
the winter and early spring in cooler areas, 


and under common storage can be satisfac- 
torily handled in the same manner as pota- 
toes. 

General . — Harvesting should be done 
carefully; the tops should be cut closely, 
but trimming should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. All diseased or damaged roots should 
be graded-out before storage. Although 
they may be stored in bags, better result: 
are obtained by the use of crates or boxes. 
Wilting during storage may be kept in check 
by occasionally applying a fine spraying of 
water. Sprouting is kept in check in cool 
storage, but in common storage, sprouting 
and wilting are the principal troubles. If 
the storage temperature is much more than 
45 deg. Fahr. the development of sprouting 
and wilting will reduce the storage life to 
about two months. 

Under warmer conditions, such as in Syd- 
ney during the winter, swedes will hold sat- 
isfactorily for about six weeks provided 
that they are stored in a cool, well ventilated 
spot and that steps are taken to reduce wilt- 
ing. 

Peas and Green Beans. 

These perishable vegetables are similar in 
their storage requirements. Holding without 
refrigeration is possible for a day or two, 
but even then there is a serious loss of qual- 
ity, especially of sugar from peas, which 
loss is particularly undesirable for proces- 
sing. If peas or beans must be lield more 
than a day after picking, they should be 
placed in cool storage. They should be 
stored at 32 deg. Fahr., with a relative humi- 
dity of 90-95 per cent. Under these condi- 
tions they will keep well for one to three 
weeks. For best results they must be young 
and tender, sound and dry and stored in 
well ventilated boxes or crates ; the tropical 
fruit case is a very satisfactory container 
provided that it is firmly but not tightly 
filled. These vegetables are liable to sweat 
in storage, and therefore the use of bags 
is not desirable. Diseased material should 
not be stored. 

Green Com (Sweet Corn). 

Green Corn is very perishable and should 
be processed within a few hours of harves- 
ting. Even if the cobs are held at ordinary 
temperatures until the next day, there will 
be a serious loss of quality. Sweet corn 
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can be held at 32 deg. Fahr.. with a relative 
bumidily of 85-95 

week with safety and should be stored in 
well ventilatecl crates. 


Tomatoes. 

In order to obtain maximum colour and 
flavour, tomatoes for processing are usually 
not picked until they are coloured and firm 
ripe. If they have to be transported a con- 
siderable distance they must be picked less 
(‘oloured in order to avoid damage in transit, 
but it must be remembered that the more 
coloured they are when jiicked the better 
will be the quality when ripe. 

For longest storage, tomatoes should be 
picked when “mature green, and stored at 
35 deg. .Fahr., with a relative humidity of 
S3 per cent. The “mature green” stage is 
reached wlien the green skin shows a whitish 
tinge and a pink colour starts to show in 
the flesh; if picked less mature they will 
not ri])en properly. Under these conditions 
they will keep for three to six weeks, de- 
pending on the quality of the fruit, the 
season of the year and probably on the 
variety. Limited experience indicates that 
autumn-grown tomatoes store better than 
those maturing earlier in the sea.son. 

Coloured fruit is best held at 45 deg. 
Fahr., at which temperature it should kee]) 
for two weeks. Rijie fruit may be held 
for a few days at 32 deg. Fahr., but should 
be processed within a few hours of re- 
moval. 
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may be obtained on application to the Coun- 
cil's Head Dffice, 314 Albert-street, Fast 
Melbourne C2. 


Precautions Against Deterioration of Bananas in Transit. 


To preserve the carrying qualities of bananas and 
minimise the likelihood of the fruit arriving at 
market in a mixed ripe or boiled condition, it is 
necessary for growers to observe the following 
points : — 

1. All possible precautions should be taken to 
keep the fruit cool, especially in very hot weather. 

2. Fruit should on no account be left in the 
sun without a suitable cover. A well-ventilated 
shelter is necessary in which to keep bananas 
until picked up by the carrier. 


3. The time between cutting and the departure 
of the train or boat should be reduced to an 
absolute minimum. 

^ 4. On no account should fruit showing the first 
signs of ripening be packed with green fruit. All 
ripening fruit should be rejected. 

5. Bananas should be prote':ted from the 
weather during transit from Ine plantation to 
the point of loading. — Division of Horticulture. 


Oat grain promises to be the cheapest and most 
easly available supplementary feed for lambing 
ewes in the coming autumn. 

Supplementary feeding with oats should go a 
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long way towards preventing pregnancy toxaemia. 
Where lucerne hay is available as well, good milk 
production as well as prevention of pregnancy 
toxaemia can be expected. 
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IRRIGATE MORE GROUND 

with D.G.M. Spray Irrigation 

Easy to move. ..Easy to assemble 



Irrigation always pays, but D.G.M. Spray Irrigation pays 
better for many reasons. 

Only a small plant is required to cover large areas and D.G.M. 
plants have the great advantage of easy portability. 

The D.G.M. exclusive flexible pipe coupling facilitates 
dismantling and reassembling with the greatest speed and 
simplicity and follows the contour of the ground. 

D.G.M. Sprays have lower 
trajectory . . . more accurate 
adjustment than other sprays 
. . . and equal cover. You 
can control exactly the amount 
of water required. 

A survey of your property 
and our advice will cost you 
nothing and place you under 
no obligation. 

Why not get in touch with us 
to-day? 


★ 

D.G.M. 
FLEXIBLE 
PIPE COUPLING 



DANGAR, GEDYE & MALLOCH LTD. 

M&lloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Branches at 18 Baylis St., South Wagga, & 79 Keen St., Lismore. 
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PEST CONTROL 

A Complete Range of Dusts and Sprays are Available for the 
Destruction of “ Profit Eating ” Pests and Diseases. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

AP50 (Grub Control). TOMATO DUST. 

NICODUST No. 3. SULPHUR DUST. 

NICODUST No. 5. SPECIAL COMBINED MIXTURES. 

AZURINE DUST. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP (Copper Spray). 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. TARTAR EMETIC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD POWDER. Price lO^d. per lb. packed in 

1 cwt. drums. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £5 14s. Od. Nett. 
SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle <'OHLSSON” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 

NOW AVAILABLE 

D. D.T. 

(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2i% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride.) 

WELL5PRAY D.D.T. EMULSION. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet. 

THEO. OHLSSON, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

Tel«: STORE M 3446. :: ;s After hours: XJ 1379* 
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Siotcs contributed by tbe £ntomolqgical braruh 


Grass Itch Mites {Acomatacarus australieme). 


EVERY year, during the summer months, numbers of reports 
are received by the Entomological Branch, of persons being bitten 
by minute red mites while working in their gardens or on grassed 
areas, and these mites usually prove to be the ''grass itch mite/’ 

The grass itch mite which belongs to the family Tromhiculiidaf‘, 
ktnown by many popular names such as — "scrub itch” in Queens- 
land, "harvest bugs” in England, "chiggers” in the United States 
of America, etc. The species responsible for "scrub typhus” is 
Tromhicula deliensis, and is not known to occur south of Ingham, 
Queensland. 

The grass itch mite, which belongs to the family Tromhiculiidup , 
has been knowoi for years in the Sydney district, where it is 
mostly confined to clay soils and occurs in patchy distribution, 
principally throughout the western suburbs.. Attacks are usually 
limited to the period from September to April. 



An Itch Mite. 

A tier H irat . 


These minute, blood-sucking mites, which 
measute about i/iooth inch in length, are 
bright red, and when feeding attach them- 
selves to the skin of their host in a similar 
manner to ticks. They attack wild birds 
and animals, but have not been recorded 
from poultry. Domestic cats are often at- 
tacked, and on these animals the mites may 
be found clustered in the ears. Their 
bites on man cause itching swellings, which 
•may remain inflamed and intensely irritating 
for some days. 

Little is known of the life-history of these 
mites, but the adults lay their eggs in batches 
in the soil, and this may account for their 
irregular distribution over any particular 
area of ground. It is not unusual for one 
property to be infested and for a neigh- 
bouring one to be only slightly infested or 
free from infestation. 

An officer of the Entomological Branch, 
while working with the A.I.F., carried out 
investigations on the "scrub itch” mites, 
which are the carriers of "scrub typhus” 
in Northern Au.straHa and the Islands, and 
it was discovered that attacks from these 


mites could be prevented by treating cloth- 
ing with dibuty] phthalatc. This was then 
issued to the troops in infested areas as 
"anti-mite” fluid. 

American investigators found that by 
dusting the ground with sulphur, excellent 
control of the mites could be obtained under 
some conditions. 

SUGGESTED CONTROLS. 

Details of the adaptation of this know- 
ledge to civilian requirements have not yet 
l)cen worked out, but the following methods 
are suggested:— 

Sulphur. 

The sulphur is dusted over the ground 
at the rate of i lb. per 200 square feet, and 
is best apjdied with a dust gun. It may, 
however, be shaken out of a hessian bag 
or loosely knitted sock. 

The mites, when stimulated by human or 
other activity, crawl up out of the soil, and 
those coming into contact with the sulphur 
are killed. This treatment may be affected 
by rain following dusting, or by the amount 
of weed growth, and it may be necessary to 
make repeated applications. 
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Dibtttyl Phthalate. 

This chemical, which is almost colourless 
and odourless, and harmless to the skin, is 
remarkably j)oisonous to the mites. One 
fluid ounce (two tablespoons) applied to 
shirt, trousers' and socks prevented all bititi" 
in New Guinea, until the clothes had been 
washed with cold or w’arm water and soap 
at least seven times. 

It is known that the Sydney i^rass itch 
mite is more resistant, and it must be 
assumed that treated clothes would only pro- 
tect until after three warm water washes 
or one boiling. Ironing does not affect the 
treatment. 

The simplest method of application may 
be described as follows: — Pour the fluid in 
a saucer, then dip the finger tips of one 
hand in the fluid, rub the hands together 
and then wif)e them on the article. Make 
each smear light so that 8o to loo wettings 
of the hand are obtained from eacii ounce 
of fluid. 

For socks and underclothes, crumple and 
rub the articles between the smeared hands. 
Larger garments are most easily treated by 
being spread out on a table and wiped over 
systematically. An even cover of all cloth- 
ing in contact with the body will protect 
whether the wearer stands, sits or lies 
amongst the mites. For normal work in 
the garden, the treatment of socks only 
would be enough, since the vast majority of 
the mites reach the body by crawling over 
the boots. 

Dibutyl phthalate used in this way is 
harmless to the skin of man. It is not known, 
however, that it is perfectly safe for child- 
ren, and for the present it must be used with 
caution. Irritation would only be antici- 
pated from freshly-treated underwear; gar- 
ments treated and washed would be harm- 
less to the most delicate skin, but still toxic 
to mites for some three washes. Therefore, 
the clothing of adults and .socks of children 
may be treated after washing; children's 
underclothes should be treated before wash- 


Suggestions for Use. 

For adults gardening clothes 
weekly or after every third wash, whichever 
is the more convenient. Six smears to each 
sock ; about fifteen smears each to under- 
pants and singlet ; thirty to forty smears 
each to trousers and shirt. If in doubt as 
to which clothes have been treated and which 
have not, apply a few smears to each sock 
at each change. 

For children. — Treat underclothes weekly 
and wash after treatment and before wear- 
ing. 

Hand application was adopted in the 
Army because it eliminated the necessity 
for extra equi])ment. To treat a set of 
clothes takes about ten minutes. 

Atomisers must not he used as they give 
poor impregnation. 

A shaker bottle has advantages for home 
use. It may be made as follows: — Fit a 
tall, narrow, screw-top bottle with a leather 
washer and punch about two dozen holes 
(as fine as they can be made) in the metal 
top. Pour the dibutyl })hthalate in the 
bottle with four times its bulk of water. The 
water floats on the phthalate, but the vig- 
orous shaking required to exi)el the mixture 
through the fine holes in the cap, when 
sprinkling the clothes, causes the two fluids 
^o mix in a temporary emulsion and prevents 
separation in the bottle. 

Warning. 

Dibutyl phthalate is harmless to wool and 
cotton. It is a powerful solvent of plastics 
and may damage some artificial fibres. It 
will injure such articles as fountain pens, 
plastic watch glasses and spectacle frames 
if it comes in contact with them. Use it 
on wool and cotton only. 

Although harmless to the skin of hands 
and face, it is violating irritating to the eyes, 
nose and mouth. T\mt this need not be 
important is shown by the fact that the fluid 
was in general use in New Guinea for a year 
before injury was observed; a drop in a 
man's eye caused extreme inflammation but 
with total recovery in a few days. Children, 
however, must not be alUmed to handle it. 


V 

**For Victory'* 


Help Wm the Peace ! 

KEEP ON BUYING VKTORY BONDS 


V 

'‘For Victory** 
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The Gladiolus Thrips {Taeniothrips simplex). 


THIS thrips is a widespread and serious pest of 
the gladiolus in New South Wales, and if ade- 
quate control measures are not undertaken it is 
not uncommon for the entire crop to be ruined. 
It also causes great losses in a number of other 
countries, including the United States of Amer- 
ica, Canada, South Africa, Jamaica, Bermuda 
and the Argentine. 


Nature of Injury. 

Unlike many other species it is somevvliat 
restricted in its range of food-plants. Al- 
though preferring the gladiolus, it may also 
infest iris, calla or arum lily, torch lily or 
“red-hot poker” {Kniphofia sp.), mont- 
hretia (Triioma sp.) tiger flower (Tigri- 
(iia pavonia) and carnations. 

This thrips, in both its adult and larval 
stages, feeds hy rasping the surface of the 
plant tissues and sucking up the sa]) which 
exudes. This injury, on the foliage, causes 
a characteristic silvering, and if the leaf 
damage is extensive the new conn may he 
considerably stunted. As soon as the flower 
spikes at>])ear the thri])s make their way 
within them and cause the l)looms to become 
deformed or even ].)revent them from open- 
ing. This injury is often attribiued by 
growers to other causes such as drought 
or disease. 

It is well-known that there is considerable 
varietal resistance to attack, but in general, 
light-coloured varieties are least liable to 
damage, and dee]) reds and purples arc most 
severely affected, although there are excc})- 
tions to this. Slight injury on dark blooms 
appears as irregular white or flecked areas 
and this considerably reduces their market 
value. 

In addition to destroying the foliage and 
blooms, this thrif)s will also continue to feed 
and breed on the corms in storage. The 
surfaces of the corms become sticky, and 
later, hard and scabby, thus having their 
market value greatly lowered. The young 
root buds may also be injured and their 
subse(iuent development affected. 

Descripti€ai and Life HUtory. 

The adult females, which measure about 
one-fifteenth of an inch in length, are dark- 
brown in colour and possess two pairs of 
delicate, fringed wings. The males are 
slightly smaller than the females. 


The minute, kidney- shaped eggs are in- 
serted in various parts of the plants, and 
there are two larval stages, a t)rcpupal and 
a pupal stage, in all of which the insects are 
lemon-yellow in colour. The larvae and 
])repupae are to be found within the Icaf- 
sheaths and flower buds, but the adults feed 
mainly in the open. The pu])al stage may 
be passed either on the })lants or in the soil. 

The life-cycle, from egg to adult, may be 
as short as ten days, but under cool con- 
ditions may occujn' a month or more, llie 
adults may live for a month or more and a 
number of generations develop during the 



The Gladiolu* Thripa. 


year. In the Sydney district, all stages 
have been observed on volunteer plants, in 
])rivate gardens, during the winter months. 

This insect thrives best under hot dry 
conditions. Cool and wet weather affect 
them adversely and heavy rain, at times, 
destroys large numl)ers. 

Control. 

As volunteer jdants provide a ready source 
of infestation, these should be pulled up 
and destroyed some time before the main 
crop is planted. 

Commercial growers whose properties are 
somewhat isolated from areas in which glad- 
ioli or other listed host plants are growing, 
would be well advised to make a break in 
planting, so that for a period of several 
months there is no foliage on which the 
thrips can feed and develop. Endeavours 
should be made to select, for new plantings. 
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ground which is as far removed as possible 
from old plantings, or from private dwel- 
lings, in the grounds of which volunteer 
plants and uncontrolled thrips infestations 
commonly occur. 



Firct^ftatfe Larva and Second-rcage 
Larva. 


[AjUr Macher.z.e. 


The adult thrips do not fly readily, and 
migration through an area of gladioli, while 
slow, is greatly assisted by wind. Based 
on this fact, an overseas recommendation, 
for areas where there is a dominant pre- 
vailing wind, is the planting of the early- 
blooming varieties in the beds most distant 
from the direction from which the wind 
blows. 


When water is available, the frequent use 
of overhead sprinklers, or frequent and thor- 
ough hosing of the plants, will retard the 
development of the thrips. The drainage 
of the ground should be satisfactory if 
either of these methods is adopted. 


Storage of Corms. 

The storage of corms in flaked naphtha- 
lene in paper bags or other suitable con- 
tainers for a period of three weeks is effec- 
tive, but the treatment should be completed 
before the corms shoot, as otherwise some 
injury may result. About i oz. of naphtha- 
lene should be used with each loo corms. 

Other methods of corm treatment include 
the use of hot water, storage at a tempera- 
ture of SO deg. Fahr., fumigation with cal- 
cium cyanide, dipping in corrosive subli- 
mate (mercuric chloride) solution and other 
mercuric compounds. 
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^ Field Control. 

Owing to the fact that the larvae feed 
within the leaf-sheaths, control of field in- 
festations is very difficult, and the applica- 
tion of foliage poison sprays has given the 
best results. 

The spray recommended is: — 

Paris green, oz. ; brown sugar, 2 lb. ; 
water, 3 gal. 

In the United States of America the fol- 
lowing spray is frequently used : — 

Paris green, 3^ oz. ; molasses, 1)4 
pint; water, 5 gal. 

This spray has been found more toxic, 
but the disadvantage of sprays containing 
Paris green is their liability to cause foliage 
burn, particularly when the humidity is high 
or the plants are not in a thrifty condition. 
Paris green settles rapidly, and it is particu- 
larly important that sprays containing it are 
thoroughly agitated. 

Another spray that is highly toxic to this 
thrips and has the added advantage that it 
does not injure the foliage, consists of: — 
Tartar emetic (antimony and potas- 
sium tartrate i oz. : brown sugar, 
4 oz. ; water, lO pints. 



Prepupa and Pupa. 

[Ajter Mackenzie. 


These foliage poison sprays should be 
applied in the form of a fine mist, and spray- 
ing should be commenced as soon as the 
first injury is noticed and repeated at week- 
ly intervals until the first flowers open. The 
plants should be closely examined at regu- 
lar intervals from their early stages of 
growth onwards. 
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1^ TT^ says: — purchased from your Company some time ago two 
rl McCormick- Deering Tractor Disc Harrows and have 

ii since used them extensively for ‘Hurning in” the stubble. 

I have found them excellent for this purpose. 

“By this method of farming, humus is returned to the soil — improv- 
ing its fertility — and the straw binds the soil together. I have no soil 
erosion at all, and even this past season, one of the worst droughts ever 
experienced, I harvested a ten-bushel crop — a district record — which 
shows that crop yields can be improved and that soil drift can be con- 
trolled in the paddock by using the right equipment.” 

— (Sgd.) F. J. HOFMAIER, Rosebery, Vic. 

McCormick-Deering Tractor Disc Harrows will help to control 
erosion on yorr farm. They are regularly supplied with 18-in crimped 
centre plain discs or can be equipped with 20-inch cut-out discs for more 
elfectiv.e cutting up of extra heavy straw stubble. Available in 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 10-ft. sizes. Ask your nearest International Harvester Agent for 
prices and full details. For prompt delivery place your order early. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. Ltd. (INC. IN VIC.> 
Branches in all Capital Cities 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 

TRACTOR DISC HARROWS 
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D.D.T. PROVIDES DEFINITE CONTROL! 

The new insecticide D.D.T. is already giving 
amazing results in the field of agriculture. 

Your Pest Control Programme Should Now Include 

“WELLSPRAY** D.D.T. EMULSION for wet spraying. 

“ NO-VERM ” 2% D.D.T. DUST for dry dusting. 

TO ADEQUATELY CONTROL : Thrips, Aphides, Jassids, Cabbage Moth, White Butterfly, 

Potato Moth, Rutherglen Bug, Green Vegetable Bug. 

Rates of Usage 

*< WELLSPRAY " EMULSION. GENERAL : I lb. In 25 gallons of water. 

“ NO-VERM ” DUST. Apply to growing crops at the rate of 20-28 lbs. per acre and 
prevent ravages of above-mentioned pests. 

WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Lanes Pty. Ltd. 

«9 ABERCROMBIE ST., SYDNEY. 


WOOL GROWERS AND OTHERS 

Learn WOOLCLASSING 

IMMEDIATE HELP FROM HOWARDS' 

WILL SET THE LINES OF YOUR CLIP THIS COMING SEASON 

and put you on the footing of being an expert in a brief period. Hundreds of 
Howards* students throughout Australia and N.Z. have gained from 2d. to 1/2} 
per lb. more on top lines last clip, and, they affirm, solely through the help of the 
College — Same flocks, worse season. Enthusiastic letters are received every day. 
Copies to inquirers. 

Howards will teach you rapidly so that you will before long be an expert woolclasser and be 
independent. 

Wool-growers had better make classing a domestic concern, for classers are becoming fewer as 
they are absorbed as Wool Sorters at good pay and excellent prospects by the rapidly increasing 
manufacturing houses. 

Bad classing is the curse of the industry. Under appraisement better classing is imperative. 
Howards’ students receive wool from every part of Australia and N.Z., hundreds of samples 
described by the grower for breeding and season, and described by the College experts for quality, 
yield, etc. This is the most practical, efficient, and rapid course in the world. 

Every man, young and old, connected with the industry, and members of growers' families 
should learn. Land Girls should enrol. 

Servicemen have enrolled in America, England, Turkey and elsewhere, and are preparing 
rapidly for afterwards. 

Many without previous knowledge have qualified and filled high pay jobs. 


A ir Mali or Wire for particula r! TODAY, AND MENTION THIS JOURNAL 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildiin,, 2S-30 Franldin StrMt, ADELAIDE. South Auitrnlin. 
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Dusting at weekly intervals with a dust 
consisting of — • 

Derris powder, i lb.; Kaolin or talc, 
81 b. 

has also given good results. 


with this chemical, seven weekly applica- 
tions of the dust were made, as previous 
work had shown that a i per cent. D.D.T. 
dust on gladioli lost its toxicity to the thrips 
after one week. No damage to the plants 



Thripc Injury on Corm. 

Above : Corm showing injured area and 
killed rootlets around basal plate. 

Below: Uninjured Corm. 

[After Weigel, 



Thrips Injury to Foliage and Flower Spikes. 

[After Weigel. 


Recent limited experiments with a i per 
cent. D.D.T. dust and a o.i per cent. D.D.T. 
emulsion spray have given promising results 
in the control of this thrips. In field work 


was observed. It is, however, too early 
yet to make a recommendation for the use of 
this chemical in preference to those men- 
tioned above. 


The Tomato Mite (Phyllocoptes lycopersict) . 

In the December, (1945) issue of this Gaz- at the rate of i pint of concentrated solution 
paragraph two under page 551, to 12}^ gallons of water (i fluid ounce to 

should read: — '*2. Spraying with a lime- quarts).” 

sulphur solution i in 100; that is diluted 


Community centres consummate the longing of 
the common people to retain the renewed fellow- 
ship experienced during the war years; the re- 
sponse to an innate call to culture; the insistent 
desire to participate in the creation of a new order 
of things. Hundreds of communities throughout 

C 


Australia are planning to set up community 
centres. One of the most advanced of these com- 
munity plans will be described in the broadcast 
for listening groups at 8.40 p.m. on the National 
Programme on Monday, 25th February. 
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Seed Wheat and Oats for 1946 Sowing. 

List of Growers of Approved Seed. 

IT has been decided to publish again this year a list of growers of approved seed wheat 
and oats who have supplies available for sale. The crops of the growers Iwted were 
inspected by officers of the Department and reached a standard of purity and trueness 
to type up to the approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediately their available seed of 


any variety is exhausted. 

Wheat. 

Ucnctihbin . — 

Carney, C., “JMaranoa,” Ulamamliri. 

Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 

■Harley, H. J., “Wattle Park,” 'riillibigeal 
McLaren, G. J., ‘Glen more," Barmedman. 
Cullen Bro.s., Bunglegumbie, via Dtibbo. 
Donnett, H., “Braemar,” Gulargambone. 
Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 

Bordan . — 

Dunkley, A. D., "Bon Lea,” Brundah, via 
Grenfell. 

Bungnlla . — 

Heckendorf, H. IL, “Noorongong,” Forbes. 
Eureka . — 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 

Ford . — 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Howard, G., Kallara, Springdale. 

Fitzgerald, K., Box 294, Griffith. 

McLaren, G. J., “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
Downing, R., “Merton,” Dubbo. 

Donnett, H., “Braemar,” Gulargambone. 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 

Robson, C. C., “Norcia,” Rivers Road, 
Cano wind ra. 

McDonald, H. H., “Belmont,” Canowindra. 
Gular . — 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo. 
Byrnes, E., “Glen Ayr,” Burdett. 

Javelin — 

Carr, R. T., “Enfield,” West Wyalong. 
Koala . — 

Heckendorf, H. F., “Noorongong,” Forbes. 


Rapier . — 

Carney, C., “Maranoa,” Ulamambri. 
Carr, R. T., “Enfield,” West Wyalong. 
Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale.” Parkes. 
Idiens, E., “Kangarooby.” Gooloogong. 

War at ah . — 

Bradford, R., “Cooringle,” Nubba. 
Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 


Oats. 

Algerian . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview,” Oberon. 
Dickson, A. S., “Yurunga,” Oberon. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Howard, G., “Kallara,” Springdale. 

Burns, W., Goongirwarrie, Carcoar. 

Belar . — 

Hall Bros., ‘Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Hill, A. H., “Carawatlia,” New Molyan, via 
Mendooran. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Uther, L. F., “Myonah,” Cowra. 

Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo. 

Brigalow . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview,” Oberon. 
Gardiner, A. K., Claremont, King's Plain, 
Blayney. 

Fulghum . — 

Crick, P., “Mayfair,” Gollaii. 

Kurrajong . — 

Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 


How to Make Whitewash. 


Obtain, if possible, large pieces of fresh lump 
lime, place them in a very large bucket or other 
suitable container, and into this pour hot water. 
Cold water will do, but hot water is better as it 
hastens the slaking. The lime will start to boil 
and break up. Keep it covered all the time with 
about half-an-inch of water. This is important, 
for if whilst the lime is slaking it is allowed to 
rise up above the water in a dry powder it will 
“curdle.” Before the lime commences to boil 
fiercely, add tallow^ or common fat in the propor- 
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tion of about i lb. to 15 lb. of lump lime. This 
makes a good binder which will prevent the wash 
from rubbing off. If desired, a little yellow 
ochre may also be added, which will give a cream 
or buff tint according to the quantity used. 

When the lime is thoroughly slaked it should 
be stirred and sufficient water added to make it 
a little heavier than, say, milk, after which it 
should be strained and, if desired, may be applied 
whilst hot. 
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LOOKING 
AROUND 
THE CORNER 


The difficulties of the transition 
period are gradually being over- 
come and we are now looking 
around the corner at the prom- 
ising panorama of the Peace. 
All Berger finishes have returned 
to pre-war standards of quality 
and the “Victory Range” of 
colours in such notable brands 

as “B.P.”, Berger’s Paint 
(Prepared), Synthelac, Matone, 
Quick Enamel, Pave-ol Paving 
Paint is on all Agents’ shelves. 

• 

Berger’s 

Paint 

** Keeps on keeping on.** 



RESTRICTED 
TRAIN SERVICES. 


The Commiasioner for Railways, Mr. Hartigan, 
feels that no explanation is necessary to readers 
of the Agricultural Cazeiie for the recent serious 
dis-arrangement of train services, and the necessity 
of temporarily withholding privileges and 
concessions which, by time-honoured custom, the 
community had a right to expect. Included in 
these were the inadequate travelling facilities 
provided at Christmas and New Year and, most 
regretful, the inability to grant reduced fares for 
large numbers of school children during the 
mid-Summer vacation. 

It is noted with pleasure that although, in rare 
cases, irritated travellers blamed either the 
Railway Administration or individual employees 
for the unavoidably chaotic conditions which 
developed, it was never suggested by any 
responsible body that the Railway Authorities 
could have done anything better. 

The Daily Press featured the inconvenience 
which passengers and would-be passengers 
suffered, but the fact that the rural communities 
were equally inconvenienced by the restricted 
goods and livestock services was not overlooked 
by the Department. In every case where it was 
necessary to cut down goods services the most 
careful consideration was given to the matter, so 
that essential commodities, and those indispensable 
to the carrying on of rural businesses, would be 
available. 

In saying that normal train schedules are being 
restored as soon as circumstances permit, it can 
only be emphasised again that the Department’s 
coal supplies come from sources over which it 
has no control. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES OF GLADIOLUS 


THE diseases described below aflfect the corms and foliage of gladioli. They can 
be introdnced into an area by the nse of infected corms and once introduced can remain 
in the soil for variable lengths of time. Unless a system of crop rotation is adopted 
diseases accidently introdnced will become increasingly bad with each succeeAng crop. 
Crop hygiene plays a large part in the control of gla^ofais diseases. The plants should 
be lifted about six weeks after flowering and allowed to dry out. Diseased conns should 
then be culled and burned, and the remainder stored ioi a well-ventilated, cool, dry 
place. Allowing the plants to remain in the soil too long after flowering, especially 
if the soil is wet, increases the chances of disease infection. 


SCAB. 

Scab is a bacterial disease, the causal 
organism being Bacterium marginatum. 
It is so called because of the scab-like lesions 
produced on the corms. 

The first sign of attack is a pale yellow, 
water-soaked, circular spot from which gum 
is exuded, glueing the husk and fragments 
of soil to the corm. The gum contains 
masses of bacteria. The spots darken with 
age and finally take the form of circular, 
dark brown depressions, shiny with gum 
and with a prominent, light-coloured, raised 
rim. They do not as a rule penetrate 
deeply into the tissues, and the old lesions 
can be lifted right out exposing undamaged 
tissue below. The husks also usually show 
lesions adjacent to those on the corm. 

The infection takes place in the soil before 
the corms are lifted, as the result of attack 
by bacteria remaining in the soil from a 
previous crop, or from the parent corm. 


Lesions are usually on the lower surface 
of the corm. 

B, marginatum can also cause a destruc- 
tive ‘‘neck rot’* of the young plant and also 
spotting of the leaves. Leaf spots are, at 
first, of pin point size and reddish brown, 
becoming larger and circular or slightly 
elongated and with a slightly darker mar- 
gin. The leaf spotting and neck rot phases 
of the disease are most serious in wet 
seasons. 

Control Measures. 

I. Corm Disinfection . — Experiments con- 
ducted under plot conditions have demon- 
strated that very satisfactory control of 
scab may be obtained from one or other of 
the following treatments: — 

(a) Corrosive Sublimate Treatment. 

Dissolve 4 ounces of corrosive sublimate 
(mercuric chloride) in 25 gallons of water, 
and immerse the corms for 8 hours. 

The chemical is dissolved by adding a 
small quantity of hot water which contains 
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Fig. 2. — Bacterial Scab Spota on Gladiolus Leaves. 



Fig. S. — Hard Rot of Gladiolus. 
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about one ounce of common salt in solution. 
This stock sobation is then brought to re- 
quired volume with cold water. Only glass, 
earthenware or wooden vessels should be 
used for the mixing and dipping, but if 
metal containers must be employed, they 
should first be coated on the inside with an 
asphalt paint. Since concrete reduces the 
strength of corrosive sublimate solutions, 
containers made of this material should be 
avoided. For a similar reason, it is prefer- 
able always to use a wooden crate for plac- 
ing the corms in the solution, rather than 
to use bags. 

The same lot of solution may be used 
for treatment of about six batches of corms, 
and, if desired, dipping may be done some 
time prior to planting. 

The effect of the treatment is, sometimes, 
to retard emergence of the shoots, and this 
appears to be due to the action of the 
chemical on the root initials. However, 
corms, and even sprouted corms, have been 
dipped for 15 hours and longer, without 
any adverse effects beyond slightly delaying 
shoot emergence through the soil. 

Owing to its highly poisonous nature, 
corrosive sublimate should be kept away 
from children and domestic animals. Coat- 
ing the hands with fat or vaseline is an 
insurance against possible skin irritation 
from this chemical. 

{b) Acid Corrosive Sublimate 
Treatment. 

To prepare 25 gallons of dipping solution, 
4 ounces of corro.sivc sublimate are dissolved 
in a glass or glazed earthenware vessel by 
stirring in 2 pints of commercial hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid. This stock solution 
is then diluted with water in a wooden 
barrel or vat so that the final volume is 25 
gallons. The time of treatment is 10 
minutes. Sprouted corms may be dipped 
with safety. 

The .solution may be used for about 
twelve batches of corms. The necessary 
precautions outlined under (a) should be 
observed with this treatment also. 

(c) Calomel Treatment. 

Dipping corms in a suspension of calomel 
(mercurous chloride) has certain obviou.<* 
advantages over the corrosive sublimate 
treatment. The method is expensive^ 
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however, and more suitable for use in treat- 
ing small lots of corms. Tlie treatment ij, 
highly effective. 

The suspension is prepared by adding 
I ounce of calomel to every li pints of water 
to be used. 

Corms should be dipped for 5 to lo 
minutes, keeping the mixture agitated 
during the process. Several batches of 
corms may be treated in the one lot of 
fungicide, and metal containers may be used 
with safety. Calomel is not poisonous. As 
in the case of treatments (a) and (b), the 
experiments showed that sprouted conns 
may be dipped without adversely affecting 
subsequent growth and bloom production. 

The proprietary organic mercurial fungi- 
cide Hortosan, D.P. and Arctan are also 



Fig. 4. — Spo^s Cftuied by Hard Rot Fuogus 
(Septoria gladiolt) on Gladiolus Leaf. 


effective, and should be used according to 
the makers' direction. 

Following treatment by the above 
methods, the corms should be dried and 
stored in a dry, well-ventilated spot until 
planting time. It is important that the 
treated material should not be placed in 
contaminated sacks or crates. Old boxes 
and crates may be disinfected by dipping 
them in a formalin solution, i in 50, for a 
few minutes and then drying in the open air. 

2. Rotation of Crops . — Since the germs 
of the disease may remain alive in soil for 
some considerable time, it is important to 
adopt crop rotations. Gladioli should not 
be planted on the same land season after 
season. The beneficial effects of corm 
treatment may be nullified completely if 
plantings are made on infested land. 

3. Time of Planting . — Gladioli are norm- 
ally planted from July to February under 
coastal conditions. Where treated material 
must be planted in land infested with the 
scab organism, disease development on the 
new, developing corms will usually be less 
in plantings made in the Avarmcr months 
(October-February) than in those set out 
in winter and early spring. 

HARD ROT. 

Hard rot is due to a fungous parasite, 
Septoria gladioli. It attacks the growing 
leaves and also the corms. I.esions on the 
corms may be distinguished from those 
caused by scab by their irregular outline, 
by the absence of the prominent rim and 
usually by their larger sjze. Infection 
takes place in the soil from a previous crop, 
or from lesions on the parent conn, or 
from spores washed down from leaf lesions. 



Fig. 5. — Bo try tit 
Core Rot of 
GUdiolut. 

orm on lejt shows 
C encrusting black 
“ sclerotia ” de- 
veloped over roited 
area. 

Corm on tight shows 
discoloration caused 
by rot. 
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Sometimes the lesions can be seen at the 
time of harvesting . as depressed, brownish, 
irregular areas, but newly-infected corms 
may show little or no evidence of disease. 
The rot proceeds during storage but does 
not spread to adjacent corms. The lesions 
usually extend more deeply into the corm 
tissue than scab. No signs are usually 
seen on the husks. The leaf spots produced 



Fiir. 6.~-Botrytj« Cott Rot of Gladiolus. 

Section through rotted conn showing discoloured 
area extending to the centre. 

by this fungus are circular or oblong, brown- 
ish with ashy grey centres dotted with small 
black bodies, the fructification of the fun- 
gus. Under moist conditions the spots 
may enlarge to involve most of the leaf 
margin. 

Control. 

Cull and burn affected corms before stor- 
ing and before planting; avoid infected soil 
for three years. Dipping the corms is not 
effective in controlling the disease. Lightly- 
infected corms planted in new ground will 
produce a reasonably clean crop if the sea- 
son is dry. The leaf-spot phase of the 
disease is controllable by spraying at fort- 
nightly intervals with Bordeaux 1-1-20 - 1 - 
white oil i in 100. 

BOTRYTIS CORE ROT. 

This disease is not important in the Met- 
ropolitan Area, but in some of the moister 
coastal and highland districts it may give 
trouble, especially to the autumn crops. It 
is serious in parts of Victoria where it has 
been extensively studied by officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The symptom of this disease in the corms 
Is the development of a quickly spreading, 
olive-brown rot, at first firm and then 
shrinking and becoming dry and corky. 
Usually the rot proceeds to the core which 
is rotted. If conditions are moist a black 
encrusting growth forms on the exterior 
of the affected parts. This is a resting 
body or (Klcrotium. 

Pmgm M 
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The fungus {Botrytis sp.), which causes 
the disease iis a common mould which 
grows and produces spores freely on 
dead flower heads under moist conditions, 
forming a downy, greyish growth. The 
leaf symptoms are reddish brown spots, 
often very numerous, which may remain 
small or may enlarge to involve most 
of the leaf area. The flowers too can be in- 
fected, light-coloured spots developing on 
the petals, which wither and become brown, 

Codtrol. 

Lift the corms as soon as possible, dry 
thoroughly and store in a dry, well-ven- 
tilated place. Dipping as advised for scab 
will prevent the extension of the disease to 
other corms during storage. Old flower 
heads should not be permitted to remain in 
the bed if the weather is damp. Spraying 
the foliage as described for hard rot will 
keep the leaf spot phase of this disease in 
check. 

FUSARIUM ROT. 

This disease is caused by soil inhabiting 
fungi — various species of Fusarium — and 
is most serious in heavy wet soils. Lesions 
are produced on the corms. At the time 
of digging they can be seen as large, oval 



Fig. 7.— GUdioiua Dry Rot. 

[After Moore. 

shrunken areas, often zoned. The rot ex- 
tends in storage, often reducing the corm 
to a shrivelled mummy. 

Control. 

Lift early and discard all affected corms. 

DRY ROT. 

Dry rot is due to the parasitic fungus 
Sclerotinia gladioli. So far it does not 
appear to be common or widely distributed 
in New South Wales. 
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STOCK PRODUCTS 


All Vetamac Prepara- 
tions are absolutely 
reliable, efficacious aud 
proved by owners of 
Cows, Sheep, Horses 
and Pigs. 


A Comprehensive Range 

Backed By An Efficient Field Service. 


For Sheep. 

Stock Dreucli. 

Worm Drenches. 

Fluke Drench. 

Calcium Drench. 

Sheep Dip. Medication. 
Footrot Treatment. 
Blow Fly Oil. Vaccines. 
Branding* Fluid. 


Horses and Cows. 

Dazative Drench. 
Ointment. 

Vaginitis Treatment. 
Calcium Drench. 
Antiseptic Capsules. 
Diquld Antiseptic. 
Bmbrooatlon. 

Dal]^ MeaL 


FIOS — Pig Drench. 

CAI.VE8 — Calf Food. 

Literature Tree. 

Obtainable from all Storekeepere or direct from: 

Stock Service Department, 

A. H. McDonald & company 

116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. Branches all States. 


Reinforced | 



Concrete 


WATER and FEED TROUGHS 

ROCLA reinforced concrete troughs with flexible Joints are comparable In 
cost, stronger and more durable than other troughs, and they are unaffected 
by minerals In water. Easy to set up. they can be dismantled at any time and 
moved, or additional lengths put in with very little trouble. 

WELL LINING RINGS 

ROCLA reinforced concrete well rings will solve your water storage problem. 

Rocia LimitArl spring street, Sydney 

kimivea AIso Melbou™. ..J Brubtn, 
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It affects the leaf bases during the grow- 
ing period, and the corms. On the corms, 
numerous small black lesions are produced, 



[After Moore. 

from the size of dots to more or less cir- 
cular spots inch in diameter. They occur 
mostly along the lines of juncture of the 
covering scales. The lesions are, at first, 
quite shallow, but during storage may ex- 
tend, involving the whole conn. I'he cov- 
ering scales may be affected, showing 
brittle, dark-coloured areas. The neck rot is 
usually apparent when the plants are six 
to eight weeks old. The leaves commence 
to yellow from the tip, then dry and die and 
the plant may fall over. An examination 
will reveal that the neck tissues have been 
rotted through, the decay spreading inwards 
from outside. The rotted leaf sheaths are 
dark brown in colour, with large numbers 
of small black bodies in the dead tissues. 
These are the resting bodies or sclerotia 
of the fungus. 


Control. 

Cull and burn infected plants and corms. 
The fungus can survive up to four years 
in the soil, so crop rotation is necessary. 

MOSAIC. 

This is a viris disease of gladiolus and 
is probably spread by aphids. The young 
leaves of affected plants are mottled with 
small patches of lighter green. The flowers 
are usually inferior and the colour may be 
flecked with darker or lighter patches. Af- 
fected plants should be removed and burned. 

YELLOWS. 

This is said to be one of the most des- 
tructive diseases of gladiolus in the United 
States of America, but it is, so far, not 
knowm definitely to occur in New South 
Wales. It is due to a fungous parasite 
Fiisarium oxyspornm var. gladioli. Large 
lesions are produced on the corms, with 
prominent concentric rings. Seriously af- 
fected corms will not produce a new plant; 
and slightly affected corms fail to produce 
an adequate root system, the plant is stunted 



Fig. 9. —Fusjrium Rot of Gladiolus. 

and fails to flower. A neck rot can also 
be produced from soil infection. 


Losses from Stock Disease. 


If stockowners are fully to appreciate the loss 
due to stock diseases, they must consider not only 
that resulting from actual mortality but ‘a\so that 
incurred in other ways. 

They should consider, for example: (i) The 
loss of production in milk, eggs, meat, hides, skiii.s 
and wool; (2) cost of treatment, such as crutch- 
ing, dipping and drenching; (3) production of in- 
ferior quality, such as faulty fleeces, and car- 
cases condemned wholly or in part; (4) failure 


of stock to develop fully and to produce to capa- 
city; and (5) failure to reproduce, altogether or 
temporarily. 

In “Safeguarding Farm Stock from Disease” 
(Farmers^ Bulletin No. 137), stockowners will find 
much valuable information on how to curtail 
losses from this cause. The bulletin is obtainable 
from the Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney, price lod. (including postage). 
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Approved Seed— February, 1946. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 28 . is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as to 
the location of its production, and must be accom- 
panied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Cabbage — 

Yates Select Succession, No. 64146— Arthur 
Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., Sussex-strect, 
Sydney. 

Yates Enkhuizen Glory — A. Yates & Co. Pty. 
Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Yates Vanguard— Arthur Yates & Co. Pty. 
Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Lettuce — 

Imperial 615— Arthur Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 


Cauliflower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Yates Phenomenal Early— Arthur Yates & Co* 
Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Yates Phenomenal Five Months — Arthur Yates 
& Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Yates Phenomenal Main Crop — Arthur Yates 
& Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Onions — 

Extra Early Flat White — A. Yates & Co. Pty. 
Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Hunter River Brown — A. Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Hunter River Early White — R. C. Morandini, 
Box 74, Dubbo. 

Hunter River Early Brown — R. C. Morandini, 
Box 74, Dubbo. 

Beet — 

Yates Derwent Globe (Improved Crimson 
Globe) — A. Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex- 
street, Sydney. 

Yates Early Wonder — A. Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Swede — 

Yates Champion Purple Top — A. Yates & Co. 
Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney, 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis- 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom- 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 


information concerning such sources of seed 
the following varieties:— 

Tomatoes — 

Rouge de Marmande, Pearson. 


of 


Overstockmg Has Many Detrimental Effects. 


It is a dangerous fallacy to believe that it is 
necessary to stock a property heavily in order 
to make it pay. It is a far more profitable pro- 
position for breeders to run fewer sheep that 
are well bred and fed and well cared for than to 
depend on large numbers to pull them through. 

The wide practice of overstockmg is a serious 
menace to the sheep-raising industry. Associated 
with it are: — 

I. Reduced size of sheep. 


2. Reduced weight of wool and returns oer 
head. 


^ 3. Increased disease, particularly worm infesta- 
tion. 


4. Increased costs in maintaining the flock from 
sheanng to shearing, particularly durinir a 
drought. ® 


Y IS pcrsistea m lor any length 

of time It ultimately means reduced carrying cana- 
city due to soil and wind erosiDn. 
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CROP INSURANCE 




Almost every vegetable grower and farmer would be willing to pay a very 
high premium to insure his crops against failure. Although, as far as we know, no 
such policy would be issued THE GROWER CAN “COVER” MANY OF 
HIS “ RISKS “ BY SOWING ONLY RELIABLE AND TESTED SEEDS. 

By making a small saving on cheap seeds he throws away a golden opportunity 

of “ INSURING” FOR THREE IMPORTANT FACTORS:— 

1 . Germination. 

2. Trueness to name. 

3. Pedigree. 

HERE’S HOW YATES’ HELP GROWERS TO INSURE THEIR CROPS— 

1 . A modern, efficient laboratory for seed testing. 

2. A 40-acre trial station. 

3. Expertly supervised seed farms. 

4. An organisation backed by over 100 years of seed trade knowledge. 

That is why when Yates* Seeds are sown there is always a feeling of confidence 
that, providing other conditions are favourable, SUCCESS IS ASSURED. 

6,000 AUSTRALIAN STORES STOCKING THE POPULAR YATES' PACKETS 

PROVIDE A NATION-WIDE SEED-SERVICE. 

Write urn if you have any difficulty in obtaining aupplies. Catalogue will he eent post 
free on request. Current monthly Price List of all seeds by weight for market 
gardeners, farmers and graziers will gladly be sent post free, 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

TeUphoDe; Loiter*; Telegram*: 

MA S771 (B line*). Box 2707. G.P.O.. Sydney. ** Seedsman. Sydney.** 
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^ FIRE 
FIGHTING 
PLANT .. . 

A sound and profitable 
investment for the 
protection of pastures 
and improvements! 

The efficient control of one fire will more than pay for the M.V. Fire 
Fighting Plant. Totally enclosed, self oiling, it is driven direct from the 
engine shaft, and delivers water to two high pressure hoses with sufficient 
capacity to maintain a constant flow of water at a pressure to 1 80 lbs. 

LET US TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 


Telsorams : 

“ Virtue.” Sydney. 

Telephone : FFI20I. 


MOFFAT -VIRTUE LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS . . CNQINEER8 . . MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 

EP 80 M ROAD - - ROSEBERY 



Our expert engineers will 
solve your transmission 
problems . . . without 

charge. 


MORE POWER 
FROM 

YOUR MACHINE 

Power Transmission constitutes a big 
item in the cost of production. 
Inferior Belting means lost power, and 
lost power means high production 
costs. Increase production, save 
money, specify “ MANGROVITE 
LEATHER BELTING”. 


MANGROVITE BELTING LTD, 


Charles Ludowictj Managing Director. 


49 YORK STREET ('Square** ) SYDNEY 
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Who*« afraid of Bees I 


Beekeeping Notes. 

\V. A. G(x>DArRE, Senior Apiary Instructor. 

Hints on the Control of Bees. 


THERE are a few rules as to procedure which 
the young beekeeper should follow closely in 
order to control the average colony of bees. 

First of all, before oi)cning up the hive, 
the l)ees at the hive entrance must he given 
a few ])ufi’s of smoke. The guard bees 
arc j)osted at the entrance and it is neces- 
sary that they lie temporarily subdued. 
Then the hive cover should he carefully 
lifted a few inches and a light smoking 
applied over the tops of the frames. The 
cover may now be completely removed and 
the manipulation of the frames commenced, 
a little smoke being applied now and again 
as required to keep the bees down in the 
hive, particularly those exhibiting a ten- 
dency to become excited. 

Temperamental Colonies should be Requeened. 

A young beekeeper recently wrote to the 
Department stating that although he was 
carefully observing these recommendations, 
much trouble was being experienced, the 
bees attacking him during any attempt to 
manipulate the hive. It was evident from 


the particulars given that the colonics being 
operated were rather “temj)eramentar' and 
he was informed that, in order to overcome 
this difficulty, arrangements should be made 
to requeen with young Italian queen bees 
secured from a reliable queen bee-breeder. 
Nothing is more discouraging to the young 
beekeeper than to I'lnd that he has to deal 
with temperamental bees. II is first impres- 
sion, usually, is that all bees have this char- 
acteristic, which, of course, is far from 
being the case. 

Clo.ser observation will always disclose 
that there is some difference in temperament 
and other characteristics between any one 
colony of bees and others : actually this fact 
makes for added interest in the apiary work 

hilst the average colony can be handled 
without any thought of it becoming really 
b.ostile, any bee farmer may find an odd col- 
ony which, through a change in breeding, 
has developed a temperament which makes 
the manipulation of this hive a rather un- 
comfortable business. Such stocks are. or 
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should be, promptly requeened, not only be- 
cause of the difficulty of handling this col- 
ony, but also to prevent dissemination of 
the trouble through the apiary. 

Factors which Influence Colony Temperament 

Apart from this inherent occasional ten- 
dency to become hostile, there are other con- 
ditions which at times influence the tempera- 
ment of bees. For instance, during honey 
flows from certain species of flora, such as 
orange trees and, in some cases, ti-trees, 
bees which are generally of a quiet nature 
may for the time being become quite tem- 
peramental and difficult to control. Then 
occasionally robbing raids, or certain odours, 
may cause them to adopt a hostile attitude. 
A young beekeeper recently found that 
cotton waste which had been previously 
dipped in kerosene and used in cleaning 
work caused trouble. Body odours arising 
from perspiration may be resented on 
occasions; also dark, woolly clothing and, 
in some instances, the type of hat worn may 
cause some hostility. The experienced bee- 
farmer will certainly guard against offend- 
ing in this way. 

Hostile Bees Are Not the Best Honey Producers. 

Occasionally we hear a beekeeper express 
the opinion that “temperamental’’ bees are 
the best honey gatherers. However, this 



Pollen Sttbecitute Fed Dry Outetde the Hive. 

Bees collecting dry pollen substitute offered in a sheltered 
place pn the University of Minnesota Farm Apiary. The 
food is spread in corrugated paper boxes placed on some 
sort of support. The boxes may be protected from rain by 
a slanting roof #hicb will allow the sun to shine on the 
pdlen substitute. The roof may be made from ordinary 
window glass which should be whitewashed to prevent 
the bees horn flying into it. Often the boxes are placed 
on canvas or other material to prevent wastage of dry pol- 
substitute scattered around the boxes the bees. 
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does not worl^ out in general practice. Even 
if they were, the average beekeeper would 
prefer to produce a little less honey per hive 
than put up with the discomfort, and the loss 
of interest in his work which would surely 
affect apiary management. 

The idea that temperamental bees wwe 
the best honey gatherers was responsible, 
in earlier days, for importations of Cyprian 
bees. Fortunately, the idea did not prevail 
and efforts were made to eliminate the breed. 
However, it is quite possible that some 
Cyprian blood still exists in odd colonies in 
some apiaries, and as breeding from the 
drone side cannot be altogether controlled, 
some trouble from this source may be ex- 
pectaed to ar^'«e occasionally in some apiaries. 


Pollen Substitutes. 

In last month’s Beekeeping Hints the subject 
of using natural pollen as a supplement to 
soybean floor was discussed. However, it 
might be added that real substitutes which may 
become available in the near fnture and not 
prove over expensive, have been found to be 
valuable. 

Recent work on pollen substitutes by M. 
H. Haydak in the United States of America 
shows that, of a number of pollen substi- 
tutes tried out, a mixture of soybean flour, 



Pollen Substitute Ctndy Fed in the Hive. 

In the picture at the left a pollen substitute candy, covered 
with waxed paper, had just been placed on the top bars of 
the frames over the cluster of be^. 


The picture at the right was taken a week later. Note how 
the beet have eaten through the pollen tobstltute In the 
frames. The wax paper now covers 
only the remaining portions of the candy. The beat have 
chewed and carried out the sniper. 


[After Univerii^ of MinnueU 
ejftention FpHu 


der 130. 
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medicinal dried brewers yca^j: and dried egg 
yolk proved to be the most efficient in pro- 
moting brood raising. 

However, when selecting a pollen substi- 
tute the efficiency of the substitute is not 
the only factor to be considered. The 
physical nature, lack of availability, or cost 
of an efficient pollen substitute may render 
its commercial use impracticable. 

The following mixtures have been recom- 
mended in Extension Folder 130, published 
by the University of Minnesota as being the 
best pollen substitutes for commercial use. 

Ingredients : — 

1. Soybean flour — expeller method fat 
content 5-7 per cent. 

2. Dry skim milk. 


3. Dried brewer's yeast — 

• (a) medicinal veast ( for human con- 

sumption) ; 

(fc) animal yeast. 

Formula i. 

Soybean flour . . 

Parts. 

4 

Dry skim milk 

. . I 

Formula 2, ’ 

Soybean flour . . 

9 

Medicinal yeast 

. . I 

Formula 3. 

Soybean flour . , 

.. 6 

Animal yeast . . 

. . I 


The mixtures are fed dry or in paste 
form. To make the paste mix i lb. substi- 
tute with I quart of sugar syrup made with 
two parts of sugar to one of water by vol- 
ume. 


Tke Cool Storage of Peaches and Pears for Canning. 

[continued from page 83). 


in cold storage without delay, they should 
keep quite satisfactorily for canning for 
ten weeks at 30 deg. Fahr. 

(3\ Golden Queen peaches should keep 
quite satisfactorily for three weeks and 
Phillips Cling peaches for four weeks. 

(4) Peaches picked at the ‘'off-canning'^ 
stage will sometimes keep slightly longer 
than fruit picked at the “canning” stage. The 
canning yield of “off-canning” fruit after 
storage will generally be somewhat greater 
but the quality will not be as good as that 
of the more mature fruit. 

Note , — An interesting point arising out of 
these investigations is that most of the ex- 
perimental samples of peaches and pears 


were canned in a riper state than is usual 
commercially. This resulted in fruit with 
more flavour and better colour, but with a 
softer texture than the usual commercial 
lines. The pieces of fruit were sometimes 
slightly ragged and the juice sometimes 
slightly cloudy. In spite of the poorer 
appearance of such fruit, tasting tests by 
two different panels indicated the strong 
probability of a consumer preference, on the 
score of superior palatability, for fniit can- 
ned riper than usual. 

Acknowledgment 

Thanks are due to Messrs. H. Jones & 
Co. (Sydney) Pty. Ltd. for carrying out 
the canning of the fruit and for their keen 
general interest in the investigations. 


The average butter-fat production of New South 
Wales herds is about 150 lb. (equivalent to about 
370 gallons of milk) per head per year, but the 
potential average — ^that is, the average which 
could be obtain^ by good feeding, is probably 
^ut 250 lb. (about 600 gallons of milk per year). 
That this level is possible is shown by the fact 
that in the metropolitan areas, where feeding is 


better than the average, production is about 660 
gallons per head. 

This level might not be economic in butter-fat 
areas, but there is not the slightest doubt that 
heavier and better feeding with higher average 
production — possibly 220 lb. of butter-fat or 500 
gallons of milk per year — ^vvould mean greater 
nnancial returns to dairymen. 
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FEEDS and FEEDING NOTES. 

Contributed by 

The Division of Animal Industry. 


Lessons from— 

RESEARCH ON THE GRAZING HABITS OF CATTLE. 


A RECENT report on research carried out in 
England on the grazing habits of cattle (D. B. 
Johnston-Wallace end K. Kennedy, Journ.^ of 
Agricultural Science, October, 1944) gives 
some food for thought concerning pasture 
management. 

Facts obtained from ibis research 
were : — 

(1) Cattle on good pasture will con- 
sume 120 to 200 lb. pasture per day. 
equivalent to about 25 to 40 lb. of dry feed 
per day. It might be noted that 150 lb. 
of pasture is a pile about 6 feet in diameter 
and 2j^ feet high — and this is “rnowed'^ 
with a 2j^ inch '‘mower’’; 

(2) Maximum pasture consumption 
(and therefore high milk production) was 
obtained with pastures about 6 inches high. 
The amount of pasture consumed fell off 
when the height of the pasture was less 
than 4 to 5 inches or higher than 8 to 10 
inches. 

(3) In each twenty-four hours, cattle 
spent only seven to eight hours grazing, and 
of this, only about five hours actually feed- 
ing, the remaining two or three being spent 
in walking. Most important was the obser- 
'vation that no matter what the state of the 
pasture, the period of grazing was not 
greatly affected. The importance of an ade- 
quate bulk of pasture is obvious. Further, 60 
per cent, of the grazing was done by day, 
the remaining 40 per cent, by night. The 
practice of relegating the cattle to a night 
paddock between evening and morning 
milkings appears, from this evidence, to be 
inadvisable. 

(4) The figures as to the effect of over- 
grazing on pasture consumption, are strik- 
ing: with a dense sward 4 to 5 inches in 
Tieight and can7ing 4,500 lb. pasture per 
acre, the cattle ate 150 lb. per head; when 
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the bulk of pasture had fallen to 2,200 lb. 
per acre, cattle only ate 90 lb. ; when the 
pasture provided 1,100 lb. per acre, cattle 
only ate 45 lb., barely a maintenance level of 
feed. Where pasture matured to 10 inches 
high and provided 5,000 lb. of feed per acre, 
the cattle still ate only 70 lb., emphasising 
the effect of maturity on consumption. 

(5) Daily manure droppings by one cow 
covered 8 square feet and cattle avoided 
pasture in the vicinity of droppings. Break- 
ing up dung is necessary for maximum 
utilisation of the grazing area, apart from 
the fertility aspect. 

(6) Low milk production from poor pas- 
tures cannot be overcome by increasing the 
acreage, as cattle, grazing only for a limited 
litnc, still cannot improve their feed intake, 
teed consumption and, therefore, produc- 
tio:i, can only be maintained by providing 
sho.t, dense pa-ture. Where such pasture 
is not available, supplementary feeding with 
conserved fodder and concentrates, and not 
increased acreage, is the answer. 

(7) Mowing or grazing to within Yz- 
inch of the ground results in greater pasture 
production than mowing to 2 to 4 inches, 
and prevents accumulation of dead herbage, 
which discourages close grazing. 

It is emphasised that these observations 
are the results of research under British 
conditions, and may not be directly appli- 
cable in detail to Australian conditions. 
However, there is no doubt that the prin- 
ciples are sound. 

The conclusion of these workers was that 
the ideal pasture was one 4 to 5 inches in 
height, with equal parts of clovers and 
grasses, and which was grazed to within 
Yt to I inch of the ground. Milking stock 
should get first preference and then be fol- 
lowed up by other stock to remove the un- 
eaten herbage. 
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THE NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF POULTRY. 

Practical AppUcatioa of Results of Research. 

{Continued from page 50.) 

G. L. McClymont, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 

Methods of Feeding. 

A CONNECTION between feed consumption and egg* production is obvious; feed 
consumption rises with the seasonal increase in egg production and decreases as egg 
production falls off in the autumn. However, many men are under the impression that 
feed consumption determines egg production, and endeavour by various means to tempt 
the fowls to eat more feed. They are working on a wrong assumption. Provided 
the feed is palatable and balanced, inherited capacity and the season will determine 
the rate of egg production, and the rate of egg production will be reflected in feed 
consumption. As the rate of egg production increases, the demand for feed, and there- 


fore feed consumption, will increase; as 

consumption will fall. 

This point is important. It is evidence 
that measures designed merely to ‘'stimu- 
late” food consumption with a view to 
increasing egg production are largely 
doomed to failure. All the poultry feeder 
can do by way of promoting high produc- 
tion is to provide sufficient, nutritionally- 
complete, palatable feed by one of several 
methods, provide suitable environmental 
conditions, and, of course, breed for high 
egg production. 

Feeding Systems. 

Systems of feeding vary widely in detail. 
However, one of the following is usually 
the basis: — 

(1) Wet masli and whole grain. 

(2) Dry mash and whole grain. 

(3) All mash. 

(4) Free choice of whole grain and 
high protein supplement. 

(5) Pellet feeding. 

(6) Soaked grain feeding. 

There are many minor variations, such 
as feeding the dry mash each day or from 
self-feeders, feeding the grain in the litter 
or from self-feeders, feeding both wet and 
dry mash, and so on. 

Which of all these methods is the best? 
Arguments among poultry farmers on this 
subject are never-ending, so it might be 
worthwhile to submit opinions based on 
extensive experiments, experience and hard 
facts. 

Ewing, in his book, “Handbook of Poul- 
try Nutrition” (1943), reviewing an im- 


the rate fatts and feed requirements fall, 

mense amount of experimental work, con- 
cludes that “experiments have not indicated 
a decided superiority or outstanding weak- 
ness of any method. Practical poultry men 
use all methods and supposedly with equal 
success.” 

Pederick of the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture, commenting on many years’ 
experimental work, states {Jour, of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Victoria, Novem- 
ber, 1944) that “in reviewing the tests since 
their inception, the most striking feature 
is that with many different methods that 
have been tried, and rations that varied 
considerably in composition and analysis, 
egg production has been consistently good.” 

Titus, Officer-in-Charge, Poultry Nutri- 
tion Investigations, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, states in his book 
“Scientific Feeding of Chickens” (1941), 
(chickens in America covering all ages of 
fowls), .... “it is much more important to 
supply the chickens with adequate quan- 
tites of all the necessary nutrients than it 
is to follow a given system” .... “any 
system that ensures, through design or by 
accident, an adequate supply of all the essen- 
tial nutrients, is sure to be successful from 
the standpoint of nutrition.” 

Adequate Essential Nutrients and Efficient 
OperaticGi are Necessary. 

It is fairly evident, then, that any feed- 
ing system, provided it supplies adequate 
essental nutrients and is operated efticiently. 
can be expected to give good results. The 
actual decision as to which system is lo be 
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adopted must be guided by practical con- 
siderations, such as labour costs, cost and. 
availability of the different types of feeds, 
feeding facilities, and so on. For instance, 
where grain such as wheat, oats, maize, 
barley or grain sorghum can be grown 
cheaply an obvious method of feeding, 
would be to provide a mixture of whole 
grain or even a single whole grain in a self- 
feeder, and meat meal or a mixture of meat 
meal with other high protein concentrates 
in another self-feeder. 

Again, where ample cheap bran and 
pollard is available, a dry or wet mash, or 
all mash made up largely with mill offals, 
would be the system of choice. 

Some Practical Considerations. 

Practical points which might be borne 
in mind when considering which system of 
feeding is to be used are: — 

( 1 ) In general, crushed grains are dearer 
than whole grains, so that all mash rations 
are usually somewhat dearer than mash- 
grain rations. Against this, however, is 
the saving in labour through only one feed 
mixture having to be handled. 

(2) Experiments have so far failed to 
indicate that wet mash has any definite ad- 
vantage over dry mash, but nevertheless 
many poultry-farmers prefer wet mash to 
dry. Wet mash has the disadvantage of re- 
quiring regular daily feeding, while dry 
mash can be fed in a self-feeder, requiring 
only intermittent attention and then at a 
time most convenient. 

(3) There is no strong evidence that 
pellet feeding has any advantages over other 
systems. 

(4) There is no strong evidence that 
soaked grain feeding is superior to dry grain 
feeding. 

(5) Self-feeding systems, provided the 
self-feeders are properly supervised, appear 
to be as efficient as daily feeding. 

(6) There is no evidence that litter feed- 
ing of grain is superior to hopper feeding. 

Composition of Rations. 

By now it should be fairly apparent that 
the actual nutrients in a ration, and not 
the particular feeds or systems of feeding 
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are the most important factors in successful 
feeding. In *other words, as long as the 
ration and the system of feeding enable the 
birds to obtain adequate nutrients there is 
every prospect of successful feeding. There 
is no “best'" method of feeding. 

Cost of the different types of feeds should 
be the main factor in deciding the composi- 
tion of the ration and not adherence to any 
particular “standard ration.’’ Of course 
sudden changes in feed to enable inclusion 
of the cheapest feed in the ration should be 
avoided, but gradual changes to enable the 
ration to conform with feed prices, are 
warranted. Points which might be kept in 
mind when formulating rations arc : — 

(1) Mill offals (bran and pollard) can 
form practically the whole of the mash on 
a mash-grain ration. However an all- 
mash ration of mill offals would probably 
not be successful. 

(2) The cereal grains wheat, barley, 
maize and grain sorghum are of approxi- 
mately equal food value, and can be readily 
substituted for each other in mashes and 
grain mixtures, the choice of grain depend- 
ing on cost per lb. of grain — ^not the cost 
per bushel, as the bushel weights of these 
grains vary as follows : wheat 60 lb., barley 
50 lb., maize 56 lb. and grain sorghum 60 lb. 

(3) Oats are too high in fibre to be used 
as a very high proportion of the ration, but 
they can form up to 30 per cent, of the 
total ration. Crushed oats can form up to 
either half of the mash, or whole oats half 
of the grain, on a mash-grain ration. Oats 
are particularly valuable in preventing 
cannibalism. 

(4) Oil meals such as peanut meal, lin- 
seed meal and cocoanut meal can provide 
a substantial part of the protein in a ration, 
but meatmeal should provide at least a pro- 
portion of the protein, especially in rations 
for breeders. 

(5) Any grain by-products, except those 
high in fibre, such as rice hulls, can form 
part of a ration. Such materials are rice pol- 
lard, hominy, gluten meal, and so on. 


(To be continued.) 
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FLYSTRIKE 

These two modern fly dressings carry 
tho recommendation of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research after 
exhaustive tests to find the best and most 
suitable dressings. They are non- 
poisonous — except to maggots — and their 
boracic base ensures soothing rapid 
healing and quick regrowth of wool. 

BKB 

The very latest dressing. Kills 
maggots immediately. Particularly 
recommended for dressing rams* heads. 
Supplied ready for immediate use. 

4 gal. drums. . 8/3 gal., f.o.r. Sydney. 

I gal. drums. . 10/8 gal., f.o.r. Sydney. 

FLYACIDE (BTB-15) 

This highly economical dressing is 
supplied in powder form thus saving 
packing and freight. Only necessary to 
add water to make it ready for use. For 
all strikes — no matter how severe — and 
may be used for Lamb marking, shearing 
cuts, etc. 

Small cartons (2 gals.) . . 9/- 

Large cartons (12 gals.).. 54/- f.o.r. 

Sydney. 

We will post two small cartons to any 
N.S.W. address for 20/9 (plus exchange 
on cheques). 


THE PUBUC TRUSTEE 

(EtUihtiMhed 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty - 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 OXonnell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Trustee . 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
New South Wales. 


DSEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


BEES AND HONEY. 

Price, 2/6; post free, 2/9. 
W. A. GOODACRE, 
Senior Apiary Instructor. 


If you cannot obtain these dressings 
locally order from 

CRAZC05 

THE GRAZIERS’ CO OPERATIVE 
SHEARING CO. LTD., 

GRAZeOS HOUSE, 

46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 


HONEY AND POLLEN FLORA 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

W. A. GOODACRE. 

Price, 5/-; post free, 5/6. 

DAIRY MANUAL. 

(Fourth ELdition.) 

Price, 1/-; post free, 1/2. 


Obiainahle from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, 

Phillip Street, Sydney. 
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IMPERIAL 



RIVERSTONE MEAT W. ANSUSS & CO. W. ANGLISS & CO. 

CO. PTY. LTD. |AUST.) PTY. LTD. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 

5 O'Connell Street I3>I9 Grot# Street 4? Bourke Street 
Sydney Adelaide Melbourne 


REDBANK MEAT CENTRAL QUEENS- W. ANGLISS I CO. 
WORKS PTY. LTD. ^AND MEAT EXPORT (aUST.) PTY. LTD. 

Stanley Street Lake* Creek BrUbane Street 

South Brisbane Rockhampton Launceston 


The Light 
Of Leadership 


DIESEL FUEL INJECTION EQUIPMENT mass produced to microscopic precision 
standards is another Pyrox ** Beacon" of progress in the pioneering and development of a 
great Australian Industry. 

Australian production of Diesel Fuel Injection Equipment is a manufacturing achievement 
that further strengthens famous, nation-wide PYROX DIESEL SERVICE. 

In all Australian Capitals, Diesel Service Depots, under the management of Pyrox-trained 
experts, are fully equipped for testing, overhaul, repair, general maintenance, and the 
supply of Injection Spare Parts for all makes of Diesel Engines. 


!P^rox 


DIESEL SERVICE 


in SYDNEY PYROX PTY. LTD. 
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Housing Layers 

THERE is some diversity of opinion as to which type of house is the most suitable for 
layers, and although various types which are quite satisfactory are seen oa poultry farms, 
there are some which are unsuitable and cause lowered production or poor health of 
the birds. 

There are three main types of houses used for layers, viz.: the semi-intensive, 
intensive and roosting house. The decision as to which type should be adopted is 
governed mainly by die circumstances of the case, i.e., whether adequate land is available, 
the financial position of the farmer and climatic conditions. 


The Systems Described. 

Under our climatic conditions, the semi- 
intensive system is ideal, as it enables the 
birds to be allowed out during the daytime 
in favourable weather and to be shut in 
late in the afternoons during the winter and 
on cold bleak days; they are thus protected 
from the extremes of temperature which are 
sometimes experienced in the winter months. 

The houses should be sufficiently wide to 
permit of three or four perches running 
lengthwise at the back of the house, and the 
front portion should be used for scratching 
material, although it is preferable to use 
scratching litter over the whole of the floor. 
By having a dividing board about I2 inches 
high separating the front portion from the 
back, it is not necessary to renew the litter 
as frequently in the front half as under the 
perches. 

A minimum width which is advisable for 
a semi-intensive house is 15 feet with a 
length of 20 to 30 feet, but it is an advan- 


tage to have the houses a foot or so wider 
if possible. However, a minimum floor space 
of 2 square feet per bird should be allowed. 
There is no objection to building double 
houses with a solid division in the centre, 
but it is not satisfactory to have a long line 
of these houses with narrow runs, as the 
ground in front of the houses soon becomes 
contaminated and unhealthy for the birds. 
Moreover, where continuous lines of houses 
are built, there is more risk of damage by 
windstorms compared with either single or 
double houses. 

Where double houses only are built, the 
runs can be extended to any width desired. 
A suitable size for 150 layers is about 70 
feet wide by 130 feet long, which allows 
60 square feet of run per bird. The length 
and width, of course, can be varied to suit 
the particular site, but the width should not 
be less than 50 feet. 

The accompanying plan (Fig. i) shows a 
suitable house for the accommodation of 150 
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layers. The measurements are 22 feet long^ 
15 feet wide, 8 feet 6 inches high in the 
front and 6 feet 6 inches at the back. It 
will be noted that the nests are built out at 
the front of the house and are fitted with lids 
to enable the eggs to be collected from the 
outside if desired. Also, there is a closing 
device to prevent the birds roosting in the 
nest at night. 

The following table shows the dimensions 
of houses for varying numbers of birds : — 


No. of 
Hens. 

Length. 

Width. 

Height at 
Front. 

1 

Height at 
Back. 

No. of 
Perches. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

1 

t 

100 

20 


8 6 

6 6 

3 

150 

22 

X5 

8 6 

6 6 

4 

200 

30 

16 

8 6 

6 6 

4 


If it is desired to run flocks of less than 
100 hens under the semi-intensive system, it 
is preferable to build a roosting type of 
house, making it double the length and 
allowing one half of the length for scratch- 
ing litter. 

Materials for Honse. 

The accompanying table gives a list of 
materials required to erect a semi-intensive 
house 22 feet long, 15 feet wide as shown in 
Fig. I. It will be noted that palings are 
shown for covering the walls, but if desired, 
corrugated iron can be used without alter- 
ing the framework, although if covered 
with iron, an aperture 2 or 3 inches wider 
should be allowed along the back wall. 
However, if fibro-cement is substituted, the 
studs would require to be not more than 
18 inches apart. 

Management of Semi-intensive Houses. 

In order to obtain the maximum results 
from the semi-intensive method of housing, 
it is essential to provide adequate scratching 
litter of a suitable type. There are several 
materials, such as rice hulls, straw, coarse 
grass hay, etc., which might be used for the 
purpose. 

The procedure which should be adopted 
during the winter is to commence about the 
beginning of June to feed the grain in the 
scratching compartment at about 3.45 p.m., 
and shut the birds in the houses where they 
remain until the sun has developed some 
warmth in the morning, and as previously 
mentioned, the birds can be kept in all day 
on very cold, windy, or rainy days. Thus, 

iNta SOT 


it is necessavy to make provision for feeding 
the birds in the houses in the morning where 
wet mash is used, and this can be done by 
haying portable troughs or fitting a line of 
S-inch guttering the full length of the house 
high enough to prevent the litter being 
scratched into the feed. 

As soon as the warm days of spring com- 
mence, there is no necessity to shut the birds 
in, except perhaps when sudden cold changes 
occur. 

In numerous cases where semi-intensiye 
houses are built, the procedure outlined is 
not followed, and the houses are merely used 
for roosting and nesting. Thus, the full 
advantage of the system is not gained. In 
fact, there is very little benefit compared 
with a narrower type of house except that 
the wider houses are somewhat cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter. 

MATERIALS FOR SEMI-INTENSIVE HOUSE. 


Materials. 


Total 

Quantities 


3* X a*' H.W. 2/15', 4/11' for bottom plates 

3' X 2* H.W. 8/1 1 ' for roosts 

3'' X 2" Oregon 2/15', 2/22' for top plates 

3" X 2" Oregon 4/9', 2/6', 3/7' for studs 

4^ X 2" Oregon 6/x8' for rafters 

X I*' Oregon 7/23' for roof battens 

Z’ X 1* Oregon 4/20', 5/15'. 2/22' for nest supports, 

end, back and front rails 

X 2' H.W. 1/7' for roost supports 

3*^ X X* Oregon 2/12* for supports to 12' plank and 

general 

12*^ X I* Oregon 1/22' for dividing plank 

3" X 2' Oregon 1/20', 1/22' for nest supports 

H.W. sawn palings, 88/6' for backs ! 

H.W. sawn palings 160/7' for ends and cut for front, 

3^ X x*' Oregon i/ii', 1/13' for wire door 

Baltic weatherboards, 40' super 

6" X i' T. & G. Baltic or Oregon, 4/7', 1/9' for doors 
Orb corrugated iron, 26 gauge, 12/9', 12/10' for root. 
Orb corrugated iron, 26 gauge, 3/9' to be rut into 9"' 

lengths to retain filling 

if" galvanised screws, 6 tb. for roofing 

Lead washers, 6 lb. for roofing 

ball cock, I only for water troughs 

t" H.P. stop cock, I only, for water troughs 

4" quadrant gutters, 24 gauge, 4/6' lengths 

Guttering brackets to suit, 6 only 

3" galvanised downpipe, 24 gauge, 1/8' length 

14" japanned “ T ” hinges, 2 pairs | 

60" X mesh galvanised wire netting, 20', for front 

of house 

30" X i" mesh galvanised wire netting, 9' for dt>or and! 

over door 

li* X II wire nails, 10 lb 

2*" XXI wire nails, 2 lb 

3 ^ X 9 wire nails, 2 lb 

x^ X x6 wire nails, i lb 

Ashes, X ton 

Cement, 7 bugs 

1 wstcr trough, 22" x 12' x 8" (deep) made of 22 
gauge galvanised iron, wired on edges 


sup. ft. 
37 
44 
37 
33 
7X 
4* 

.30 


6 

16 


6 

40 

19 


Note : — This list does not Include materUls for nests. 


htenrive Houses. 

Where large areas of land are available, 
there is nothing to recommend the general 
adoption of the intensive method of hottsing 
layers, but if the area of ground is mtricted 




Fig, 1. — Detail* o' Semi- intenfive Poultry House. 
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to the extent that only small runs can be 
allowed for both young stock and layers, it 
might be better to adopt the intensive sys- 
tem for the laving stock and give the young 
stock the benefit of what ground is available. 
There is little objection, however, to housing 
the second-year birds intensively if desired. 
Thus, the laying accommodation for the 
fir::;t-year birds could be semi-intensive and 
for second-year birds, intensive. Young 
stock should be given the maximum amount 
of run possible and "should be reared to 
maturity under these conditions. 

Under the intensive system, the oirds are 
kept confined in the houses at all times, and 
on this account, only half the number of 
birds can be accommodated in a house of 
equal size compared with the semi-intensive. 
A common type of intensive house is of 
similar construction to the one illustrated 
(Fig. i) for a semi-intensive house, but a 
number of compartments can be built in one 
line with divisions at each 14 or 15 feet. 
Each compartment of this size would accom- 
modate fifty birds, allowing 4 square feet 
of floor space per bird, but it is undesirable 
to build long lines of these sheds unless they 
are well supported against windstorms. 

In laying down a plan for a farm and 
making provision for intensive housing, it is 
advisable to place the intensive houses in 
such a position that they can be converted 
into semi-intensive at any time, if desire^. 
This can be done bv allowing spaces between 
the sheds instead of erecting a continuous 
line. 

The main disadvantages of the intensive 
system are that the birds do not receive as 
much sunlight as when they have a run, 
and there is frequently feather picking and 
cannibalism, especially when the birds are 
placed in the houses from the time they come 
on to lay. There is also the extra cost of 
accommodation to be taken into considera- 
tion. On the other hand, less labour is re- 
quired to attend to birds housed intensively. 

Roosting House. 

Where it is desired to reduce the initial 
cost of building a farm, roosting houses 
puld be built and later converted into semi- 
intensive by adding to the front and thus 
increasing the width. A suitable tvpe of 
house for 100 layers is illustrated in Fig. 2: 
the dimensions of this house are 22 feet 
long, 8 feet 6 inches wide, 7 feet 6 inches 
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high in the front and 6 feet high at the 
back. Three •perches are provided running 
the full length of the building and the nests 
are built on the front in the same way as 
for the semi-intensive. 

As in the case of both the semi-intensive 
and intensive systems, the houses should 
face the north or between north and north- 
east in order to ensure protection from cold 
winds. 

As provision is not made for scratching 
litter in these houses, it is necessary to have 
a large run and a suitable size would be 150 
feet long by 60 feet wide, which allows 90 
square feet per bird. It should be under- 
stood, however, that runs of this size will 
not remain grassed if continually occupied 
by birds, and while larger runs would be 
desirable, it is hardly practicable under com- 
mercial conditions to allow a greater area. 

Common Errors in the Constmetion of Houses. 

As mentioned previously, there are types 
of houses seen on commercial farms which 
are unsatisfactory, and some of the main 
faults observed are outlined below: — 

Often, the houses are too wide for the 
length, which results in poor ventilation. 
In other instances, the roof is too low, which 
increases the heat in hot weather and also 
affects the ventilation. Again, some houses 
are built too narrow and insufficient scratch- 
ing area is provided. 

Another common fault is not allowing 
sufficient ventilation at the back of the house. 
In this connection, at least 4 inches in addi- 
tion to the space allowed by the rafters 
should be provided underneath the top plate 
of the hou.se, but the wider the house, the 
larger the aperture required, and if neces- 
sary part of the space may be cleared up 
in winter time. 

The distance apart of the perches is a 
very important consideration, and a space of 
at least 20 inches should be allowed between 
them, but preferably 24 inches. The perches 
should also be 20 to 24 inches from the floor. 

Attention to these points will result in the 
improved health of the birds and tend 
towards better production. 
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SHEEP-DRENCHING SIMPLIHED 



RENCHING with Sayers* Drench-or-Vax is easy and safe. It refills 
^ automatically, guaranteeing correct quantity. Drench-or-Vax, 
graduated for doses from 0 to 5 c.c., is speedily adaptable, after cleaning, 
for vaccination whenever needed. 

LIVER FLUKE. Sayers* GREEN SEAL (Carbon Tetrachloride) 
Single Strength. Drench in March or April and in September. In warmer 
areas, where three treatments are given, drench in March, May and July. 

Use a Drench-or-Vax gun. 

STOMACH WORMS. Sayers* BLU-NIK (Nicotine Bluestone) and 
GREEN SEAL (Carbon Tetrachloride) Double Strength. Use Drench- 
or-Vax for Green Seal and a Beaconray Pistolet or Sayers* new 2-oz. non- 
automatic Super-gun for Blu-nik. 

NODULE, LARGE BOWEL AND WHIP WORMS. Treat with 
Sayers* Phenothiazine, in April and July. Drench with the Beaconray 
Pistolet or Sayers* new 2-oz. non-automatic Super-gun, designed to administer 
all drenches, phenothiazine included. 

FOR INOCULATING CATTLE. Drench-or -Vax is the ideal instru- 
ment. It is thoroughly hygienic. The automatic filling protects the vaccine 
from du 3 t and germs. There is no risk of wrong dosage. 

Scuiie^s DRENCH-OR-VAX 

•!!L J — 

^ ^ I nrv'7'7lA 


• 1 5 • O Complete with needle, nozzle adjus- 
* ■ • U • V/ harness and mixing bottle. 

ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Sayers’ non-automatic Super-gun, 5 c.c. to 2 oz., £ 2 . 12.6 
Sayers* Beaconray Pistolet, 5 c.c. to 1 oz., £ 1 . 17.6 

If unobtainable locally, write, stating retailers’ name, to 
S.A.P. Rural Service, SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 
53 Macquarie Street. Sydney. 
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For 0 Better Cheque . . ^ 

KEEP YOUR DAIRY 

BACTERIA FREE Yulth % 

@ S0DIDM HYPOCHLORITE^ 

Make sure of top returns from your milk by specifying I.C.I. 
Sodium Hypochlorite for all sterilising in the dairy. I.C.I. 
Sodium Hypochlorite is your best safeguard against costly herd 
infection — its powerful sterilising action keeps your dairy and 
equipment free from infective bacteria always. 

I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite is one of the most powerful | 
sterilising agents known. Quickly, it kills all harmful bacteria, A 
leaving only a small residue of common salt which can be easily | 
removed. I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite is non-poisonous when | 
diluted, it does not taint utensils, and it is economical to use. t 
Two dessert spoons of I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite to 5 gallons J 
of water is sufficient to ensure 100% effectiveness. d 





I.C.I Sodium Hypochlorite is one of the most powerful 

sterilising agents known. Quickly, it kills all harmful bacteria. Mastitis infection with I.C.I. Sodium 
leaving only a small residue of common salt which can be easily {JlJtment'^*' recognised preventative 
removed. I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite is non-poisonous when ixx"sodium Hypochlorite is certain death 
diluted, it does not taint utensils, and it is economical to use. to the Mastitis bacteria. Swiftiy, it stops 
Two dessert spoons of I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite to 5 gallons “ e*l«n“!lI'.«'Tn "SlI 

of water is sufficient to ensure 100% effectiveness. dairy. 

lift A flBPSA aIaa fit fflA OAfrv • ^ TRI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE ~ The swift acting casein 

t/se mese aiSO m roe uairy . ,,„over. Emulsifies grease immediately — brightens all dairy 
equipment. if ZANIC CLEANSER —• The general cleanser for dairy equipment, paintwork, tiles, kitchen utensils, 
etc. if ZANIC STERILISER "C'* — a highly concentrated chlorine disinfectant, steriliser, and deodorant in powder 
form. Reduces bacteria count in cream. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OF AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

MELBOURNE SYDNEY BRISBANE 

LAUNCESTON! CHEMICAL & TEXTILE AGENCIES PTY. LTD. ADELAIDE AND PERTH: ELDER SMITH fr CO. LIMITED 


STOP FLOCK LOSS^. 



D rench your flock against Worms with 
PHENOVIS — It's your best insurance against 
flock losses from worm infestation. 

PHENOVIS is based on Phenothiarine, the ONLY 
known drug effective against ALL three of the 
worst worm pests — NODULE, LARGE STOMACH, 
and BLACK SCOUR. PHENOVIS is swift-acting 
and harmless to sheep when used as directed — 
It checks losses, and helps clean up infected 
pasture areas. 

PHENOVIS is supplied In 1 lb. and 7 lb. tins In 
handy powder form, ready for immediate use. 
Mix with water and administer as directed. 





Registered Trade Mark. 

Available in 

I LS. TINS — 7/.; 7 LB. BAGS — 6/8 PER POUND. 

Freight and postage extra. 

Supplies available from 

N.S.W. Ditfribufort: WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD., 6RAZC0S LTD. 

AN I.C.I. ANIMAL REMEDY 


Loivoty- 
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Tubercle- free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


! Number! 
Tested. 


Expiry 

Date. 


Rttgistsrad Stud Hards. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm ((luernseys) .... 
Berry Traininti Eann, Berry (A.I.S.) .. 

H. F. Bradley, “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road.j 
Inverell (Jers. ys) ... ... ... 

L. W. Campbell, " Dunmallard,” Fern Hilli 

Road, Inveroll (Jerseys) j 

E. J. Cattoll, " Kapiinda,” Rob Roy, In- 
verell (jersi y.s) ^ 

Christian Bros , Novitiate, Mt. St Joseph,! 
Minto ... ... ... ... ...j 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell, 

(Jrrs('y.s) ! 

Cowra Experiment Farm (A yrshires) ... . . . • 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricul-I 
tural High School (Jerseys) ... ...1 

R. C. Dixon. Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Farm Home for Beys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ...! 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School,! 

Ncmingha (.\.I.S.) j 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen -j 

Angus) : 

Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale( Jerseys)' 
A. D. Fratcr, King's Plain Road, Inverell i 
(Gmrnsrys) ... 

Grafton Experiment Farm (A.I.S. and Aber-' 

deen-Angus) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond ^ 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glcu-i 

field (Ayrshires) ! 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua," Coolaci 
(Aberdeen-Angus) ... ... ...j 

E. E. Killen, " Pine Park," Mumbil (Beef, 

Shorthorns) j 

G. Knight, Tannabah, Coonabarabran ...j 
Lidcoml^e State Hospital and Hume (Friesian). 
Limoiid Bros., Morisset (Ayisbire.-j) ... ...I 

MeGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm,} 

Liverpool (Jerseys) ... 

W. W. Martin, " Narooraa," Urana Road,' 

Wagga (Jerst>y.s) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) | 

New F^ngland Experiment Facm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) | 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth; 
(Poll Shorthorns) ! 

C. A. Penney, " Briiiga," Dapto (Guernsev 

and A.I.S.) 

W. K. Kaper, Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short-, 
horns)... ... ... ... I 

D. B. Reid, " Evandale," Sutton Forest! 

(Aberdfcn .Angus) I 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ...j 

F. S. Simpson " Gunnawarra," Gulargam-; 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm.Traugic (.Aberdeen-; 

Angus) 

Wa^a Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ! 

H» F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen-’ 

Angus) , 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Jersi ys) 
Woomafgama Estate, Hume (Beef Short horns) 
A. Young, “ Daylesford,” Cudal (Beef Short- 
horns)... 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested.! Dale. 


28 

129 

12/10/46. 1 
16/10/46. j 

40 

i *3/4/47. 1 

I j 

30 

1 21/7/47. j 

121 

! 30/6/47. 1 

2 .S 

It/9/46. 

85 

53 

i 23/7/47. 
9/7/46. 

66 

29 

31 

I 5 / 2 / 4 <>. 

5/3/47. 

1 24/7/46. 

44 

28/8/47. 

164 

86 

19/5/46. 

19/5/46. 

107 

; it/ 4 / 47 - j 

249 

30/7/46. 

82 

*9/3/46. 

52 

21/7/46. 

257 

30/11/47. 

201 

60 

111 

62 

25/9/40. 1 

1 30/11/46. 

1 3/10/46. 

28/1/46. 

72 

, 22/2/47. 

160 

11 / 7 / 4 ^- 

120 

1 8/10/47. 

32 

1 6/3/., 6. 

110 

; i6/io/4(’. 

97 

8/3/46. 

66 1 

7/3/46. 

61 

130 

23/11/47. 

1 26/6/46. 

167 

19/11/47. 

148 

61 

1 

15/3/46. i 

10/2/46. i 

300 

97 

206 

^ 20/4/47 1 

1 / 3 / 46 . 1 

7/3/46. 1 

27 j 

3/1/46. 1 


1 1 Herds Other than Registered Stud 
jl Herds. 

|! ti4 A.G.H., Kenmorc... ... ... ...1 

Aboriginal Station, Brewarrina ... ...j 

Aboriginal Station, Waliaga Lake ... ... j 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranboug...j 
Barnardo Farm School, MowFray Park 
Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus ... j 
N. Cameron, Montrose, Armidale (I.ate New 
England Giil.s’ School) 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm! 

Home ... ... ... ... ...! 

A. N. De Frame, Reservoir Hill, Inverell .. 
Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbrid^e Farm School, Molong 

W. J. Fnzelle, Roseustcin Dairy, Inverell ... 
Goulbum District Hospital ... 

W. S. Grant, Braid wood 

A. Hannaford, Braidwood 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda| 
Road, Inverell 

F. W. Hunt, Spencers Gully... 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

J .H. Lott, " Bellevue," Rob R<W, Inverell. 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladcsville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Mori.sset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital ... ... 

J. O. McGufficke, *' Lovely Bank," Rob Roy, 
Inverell 

R. G. P. McLane, Ibis Valley, Swanbrookj 

S. W. Morris, ** Dunreath," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

J. A. Murray, '* The Willows," Kelraville... 
New England University College, Armidale... 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat ax.d Milson Islands Meutal Hospital ... 

G. T. Reid, " Narrcngullen," Yass ... 

C. E. D. Richardson, Kayuga Road, Mus- 
wellbrooK 

V. J. kolfe, *' Mount View,” Inverell ... 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

W. J. Stephenson, ” Hill View," Fig Tree ...i 

St. Ignatius College, Riverview 

St. John’s College, Armidale 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills . . 
St. Patrick's Orphanage, Armidale... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead ...j 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale ... i 

J. M. Turnbull, " Pastime,” Kayuga Road,i 
Muswellbrook ... ... ...j 

A. B. Weidman, No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen! 

Road, Muswellbrook ' 

A. B. Weidman, No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Kd.. 

MusweUbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 
Muswellbrook 

T. J. Wilks, " Oaks Farm," Muswellbrook ... 
A. G. Wilson, “ Blythcswood,” Exeter 

C. Wilton, Bligh Street, MusweUbrook 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


70 

14 


6/6/46. 

. , 20/5/40. 

19 i 29/2/46. 
100 ! 30/8/47. 

2.S/5/46. 
.V5/46. 


45 

203 


134 

5 

23 


I 


33 ; 20/2/47. 


26/2/47. 

8 / 0 / 47 - 

22/8/46. 


37 

21 

31 


117 I 7/ii/4f>. 
25 I 15/4/46. 
16/8/47- 

6/11/46. 
6/2/46. 
7/2/46. 


10/4/47. 

16/2/47. 

5/3/46. 

26/6/47. 


53 

27 

2 

41 


j 2 ;/ 4 / 46 . 

1 5/4/46. 
8/3/47. 

26/7/47. 

30/10/46. 

25/6/47. 
29/5/46. 

8/6/46. 
8/8/46. 

1/5/47. 

21/2/46. 
25 / 8 / 47 - 
6/9/46. 
167 ! 14/7/46. 

3/7/46. 
12/2/46. 

30/11/47. 

4/2/46. 
7/2/46. 

20/2/47. 

1/6/46. 
10 115/11/4C. 


79 

62 

57 

33 

36 

43 

21 

19 

6 r 

125 

25 


101 

17 

13 

53 


37 
48 
86 
68 

38 

57 

27 

57 

54 

142 


4/7/46. 

18/12/47. 

20/3/47. 

3/9/46 

6/9/46. 

2/11/46, 

27/6/46. 

6/6/46. 

12/5/46. 

19/3/46. 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. Ma;c Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 

111 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutioxis, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst, 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cowra Exj^nment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardinc, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glcngar,” Capertee. 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
GarrlMn Battalion (and). Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Gleniield. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, C. C., “ Mangus," Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rinlunitere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan," Grenfell. 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds other than Registered Stud Herds. 


A G.H. (X14 Australia). 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 


Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Higgins J. P., “ Koranga,” Camden. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital Hawkesbury River. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) .. 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshixes) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys,! 

Mlttagong (A.IS.) 

Dixaon, R. CL “ Elwatan," Castle Hill (Jerseys) I 

Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Fairer ^Memorial Agricultural High ^hool, Nemingha | 

Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) 
Hill, £. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt, (Jerseys) 

Hordern, E. D., Cabramatta (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone A^cnltural High ^hool, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

McEachern, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MeSweeney, W. J., **The Rivers,’* Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros., ** Narooma,** Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Navna Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tam worth (Poll Short- 
home) ^ ... ... 

S., ** Gunnawarra,** Gulargambone (Beef 
Training Farm, Berry 


28 

71 

5a 

29 

98 

44 

59 

*79 

14 

♦I 

96 

95 

53 

6z 

76 

z6o 

Z20 

3a 

86 

X50 

118 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

W^er, Jas. R., " Stratbdoon,” Wolseley Park (Red| 

WWte, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 

WUtelaw, L. A.. •‘'Wendouree,’'*Merriwa (Beef Short' 

boms) ... 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 

Young, A., •' Daylesford,” Cudal (Polled Beef Short- 
horns) 


Hords Othar than Reglstarad Stud Harda 

A. G. H. (zz4tb Australia) 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

P^^rtment of Education— -Farm Home for Boys 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong .!! 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

New England University College. Armidale 
Orange Mental Hospital ... ... .. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Alfred Hospital, Camperdown : ” Yaralla 

Rydalmexe Mental Hospit^, Ry'd^meie* 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo ]/. 


148 

25 

4* 

263 

79 

xzo 

27 


66 

44 

II 

79 

19 

61 

30 

35 

94 
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EDITORIAL 

Better Extension Methods. 

TO ditteminate knowledge among fanners is the 
big job of the Department’s field officers. To 
carry ont this work efficiently these men and 
women need to keep pace with modern methods 
•of adult education. Particularly is it desirable 
that such officers should avoid the all-too-com- 
mon tendency of the past to hand ont ideas and 
guidance only to farmers anxious to accept 
them. That has been shown to be insufficient, 
and is one reason why farm practice to-day 
lags so far behind agricultural knowledge. 

The vskilled rural extension worker is 
not now content to “sell” new ideas to the 
willing farmer. He aims to improve the 
methods of the indifferent farmer, the 
farmer who is sceptical of up-to-date 
methods* and even the farmer who is 
antagonistic to the Department’s teachings. 
To t><*rfect agricultural extension officers in 
the best methods of communicating informa- 
tion to farmers was the aim of the School 
for Extension Workers, held at the Workers 


h'ducation Association Ho.stel, Newport, 
from 1 2th to 2 1st February. 

Forty-five officers, drawn from all the 
Divisions of the Department attended to 
receive instruction and take part in exercises 
designed to improve their ability to make 
use of all extension agencies — discussions, 
lectures, demonstrations, writing for press 
and other i)rinted media, visual aids, radio 
etc. 

'Pile Division of Information and Exten- 
sion Services of the Department organised 
the School, and for instructional staff drew 
upon expert extension officers in all Divi- 
sions, and U])on commercial firms and out- 
side institutions, such as the Public Rela- 
tions .Section of the Rural Bank, the Sales 
Branch of the Shell Company, the Austra- 
lian Broadcasting Commission, the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Service of the American 
C onsulate, and the Visual Education Section 
of Education Department. 

.Although the real purpose of the School 
was to improve the ability of the Depart- 
ment’s extension workers, thereby ultimately 
benefiting the farmer, another, and perhaps 
no less important result, was the re-introduc- 
tion of returned soldier officers to the 
Dejiartment and to farming problems of 
to-day. 

Many of the extension workers who 
attended the Newport School had been on 
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active service for several years. They felt 
there was a gap in their official lives which 
tended to undermine their confidence. 
Mixing with officers from the several Divi- 
sions of the Department, and taking part in 
discussions dealing with farm problems in 
all phases of agriculture, helped to re- 
establish their contacts with the Department 
and gave them a first-hand insight into 
present-day conditions in the rural indus- 
tries. 

Although this was the third Extension 
School, only a small proportion of the 


Department’s staff has, so far, been able to 
attend. Until exery extension worker with- 
in the Department has benefited by this 
course of instruction in extension methods, 
the Department cannot feel confident that 
it is meeting the educational needs of the 
farmers in the most efficient manner. 
Whilst, primarily, the object of such Schools 
is to make field and technical officers better 
‘‘salesmen of agricultural ideas,” the ulti- 
mate aim is to render better service to 
farmers. 


A Call for Maximum Food Production to Meet the World Shortage. 


*‘No less terrible in its effects upon mankind 
than war is the aftermath,’* said the Minister 
for Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A. 
recently. “The influenza epidemics of 1918-20 took 
a greater toll of human life than did the four 
years’ conflict which preceded it. To-day we face 
a situation no less critical, for thousands of 
people in Europe are actually starving, and the 
ability of millions to survive the rigours of the 
next twelve months depends solely upon the 
extent to which Australia and other great primary 
producing countries can contribute urgently needed 
supplies of essential foods.” 

The Minister said that the State Government 
was whole-heartedly co-operating with the Com- 
monwealth Government in making available the 
maximum amount of wheat and flour possible 
to the world pool established to achieve this 
great humane purpose. During the forthcoming 
season, there would be no restrictions as to the 
acreages which may be sown to wheat, although 
farmers would still need to apply for licenses, 
said the Minister, and he desired personally to 
urge wheatgrowers to grow as much as poss'ible, 
having regard to sound farming practice. This 
was required in order that the maximum amount 
of food could go forward to Britain and other 


countries where it had been found necessary to 
impose even more drastic rationing limits than 
were in force during the war years. I'hc British 
Minister for Food, Sir Ben Smith, had stated 
that his Government was dealing with the present 
situation as a national crisis. 

Any assistance within his power, personally, or 
that of his Department, which would enable the 
farmers of this State to achieve a record wheat 
yield in the coming season, would be gladly and 
promptly extended, said Mr Graham. Although 
the superphosphate position had improved con- 
siderably, shortages would still be felt for some 
time. Available machinery supplies were being 
speedily distributed to overcome existing short- 
ages as far as possible. Shortages would still exist 
but the same spirit of co-operation as farmers 
developed in the war years to secure the best 
use of available machinery, would ensure the 
maximum production of wheat. 

” 1 'hcrc is urgent need also,” concluded Mr 
Graham, “to increase our production of butter, 
milk products, eggs and meats in order that 
in^aximum shipments may be made to Britain. 
Field officers of the Department, have been in- 
structed to give every possible assistance to far- 
mers to obtain the maximum production of food.” 


The “Country Hour” Session from the A.B.C. 


Coming Talks. 


Items of particular interest in the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission’s “Country Hour” 
Session within the next few weeks are talks by 
the following: — 

Tuesday, 12th March — “Seasonal Potato Informa- 
tion” — by Mr. A. C. Orman, Senior Agricul- 
tural Instructor. 


Wednesday, 20lh March— “Wheat Quality”- hy 
Dr. S. L. Macindoe, Senior Research Officer. 

Monday, 25th March — “Forests and their Con- 
^rvation”— by Mr. E. H. F. Swain, N.S.W. 
Commissioner for Forests. 


Wednesday, 13th March— “Australian Fruit Tree 
Nurseries”— by Mr. H. Norman Wicks, Ade- 
laide. 

Sunday, 17th March — “An Australian Farmer’s 
Impressions of American Agriculture” — by 
Mr. Don Shand, Armidale. 

Tuesday, 19th March— “Trees and the Man on 
the Land” — by Mr. R. H. Anderson, Govern- 
ment Botanist. 


Wednesday, 27th March— “Commercial Tomato 
Seed S^ing” — hy Mr. John Green, Manager. 
Yanco Experiment Farm. 


'2.48 p.m. on Mondays 
and^Wednesdays on the National programme, and 
on Tuesdays on the State programme. On Sun- 
days the session is broadcast at 9.30 a.m. over 
Station 2FC. 
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Some oftlM Field end Teehaieel Offlecn of the Department who atunded the School for Extenaion Workera. 
held at the Workera* Bdueetioo Aaaociation Hoatel at Newport, 

The Seh'tol wat orKanIted by the Division oi Information and Extension Services. 
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Caterpillar Damage to Sweet Com. 

Problem of Control. 


Extensive damage was caused to sweet corn 
crops last season by the caterpillars of the maize 
and tomato moth. It was estimated that at least 
10 per cent, of the ears had to be rejected as 
unsuitable for canning, and an appreciable area 
was not even harvested because of caterpillar 
damage. 

The prevalence of this pest varies from year 
to year, and it does not necessarily follow that 
last year’s heavy damage will be repeated this 
season, but some loss in maize and tomato crops 
in particular may always be expected, states the 
Entomological Branch. Many other crops arc also 
attacked. 

The control of this pest in maize of any kind 
has always been regarded as difficult. In the 
United States, where sweet corn has always been 
a major product, investigations have been in pro- 


gress for over fifty years, and practically every 
method that could be suggested has been tried 
without achieving any real .solution of the problem. 

The most recent methods that have been evolved 
are known as the mineral oil treatment and the 
clipping of the silks. Opinions differ as to the 
relative effectiveness of these treatments in protect- 
ing the ear, but in a recent bulletin the clipping 
method is said to be more effective and economi- 
cal than the mineral oil treatment. Neither of the 
above methods has been tried here as yet, because 
sweet corn has been grown in a large way only 
during the pasi two years, and last year was the 
first time serious damage resulted, but details of 
the methods arc given in a leaflet obtainable free 
on application to the Division of Information and 
Extension Services, Department of .Agriculture^ 
Box 36 A, n.P.O.. Sydney. 


Cattle Tick Found in Upper Fine Flower Qurantine Area. 


Referring to the recent finding of cattle tick in 
the area which was previously known as Copman- 
hurst Tick Quarantine Area, the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) stated, 
that last June very heavy storms occurred on the 
Clarence, and unfortunately the fences separating 
the Casino Quarantine Area from the clean coun- 
try in the old Copmanhurst Area were badly 
damaged by trees. 

Investigations showed that a certain number of 
cattle had passed through from the Casino Area, 
and there was a danger that some of these cattle 
might have been infested with cattle tick. Action 


was tluTcforc taken to collect any stray cattle 
and take them back to Casino, to mend the 
broken fences and for safety reasons to quaran- 
tine that section of the old Copmanhurst Area 
into v^Iiich these cattle bad strayed. Certain treat- 
ments were also carried out arid the cattle in this 
area have been subjected to regular inspection 
every three weeks. 

No cattle tick were discovered until quite re- 
cently, said the Minister, but unfortunatelv it had 
now been found that this area had become infested 
at the time referred to. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Sbcrbtaribs are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows* these should 
reaxih the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the isthofthe 
month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified at once. ^ 


1946. 

Queanbeyan (D. Vest) March i, 2 

Moss Vale (A. E. Summers) March i, 2 

Tumut (T. E. Wilkinson) March 5, 6 

Jingellic (R. Langshaw) March 6 

Cobargo March 6, 7 

Cooma. March 6, 7 

Taralga (L. Alders) March 7, 8 

Tumbarumba (Violet O’Shea) .... March 12, 13 
Bombala March 13, 14 
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March 20, 21 

Yass (H. B. Robertson) April 4 c 

ri''S‘ 7 r April 9?' ,0 

Camden (G,\. Sidman) April 4, 6 

^stle Hill (Patricia McMullen) April s 6 

Muswelbrook (T. B. Haydon) .... April 11*12 
Urbenville (S. Stoddart) .......... . Apri 26’ 27 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) . . .Xy 2/3. 4 

Albury Sheep Show (A. G. Young) August, 6, 7 
Narrandera CT. L. Bull) — September 13, 14 
Albury (A. G. Young) October 8, %, 10 
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SOUTH COAST AND SOUTHERN HIGHLAND 
PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 

Discussed at Bega. 

An Agricultural Bureau Activity. 


FARMERS and grazim of the far South Coast 
and Monaro were given the opportunity on the 
8th and 8th February to participate in a 
conference at Bega, addressed by eminent 
authorities on local primary industries — dairy- 
ing, vegetable production, beekeeping and sheep 
raising. The conference was organised by the 
South Coast and Monaro Division of the 
Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales, and 
was attended by delegates from branches 
throughout the area. 

In addition to the addresses, visits were 
arranged to local properties to inspect stock and 
to discuss the grasshopper problem; a session 
was devoted to educational films; and a home 
management and handcraft session was 
arranged for the womenfolk. 

Visitors were welcomed lo the district by 
the Mayor of Bega (Alderman Ayres), 
and the local Red Cross branches provided 
meals and afternoon tea at the field demon- 
strations, so that tlie conference served as 
an educational activity among the ])roducers 
of the district, and also brought the work 
of the Department and of the Agricultural 
Bureau under the notice of the ]XH)ple of 
this country town. 


Dairying in New Zealand. 

1'he conference was officially opened by 
the Hon. J. G. Barclay, High Commissioner 


in Australia for New Zealand, who took the 
opportunity to tell the delegates something 
of the dairying industry in New Zealand. 
Mr. Barclay is particularly well equipped 
to speak on this subject, having been a 
dairy farmer in New Zealand for man}' 
years and also having occupied the position 
of Minister for Agriculture in his homeland. 

Describing the dairy country in New 
Zealand, Air. Barclay said that the average 
rainfall in the areas devoted to dairying was 
50 inches per annum. No area tliat received 
less than 40 inches was considered suitable. 
No portion of the dairy country was more 
than 100 miles from the sea. and there were 
many fertile valleys among high mountains. 

Hydro-electric Power. 

Hydro-electric schemes were common in 
the dairying districts, being operated by 
power boards which borrowed money to 
establish the schemes and reticulate" the 
power throughout their areas. The Govern- 
ment ownecl all schemes and the boards 
bought the power and sold it to the farmers. 
These schemes had ])cen a great success, 
and had resulted in many benefits to the 
rural i)eoi)le, enabling the use of electric 
light, refrigerators, washing machines, wood 
cutting plants, and |)ower for all purposes. 

New Zealand dairy products exported 
were valued at fjS.ooo.ooo per annum, and 


Mr. C. R. Wtlltce, 
Entomologist, 
discusses the Control 
of Grasshoppers with 
Delegates. 
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included 100,000 tons of cheese and 20,000 
tons of butter. The industry depended on 
this export trade for its existence. 

Co-operative Factories. 

The dairy produce factories were almost 
all co-operatively owned and there were no 
<lirect subsidies to producers, although there 
were some indirect ones in connection with 
fertilisers, lime, etc. Producers were zoned 
to particular factories, and although farmers 

The Programme at Bega 
Agricultural Bureau Conference. 

*‘The New Zealand Dairying Industry" 

— by Hon. J. G. Barclay, High 
Commissioner for New Zealand. 

( “.Sheep and Wool in U.S.A. — by 
Mr. L. V. Toyne, American Vice- 
Consul in Australia. 

“Beekeeping on the South Coast" — by 
Mr. I). L. Morison, Apiary 
Branch. 

“Artificial Insemination in Herd Ini- 
])rovement“ — by Mr. W. L. Hind- 
I marsh, Director of \"eterinary 

Research. 

“Nutrition in Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment” — by Mr. G. L. McClymont, 
Veterinary Ofiu'er. 

“Our Wool Industry and the Competi- 
tion of Artificial Fibres" — by Mr. 

J. M. Coleman, Senior .Sheep and 
j Wool Instructor, 

j “Vegetable Seed Production" — by Mr. 

I R. J. Flynn, Agricultural Instruc- 

i 1*^^' 

I “Grasshoi)i)er Control” — by Mr. C. R. 
i W^allace, Entomologist. 

“Home Management” — by Miss N. 
Foster, Extension Officer. 

X^isits to Kameruka and Tanga. 

Handicraft Exhibit — by C. W. y\. 
representative. 

Educational Films. 

Social. 

objected at first, it had been found that this 
was a most economical method and they 
would not now revert to the old system. 
The collection of cream was pooled and 
the rate was uniform to each supplier, irre- 
spective of the distance from the factory. 

Pasture improvement and management 
had greatly increa.sed the output per acre of 

U8 


farm, this work being greatly assisted by 
the good rainfall and the cooler temperature 
in New Zealand as compared to Australia. 
In this work New Zealand farmers had 
tried to copy Denmark, which they regarded 
as the leading dairy country in the world. 

Non-ftrippiug Favoured. 

Practically all New Zealand dairy herds 
of more than thirty cows were milked by 
machine, said Mr. Barclay. In half of these 
dairies non-stripj)ing was practised. If this 
method became universal it would mean a 
great .saving, since by non-stripping one man 
could milk 60 cows where previously two 
men were necessary. The advocates of non- 
stripping were convinced that the method 
did not dry off the cows and that the quan- 
tity and quality of milk were not affected, 

Mr. Barclay said that New Zealand had 
33,000,000 shee]) mostly crossbreds — and 
produced many fat lambs. Some 20,000,000 
ewes produced 19,000,000 lambs per year, 
of which 8,ooo.oo(") were exported and were 
valued at from 25s. to 30s. each. Much of 
the land now producing fat lambs could be 
used for dairying should it ever become 
necessary. 

Finally, Mr. l^>arclay said that New Zea- 
land had provided legislation to control the 
price of land for a ])eriod of five years after 
the war. The farmers did not like this sys- 
tem, but it was considered unfair to returned 
soldiers that land values should be exploited 
at the expense of the men who had been 
fighting for their country. Under the Act 
it was necessary for local courts to apjirove 
of sales. 

The Sheep and Wool Industry in U.S.A. 

In his address on the sheep aiifl wool indus- 
try jn the United .States of America, Mr. T. 
V. loyne, Ihiited States of .America Vice- 
Consul at Sydney and also United States 
Agricultural Officer m Australia, said that 
the sheep men of United States of America 
could not “teach Australians anything about 
.sheep and wool.” Mr. Toyne is well quali- 
fied to ex]>ress an o])inion, since he was for 
some years a county affent or instructor in 
a stock raising area of his own country. 

Sheep in U.S.A.. lie .said, were mostly 
crossbreds and Down breeds. Only in the 
western half of the country were stock men 
interested in wool, and there the sheep run 
were mostly crossbreds. In other sections 
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of the country sheep raising was a minor 
industry and farmers ran only a few hun- 
dred or so of Down breeds. 

With modern methods of transport, sheep 
men no longer ran wethers, but concentrated 
on selling crossbred lambs to lamb raisers 
who used Down breed rams. The pure 
breeds were only kept to maintain crossbred 
flocks. In some cases lambs were raised to 
8o lb. live weight and fat, off their mothers, 
and in other cases were sold to men who 
specialised in fattening lambs by the use of 
corn, barley and lucerne. These men fed 
the lambs to 90 lb. live weight, the weight 
gain per day being about 1/3 lb. Mr. Toyne 
said the Corriedale breed had been imported 


Department of Agriculture told the delegates 
at the Bega Agricultural Bureau Conference. 

Many colonies had been introduced into 
the district in recent years, he said, migrat- 
ory beekeeping having been stimulated by 
the present high price for honey. The South 
Coast and Southern Highlands, however, 
was one of the worst in the State for 
American Foul Brood and this risk had to be 
considered by beekeepers coming into the 
district. 

The bee was a “community’' insect, said 
Mr. Morison. Individually it had no com- 
mercial value, hut the fact that they could 
he kept in large numbers of colonies, gave 
bees a commercial value. The bee was also 


Some of the Cattle 
•eeo durinff the 
Delegates* Visit to 
Kameruka Estate. 



to U.S.A. from Australia and was well 
liked. 

Woollen mills in U.S.A. usually used from 
50 to 60 per cent, of foreign wool. U.S.A. 
wool was marketed by a different system to 
Australian, being classed according to the 
percentage of Merino blood in the sheep 
and the district in which it was produced. 
The type of Merino in use was the Ram- 
bouillet. 


Beekeeping as a South Coast hdustry. 

The beekeeping industry on the South Coast 
and Southern Highlands afforded an ex- 
ample of those instances in which beekeepers 
were being forced back into areas not so 
suitable for other agricultural purposes. Mr. 
D. Morison of the Apiary Branch of the 


unusual in that it was not confined within 
the fences of the owner and the persons 
whose properties it ranged across suffered 
no disadvantage, but rather the reverse. 

“Protected” Apiaries. 

However, with the increase of the num- 
ber of beekeepers in the district there was 
competition for the honey flow. The Apiaries 
.\ct had been amended in 1944 to provide 
for “protected” apiaries. No person could 
now take bees into a protected area without 
a permit. This Act also gave protection to 
permanent apiarists from migratory bee- 
keepers. The first protected area had been 
established at Nowra where the prospect of 
the flora had tempted migratory apiarists. 

The Flora and Honey Quality. 

The flora on the South Coast varied con- 
siderably, but the main species of value to 
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the beekeepers was the Spotted (jUiii. With 
a winter flow, as in 1944, it had yielded 
100,000 60 lb. tins. In 1945, however, there 
was no yield and there were no bud pros- 
pects for 1946. On the Southern Highlands 
the main species was the Snow Gum. 

Honey as a food was a valujible source 
of carbohydrate, containing the two sugars, 
dextrose and levulosc, said Mr. Morison. 
Quality in honey was usually judged by its 
colour, flavour and density and generally the 
light, mild, dense honey was preferred. 
However, local demands exist for other 
types. The main factor influencing honey 
quality was the species of flora from which 
it was obtained. Spotted Gum flows varied 
in quality, sometimes being first-class and 
sometimes second-class. The coastal Woolly 
Butt also produced a high-class honey. 

Many colonies had been introduced into 
the South Coast and Southern Highlands 
districts during the past few years, and 
the industry could be said to be growing. 
Whether it would continue to do so depended 
upon the maintenance of the Eucalypt flora 
and the continuance of the good price. At 
present the overseas demand could not be 
met. 


The Artificial Insemmation Service 
at Glenfield. 

The greatest value of artificial insemination 
of cattle was the making available of the 
services of bulls of known high production 
strain to the small dairy farmer — bulls which 
these men could not purchase for use on 
their own farms, said Mr. W. L. Hind- 
marsh, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary 
Research of the Department of Agriculture. 
It was essential, however, that the bulls used 
be suitable — that they had been progeny 
tested and that their offspring produced more 
butter- fat than the calves' mothers. 

The progeny of a bull could not be judged 
until he reached say, five of six years of age, 
and if he then proved to be good, he should 
be used extensively. 

About 600 cows were now in the Glen- 
field ‘"Ring," said Mr. Hindmarsh. The 
method in use was that the farmer rang the 
Station before 9 a.m. when a cow to be in- 
seminated was in season. The semen was 
then collected at the Station and an 
officer visited the farm, inspected the cow 

jPaf# IW 


Bxid carried out the artificial insemination. 
This examination service had been found to 
be of great value. 

The cost of this service was being in- 
vestigated at Glenfield. Research in U.S.A. 
had shown it to be about £2 per service, 
but here lierds were smaller. Mr. Hind- 
marsh saifl be was inclined to think that 
the cost would work out from 25s. to 
30s. and it was a debatable point whether 
farmers would pa>' this figure. 


Wool, and the Competition of Synthetic 
Fibres. 

The world had a surplus of some four 
thousand million pounds of low-grade wool 
as a legacy from the war years, said Mr. J. 
M. Coleman, Senior Sheep and Wool In- 
structor, addressing the Agricultural Bureau 
Conference at Bega. The action of the 
British Government in convening the con- 
ference of April of last year, which set up 
the Joint Organisation (J.O.), was to be 


The Field Demonstrations. 

The second day of the Bega Confer- 
ence zvas dez^oted to field demonstra- 
tions. 

In the morning the delegates zvere 
taken to the Kanieruka Estate, zvhere 
they zvere shozvn improved pastures, 
stiid Jersey cattle, and a cheese factory, 
and discussed zvith Mr. C, R. Wallace, 
Entomologi.^t, the control of grass- 
hoppers zvhich haz'c been serious in the 
district this season. 

In the afternoon a znsit zvas paid 
to the property of Mr. T. J, Kelly 
(the District President) at Tanja, 
zvhere improved pastures, and crops of 
rnatze, sorghum, artichokes, and vege- 
tables zvere inspected. 


commended. The function of J.O. was to 
“feed in" the 3,000 million pounds owned 
by the United Kingdom during the marketing 
of current clips and to maintain the price 
without violent fluctuations. It was esti- 
mated that this would take thirteen years, 
during which time Australia was to have 
an export of nine hundred million pounds of 
wool per annum. 

(Continued on page 129.) 
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BANISH WASH DAY DRUDGERY WITH THE . . . 

BREVILLE (NON-ELECTRIC) 5-MINUTE 
Washing Machine 

NOW AVAILABLE FOR EARLY DELIVERY. 

HAND OPERATED, this scientifically-designed 
Breville Machine with the compressed air and 
vacuum plunger will do the washing quicker and 
cleaner than by any other known means. 

NO RUBBING OR BOILING. Hot Water plus 
Air Pressure and Suction as applied to the Breville 
Washer makes this the world’s best machine 
for easy and efficient washing. Only 5-minutes cir- 
culation does the job, and Its easy on the clothes. 

LIGHT AND SIMPLE TO OPERATE. When 
your child can reach the lever it can do the wash- 
ing. No back-straining or knuckle-skinning. The 
Breville will produce whiter clothes than all the 
brute-force and washboards In the world. 

Write for full particulars. Absolutely no obligation. 

BREVILLE 

ELECTRIC & BATTERY SETS 

Limited supplies of the following radios are 
available for immediate delivery. 

A.C ELECTRIC OPERATED : Model 330—5-Valve Dual 
Wave — Good daylight reception — Plenty o» volume — 
Excellent tone. 

VIBRATOR OPERATED : (uses 6-Volt Battery only): Mode» 
367 — 5-Valve Dual Wave — Low battery consumption — Long 
distance daylight reception. 

Either Model is available in your choice of Consofe or Mantei. 

A WONDERFUL RECORD. 

Two of the first three International Long Distance Receiving 
Contests conducted by the “Australasian Radio World*’ 
were won by Breville users. The First Contest was won by 
Mr. Ern Neill, of Ipswich, Qld., with the wonderful record 
of receiving 1825 Stations on his Breville Receiver. 

The Second Contest was won by Mr. R. G. Cook, of Bowen, 
Qld., who received Stations in 80 Countries on his Breville Set. 
Brevllle’s fine reputation as the Manufacturers of over 100,000 
Breville Radio Receivers is your guarantee of complete 
satisfaction. 

Breville Radio Pty. Ltd. 

67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN. SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

Distributors in all Stotes of the Commonwealth and New Zealand. 

•Phone ! LA 368B <4 linM). Telegremi ; » Breville.” Sydney. 
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played a vital part in 
producing 

ARMOUR PLATE 

from OIL SOOT! 

Vanadium, which turns steel 
into armour-plate is found in 
certain oil soots. There came 
a great war crisis when far 
more vanadium was needed 
than ever before. 

Shell men showed stokers of 
innumerable ships how to 
select the soots containing 
vanadium. The Shell 
Group, in their own 
furnaces, impro- 
vised methods 
which produced 
enough vanadium 
to make 88,000 tons of 
armour-plate for Britain. 

Shell is trained to serve ! 

You can be sure of 
SHELL Motor Oil 


The Shell Company of Australia Limited (incorporated in Gt. Britain) G i 
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THE BLACK BEETLE PEST. 

As it Affects — 

Coastal Dairy Farmers. 


('. K. W'.Ai.LAc H, B.Sc'.Agr., luitomologist. 



The BUck Beetle, 


IN coastal New South Wales the black scarab beetle 11 L‘t(n'onychus mnci(v~helen<v is well 
known for its damai^e to vegetable crops, lavms, florists’ crops and certain fruits. The 
pest b even more serious on dairy farms, where it destroys large areas of crop and 
damages pasture. It so happens that the two plants most grown for dairy cattle are also 
two of the favourite food plants of the beetle. Maize and F^aspnlvm fJilaiaixtm are the 
plants in question. 

In the Agricultural Gazette for August, 194S, were detailed various control measures 
which can be adopted where the value of produce per acre is very high, as in market 
gardens. In dairying, however, the value of produce per acre is relatively low, so that 
certain measures of value to market gardeners cannot be economically applied to the 
forage crops and pastures which make up a dairy farm. 

However, the dairy farmer has at his disposal several methods of avoiding or reducing 
the damage inflicted by black beetle, and it is the chief purpose of this article to explore 
those methods. 


Since 1930 this South .\fricjin insect iias 
s])reail until it occurs in almost every farm 
ing district alon^ the coast from liyron 
Hay south to Moruya. Although it can in- 
fest areas as far inland as Windsor and St. 
Albans it is most numerous within about 13 
miles of the sea, especially in tlie wide 
valleys of the coastal rivers. 

Residents of many districts are familiar 
with three spectacular aspects of this species, 
( a ) its habit of flying in great massed 
swarms on warm nights; [b) its habit 
of clustering in thousands beneath mercur\ - 
va]X)ur street lights; and (r) the acres of 
densely-packed beetles floating at the edge 
of flood waters — concentrated by the pre- 
vailing wind. The extreme abundance of the 
beetles is not surprising when it is con- 
sidered that one square yard of grassland 
can develop more than 30 beetles, the equiva- 
lent of about 150,000 l)eetles |ier acre. 


Life History and Habits. 

The universally familiar stage of the pest 
is the adult — a glossy, black, soil-dwelling 
beetle about J j inch in length. There is a 
widespread mistaken belief that these beetles 
grow from smaller beetles. However, the 
beetle is merely the last of four distinct 
and unlike stages which differ from each 
other as greatly as a moth differs from its 
own caterpillar. 

I'he beetle's four stages in order of 
development are: egg; (ii) larva (a 

white curl grub) ; (iii) pupa* and (iv) the 
adult (a beetle). < )f the immature stages 
(i), (ii ) and (iii), the curl grub is the most 
c()iis])icuous { see illustration ). When fully- 
fed these grubs are about i inch in length. 
The liead is light-brown, but the body is 
creamy-white or greyish-white, except for 
the hind segments, which appear black where 

* This stflgp correspiHids to tht* chrysaU.s stage of moths 
and butterflies. 
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the contents of the hind-gut show through 
the skin. In December and January especi- 
ally, these active grubs are to be found in 
the top-soil of pasture land and sometimes 
in the soil under summer grass in weedy 
cultivation land. 

There is one generation ])er year ; the 
period of development from egg to adult 
is short (about 3 to 4 months^ but the 
duration of adult life is long (about 10 
months. The following sequence is fairly 
typical of the pest’s behaviour in most dis- 
tricts and in most years : — 

The old generation lays its eggs in spring 
and early summer. These eggs pass through 
the larval and pupal stages and finally the 
new generation of adults emerges throitgh 
late January, February and March. The 
feeding activities of these beetles cause a 
wave of cro]) damage which is often severe 
U]:) till mid-April. Damage then declines 
until mid-May, when it ceases altogether. 
By this time the beetles have become slug- 
gish, and this dormancy persists through the 
winter. About the first week in Se])tember 
the beetles regain their activity and a second 
wave of crop damage occurs during the late 
s])ring and early summer. Thereafter a 
decline in numbers sets in; during Novem- 
ber and December dead beetles are increase- 
ingly evident on the surface of the ground. 
By mid-December, in some districts, the 
(lying off is complete and no live beetles 
can be found until the new generation begins 
to emerge in late January, 

It must be emphasised that the above 
account is generalised, and that variation 
occurs in the severity and timing of out- 
breaks from year to year and from district 
to district. 

A disastrous feature of this species is its 
great abundance in years of summer 
drought, when j)astures and forage crops 
arc at their lowest ebb of production. The 
earlier stages of the Insect (the eggs 
and larvae) occur in summer and are ad- 
versely affected by wet soil. Therefore, 
years of low rainfall between September 
and March favour the increase of the pest. 
No amount of winter rainfall or flooding 
will undo this effect of a dry summer, be- 
cause the only over-wintering stage is the 
adult, and it is virtually impossible to drown 
this stage. 

122 


The chief breeding grounds of tlie pest 
are grassland pastures and old cultivation 
land which has reverted to weeds (particu- 
larly those of the grass family). To a lesser 
extent the beetles will breed on land under 
crop which is infested with summer grass 
or paspaluin. The pest appears not to 
breed in forested land or in intensively 
farmed market gardens. Typically the pest 
is less abundant in hilly country; the 
severest plague infestations apj:)ear to be con- 
fined to wide tracts of treeless grassland 
subject to floods. Examples of such country 
are found between Kempsey and the sea, 
and also between Berry and the Shoalhaven 
River. 

Feeding Habits of the Beetle 
on Typical Dairy Farms. 

Of the various forage crops, pasture 
plants and weeds which make up the soil 
cover on coastal dairy farms, the beetle con- 
fines its feeding almost entirely to members 
of the grass family. All weeds other than 
grasses, and all legumes (members of the 
pea, bean and clover family) arc virtually 
exeinjH from attack. Exceptions to this 
rule are so rare and trifling that they are 
without practical importance in dairying. 

( i) ap])ears to be favoured i)v the 

pest above all other plants grown for dairy 
stock. The l)ectles .sometimes destroy the 
seed grains in the soil, but more comnionly 
they attack young plants uj) to 6 inches high. 
By eating into the plant below ground level 
the ])eetles cause it to wilt, collapse and die. 
Where beetles are plentiful, many farmers 
are forced to sow the same maize paddock 
up to five times in a sea.son in order to 
obtain a crop. 

Plants which attain a height of about a 
foot v/ill usually outgrow light or moderate 
infe.stations of the pest, but even mature 
plantvS are liable to be felled in heavy in- 
festations. 1 he beetles then congregate 
below the stems and cobs which are in 
contact with the soil; up to sixty beetles 
have been counted eating the grain on one 
fallen stalk. 

(2) Sorghmm (e.g., Wa/mc).— Black 
beetle will, on occasions, attack sorghum, but 
such cases are infrequent bv comparison 
with the experience in maize.^ The young 
plants, in particular, appear very unpalat- 
able to the beetle. Crops nearing maturity 
.seem less unpalatable and the beetles may 
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cause the stalks to topple over about har- 
vest time. If the stalks are gathered up 
promptly and removed from the paddock 
most of the crop can be saved. 

(3) Japanese Millet , — While this fodder 
crop is not immune from black beetle, it is 
general experience that the millet will escape 
the pest when maize crops all around are 
being destroyed. 

(4V CV;7i» Cane . — The types of sugar cane 
known as “cow cane/' on the North Coast 
are susceptible to beetle damage. 

(5^ Wheat and Oats . — In most beetle- 
infested districts farmers have never heard 
of beetle damage to these crops, although 
they are widely grown for hay. In the 
worst beetle areas a number of crops are 
lost each year, but for the most part these 
winter crops can be safely grown, especi- 
ally if sowing is delayed as far into tbe 
autumn as the climate permits. 

(ft) Grasses. — I'lie beetles exercise a use- 
ful function in attacking weeds such as sum- 
mer grass and barnyard grass. However, 
they feed heavily upon the horizontal stems 
of paspalum (P. dilatatum), carpet grass, 
and couch, thus reducing the carrying 
ca])acity of pasture. 

}*a.spalum is tbe grass most affected. 
When heavy beetle infestations are aggrav- 
ated by drought and overstocking, pas|>alum 
may effsappear from grazing land. Occas- 
sionally its elimination permits a natural 
regeneration of rye grass, which forms a 
])asture greatly superior to the sod-bound 
turf it replaces. More often, however, the 
paspalum iy succeeded by bare earth carry - 
ing a sparse mixture of flatweed, lamb’s 
tongue, clover and a wide variety of dico- 
tyledonous (broad-leaved ) weeds. 

However there arc two grasses — Phaiaris 
iitberosa and Kikuyu — which are capable of 
withstanding very heavy beetle infestation. 
Beetles can feed fairly heavily upon Phalaris 
and Kikuyu without killing the grass, even 
where stocking is fairly heavy. 

Young ryegrass plants in newly-sown 
pastures are comparable with wheat or oats 
in their general susceptibility to black beetle. 
Old established plants of ryegrass appear 
to suffer less damage than most other grass 
species, for good stands of ryegrass are to be 


seen on many properties in years when pas- 
palum has suffered heavily from beetle 
attack. 

Non-Gramineout Plants. 

All the crop and pasture plants con- 
sidered above are members of the 
Gromineae (the Grass family). I'hc re- 
maining plants commonly found on dairy 
farms arc the l)road-leaved weeds, pump- 
kins and many .s[)ecies of the great legume 
family. 

(a) Weeds (other than grasses). — 
Though beetles are often to be found shel- 
tering under flat weeds towards the end of 
winter, none of the broad-leaved weeds are 
known to be eaten by beetles. 



A Typical White Curl Grub. 

(J>) Pumpkins . — In most districts subject 
to black beetle this crop can be grown with 
impunity, but in plague infestations the 
fruits are damaged by the beetles boring 
into the rind where it is in contact with the 
soil. 

Legumes . — The beetles’ avoidance of 
legumes has been demonstrated on numerous 
occa.sions when heavy infestation of beetle 
have attacked mixed crops of legumes and 
non-legumes. The three cases listed below 
are typical of what occurs: — 

(i) Poona cowpeas sown in the same drill 
as maize remained uninjured though the 
maize was destroyed by the beetle; (ii) in 
a mixed crop of oats and field peas the oats 
were killed out, giving a solid crop of field 
peas; (iii) clovers alone survived when a 
mixture of grasses and clovers was sown 
with barley as a cover crop. 

Instances such as these could be quoted 
indefinitely, indicating that lucerne, cowpeas, 
clovers, peas and beans can be grown with 
success under conditions of beetle infestation 
that would ruin crops of the susceptible 
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plants listed above. The beetles’ distaste 
for the legumes is very fortunate because 
this family of plants is outstandingly useful 
both in milk production and in soil enrich- 
ment. 

Control Measures. 

Direct insecticidal control of the pest by 
means of benzene hexachloride and D.D.T. 
is still in the experimental stages. Until 
the insecticidal methods now showing pro- 
mise can be proved both economical and 
practicable on a field scale, farmers are 
advised to combat the pest ])y a simple 
modification of farm practice. 

These modified methods will secure forage 
crops and pastures of high value in the face 
of severe black beetle infestation. I'hey 
can be grouped under five headings : — 

(1) Choice of Grasses. — On j)roperties 
where paspalum suffers heavily from beetle 
attack, Phalaris and ryegrass should be 
used as far as possible. On bil]to])s and in 
other situations where soil cover is hard to 
establish, the value of Kikuyu grass should 
not be ignored. 

(2) Incorporation of Clovers in Past nr e. 
— (a) No new pastures should be sown 
down to grass alone; suitable clovers or 
grazing lucerne should be incorporated in 
all seed mixtures, (b) Old grass paddocks 
should be treated and managed in such a 
way that clovers are established amongst 
the grass and maintained as a standby in the 
event of beetles destroying the grass. 

(3) Choice of Summer Crops. Any 
coastal dairy farmer who intends to break 
up and plant a piece of “lea ground'' ( land 
under grass or weeds V should carry out a 
thorough sampling of the area. If the 
sampling shows that black beetles or their 
larvae are at all abundant in the soil neither 
maize nor cow cane should be planted. In- 
stead sorghum or Japanese millet should be 
planted if a bulky fodder croj) is required. 

On any property where black beetles occur 
in pest numbers cowpeas should be sown 
with every crop of maize, sorghum, etc., 
to provide a reserve of milk-producing feed 
in the event of beetle taking the non- 
leguminous part of the crop. 

Where summer grazing is insufficient by 
reason of drought or beetles, a succession 
of plantings of cowpeas will provide a safe 
supply of green feed during the warmer 
months. 
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(4) Increased Production of Winter 
Crops.— Good crops of oats and wheat are 
usually secured in many districts where 
beetles cause heavy losses in the summer 
crops grown for silage. In these districts 
it is sound practice to increase the area 
under winter crops from which hay can be 
made. Alternatively, oats can be made into 
excellent silage. 

In tho.se districts where autumn-sown 
cereals are attacked by black beetle all sow- 
ings of cereals should incorporate field peas 
(^r vetches which will provide feed desj^ite 
the beetle. 

Where cash cro|)s are needed, a dual-pur- 
po.se crop of green i>eas can be grow'ii. After 
two pickings of |)eas have been made for 
market the vines can he used as fodder 
for milking stock. 

(5) listablishmcnt of Lucerne. -On 
farms subject to black beetle, a few^ acres 
of lucerne are of the utmost value, as this 
crop apjH'ars to have immunity from beetle 
attack. Lucerne makes hay of high milk- 
ing value which can be used instead of maize 
silage. 

Application of the farm practices listed 
above will vary in detail according to local 
conditions. Jdming, toi)-dressing, choice of 
varieties and other aspects of crop and pas- 
ture management should be discussed with 
the local Agricultural Instructor. 

Influence of Farming Operations. 

Most crop loss from black beetle result > 
from the practice of breaking up infested 
])asture land in autumn, fallowing it over 
winter and planting it m spring. No amount 
of cultivation during late autumn, winter and 
early spring appears to reduce the pest ap- 
preciably. Therefore, when susceptible 
crops are planted in spring, the old genera- 
tion of beetles is still present in the .soil 
and crop damage inevitably follo\ys. 

Where a crop paddock is found to be 
heavily infested with beetles at the end of 
winter, the sowing of any susceptible crops 
should be delayed until the old generation of 
beetles has become virtually extinct. This 
point is reached when the numbers of dead 
beetle.s to be seen at the surface has reached 
a maximum and the number of live beetles 
found in the soil has become very small. 
This “extinction point” of the old genera- 
tion is usually reached sometime between 

{Continufd on page 144 .) 
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Dependable 
Engine Power 


Now Available 

The entire production of the famous 
B.W. Engines was absorbed for war 
purposes. 

They are now released for the Man 
on the Land. 

We have for immediate delivery: 

Vertical Petrol-Kerosene 
Engines of 2-3-4 and 6 H.P. 
Tank and Hoppor Cooled 




Im 


Buzacott Engines are Silent, Easy Starting 
and Dependable. They are suitable for any 
agricultural or industrial application within 
the scope of their horse-power. 

Especially Useful for 
PUMPS AND ELECTRIC GENERATORS 


where reliability is an essential. 


BRITISH FETTER ” ENGINES. 

Let u« quote for any power required^ No job too big or too email. 


1 


Buzacott -WoLSELEY Pty. Ltd. 

MA631I. 7-» MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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HOW LONG IS A 
TRACK . . . ? 

HERE’S A FARMER WHO 
SAYS IT IS 23,000 ACRES 

c/o Nalungaloo Pty. Ltd 
^ Gunningbland 

**Tha»a tyrat ara $ttll giving good $arviea, Hava 
nmvmr baan puneturad—in fact, Hava navar baan 
off tha rims, in 10 yaars they Hava covarad 
approximataly 23,000 acras, including plough-^ 
Ing, cultivating, sowing, harvesting, and two 
months vary rough work in tha bush, snigging 
logs to charcoal pits/* 

(Signad) W, G. BUCKLAND 


Twenty-three thousand acres can 
be taken to be some 15,000 
working hours. And at an average 
of 4 miles per hour, it makes a 
total of 60,000 miles of hard, 
slogging work. This is only one 
of the many testimonials on 
Dunlop Tractor Tyre service — an 
instance where one set of Dunlop 
left their mark on 23,000 acres of 
land over a period of 10 years — 
and they’re not finished yet. 


DUNLOP 

LUG-BAR 


TRACTOR TYRES 



THE GREATEST 
GRIP ON EARTH 

a TRAKGRIP •UNIVERSALfor 
for Heavy Soils try, Sandy Soils 

DUNLOP RUBBER AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
(Inc. in Vic.) 
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SEED TREATMENTS OF WHEAT, OATS AND BARLEY. 


DURING the war years there has been a 
noticeable increase in the smut diseases of 
cereals in this State. Some of this increase has 
been due to the seasons being favourable to 
the development of smut diseases, but the 
greater pail is attributable to neglect on the 
farmer^s part to see that grain for seeding pur- 
poses has been correctly treated. Most of the 
grading and seed-treatment is done by contract, 
and the farmer should see that the seed is 
treated with the appropriate fungicidal seed 
dust at this time. Seed treatment is good 
insurance, as the benefits are great and the 
cost small. 

Stinking Smut of Wheat. 

In Stinking smut or I mat the inside of the 
wheat grain is replaced by a black mass of 
smut spores. This mass of spores is enclosed 
in what appears to he the wall of the grain 
to form a “bunt bair (Fig. i ). The glumes 
or chaff are not affected as in the case of 
“loose smut” or “flying smut.” If a Inint 
ball is crushed between the fingers, the con- 
tents are observed in the form of a black and 
somewhat greasy powder. This jxiwder is 
composed of myriads of spores of the fun- 
gus and serves to carry the disea.se over 
from one season to another. It has been 
calculated that the number of spores in a 
single bunt ball may range from four million 
to twelve million. There are thus sufficient 
spores in a single bunt ball, if regularly and 


evenly distributed, to provide each grain in 
a bushel of wheat with from four to eighteen 
spores. 

Infection in a crop results from spores 
which are present on the seed at sowing. 
Tims a single hunt ball may infect a bushel 



Fig. 1. — Buot balls of the Stinking Smut or 
Bunt Disease of Wheat 

Each of “grains of wheat” illustrated is a bunt 
ball. The inside of the grain has been wholly 
replaced by spores of the bunt fungus. Bunt 
balls are shorter than wheat grains. 
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Fitf. 2.—PortioB of the End of • Wheat Grain. 

Magtiihed to show spores of the bunt fungus caught in the haira 
of the brush A comparison of the size of spores with the 
hairs on the grain is of interest. 

of seed wheat and a very definite risk is 
involved in sowing untreated seed unless one 
is certain that not a single bunt ball was 
present in tlie crop from which the seed was 
obtained. 


At heading, the infected plants can be. 
readily picked out in the field because of the 
abnormal green colour of the ears. The 
colour is usually a darker-green than normal, 
and such ears remain green for a longer 
period than is the case with healthy plants. 

Control. 

Stinkifig smut can be easily controlled by 
seed treatment before sowing. Two distinct 
methods are available, viz., dry-dusting with 
copper carbonate, copper oxychloride or 
organic mercury preparations, and the wet 
pickle. The dry treatment has many advan- 
tages over the wet pickle, and it has now 
come into favour generally throughout the 
wheat-growing regions of the world. Satis- 
factory dusts suitable for seed treatment are 
available on the market under a number of 
trade names, e.g., Agrosan, Bunticide, 
Ceresan, Smutol, etc. It is recommended 
the directions given by the manufacturers 
be closely followed. 

To prevent the irritating effects caused by 
the exposure of the operator to the dusts, 
to ensure that every grain is sufficiently 
coated with dust, and for greater conveni- 
ence in treating a quantity of wheat, some- 
thing in the nature of a du5»ting contrivance 
is necessary. For farm use an ordinary 
cask, fitted with slats inside to agitate the 
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wheat, and mounted so that it can be easily 
revolved is really all that is necessary. The 
method of dusting is simply to pour a con- 
venient measured quantity of the seed into 
the cask, add the dust and rotate the cask 
for two or three minutes ( see Fig. 3). 

Contract graders have introduced methods 
of dusting at the same time as grading. 
Farmers should make certain ( a) that reput- 
able dusts are being used, and {h) the grain 
is receiving a thorough coat of dust. The 
dusts should he used at the rate of 2 oz. per 
bushel or 6 oz. per bag. 

Loose Smut of Wheat. 

I.uose smut of wheat is quite distinct 
from other smut diseases which occur on 
wheat and other cereals and grasses. The 
disease shows up conspicuously in the early 
heading stages of the crop, but becomes less 
noticeable as the crop matures. 

'fhe di.seased heads arc readily recognised 
])y the black sooty powder which has 
replaced the grain and chaff. 'Phis powder 
is composed of the spores of the fungus, 
which are readily .scattered by the wind, so 
that eventually only the central axis of the 
head is left (Fig. 4). Sometimes only some 
stalks of a plant arc affected while the 
remainder are healthy. The looseness of the 
spores, however, will always readily enable 
the disease to be distinguished from bunt, 
tlie spores of which remain enclosed inside 
the aborted grain or bunt ball. Nor has 
loose smut any objectionable odour. The 
features of the life-history of the fungus are 
quite distinctive from bunt. 

Control. 

Pickling or dusting is of no value what- 
soever in the control of this disease. 

In .some countries where this disease is 
very severe, hot water treatment of the seed 
for special plots is recommended. As a 
general practice we do not suggest this in 
New South Wales, although all pure seed 
wheat on the Department's Experiment 
Farms is hot water treated when the neces- 
sity arises. When loose smut is affecting 
a grower's wheat crops, new sources of seed 
wheat should be obtained either from the 
Department's Experiment Farms or other 
reliable sources. 


Oat Smuts. 

I'wo distinct types of oat smut occur iu 
New South Wales (a) loose or open smut, 
caused by the parasitic tungus Ustila(/(f‘ 
avcnac, and [b) covered .smut, caused by 
the fungus Ustilago levU. Both diseases 
may be controlled by the same method of 
seed treatment; hence for all practical pur- 
poses the oat smuts may be considered as 
belonging to one group. 



Fitf. 4-~~Showintf all Stag<f in the Development of the 

Smutted Heada of the Looae Smut Diaeaae of Wheat. 

On the left is the head emerging from the sheath, and on 
extreme right is the bare stalk from which the “loose” 
spores have been blown. 

[Ajict U.S.D.A. 

1. oo.se smut is the most common form of 
the disease under local conditions. fhe 
heads or panicles are reduced in size and 
somewhat erect in contrast to normal healthy 
panicles. Later in the season the spores are 
i)lown away by the wind, leaving only bare 
.stalks on the panicle (Fig. 5). 

Covered smut differs from loose smut 
mainly in that it does not cause such exten- 
sive destruction of the glumes or chaff. The 
glumes are only partially destroyed, and the 
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spore masses of this fungus are not so 
readily broken up and scattered by the wind, 
and in nearly all cases are enclosed in a thin 
whitish membrane (Fig. 6). 



Fitf. 5. — Loose Smut Destroys the OstGrsins 
snd the Enclosing Glumes or Chst!, and 
Reduces Them to a Mass of Black Sooty 
Powder. 

The heads are reduced in size and are more erect 
than the iiornial. Later in the season the spores 
are blown away by the wind leaving only the 
bare stalks. 

Varieties of oats vary in their suscepti- 
bility to smut, as follows: — 

Highly resistant, — Lampton. 

Moderately resistant, — Belar, Buddah, 
Gidgee, Mulga, Sunrise. 

Susceptible, — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 
White Tartarian. 

The seed of all susceptible and moderately 
resistant varieties should be treated, a.-, 
recommended below, if sown for hay or 
grain. 

Control. 

The oa| smuts can be most effectively con- 
trolled the use of formalin, but unless 
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precautions are taken some seed injury may 
result. The procedure is as follows : — 

Place the grain on a tarpaulin or on a 
clean floor, and while shovelling sprinkle 
with formalin (i lb. formalin to 40 gallons 
water) until the grain is uniformly but not 
excessively moistened. 

A little less than a gallon of solution will 
be required per bushel of seed. The grain 
should then be covered for 4 to 5 hours with 
wet bags or canvas to retain the gas. If the 
right amount of solution has been added, 
the grain will absorb the moisture and, 
though swollen, should run freely tli rough 
the drill. The grain should be bagged in 
clean bags to prevent reinfection ainl sown 
as soon as possible after treatment in 
formalin. 

The proprietary organic mercurial dusts 
“Agrosan"’ and “Ceresan” are also recom- 
mended for control of oat smuts but the 
copper dusts are of little value against these 
diseases, except in the case of Skinless oats. 



Fig. 6.~Cov^ed Smut of Oati doei Not 
Ctuie Sueb Extcnilvc Dcftroetion of tho 
Glume# or Chaff, which arc Oaly Particlly 
Deatroyed . 

The spore masses are not so readily broken up or 
scattered by wind. 
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Idle trucRs and tractors mean lost produc- 
tion ond lower returns for your labours. 
Faulty lubrication has taken more trucks 
off the road and tractors off the field than 
hard work. 

Keep your equipment on the job, earning 
you money by specifying Golden Fleece Oils 
ond Greases, specially prepared from the 
world's finest crudes to provide correct 
lubricotion for every automotive job. 


There is a wealth of technical experience behind 

GOLDEN FLEECE OILS & GREASES 

Produced and Marketed by H. C. SLEIGH "Leaders in Lubrication." 
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H e says; — **1 purchased from your Company some time ago two 
sets of McCormick-Deering Tractor Disc Harrows and have 
since used them extensively for *Hurning in” the stubble. 
I have found them excellent for this purpose. 

**By this method of farming, humus is returned to the soil— -improv- 
ing its fertility — and the straw binds the soil together. I have no soil 
erosion at all, and even this past season, one of the worst droughts ever 
experienced, 1 harvested a ten-bushel crop — a district record — which 
shows that crop yields can be improved and that soil drift can be con- 
trolled in the paddock by using the right equipment.” 

— (Sgd.) F. J. HOFMAIER, Rosebery, Vic. 

McCormick-Deering Tractor Disc Harrows will help to control 
erosion on your farm. They are regularly supplied with 18-in crimped 
centre plain discs or can be equipped with 20-inch cut-out discs for more 
eifective cutting up of extra heavy straw stubble. Available in 6, 6, 7, 8, 
and 10-ft. sizes. Ask your nearest International Harvester Agent for 
prices and full details. For prompt delivery place your order early. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (INC. IN VIC » 
BraneheM in all Capital Cities 


M^’CORMICK-DEERING 

TRACTOR DISC HARROWS 
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Barley Smuts. 

Covered smut is so called because the 
smut mass occurs in place of grain in the 
heads of barley, but remains covered by a 
membrane somewhat resembling that found 
in bunt of wheat. Smutted heads may be 
threshed with clean ones and iliis way 
the clean seed can become infected, the 
spores adhering to the outside of the seed 
and resulting in infection of the barley seed- 
ling. 

Control. 

Good control of this barley smut can he 
secured by the formalin treatment or dust- 
ing with one of the organic mercurials 
(‘'Agrosan^' or “Ceresan’M as outlined in 


the control for oat smuts. With the skin- 
less barleys good control can be secured with 
copper dusts as indicated for seed wheat 
inatment. 

i^oose smut can be rcc^dily distinguished 
from the covered smut of barley by the 
a])pearance of the heads. The smut heads 
are ruptured fairly early and the spores are 
blown by the vcind on to the dowers of the 
Jiealthy plants. There they infect the seed. 
Such seed when sown produces smutted 
])lants. Fungicidal treatment of the seed is 
wholly unsatisfactory. This disease is very 
similar to loose smut of wheat and the 
control measures suggested there apply to 
this disease also. 


South Coast and Southern Highland Primary Industries. 

{Continued from page 120.) 


It was fortunate that the machinery in the 
woollen mills in b'rance and Belgium was 
practically intact, said Mr. Coleman, and it 
was expected that these countries would be 
manufacturing again in the near future. It 
was also possible that countries which were 
non-users of wool pre-war, such as Russia 
and China, would become users and help to 
reduce the surplus cjuicker than would other- 
wise be the case. Another factor which 
might influence tlie position was the great 
increase in laml) production in some coun- 
tries, such as New Zealand and South 
America. This had meant an increase in the 
proportion of crossbred wool produced. 

Mr. Coleman exhibited numerous samples 
of materials made from synthetic fibres 
alone, and in various proportions with wool. 
He said that the manufacturers of syn- 
thetics had never claimed that their products 
were as good as wool, but they would do.” 
Production and consumption of synthetics 
now exceeded those of wool. Synthetic 
materials were good and cheap ; they could 
be produced on cotton machinery and needed 


no carbonising ; there was little difference in 
the cost of different grades and there was a 
degree of price stability. Wool certainly 
had many advantages over synthetics, such 
as tensile strength, ability to bend, warmth, 
etc., but these were largely offset by 
economic conditions. 

Synthetics had first been evolved in Ger- 
many, Japan and Italy. Production had 
increased greatly in recent years and such 
fibres were now also largely produced in 
United States of America and Great Britain. 
German synthetics were mostly made from 
the Scandinavian forests and Italian fibres 
from milk, which because it was a foodstuff 
would limit this type of product. Nylon 
was made in United States of America, as 
were the soybean and mineral fibres. 

It would be seen that competition from 
synthetic fibres was serious, and that they 
were thus a menace to the wool industry. 
The answer to their challenge, said Mr. Cole- 
man, was quality in w^ool — which could only 
])e ensured by good breeding, feeding and 
management. 


Suspension of Prorisions 

Those provisions of the Horse Breeding Act, 1940, 
which require the registration of stallions have 
been suspended for a further period of one year 
from 1st February, 1946, 

It is still necessary, however, for persons who 
have not at any time notified the Department of 


of Horse Breeding Act. 

the ownership of a stallion to do so, and also to 
notify it of the death, transfer or castration of 
any stallion to which the provisions of the Act 
apply. — Max Henry, Chief, Division of Animal 
Industry. 
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Seed Wheat and Oats for 1946 Sowing 

List of Growers of Approved Seed. 

IT has been decided to publish affain this year a list of grower* of approved wheat 

and oats who have supplies available for sale. The crops of the growers listed were 
inspected by officers of the Department and reached a standard of purity and trueness 
to type up to the approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediately their available seed of any 
variety is exhausted. 


Wheat. 

Bencubbin . — 

Carney, C., “Maranoa,” Ulamambri. 

Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale.** Parkes. 

Harley, H. J., “Wattle Park,” Tulligibeal. 
Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo, 
I 3 onnett, H., “Braemar,” Gulargambone. 

Tdiens, E., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 

Berdan . — 

Dunkley. A. D., “Bon Lea,” Brtindah, via 
Grenfell. 

Bungulla , — 

Heckendorf, H. F., “Noorongong,” Forbes. 
Eureka . — 

Idiens, £., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong, 

Ford . — 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbcen. 

Howard, G., Kallara, Springdale. 

Fitzgerald, K., Box 294, Griffith. 

Downing, R., “Merton,” Dubbo. 

Donnett, H„ “Braemar,” Gulargambone. 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 

Robson, C. C., “Norcia,” Rivers Road, 
Canowindra. 

McDonald, H. H., “Belmont,” Canowindra. 
Giilar . — 

Cullen Bros,, Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo. 

Byrnes, E., “Glen Ayr,” Burnett. 

Javelin . — 

Carr, R. T., “Enfield,” West Wyalong. 

Koala , — : ■ 

Heckendorf, H. F,, “Noorongong,” Forbes. 


Rapier . — 

Carnev, C., “Maranoa,” Ulamambri. 
Carr, ‘^R. T., “Enfield,” West Wyalong. 
Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 
Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,'* Gooloogong. 

IFaratah . — 

Bradford. R., “Cooringle,” Nubba. 
Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 


Oats. 

Algerian . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons. “Fairview,” Oberon. 
Dickson, A. S., “Yurunga,** Oberon. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Howard, G., “Kallara,'* Springdale. 

Burns, W., Goongirwarrie, Carcoar. 

Belar . — 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallcndbeen. 

Hill, A. H., “Carawatha,” New Molyan, via 
Mendooran. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Uthcr, L. F., “Myonah,’* Cowra. 

Ward, H. K., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo. 

Idiens, H., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 
Brigalow . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview,” Oberon. 
Gardiner, A. K., Claremont, King’s Plain, 
Blayney. 

Fulghum . — 

Crick, P., “M^ayfair,” Gollan. 

Knrrajong . — 

Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 

Barley. 

A byssinian . — 

Idiens, H., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 


Award of Agricultural Bureau Scholarship. 


The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, 
announces that the scholarship donated by the 
Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales and ten- 
able at Hawkesbury Agricultural College has been 
awarded to Ronald Edward McCormac, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. N. McCormac, of Gosford. 

The successful candidate was educated at Gos- 
ford High School and qualified at the Intermediate 
Certificate Examination in 194S, securing a pass 
in seven subjects, viz., English, General Mathe- 
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matics, Agriculture, Science, Geography, Wood- 
work and Metalwork. He is interested ip both 
agriculture and livestock, and during the school 
vacations took the opportunity of gaining exper- 
ience on his uncle's dairy farm in the Bellinger 
River district. His father was a member of the 
A.I.F. 

The scholarship was awarded by a Committee 
comprising representatives of the Agricultural 
Bureau of New South Wales, the Department of 
Agriculture and Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
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You know the features you 
want in a tractor . . . features 
you'd make sure were built-in 
if you were a tractor manu- 
facturer. Write them down: 
it'll only take you a minute 
or two. 

Take this list to your local 
Fordson deoler ond check the 
features you desire with the 
specifications of the mighty 
"Major” , , , Fordson’s latest 
and greatest tractor. 

Your Fordson dealer will 
gladly supply full details — 
will tell you about post-wor 
improvements introduced by 
Ford's famous world -wide 
organisation. 


So/e Distriiufors for /If.S.IV : / 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

Winchcombe House, Young atid Bridge Sts., Sydney. 
Telephones: B7336, B7337. 

Telugrams: "Sellmotors", Sydney. 
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>(FIBROLITE 

XT / . yn / iAfA*rri\ 9\iw%re 



Write far 
Pamphhtt 
prirrs and full 
information. 
t‘osl Free / 


(l6l2eAio^~6m£4vt WAT E R PI P ES 


There are no better pipei for country water 
supply or irrisration schemes. 

** FIBROLITE ’’ Pipe® are light in weight . . . easy 
to handle and transport . . . easily and quickly laid 
and jointed by unskilled labour. There are no threads 
to cut . . . no lead to run. Maximum durability it 
assured and maintenance costs are negligible. Delivery 
capacity stays HIGH and pumping costs permanently 
low. Cci all the fads! 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

** Asbestos House,” Tork A Barrack Sts., Sydney 
(Box 3935 V., O.P.O.). 


You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE— either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an effective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. & H. O. Wills (Aust.) Ltd. 

PESTEXD SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 
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FRUITGROWING. 


THE CITRUS 
INDUSTRY 
OUTLOOK. 


Potentialities of 
the Local 
Market. 

R. J. Benton, H.D.A., 
Special Agricultural 
Instructor. 


1 



A Coaattl Citrua Orchard, Well Protected by HilU and Virgin Timber, 


STABILITY in the citrus growing industry — 
the avoidance of alternating periods of boom 
and depression— can only be attained by long- 
range planning, and such planning is only 
possible through organised groups of enlightened 
individual growers. The prime objective of 
the industry must be to make available to the 
consumer fruit of dependable quality at a price 
which is mutually satisfactory. The achievement 
of this objective will involve the close scrutiny 
of many practices, and considerable adjustment 
of methods of distribution as well as n^ethods 
of production. 

In the past the marketing of citrus in Aus- 
tralia has largely been confined to the State* 
in which the fruit was produced, but im- 
proved trans})ort, on land and in the air, 
is likely greatly to widen the range of dis- 
tribution. The natural development will be 
toward more centrali.sed production for regu- 
lated distribution on an Australia-wide 
market. One its present buying capacity, 
certainly, that market is under-supplied. 

Extension of Planting is an Industry Matter. 

How well the industry will weather any 
decline in this demand will depend upon its 
ability to take an all-over view of its opera- 
tions and make the necessary adjustments. 


The extent to which extension of plantings 
is now justified is a matter to be carefully 
considered by the industry as a whole, and 
not merely guessed at by individual growers. 
Fortunately for prospective soldier settlers, 
shortage of nursery trees has acted as a 
curb on boom-time expansion. Because of 
this shortage, it will be some years, at least, 
before production can catch up with the de- 
mand at the present level. Growers may be 
warned, on the other hand, that the days 
when it was possible to dispose of any fruit 
which had some resemblance to its species 
are numbered— -and properly so. 

Ovenea Position Unchanged. 

Regarding outlets overseas for citrus 
fruit, it is not believed that this will be mudi 
better in the post-war period. In pre-war 
days export of citrus fruit fluctuated, but 
approximated 500,000 cases, the majority 
of which was sold in New Zealand with 
lesser quantities to Canada and the Far East. 
It is not likely that that position will mat- 
erially alter. Even with faster means of 
transport, the European market is not likely 
to become attractive because of greatly in- 
creased plantings in U.S.A., the development 
of canned juice and the large production in 
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Brazil and South Africa, each being nearer 
European markets and capable of great ex- 
pansion at low cost of development. 

Efficiency is the Key to Success. 

As indicated, however, there is a local 
market which has yet to be satisfied. Tn the 
problem of its exploitation there are admit- 
tedly factors beyond the control of the 
grower, such as the buying capacity of the 
consumer. To come to economic terms with 


this is likely to be more difficult than it has 
been in recent years, but to a large extent, as 
in all businesses, it is a matter of efficiency 
in methods of production and sale. 

Methods of citrus production are fully 
discussed in a recently revised and enlarged 
departmental pamphlet entitled ^‘Citrus 
Culture.” It is obtainable free on applica- 
tion to the Division of Information and 
Extension Services, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 


BORON DEFICIENCY IN APPLES. 


Observations at New England Experiment Farm. 


(Continued from page 80.) 


J. A. Holheche, H.D.A., Fruit Instructor. 


IN this continuatioii of this article (which 
commenced in January issue) the author deab 
with experiments concerning the application of 
borax spray combinations, the general effects 
of borax on fruit and tree condition, and with 
cold storage tests of the effects of borax 
treatments. 

Applications of Borax Spray Combinations. 

Experiment No. i. — An experiment de- 
signed to ascertain the concentration required 
for effective control, combining of sprays 
and period of effectiveness. 

1. Variety — Granny Smith. 

Soil type — Grey brown medium clay 
over grey brown heavy clay. 

Age — 40 years. 

Average height of trees — 12 feet. 

Average spread of limbs — 15 feet. 

Average circumference of trunk — 30 
inches — measurements taken 6 

inches from ground level. 

Prior to commencement of treatments 
fruits from all trees were severely to very 
severely affected with corking. 

2. Variety. — Jonathan. 

Soil type — Brownish grey concretionary 
light clay over light brown heavy 
clay. 

Age — 20 to 30 years. 

Average height of trees — 10 feet. 


Average spread of limbs — 14 feet. 

Average circumference of trunk — 21 
inches — measurements taken 6 
inches from ground level. 


Prior t(j commencement of treatments 
fruits from all trees were severely to very 
severely affected with corking. 
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Average Cork as a Pficontagc for Each Plot. 


Treatment. 

Year 

Re- 

corded. 

“ Internal ’’ Cork 
and Corky Core. 

SupcTficial and 
“ Crinkle ” Cork. 

Total Corking. 

Jonathan. 

Graimy 

.Smith. 

Jonathan. 

Granny 

Smith. 

Jonathan. 

Granny 

Smith*. 

No Treatment 

*938 

70-5 

3^>-25 

25 

i8-75 

95-5 

55*0 


*939 

50 

5 

8 

nil. 

58-0 

5-0 


1940 

73 

51-75 

3 

13-25 

76*0 

65-0 


*94* 

63*5 

15*75 

12 

4-75 

75*5 

20*5 


*942 

37 

3-75 

15 

14-5 

52-0 

18-25 

r. Sprayed at green tip stage. i% 

1938 

IX 

No trace. 

4 

No trace. 

15-0 

nil. 

borax combined lime sulphur i~20, 

19.39 

11 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

11*0 

nil. 

Applied 1937, 1938, 1939 (3 years). 

1940 

7 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

7-0 

nil. 


1941 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 


1942 

No trace. 

No record. 

No trace. 

No record. 

nil. 

No record. 

9 . Sprayed 1st week November, 2 ^% 

1938 

No trace. 

No trace. 

9 

No trace. 

O'o 

nil. 

borax solution combined with lime- 

19.39 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 

sulphur and arsenate of lead. Ap- 

1940 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

Nf> trace. 

nil. 

nil. 

plied 1937, 1939 (2 years). 

1941 

No trace. 

.3 

3 

No trace. 

3-0 

3-0 


1942 

4 

No trace. 

2 

No trace. | 

6-8 

nil. 

3. Same combinations as above ap- 

1938 

No trace. 

8 

13 

II 

13-0 

XQ-O 

plied xst and 4th week November, 

19.39 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No tr.tce. 

nil. 

nil. 

1937. 1938 and 1939 (3 years). 

1940 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trac«\ 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 


194* 

.3 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

3-0 

nil. 


1942 

I 

1 

1 

No trace. 

2-0 

I-o 

4, Sprayed 1st week November, 25% 

1938 I 

2 

No trace. 

29 

No trace. 

31*0 

1 nil. 

borax solution combined with lime- 

1039 

No trace. 

Nf* trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 

sulphur only. Applied i037. 1038. 

1940 

No trace. 

No tiace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 

1939 (3 years). 

1941 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 


1942 

6 


8 

No trace. 

14*0 

2-8 

3. Same combination as above. Ap- 

1938 

12 

No trace. 

i 18 

No trace. 

30*0 

1 nil. 

plied ist and 4th week November, 

1939 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 

1937. 1938 and 1939 (3 years). 

1940 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

1 No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 


1941 

3 

No trace. 

2 

No trace. 

5-0 

nil. 


1942 

10 j 

X 

No trace. 

No trace. 

10*0 

I-o 

6. Sprayed ist week November, 25% 

1938 

No trace. 

No trace. 

13 

No trace. 

*3-0 

nil. 

borax solution combined with ar- 

1939 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 

senate of lead. Applied 1937, 

1940 

No trace. 

No tra< e. 

No trace 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 

1938, 1939 (3 years). 

1941 

1 

No trace. 

1 

No trace. 

2*0 

nil. 


1942 

3 

* 

3 

No trace. 

6-0 

10 

7. Same combination as above. Ap- 

1938 

No record. 

9 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No record. 

q-O 

plied 1st and 4th week November, 

1939 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 

*937, 1938 and 1939 (3 years). 

1940 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 


1941 

7 

No trace. 

No truce. 

No trace. 

7-0 

nil. 


1942 

*9 

2 

2 

No trace. 

21*0 

2-0 

8. Sprayed ist week November, 25% 

*938 

No trace. 

No trace. 

5 

No trace. 

5-0 

nil. 

borax solution only. Applied 

1939 

No trace. 

12 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

12-0 

*937, *939 (3 years). 

1940 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 


1941 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 


1942 

7 

! 4 

2 

No trace. 

90 

4-0 

9. Same as above. Applied 1st and 

1938 

32*0 

No trace. 

20 

^ 4 

52-0 

4*0 

4th week November, 1937, 1938 

1939 

No trace. 

1 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

1-0 

and 1939 (3 years). 

1940 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 


1941 

z 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

i-o 

nil. 


1U42 

x8 

2 

2 

No trace. 

20*0 

2-0 

to. Sprayed 1% borax solution com- 

*938 

33 

12 

47 

IX 

8o*o 

2.3-0 

binea with arsenate of lead and 

*939 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

nil. 

nil. 

white oil i~ioo. Applied 4th 

1940 

2 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

2*0 

nil. 

week November, 1937, *939 (s 

*94* 

I 

No trace. 

No trace. 

No trace. 

i-o 

nil. 

years). 

*942 

a 

5 

No trace. 

No trace. 

2-0 

5-0 


Spny AppBcationt of Borax to Apple Trees 
Daring the Dormant Period. 

A number of Granny Smith apple trees 
were sprayed with a i per cent, borax sol- 
ution during the months of June, July and 
August. From the results obtained it ap- 
pears that borax when applied as a spray 


to trees during tlie winter months is quite 
ineffective in controlling cork. 

Borax Sprays — Summary of Resahs. 

(o) Spray Concentration Required to 
Give Effective Control of Cork . — ^The con- 
trol obtained by the use of borax sprays 
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varies considerably. It is indicated that a 
.25 per cent, borax solution can be quite 
effective in controlling cork, particularly 
during the second year of application. Tests 
have shown that under certain conditions no 
damage to trees has occurred even when a 
2 per cent, solution of borax is applied. Re- 
sults indicate that apple leaves have a fairly 
high tolerance for borax in solution. When 
the leaves of young trees were burned with 
4 per cent, to 10 per cent, borax solutions, 
they recovered rapidly and the new growth 
showed no permanent injury. 


Borax Sprays — Period of Effectiveness, 
Percentage of Total Corking; 


Treatment. 

Granny Smith. 

Jonathan. 

No 

treatment 
for X year. 

No 

treatment 
for 2 
years. 

No 

treatment 
for z year. 

No 

treatment 

fora 

years. 

Sprayed plots. 





No. 1 

nil 

No record 

nil 

nil 

2 

3*0 

nU 

3*0 

6*0 

3 

nil 

1*0 

3*0 

8*0 

4 

nii 

2*0 

rul 

14*0 

5 

nil 

X *0 

5*0 

xo*o 

6 

nil 

1*0 

2*0 

6*e 

7 

nil 

2*0 

7-0 

2X‘0 

8 

nil 

4-0 

nil 

9-0 

9 

nil 

2*0 

I'O 

20*0 

10 

nil 

5-0 

1*0 

2*0 

No treatment trees — 





same year for com- 





parison 

20*5 

18*23 

75*5 

52*0 



Pig. 1 0.-- Crinkle affoeift ted with Cork* Democrat. 

(&) Period of Effectiveness . — Where 
trees were sprayed with a borax solution 
for two and three years in succession and 
then not sprayed, the percentage of fruits 
affected with corking the first year was only 
very slight. However, the percentage of 
affected fruits the second year, when trees 
were not sprayed for two years after succes- 
sive treatments was noticeably increased. 

m. 


Fig. 1 1.— Cork Lefiona, Democrat. 

All sprayed trees were treated for two and 
three years, then were not treated for two 
years. 
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The kind of killer one shoots ** on sight ” with a spray gun 
loaded with the finest winter spray you can buy .... 
Gargoyle RED Spraying Oil. Gargoyle RED« used in the 
DORMANT season, will clean up most of the “ wogs ” that 
hibernate in the bark crevices — an orchard insecticide of 
proved ability. Furthermore, trees sprayed with Gargoyle 
RED blossom earlier, possess larger, denser foliage and are 
generally healthier. 

GABGOTLE 
BSD 

SPBATING OIL 



SP459 



^ MEAN HIGHER 
PROFITS . . . 

I^ncrease your chances of a bumper crop this year. 
Specify I.C.I. dependable plant protection pro- 
ducts and give your fruit, vine and vegetable 
crops full protection against insect pests and 
fungous diseases. 

N.S.W. Distributors: 

WILLIAM COOPER D NEPHEWS (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 


PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
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(c) Combining of the Sprays . — From ob- 
servations and results obtained it appears 
that a borax solution may be safely com- 
bined with arsenate of lead, lime sulphur 
or white oil at recommended strengths. 

(d) When to Apply . — The results ob- 
tained do not indicate that any one of the 
periods selected for spraying in the tests 
was more suitable than the others. The aj)- 
plication of a spray during the first week 
of November, which at Glen Innes coincided 
with the usual calyx spray would appear to 
be most convenient and quite effective. As 
the appearance of cork in the fruits lias been 
noted as early as llie end of October, sprays 
applied after the first week of Novcmlier 
may prove quite ineffective. 

(c) Effects of Sprays on — (i) Blossom- 
ing. — No difference between treated and un- 
treated plots could be noted. 

(2) Growth.— Generally, treated trees 
slujwed much im[)rovement ; their leaves 
were noticeably a darker green compared 
with'those on untreated trees. Treated trees 
held their leaves until late in the season after 
all others were defoliated. 

(3) Fruits.-* A general improvement in 
appearance and c[uaiity was noted. Granny 
Smith fruits retained their green colour 
longer than those from untreated trees, while 
Jonathans were noticeably much brighter. 

Fruits from sprayed trees even when 
slightly aiTected with cork w'ere of much 
better quality than those from untreated 
trees. The ffe.sh texture and juice coiiteni 
of fruits was normal after treatment. 

General Effects of Borax on Fruit and Tree 
Condition. 

(a) Fruits.— -A marked improvement in 
the quality of the fruit was noted where trees 
had received borax. Except where vei*} 
heavy dressings were applied, the fruits were 
normal in appearance, and even when cork 
was noted it was present only in a ver} 
slight form. The general improvement in the 
shape and colour of treated fruits was ve:*v 
marked. Granny Smiths were a bright 
green colour compared wdth the dull yellow- 
ish fruits on no treatment trees. 

Fruits on treated trees developed normally 
and did not fall prematurely. 

The flesh texture and flavour was excel- 
lent in most fruits from treated trees com- 
pared with the tough, dry flesh of fruits 
from no treatment trees. 


Where trees received 6 to 10 lb. of borax 
over two years, the condition of the fruit 
was very poor. The shape of the fruit and 
the colour, although quite distinct, was not 
adversely affected. The flesh and flavour, 
however, were very adversely affected — usu- 
ally fruits were soft and unpalatable. 

Fruits from trees which received a soil 
dressing of i lb. borax were slightly sup- 
erior in appearance, texture and flavour to 
those from sprayed trees. 

(h) Tree Condition . — The treatments did 
not appear to liave any effect on the blos- 
soming. 

Except where excessive amounts of borax 
were applied, no damage to any part of the 
trees was apparent. A general improve- 
ment in the tree growth was noticed, except 
where excessive amounts of borax were ap- 
jflied. Tlie annual growtli of treated trees 
was increased but the most noticeable effect 
was in the leaf colour. This was a much 
darker green where treated and the leaves 
remained on tlic trees longer in the autumn. 
Leaves on sprayed trees remained longer 
than all others. 

It is of interest to note that during the 
first year after 1 lb. or more of borax was 
applied to the soil, no weed growth occurred 
on the treated areas. 

Cold Storage Tests — Effects of Borax 
Treatments. 

.A number of varieties of apples were in- 
cluded in the cold storage tests, but gener- 
ally the results obtained with Jonathan and 
Granny Smith can be taken as a fair indica- 
tion of the effects on all fruits. 

Eacli year one and in some cases two, 
bushels of fruit were stored, from each plot. 
All varieties were wrapped in sulphide paper 
except Granny vSniith, for which oiled wraps 
were used. 

Fruits from trees which received no treat- 
ment, in most cases, slewed a high percen- 
tage of corking, but an effort was made to 
exclude from the {lacks any severely mal- 
formed fruits. 

The fruits were stored under normal cold 
storage conditions for j^eriods ranging from 
to 5 months for Jonathans and to 
7 months for Granny Smiths. 

When removed from store all fruits were 
examined immediately, and then kept under 
ob.servation for a period of two to three 
weeks. 
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Results . — Fruits of both varieties in plots 
which were treated with i lb. borax per tree 
showed the lowest percentage of flesh break- 
down. Each variety also showed that the 
highest percentage of flesh breakdown is 
found in plots treated with 3 and 5 lb. of 
borax. 

Jonathan fruits in the i lb. of borax plots 
were, together with the no treatment fruits, 
the least affected with Jonathan Spot, 

Generally, fruits from trees which re- 
ceived 1 lb. of borax for one and two years 
were superior to all others. 

General Observations on Flesh Con- 
dition, Flavour and Skin Colour of 
Stored Fruits. 

1. Flesh Condition. — (A). Granny Smiths 
— usually the flesh of fruits in the no treat- 
ment plots was dry and tough compared 
with that of fruits in the i lb. of borax plot. 

In the 5 lb. of borax plots the flesh was 
always very soft, but fairly juicy. Within 
a few days after removal from* store, these 
fruits were not fit for consumption. 

Fruit from the sprayed plots usually 
showed a flesh inclined to be floury compared 
with the crisp, normal flesh of fruits in the 
I lb. borax plots. 

(B), Jonathan. — The flesh condition was 
similar to Granny Smith. In the 5 lb. borax 
plot the flesh was very poor. Fruits in the 
I lb borax plot were superior to all others. 

2. Flavour. — (A). Granny Smith — the 
poorest fruits were found in the 5 lb. borax 
plot. Some fruits in this plot were very 
unpalatable. The flavour of fruits in the 
no treatment plot was also very poor. 

(B). Jonathan — similar to Granny Smith 
with the exception that there was little differ- 
ence in the flavour of fruits in any plots 
except the 3 and 4 lb. borax ones; these 
were very poor. 


3. Colour .— following gives an indi- 
cation of the effects of borax on the skin 
colour of fruits. The variety was Cleopatra 
after two months in common store, and one 
bushel case of fruit in each treatment was 
examined. 


TrtMtment. 

Skin colour. 

Very yellow 
to yellow. 

Green. 

1 11? of bor.iix 

86 per cent. 

70 per cent. 

xoo per cent. 

14 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

nil. 

ij IJj of borax 

No trciatiiient 



Generally Granny Smiths in the 5 lb. borax 
plot retained their green colour for a longer 
period after removal from store, than any 
others. The colour in the i lb. borax plot 
was even, while in the no treatment and 
sprayed plots the fruits yellowed ahead of 
the others and the colour was very variable. 

The skin colour in Jonathans did not differ 
very much between the plots, but generallv 
the red colour in fruits from the no treat- 
ment and 3 to 4 lb. borax plots, was dull. 

The beneficial effect of borax on the green 
colour in Granny Smith apples has been 
demonstrated in an article by J. D. Bryden, 
describing the results obtained at Wagga 
Experiment Farm where boron deficiency 
does not occur (Agric. Gazette N.S.W. 
September, 1940, p. 525). 

Conclusions. 

The tests show that where fruits are suf- 
fering from boron deficiency their keeping 
quality can be greatly improved by the use 
of borax. 

The condition and life of fruits in cold 
store is not adversely affected by the borax, 
except when excessive amounts are applied 
to the tree. 

{To he concluded.) 


Newcastle Disease of Poultry. 

Danger from Illegal Introductton of Other Birds. 


Advice has been received from South Africa that 
Newcastle disease, one of the most serious epi- 
zootic and fatal diseases of poultry, has appeared 
, in that country, and there is strong suspicion that 
"the disease was introduced by illegal landing of 
birds from ships coming from the East. 

The danger which threatened South Africa also 
threatens Australia, and very serious consequences 

X36 


might follow the illegal landing of birds from 
ships. The disease can be spread by birds other 
than poultry. It was once introduced into Aus- 
tralia and stamped out at heavy cost. This is a 
further reminder of the necessity for strict quar- 
antine measures in connection with the introduction 
of birds and anitpi^ls into this country.— Max 
Henry, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 
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FRUITGROWERS 

AND 

MARKET GARDENERS 

Make sure of a clean crop by using a Reliable Non- 
Poisonous Dusting Powder for the Control of 

Grubs, Caterpillars, Aphis, Thrips and other Insect 
Pests, attacking Vegetables, Fruit and Flowers. 

COOPER’S 

DRYMAC 

Standardised 

DERRIS DUST 

NON-POISONOUS. 

Obtainable in 112 lb. sacks, 56 lb. sacks, 7 lb. bags, 

2 lb. and 1 lb. Cartons, 
from 

Growers, Associations, and Storekeepers everywhere. 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 

9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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PEST CONTROL 

A Complete Range of Dusts and Sprays are Available for the 
Destruction of “ Profit Eating ’’ Pests and Diseases. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

AP50 (Grub Control). TOMATO DUST. 

NICODUST No. 3. SULPHUR DUST. 

NICODUST No. 5. SPECIAL COMBINED MIXTURES. 

AZURINE DUST. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 


OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 
SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD POWDER. Price lOH- per lb. packed in 

1 cwt. drums. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £5 14s. Od. Nett. 
SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4.cycle “OHLSSON” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25.0s. Od. Nett. 


NOW AVAILABLE 

D. D.T. 


(dichloro— diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2Wo actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet. 

THEO. OHLSSON, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

XcleS STORE M 344Ss ss •• *s A£tcr hours* XJF 137Se 
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ins&ct 

^Kotcs cordributcd by tbc £ritomolqgical branch 


The Bean Fly (Agromyza phaseoli). 


GROWERS are reminded that, to control this 
pest, a regular spray programme must be 
adhered to, in order to destroy the eggs and 
larvae from time to time in the leaf-blades. This 
is most important, as when the maggots enter 
the leaf-stalks or the stems, they are not affected 
by the spray, and the neglect of even a day in 
the routine applications may enable sufficient 
maggots to enter the stems to cause serious 
injury. 

The bean fly, which is mainly a coastal pest 
in this State, infests ail varieties of climbing or 
" bush types of edible beans of the genus 
Phaseolus. 

"i'he adults are minute, black flies which 
measure about one-twelfth of an inch in 
length, and they may be seen on the leaves 
as soon as the i)lants are well through the 
ground. The eggs, which are laid singly 
in the tipper surfaces of the leaves, hatch 
within two days in warm weather, and the 
young maggots or larvae at first tunnel 
through the leaf, then commence to burrow 
down the leaf-stalk and finally make their 
way down through the stem. 

The maggots, which become fully-fed in 
about eight or nine days, enter their pupal 
or chrysalis stage within the stems and about 
nine or ten days later emerge as adult flies. 

The life-cycle from egg to adult may 
occupy less than three weeks in summer, but 
under cooler conditions may be almost three 
and a half months. 

There is a heavy mortality of all stages ol 
the insect during the winter, and this, 
together with the slower rate of develop- 
ment, results in only a few flies surviving 
to infest spring crops. Infestations, there- 
fore, are usually extremely light in all 
sowings made between June and October. 

In most areas, however, by about the end 
of December, the fliers have so increased in 


numbers that infestations arc severe in 
sowings made at this period and continue to 
be so, along the central coast, until about 
the end of April, and on the north coast, 
until about the end of May. 

As the larvae destroy all the inner tissues 
of the stems, severely infested plants turn 
yellow, when they are about eight to ten 
days old and commence to fall over and to 
die off. In lighter infestations the plants 
become yellow and their stems swollen and 
cracked, and they are readily broken off by 
the wind, but otherwise their yield may be 
satisfactory unless weather conditions are 
dry. 

Control. 

The following spray is recommended for 
the control of this pest: — 

Nicotine sulphate, i fluid oz. 

White oil emulsion, Cj/j fluid oz. 
Water, 4 gallons. 

ll is important that the first application 
of spra\' be made when the first plants 



which show through the ground in any par- 
ticular sowing, are not more than three days 
old. For instance, plants commencing to 
show, say Monday morning, should be 
sprayed on Wednesday. The second spray- 
ing should be made three days after the 
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first, and subsequent applications at intervals 
of four days. 

In most areas, sowings made in January 
and February and up to the middle of 
March, should be sprayed six or eight times, 
or until blossoming commences; sowings 
made during the latter half of March, at the 


approach of cool weather, require four to , 
six applications ; later plantings still, in 
April, usually require two to four sprays. 

Only the upper surfaces of the leaves 
should be sprayed, and 40 gallons of spray 
mixture is usually more than sufficient to 
spray an acre once. 


Mole Crickets {Gryllotalpa spp.) 


DURING the past few months, mole crickets 
have been reported cansing serious damage to 
seed beds, by burrowing throngh the soil 
beneath the plants, thus causing the roots to dry 
out and the plants to die. 

In their immature and aduh stages mole 
crickets may cause extensive injury to lawns, 
golf and bowling greens and tennis courts; their 
horizontal tunnelling just beneath the soil level 
destroys the smooth surface of the turf and 
causes injury to the grass. In addition^ smaD 
mounds of soil are freqnendy thrown up 
amongst the grass, causing further unevenness. 
In one instance more than seven hundred mole 
crideets were taken from a single golf green. 

Mole crickets may also occur in numbers in 
gardens, but weD-rooted plants do not usnaDy 
sufFer appreciable injury. Where crickets occur 
in seed beds, or amongst young plants, how- 
over, they may cause serious damage by 
churning up the soil, thus causing the smaU 
plants or germbating seeds to die. 

Some seven species of the genus GryU 
lotalpa are found in Australia, and of these, 
two species, G, africana, an introduced 
form and G. australis, occur as pests in New 
South Wales. 

Both are dull, yellowish-brown to dark- 
brown insects, w-ith black eyes, and measure 
about inches in length when mature. 
Their powerful front legs, which are par- 
ticularly adapted for digging, are broadly 
flattened and bear tooth-like projections. 
The soft wingcovers (tegmina) are short 
and rounded, while the hindwings, which are 
well-developed, are folded when not in use 
and project backwards beyond the wing- 
covers. At the tip of the abdomen there is 
a pair of feeler-like appendages or cerci. 
Although the adults are able to fly, they are 
seldom observed in flight. 

Mole crickets are able to produce loud 
jtridulations or “songs’" by vibrations of 
the wingcovers, upon which are situated 
special structures or files. Their organs of 


hearing or “ears’" arc situated on the tibiae 
of the front legs. 

The adults live in galleries or tunnels 
under the soil, and usually prefer sandy 
soils in moist situations. They construct 
vertical shafts, about 6 inches or more in 
depth at the ends of their galleries. Occasion- 
ally, at night, they come out into the open, 
but always shelter in the vertical tunnels 
during the day. 

Mole crickets are omnivorous feeders and 
burrow through the ground and amongst the 
roots of plants to obtain earthworms and 
various insects. They also feed on organic 
matter in the soil, grass roots, the roots and 
stems of seedlings, the roots of maize, sugar 
cane and vegetables, and also gnaw through 
succulent stems at ground level. There are 
also records of mole crickets collecting 
gcniiinating wheat and other seeds and 
storing them in circular chambers some 6 to 
12 inches underground, and in some 
instances they have been known to remove 
every seed from areas several square yards 
in extent. Cannibalism also occurs amongst 
them and the younger forms succumb to 
attacks of mature specimens. 

Mole crickets may be attacked by mites, 
parasitic nematode worms and "thynnid 
wasps. 

Life History. 

The females construct one or more egg- 
chambers and in these they deposit their 
eggs. About 200 eggs have been found in a 
single chamber. The eggs, which measure 
slightly less than ^ % inch in length, are 
ovoid and brown in colour. The newly- 
hatched crickets, which measure about i /5th 
inch, are active and greyish-brown in colour, 
and they increase in size by a series of six 
moults before reaching the adult stage. In 
their immature stages they resemble the 
adults in general form, but lack wings. 

Egg-laying has been observed to occur 
from November right through the summer 
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months, but the young which hatch from 
these eggs do not reach maturity until the 
following spring and summer, and while 
there appears to be only one generation each 
year, all stages may be observed during the 
summer months because of the prolonged 
oviposition period. In general, however, 
adults predominate in the early summer 
while immature forms are mainly seen in the 
late summer and through the autumn and 
winter. 

Control. 

As previously stated, the presence of mole 
crickets may be detected by the unevenness 
caused to the ground or grass, by the hori- 
zontal tunnels and the small mounds of 
earth. I f the horizontal tunnels are 
followed, the vertical shafts, in which the 
crickets shelter by day, can be located. The 
introduction of an Irritant contact insecticide 
into these shafts, either by means of a 
syringe or funnel, will cause the sheltering 
crickets to make their way to the surface, 
where they can readily be collected and 
destroyed. 

It is essential that any mixtures used 
should not injure the grass or other plant 
life. A satisfactory solution for this pur- 
pose is a nicotine sulphate and soap solution, 
used at the rate of : — 

Nicotine sulphate, i fluid oz. 

Hard soap, 3 oz. 

Water, 4 gallons. 

The following mixture has also been 
found very effective: — 

Derris powder (pure), i oz. 

Soft soap, 3 oz. 

Water, 3 gallons. 

Under certain circumstances a kerosene 
emulsion may be used to bring the crickets 
to the surface, but concentrated solutions 
of this emulsion will cause burning of grass 
roots around the treated areas. 

An emulsion of eucalyptus, prepared with 
soft soap, has also been found effective. 

Where areas are heavily infested, how- 
ever, locating the vertical tunnels and inject- 
ing the insecticide is a very laborious pro- 
cess, and it is easier, although more expen- 
sive, to flood the area with one of the above 
mixtures — ^a much greater quantity of liquid 
being required for effective results. 

The injection of infested turf with carbon 
bisulphide is also a very effective method 


of control. Carbon bisulphide, however, 
has to be injected with a special injector, 
so that it can be placed below the sur- 
face level to a depth of 4 to 5 
inches as this chemical is injurious to the 
grass. To be effective, it is necessary to 
inject ^4 fluid oz. into at least every square 



An Adult Mole Cricket. 


foul throughout the infested area. Carbon 
bisulphide is an evil-smelling, colourless 
liquid, which gives off a gas that is toxic to 
the crickets. It is extremely inflammable 
and explosive and all lights or fires should 
be kept well away during treatment. 

It has been observed that lawns which 
have been ‘^grub-proofed^’ with arsenate of 
lead are noticeably free of mole crickets.. 
“Grub-proofing” of lawns and golf greens 
is usually undertaken to control scarab* 
beetle larvae, popularly known as “white 
curl grubs,” and the method generally 
adopted is to mix 5 lb. of arsenate of lead 
powder with i bushel (approximately 2- 
kerosene tins) of screened moist (not wet) 
sand or a good top soil, and then to distribute 
the poisoned sand or soil evenly over 1,000^ 
square feet of turf. The poisoned soil is 
applied to the lawn when the grass is dry, 
and in order to build up a layer of poisoned’ 
soil this top dressing is repeated three years; 
in succession. 

A Mole Cricket Bait 

A bait which has proved of value for the 
control of mole crickets in seed-beds consists, 
of : — 

Broken rice, 5 lb. 

Barium fluosilicate, 4 oz. 

The method of preparing the bait is first 
to moisten the rice with about a pint of 
water. Then spread out the grain on sheets 
of paper and scatter the poison over it ; mix 
thoroughly and allow to dry. The bait is 
then ready for use, or may be stored if not 
required immediately. 

In ground which is known to be infested, 
the poisoned rice may be lightly worked into- 
the surface soil some days before planting. 
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or may be broadcast over the surface of the 
beds if the seeds have already been planted. 
The bait is best applied in the late afternoon 
or evening after irrigation or rain, w^hen the 
crickets come to the surface. The bait 
remains toxic for a week or more, but as the 
grain becomes moist in the soil it eventually 
rots and becomes less attractive. A second 
treatment after an interval of a week may 
prove necessary. 

If broken rice is not obtainable for the 
preparation of this poison bait, it is 
suggested that some other type of broken 
hard grain may be used as a substitute. 

Domestic animals are not attracted to the 
bait but poultry should not be allowed on 
treated land for at least a week after appli- 
cation of the bait. 


Benefidal Insects. 

Lacewings (Order Neuroptera). 

THE adults of lacewings are mostly small, 
fragile insects, and, as their popular name indi- 
cates, have numerous lace-like veins in their 
two pairs of wings. The adults are often 
attracted to lights at night 

Lacewings are widely distributed in New 
South Wales, and are commonly found in the 
orchard or garden, where their larvae feed upon 
scale insects, aphids and other small insects. 

There are two commonly occurring 
families, viz., the green lacewings, family 
Chrysopidae, and the brown lacewings, 
family Hemerobiidae, 



The Green Lacewintf and Etfga. 
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The adults of the green lacewings are 
bright-green in colour and possess two 
pairs of membranous clear wings, and metal- 
lic golden or coppery eyes. Some of these 
species, on account of their |3right eyes are 
known as “green golden cyes.^' 

The small white, oval eggs are laid on 
long slender ‘Stalks, in groups attached to 
'the surface of plants or on fence posts and 
stakes adjacent to their food. 

The larvae of the green lacewing are 
elongate and hairy, and are very active. 
Many of the species cover their bodies with 
the remains of their victims — aphids and 
scale insects on which they have fed, so that 
sometimes only their elongate mandibles are 
visible. This is apparently a means of pro- 
tecting them from their natural enemies. 
When fully- fed, the larvae spin pearly, 
spherical cocoons attached to the twigs or 
branches of trees, and in these they pass 
their pupal or chrysalis stage. When ready 
to emerge, the adult usually cuts a small 
circular opening through the cocoon to make 
its exit. 

The brown lacewings arc dull-brown in 
colour and their wings arc somewhat hairy. 
The eggs are not stalked, and their larvae, 
which feed on ajdiids and leaf-hoppers, are 
elongate and active like those of the green 
lacewing, but have more slender abdomens 
and do not cover their bodies with the 
.remains of their victims. The cocoons of 
the brown lacewings are oval in outline. 



Lc/t; Larva of the Greea Laeewing. 
Ktg/U: L«rva of the Brown L«eewio(f. 
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VEGETABLE 

GROVy^ING is of vital importance to your country 

GROW CAUUnfoWERS WITHOUT GRUBS 


using 


NOVEK/n 


OR 


WEILSPRAY 

EMItLSIOR 


D.D.T. DUST 
for dry dusting 


Ij iU U JLl U 1 U ii for wet spraying 

... to control adequately: 

Cabbage moth, thrips, white butterfly, aphis, 
rutherglen bug, jassids, green vegetable bug, 
potato moth. 

RATES OF USAGE. Wellspray Emulsion : I lb. 
in 25 gallons of water. No-Verm Dust : Apply to 
growing crops at the rate of 20-28 lbs per acre. 

In the seed-bed to prevent mildew use "Nosco” Azurine 
Dust or a combined spray of Oxi-crop and Cosan 
Colloidal Sulphur. 

★ No-Verm and Wellspray Emulsion are manufactured by 
Australia’s foremost agricultural chemical manufacturers, 

LANES PTY. LIMITED 

69 Abercrombie St., SYDNEY. 

Stocks held by storekeepers, nursery men, fruit growers’ 
organisations everywhere. 

Remember “ It pays to spray the Lane-way.” 
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NOTHING CAN TOUCH ROTARY TILLAGE! 



THE HOWARD ROTARY HOE 

The Howard ‘'D.H.22” Tractor combined with 4ift. hoe 

Think ot it ! In the one rotary action the soil is enriched with surface 
weeds, chopped into a fine fertilising humus and worked in , land is 
levelled, cleared of the gutters and runways which speed erosion. 

Howard Rotary Tillage keeps costs down — sends profits up ! 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

You can have immediate delivery of either pneumatic or steel 
wheeled models. 

N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS ; 

YORK MOTOR 

PXY. LTD. (Inc. ill VIc.l 



lOI-lll William Street, Sydney 


Phone FL262I. 
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PRESERVATION OF FRUIT JUICES. 

MUCH interett it bainff taken at the moment in the preservation of fruit juices. This 
subject was most comprehensively covered from the housewife’s angle several years ago 
in this journal by Mr. £. G. Hall, Fruit Research Officer, and the following is reprinted 
from his articles. 


J'liK preservation of fruit juices in the home i.N 
quite practicable with little more than the usual 
kitchen equipment, and will enable use to be made 
of these health-giving beverages during out-of- 
scason periods. Because of their vitamin and 
mineral content and general alkaline reaction in 
the body, the daily consumption of fruit juice.c 
is being increasingly advocated by medical 
authorities and nutrition specialists. A 50 per 
cent, retention of Vitamin C can reasonably be 
expected in juices preserved in the home by the 
methods described below, whereas it is almost 
entirely destroyed when jams and jellies are made. 
The Vitamin C content will slowly decrease during 
storage. 


Stone Fruits and Berries. 

Whereas citrus juices should not be filtered clear, 
other juices may be prepared as three types, 
depending on the amount of solid material left 
in the juice: — 

(a) Brilliantly clear juice, prepared by clari- 
fication and fine filtering — such as most 
commercial apple and grape juices. 

(b) Cloudy juice, prepared by ordinary press- 
ing and filtration as by straining through 
relatively fine cloth — such as cloudy 
apple, grape and pineapple juices. 

(c) Pulpy juice, prepared with a screening 
or macerating device or by coarse strain- 
ing so as to retain a considerable amount 
of fine pulp in the juice — such as apricot 
and tomato juices. 

Apart from their attractive appearance, bril- 
liantly clear juices are not desirable, as they have 
less flavour and less vitamin value than cloudy 
or pulpy juices. They arc also difficult to pre- 
re under home or farm conditions; therefore, 
me preserved juices should be either cloudy or 
pulpy. 


Fruit syrups, which can be used for flavour- 
ings, or for drinks by dilution with four or five 
parts of water, soda water or milk, can be pre- 
pared from fairly acid, highly-coloured and 
strongly-flavoured fruits such as berries and some 
varieties of plums, by the addition of to 54 Ih. 
sugar to each pint of juice after extraction. The 
addition of sugar helps considerably to preserve 
flavour and colour and i or 2 oz. of sugar to the 
pint can be added with advantage to nearly all 
juices. 

Selection of the Fruit. 

The fruit used should be at the soft, eating- 
ripe stage, and should be tree ripened for the 
full development of flavour and colour; if either 
greener or over-ripe fruit is used the juice will 
be of poor quality. It must be sound, clean and 
well washed and all utensils used must also be 
scrupulously clean to reduce initial contamina- 
tion of the juice to a minimum. 


Apricot, Peach and Nectarine Beverages. 

Because of their pulpy nature these are not 
strictly juices. As the pulp of apricots and 
yellow peaches, in common with other yellow- 
fleshed fruits, is rich in carotene, which has a 
high vitamin A value, the incorporation of a 
fair amount of pulp in the juice increases the 
vitamin content and it also improves the flavour 
of the juice. 

The later varieties of apricots, which have 
better quality, are better for juice than the earlier 
varieties. Peaches for juice should be yellow- 
fleshed, highly-flavoured and preferably free- 
stones. The liest variety for juice is J. H. Hale, 
and Elberta is also good; but the canning types 
of clingstones are not satisfactory as they are 
too weak in flavour. 
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Peach juice is not as good a product as the 
apricot and nectarine juices, being inclined to be 
weak in flavour and to develop bitterness; how- 
ever, it is quite satisfactory if only fully tree- 
ripened fruits of J. H. Hale or Elbcrta are 
used and if the preparation and processing are 
carried out rapidly. Pulpy apricot juice is an 
attractive product which blends well with other 
juices, particularly orange and pineapple. Nec- 
tarines make a very good pulpy beverage. 

Preparation. 

The soft, ripe fruit should first be thoroughly 
washed. Peaches should then be peeled by 
steaming for 4 minutes or by holding in boiling 
water for 2 minutes, after which the skins can 
be rubbed off; apricots and nectarines do not 
require peeling. The fruit is then halved, pitted, 
crushed and placed immediately in an aluminium 
or enamel pan, containing Jin inch of water, 
the pan having been placed on the stove and the 
water brought to the boil. * If a large quantity is 
being done the fruit should not be crushed but 
merely quartered and dropped immediately into 



Hot-preifiAtf Juice with the Aid of e Nut- cracker 
Type of Preac. 

lAfter Dearing, 

the pan to minimise waiting before heating, as 
peaches and nectarines, especially if crushed, 
quickly turn brown in the air. Rapid heating of 
the fruit, after cutting, to destroy the enzyme 
which causes the browning is essential. If there 
is any delay between peeling and heating, the 
quartered fruit should be held in cold water or 
preferably in a weak acidified syrup (2 lb. sugar 
and oz. citric acid per gallon). The fruit 
should be heated to 160 deg. Fahr. and kept at 
that temperature for 15 minutes, being well stirred 
to break up the pulp as much as possible. While 
hot the pulp is pressed through a single thickness 
of cheese cloth or butter muslin and as much 
juice as possible strained out by squeezing and 
working the cloth holding the pulp with the hands. 
This can also be done by folding the cloth over 
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the pulp after the first juice has stopped running 
through, holding in the hands and twisting the 
ends of the cloth in opposite directions. The 
cloth can also be gathered up in the form of a 
bag and pressed, as illustrated, between two 
boards, like large butter pats which are hinged 
with rope through holes at the wide end, to 
remove the remaining juice. If the juice is too 
thick and pulpy it should be mixed with about 
half its volume of clearer juice obtained by press- 
ing the pulp through a double thickness of cheese 
cloth. 

Sugar is then added to the juice at the rate of 
lb. to the gallon (2 ounces to the pint) ; more 
sugar can be added if desired. 

Hot-Fill Processing. 

The juice is then put back into the pan, heated 
rapidly to 170 deg. Fahr. (when steam first 
appears), with constant stirring to minimise 
scorching. It can also be heated in a double 
saucepan with occasional stirring. The hot juice 
is filled immediately into hot bottles to overflow- 
ing. The bottles are then sealed and stood upside 
down on wooden slats, bags or cloths in a hot 
water bath at 170 deg. Fahr., in which they are 
kept for 30 minutes. They are then taken out, 
cooled away from draughts, which may cause 
the bottles to crack, and then stored in the coolest 
dark place available. Cooling should be done as 
quickly as possible without cracking the bottles 
and can be done more quickly than in the air 
by slowly running cold water into the vessel and 
allowing it to overflow, thus gradually replacing 
the hot water with cold. 

The bottles are prepared by first thoroughly 
cleaning and then placing in cold water in the 
copper or other suitable vessel, with wooden slats 
or bags on the bottom to protect them from direct 
heat. The water is brought to the boil and boiling 
continued for ten minutes. The bottles are taken 
out and filled immediately with the hot juice. 


Plum Juice. 

Plums can either be prepared as a pulpy juice, 
as described above for apricots and peaches, or 
as a cloudy juice, as described below. 

The .selection of varieties is important. For a 
good juice a plum should have a rich colour and 
flavour and a fair amount of acid. The Diamond 
plum is good, and Satsuma is satisfactory be- 
cause of its rich flavour, although red varieties 
tend to give a brownish-looking juice. Yellow 
varieties with a rich colour give a more attractive 
juice, but are often somewhat weak in flavour and 
acid. The addition of sugar to the juice is more 
important than with apricots and peaches, as un- 
sweetened juice loses too much flavour and be- 
comes rather bitter; from i to 2 lb. of sugar 
should be added to each gallon of juice. 

To prepare a cloudy juice the fruit has to be 
heated more than for a pulpy juice, in order that 
it can be readily filtered. The plums should be 
well washed, crushed and heated with i pint of 
water to $ lb. fruit to 180 deg. Fahr. (a little 
hotter than when steam first appears), and held 
at that temperature for 30 minutes, with inter- 
mittent stirring to prevent any burning and to 
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break up the pulp. The pulp is squeezed through 
coarse linen, cheese cloth or butter muslin, as 
outlined for cloudy apricot juice, and then strained 
through fine linen or several thicknesses of cheese 
cloth or muslin to remove most of the fine pulp. 
The juice is then heated to 170 deg. Fahr. and 
processed at that temperature for 30 minutes by 
the hot fill method described above. 

Sweetened plum juice makes a very good drink 
diluted with three parts of water to one of juice 
and served cold. It is much improved by the 
addition of a small amount of fresh orange juice 
when serving. 


Prune Juice. 

The healtli value of prunes can be obtained in 
a more attractive form by serving prune juice, 
which is more correctly an extract of prunes made 
by extracting dry prune.s several times with 
boiling water. 

1st Extraction . — Wash the dry prunes, add 2^ 
pints of water to each pound of prunes, and 
simmer with the lid on for 2]^ hours, drain and 
keep the liquid. 

'2nd Extraction . — Add pints of water for 

•each original pound and simmer again for I hour, 
drain and keep the liquid. 

3rd Extraction . — Add i pint of water for each 
original pound and simmer again for i hour, 
drain and keep the liquid. 

Combine the three extracts and add the juice 
pressed out from the prunes remaining. The 
juice can be concentrated by boiling, if desired, 
and is improved by adding lemon juice to taste, 
and is then hot filled and processed at 170 deg. 
Fahr. for 30 minutes, as outlined above for 
apricots. 

A good juice can be prepared from fresh 
prunes by following the procedure given for 
plums, with the exception that it is not necessary 
to add more than Y2 lb. of sugar per gallon of 
juice. 

The d’Agen variety makes a better juice than 
the Robe, and small, undergrade prunes can be 
made use of by turning them into juice. 


Berry Juices. 

Loganberries, black currants, blackberries, and 
raspberries make good juices. The fully ripe 
*berries are sorted, washed, crushed and heated 


to ISO deg. Fahr. in an aluminium or enamel pan 
with inch of water on the bottom, with stirring 
to mash the berries, and held at that tempera- 
ture for IS minutes. Press immediately, prefer- 
ably in a rack and cloth press, such as that illus- 
trated; if such a press is not available then the 
berries could be pressed through coarse linen, or 
double cheese cloth between two boards, as 
illustrated. 

Then heat rapidly to J90 deg. Fahr. and cool 
quickly; stand overnight to settle, and in the 
morning the clear juice can be .syphoned off and 
the bottom liquid iiltered through a jelly bag or 
several thicknesses of butter muslin or cheese 
cloth, after which the two lots of juice are mixed, 
I lb. or 2 lb. sugar being added to each gallon 
of juice (black currant will probably need more) 
and thoroughly dissolved; then heat to 170 deg. 
Fahr. and process at that temperature for 30 
minutes by the hot fill method. 

Berry Fruit Syrups. 

On account of their rich flavour, strong colour 
and acid character, berry fruits are most suitable 
for the preparation oi syrups. The procedure is 
the same .as for berry juices except that 4 lb. 


j Wire Baskets Available. 

1 WIRE baskets for holding jars of fruit, and 
i xvhich facilitate, lifting the hollies in and 
i out of the ivatcr bath, are iwzv available. 
I This type of basket zvas illustrated in the 
j January number of the Gaaetle. 


to 6 lb. sugar is added to each gallon of juice. 
This greater amount of sugar gives a better reten- 
tion of colour and flavour. After the sugar has 
been thoroughly dissolved, the juice should be 
strained again before processing to remove any 
fibres w'bich may have been in the sugar and to 
clear the juice further. 

Preservatives. 

If the juices or syrups are required to keep for 
more than a day after opening, preservative 
should be added immediately after filtering, by 
dissolving in a little water and stirring into the 
juice. It is recommended that i grain of sodium 
benzoate and 2 grains of sodium metabisulphite 
or potassium metabisulphite be added to each pint 
of juice. 

(To be continued.) 


Occurrence of Stickfast Flea in Riverina. 


1A»u.owing the detection of stickfast flea (Echid- 
nophaga gallinacca) in, poultry on a number of 
•properties at Narrandera, Gogeldrie and Griffith, 
the Narrandera Pastures Protection District has 
T)ecn declared a Quarantine Area vide Stock Dis- 
-eases Notification No. 256, published in Govern- 
ment Gazette No. 6 of i8th January, 1946. 

The movement of poultry, birds, cats, dogs and 
J goats out of the Narrandera Pastures Protection 


District is strictly controlled and can only legally 
be made after compliance with the provisions of 
Regulations 116, 117. and 118 of the Stock Dis- 
eases .Act, 1923-34. Any movement of such stock 
is permitted conditional upon the owner or person 
in charge obtaining a special permit (Form 3) 
from a Government Veterinary Officer or an In- 
spector of Stock for such movement. 
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Approved Seed— March^ 1946. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. For this service a charge 
of 2s. 6d. is made for each insertion of each 
variety listed. The number of varieties listed on 
behalf of each grower will be restricted to twenty- 
five for the time being. The Department may 
inspect the crop producing the seed, and in all 
cases a sample of the seed must be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture with information as to 
the location of its production, and must be accom- 
panied by the fee indicated above. 

If any seed producer does not wish to pay the 
advertising charge he may submit his name with 
the variety of seed and sample to the Department, 
and if it is approved his name will be listed in 
the Department and information will be supplied 
regarding it to inquirers. 

Cabbage — 

Yates Select Succession, No. 64 146— Arthur 
Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, 
Sydney. 

Yates Enkhuizen Glory — A. Yates & Co. Pty. 
Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Yates Vanguard— Arthur Yates & Co. Pty. 
Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 


Lettuce — 

Imperial 615 — Arthur Yates Sc Co. Pty. Ltd., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Cauliflower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Yates Phenomenal Early — Arthur Yates & Co. 
Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Yates Phenomenal Five Months — Arthur Yates 
& Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 
Yates Phenomenal Main Crop— Arthur Yates 
& Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Onions — 

Extra Early Flat White — A. Yates & Co. Pty. 
Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Hunter River Brown — A. Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Beet — 

Yates Derwent Globe (Improved Crimson 
Globe) — A. Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex- 
street, Sydney. 

Yates Early Wonder — A. Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 

Swede — 

Yates Champion Purple Top — A. Yates & Co.. 
Pty. Ltd., 184 Sussex-street, Sydney. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis- 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom- 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 


information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties: — 

T omatoes — 

Rouge de Marmande, Pearson. 


The Black Beeue Pest. 

(Continued from page 124.) 


mid-November and Christmas week, vary- 
ing from district to district and from year 
to year. 

On the other hand, sowing should not be 
delayed unduly after the old generation has 
died off, because over-late sowing will sub- 
ject the young maize to damage by the new 
generation of beetles which emerges in late 
summer and early autumn. 

There is much evidence to suggest that 
bare fallowing of the land between August 
and the middle of March would be of value 
in killing out beetle infestatiotis. Similarly 
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cultivation of summer row-crops to elimin- 
ate summer grass and other grass weeds, 
should do much to prevent the building up- 
of beetle populations in the autumn. 

Where black beetle is troublesome, 
headlands should be kept free of grass and’ 
weeds. Large populations of the pest com- 
monly develop in grassy headlands, and: 
these beetles are capable of crawling into^ 
adjacent beetle-free land and damaging any 
susceptible crop growing therein. Once' 
cleared of grass and weeds the headland 
could be sown down to lucerne or a suitable* 
cloven 
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The best seed sown — a good crop grown. 

Yates’ Reliable Seeds are an Investment 


MARKET GARDENERS, FARMERS and HOME GARDENERS 

study our claim this way. 

1. VEGETABLE GROWERS. — Your aim is to supply an evergrowing public 
demand with ONLY the highest quality vegetables, true in type and flavour. 

2. FARMERS. — ^When you purchase new blood, you buy the best, in tact you 
demand it. 

3. YOUR HOME. — Lawns and shrubs to give it dignity, tiowcrs to beautify. 
Each of these thoughts have a very important place in EVERYMANS life. The first 
two his livelihood, the last his home, where he relaxes and spends the greater part of 
his leisure hours. 

Is it economically sound when your livelihood and comfort depend on it — 
to sow and reap a poor harvest from cheaper seed, when there is readily available, at 
little extra cost, seed that is cleaned, tested for germination; seed that has been cultured, 
tried and proved to be the very best. 

The answer is NO — sow good clean seed-'^sow YATES* RELIABLE 
SEEDS and improve that dividend. 

YATES* RELIABILITY is based on:— 

1. A modern, efficient laboratory for seed testing. 

2. A 40-acre trial station. 

3. Expertly supervised seed farms. 

4. An organisation backed by over 100 years of seed trade knowledge. 

6,000 AUSTRALIAN STORES STOCKING THE POPULAR YATES' PACKETS 

PROVIDE A NATION-WIDE SEED-SERVICE. 

Write for Yates* Catalogue and Current Monthly Price List of bulk 
Agricultural and Market Carden Seeds, both post free. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

Australia’s Greatest Seed House 
184 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Telephone: 
MA6771 (9 lines). 


Letters: 

Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Telegrams : 

** Seedsman, Sydney.* 
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THE BREEDING AND FATTENING OF LAMBS 
On Irrigation Areas. 

K. R. Howe, Senior Sheep and Wool Instructor. 


THE irrigatioii areas of New South Wales have 
played a big part in lamb production, and are 
destined to play an even larger part iu the future 
development of the fat lamb raising industry. 

Lamb raising under irrigation conditions is 
not without its peculiar problems and the pur- 
pose of this article is to draw attention to them, 
where possible, to offer a solution, and at the 
same time to stress the need for research in 
various directions. 

The irrigation areas of New South Wales 
fall broadly into two divisions. The Mur- 
ruinbidgec Irrigation Area may be termed 
an intensive system of irrigation, i.c., every 
acre of land to which water can be gravi- 
tated, may be irrigated. Irrigation areas 
such as the Eerriqiiin, Wakool. the pro- 
posed Deniboota and Dcnimein schemes, 
however, have been and are to be opened 
u]) for a much less intensive system of irri- 
gation. The basis of allotment of water 
in these latter cases is one acre foot of 
water for every ten acles of the holding 
These southern schemes arc to be regarded 
as an insurance against drought, rather than 


as a means of increasing the carrying 
capacity of the holdings. Fortunately, land- 
holders during the past few extremely dry 
seasons have been able to purchase excess 
water when it has been available. In many 
cases the amount of water utilised has been 
more than three times the normal water 
right of the holding. 

Whereas, on the Murrurnbidgec Irri- 
gation Area sheep were introduced long 
after the establishment of the area for 
fiuit, rice, dairy products, etc., and take 
a very secondary position in the gross pro- 
duction ; in the southern Riverina, irriga- 
tion has been introduced to a well-estab- 
lished fat lamb raising district. It is prob- 
able therefore, that in the future, the in- 
lluence of irrigation on Iamb raising will be 
great(*r in the southern districts than on 
the IMnrrumbidgee Scheme. 

\e\ ertheless, the problems arc much the 
same in either region, but their incidence 
is nuilti])licd by the degree of intensity of 
irrigation. Thus one might reasonably ex- 
peel to tind more trouble from disease, 



Croisbred Ewe« sad Lsmbt Grazing on Irrigsted Pasture, 
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parasites and nutritional disorders on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area because of 
the greater amount of water available to 
each holding, permitting the production of 
rich, permanent pastures and in turn, 
higher carrying capacity. 

The Pastures on Irrigation Areas. 

Much research and thought have been 
put into the discovery of pasture species 
suitable for irrigation. The same might 
also be said of soil types, and it is possible 
for the irrigationist to obtain definite in- 
formation from the Department to guide 
him in the choice of the most suitable pas- 
tures for his holding. It is proposed there- 
fore to discuss them only somewhat gener- 
ally in this article. 

There are two types of irrigation pas- 
tures, namely, permanent and annual. 

The permanent stands usually consist of 
a mixture such as perennial rye and/or pas- 
palum and/or Phalaris in combination with 
some perennial clover, c,g., White Dutch. 
These require a lot of water for maximum 
production, and are to be recommended on 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area or in 
very small areas in the less intensive 
systems of irrigation in conjunction with 
annual pastures. Roughly three to four 
times as much water is required, for maxi- 
mum returns from permanent pastures as 
from annual pastures. 

Annual pastures such as .Subterranean 
clover and Wimmera rye grass are to be 
advi.sed where limited quantities of water 
only are available and to enable the laying 
down of the maximum area to winter pas- 
tures with the greatest economy in the use 
of water. 

These pastures depehd on tlie winter 
rains to supplement the irrigation water 
and in normal years satisfactory returns 
may be obtained from foun waterings ( two 
in the autumn and two in the spring), 
^^S^J'^R^ding acre feet per year. 

Lucerne requires about the same amount 
of water as permanent stands, but it will 
stand up to water shortages much better. 
The irrigationist must decide himself, how 
he can best utilise the available water, re- 
membering that he cannot hope to estab- 
lish the same area of permanent pastures 
as he would annual pastures. He should be 
able to provide a small area of permanent 
pastures (say 20 acres) and lucerne and 


still allow sufficient water to lay out a fairly 
large area of Subterranean clover and Wim- 
mera rye grass. 

Sufficient water and the proper use of it 
are most important to ensure maximum 
returns from irrigated pastures. Careless 
use of water may result in reed growth and 
souring of the pastures. Too little water 
on the other hand restricts the growth and 
use of the pasture. It is very important to 
topdress with superphosphate regularly. 

The Importance of Fodder Crops. 

The irrigation farmer would be well ad- 
vised not to overlook the importance of 
fodder crops in considering the best means 
of utilising his water right. Early-sown 
oats and barley provide excellent grazing 
and are very suitable for an early drop of 
lambs. Further, it takes very little water 
to ensure the success of a cereal crop for 
hay or grain. Too many men are prone to 
gamble on the season despite the avail- 
ability of water for cereal crops. 

Lucerne would more correctly come 
under the category of fodder crops, though 
frequently treated as a pasture. A small 
area of lucerne will provide a surprising 
amount of hay and with reasonable dhre in 
management five tons or better of hay per*' 
acre could be conserved. Irrigated lucerne 
as a grazing proposition leaves much to be 
desired. Greatest success has been obtained 
when it is grazed in conjunction with a 
paddock of dry roughage or supplementary 
fodders. The WTiter lias actually seen 
lambs go back in condition on lush lucerne 
alone. The value of lucerne hay as a 
fodder, however, cannot be disputed, and 
as a cash crop the returns from hay are 
far in excess of returns from sheep grazed. 

Summer crops such as Japanese millet, 
.Sudan grass and Amber cane are useful — - 
pi'oviding bulky feeds for unexpected 
contingencies — ^but it should be remembered 
that such crops are gross feeders and take 
a lot out of the soil. Further, they require 
an enormous amount of water to sustain 
them. 

Fodder Conservation as Drought Insurance. 

Irrigation was introduced to the semi- 
arid regions of the southern Riverina, not 
with the idea of materially increasing pro- 
duction, but to ensure against drought, and 
guarantee continuity of production. These 
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distBcts, with an average rainfall rising 
from 14 to 18 inches per year, were able 
to produce marketable sucker lambs four 
years out of five. The odd drought year 
prevented the regular yearly consignments 
of fat lambs to market. Irrigation was in- 
tended to bridge this gap, irrigated pas- 
tures, etc., being used as a supplement to 
existing natural pastures in average to good 
years and as a standby in adverse seasons. 

During the limited time in which water 
has been available to these districts no 
less than five 0; t of nine years have been 
below average as far as rainfall is con- 
cerned. Yet regular consignments of lambs 
have been forwarded to the fat stock 
markets as compared with greatly restricted 
activity and in some cases total failure of 
the fattening of lambs under ^‘dry” condi- 
tions on adjacent areas. 


time that this practice received the coiv- 
sideration of every man running sheep, onf 
and off the irrigation areas. Were fodder 
conservation given its proper place, it 
should come before the establishment oC 
pastures; yet the stacks of hay and grain 
silos are still too few and far between. 

Sheep breeders should put by, over a 
period of seasons, sufficient fodder in the 
form of hay, grain and silage to withstand 
at least a year's drought. It is contended 
that the irrigationist has still further obli- 
gations to the community in the storing of 
fodder for sale to sheep raisers in less 
favoured areas, or districts in which it is 
impossible to grow fodder. 

Hay (lucerne, pasture, wheaten and 
oaten), grain (wheat and oats) and silage 
all play a particular part in the feeding of 
sheep during drouglit. The use of con- 



It is questionable whether irrigated pas- 
tures alone will carry a flock over a pro- 
longed drought and one should remember 
that water supplies are not inexhaustable, 
and also that further distribution of water 
will be effected each year; so that more 
calls will be made on the water supplies as 
time goes on. Irrigationists who were de- 
pending on pasture to carry them through 
1945 were faced with a grave crisis but for 
timely rain in June; this, despite the fact 
that a plentiful supply of water was avail- 
able during the last irrigation season. 

These facts are presented to emphasise 
the need for fodder conservation, and it is 

C 


served fodder in the form of supplementary 
feeding will be referred to later in the 
article. 

Only by conserving fodder in conjunction 
with irrigated pastures can the irrigationist 
completely insure against drought. Just as 
the keen business man establishes a sinking 
fund against economic contingencies so 
mu.st the sheep breeder realise the wisdom 
of building up a sinking fund of fodder. 

The Avenues of Prodnetion. 

The irrigation areas offer numerous 
avenues of production from sheep — wool or 
meat or both. 
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The fattening of store lambs from the 
less favoured areas not only pays the irri- 
gationist handsomely, but tends to keep 
store prices at a satisfactory level from the 
seller’s point of view. The profit made by 
the irrigalionist, of course, depends on the 
margin between the store and the fat price. 
Were it not for the irrigation areas it is 
doubtful if store values would firm at a 
satisfactory level. Much use is made of 
irrigated j)astures in this scheme, parti- 
cularly during the summer and early 
autumn and quite a few men prefer it to 
the breeding of sheep for fattening. Others 
work this scheme in between lamb drops, 
but sufficient feed for ensuring lamb drop 
must be kept in mind. 

Sheep are usually bred on irrigation areas 
for meat or dual purpose production. Dual 
purpose production means the breeding and 
maintenance of a flock of sheep possessing 
a profitable carcase and profitable wool. 
These flocks usually consist of Corriedales 
or Corriedale grades. After five generations 
of breeding back to the Corriedale the flock 
becomes, virtually, a pure Corriedale. The 
wether portion and the culls from the ewe 
portion of each drop are marketed as fat 
sheep or lambs (according to fattening 
rate) ajid the remainder of the ewe drop 
is retained to build up the flock to a type 
possessing a shapely carcase and carrying 
a profitable type of wool. Aged ewes from 
these flocks make good mothers for fat 
lamb raising when mated to one of the 
quick maturing Down breed rjms. 

There is thus always a ready market for 
surplus stock, whether as fats or as 
breeders. 

Cross breeding for fat Iamb j^roduction 
falls into two broad sections : ( i ) Breed- 
ing from the Merino ewe and British long- 
wool ram for the first cross lamb; (2) 
breeding from the longwool x Merino 
half bred or crossbred ewe and the Down 
type ram for export lambs. 

The Merino ewe is not suited to the con- 
finement of small paddocks so essential to 
ma^^imum grazing on irrigated pastures or 
crops ; furthermore, it does not show to ad- 
vantage on intensive irrigation farms. 

Where the largest proportion of the hold- 
ing is non-irrigable, such as the Berriquin 
and Wakool areas, the Merino ewe may be 
employed satisfactorily, as it is not then 

Bmmm 14a 


subject to the troubles occasioned by the 
prolonged damp and semi-swampy condi- 
tions associated with ])ermanent irrigation 
pastures. In these areas the Merino serves 
a useful purpose in the production of first 
cross lambs for local or home markets when 
mated to a British longwool ram. Ac- 
tually, only a small percentage of these 
lambs are graded fit for export so that the 
majority are absorbed by the local lamb 
trade. 

Export Iamb raising on irrigation areas 
is perhaps the most popular line of breed- 
ing, particularly in early, quick fattening 
districts. Every encouragement is given 
to this type of breeding, for any expansion 
of the fat lamb industry must be along the 
lines of an exportable surplus. When con- 
sidering the }x)ssibilities of extending the 
export season one must realise that this can 
only be achieved by m/irketing earlier ; back 
into July and August. In many localities 
it is quite impossible, due to seasonal pecu- 
liarities, to market lambs before October, 
but on the irrigation areas, particularly the 
warmer, earlier districts, the early lamb can 
be produced. Thus, those areas will play an 
important part in any extension of the 
export season. 

In lamb raising, either for the local or 
export market, continuity of supply is re- 
quired. Irrigation areas are in a position 
to fill in the gaps between peaks of pro- 
duction. The facilities which exist for the 
control of pasture and crop growth at any 
time of the year make the mating pro- 
gramme and the lambing period a matter 
of judicious management. With certain 
reservations, the lambing may be so regu- 
lated as to produce choicest quality lambs 
at any time of the year. This is a distinct 
help in any national effort designed to regu- 
late production for local and overseas mar- 
kets, maintain continuous supply or stabilise 
price levels. 

In the southern Riverina fat lamb 
breeders are well situated as regards trans- 
port facilities and proximity to markets. 
Located approximately 200 miles by rail 
from market as compared with almost 
double the distance in the case of the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area, these districts 
have a distinct advantage in respect to 
minimum loss of body weight and bloom in 
transit. 

{To be continued.) 
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INOCULATE 

THE MODERN WAY 

With the GRAZCOS AUTOMATIC 
INOCULATING and DRENCHING SYRINGE 

{McKay Patent') 

1 his famous Syringe s again available with these 
important features: — 

(1) Transparent cylinder graduated I -10 c.c’s. 
Every dose visible. 

(2) Special “ Slay-On ** needles. 

(3) Nozzle for drenching with Carbon Tetra- 
chloride. 

(4) Fits direclly on lo vaccine bottles, eliminating 
danger of contaminating vaccine. 

Price £ 4 / 7/6 

Complete with harness anc^ fittings, drenching nozzle 
and 2 “Stay-On” needles. (Postage 1/-.) 


The Graziers’ Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 
GRAZCOS HOUSE, 46 YOUNG ST., SYDNEY. 



That Is A 
Sound Combination 

^ It has consistently proved its soundness for over half 

Its value arises from the merit of Winchcombe 
Carson's work as selling brokers in conjunction with the 
excellent store facilities they provide for the handling 

SYDNEY OR NEWCASTLE— CONSIGN TO— 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Offices — Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney; 10 Watt Street, Newcastle; and at 
Yasa, Orange, Forbes, Bourke, Armidale. 
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STOCK PRODUCTS 


All Vctamac Prepara- 
tions are absolutely 
reliable, efficacious and 
proved by owners of 
Cows, Sheep, Horses 
and Pigs. 


A Comprehensive Range 

Backed By An Efficient Field Service. 


For Sheep. 

Stock Dranch. 

Worm Dranohan. 

Fluka Branch. 

Calcium Branch. 

Shaap Blp. Madlcation. 
Footrot Traatmant. 
Blow Fly Oil. Vaccinal. 
Branding- Fluid. 


Horses and Cows. 

Bazativa Branch. 
Ointmant. 

Vaginitis Traatmant. 
Calcium Branch. 
Antiiaptic Capiulai. 
Ziiquid Antiiaptic. 
Bmhrocation. 

Bairy Maal. 


FZOS~Fiff Branch. 

CABVBS— <laU Food. 

Literature free. 

Obtainable from all Storakoepera or direct from: 

Stock Service Department, 

A. H. MoDONALD & COMPANY 

116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. Branckei all States. 


The Light 
Of Leadership 


DIESEL FUEL INJECTION EQUIPMENT mass produced to microscopic precision 
standards is another Pyrox ** Beacon*' of progress in the pioneering and development of a 
great Australian Industry. 

Australian production of Diesel Fuel Injection Equipment is a manufacturing achievement 
that further strengthens famous, nation-wide PYROX DIESEL SERVICE. 

In ail Australian Capitals, Diesel Service Depots, under the management of Pyrox-trained 
experts, are fully equipped for testing, overhaul, repair, general maintenance, and the 
supply of Injection Spare Parts for all makes of Diesel Engines. 




rox DIESEL SERVICE 


In SYDNEY PYROX PTY. LTD. 
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THE BUFFALO FLY (Lypewsia exigua). 

A Survey of the Position and a Discussion of Control Measures.* 


H. G. Belschner, D.V.Sc., Deputy Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 

THE rapidity with which the buffalo fly is advancing south in Queensland gives cause 
for considerable concern, especially as there appears to be little hope of arresting 
the advance of the pest. 

There may be a limit to how far south the fly will spread, but at present this is 
not known, and, in spite of work which has been carried out by entomologists, based 
mainly on the temperature life cycle curve, it would be mere conjecture to suggest die 
southern boundary of the ultimate distribution of the fly. In 1930 Professor Handschin, an 
eminent entomologist, visited this country at the invitation of the Council for Scienific 
and industrial Research, to make investigations into the buffalo fly problem. He stated 
in his report that he did not expect the fly would extend much further than Rockhampton. 
At the present time, the fly is more than 100 miles below Rockhampton and still 
advancing. 

During last summer drought conditions impeded the fly movement to some extent, 
but it is anticipated that, with normal rain this summer, the fly will move south very 
rapidly. 


On J^rcl October, 1945, the ^'fly line’’ ran 
roughly from Bororen, near the coast 
< between Gladstone and Maryborough), 
•through Baralaba, in the Dawson \'alley, to 
Sj)ringsure. These three places are rough- 
ly in the same latitude, that is they are just 
south of the 20th South parallel of latitude. 
West of S})ringsure, the line is indefinite. 
Indications at that date were that the fly was 
again becoming active, and it was anticipated 
that the extension of the affected area would 
be apparent in the near future. 

At the present rate of progress, the fly 
must comparatively soon enter the North 
Coa.st dairying districts of New South Wales 
•and possibly further west from the coast. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed, and 
whilst there does not appear to be any prac- 
tical way of arresting the spread of this 
winged insect, certain notable advances have 
been made on the control of the buffalo fly 
by oflficers of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, especially by Mr. K 
R. Norris, M.Sc., officer-in-charge of buf- 
falo fly investigations at Malanda on the 
Atherton Tablelands, and also elsewhere in 
•conjunction with the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Stock, Queensland. 

A general account of the life history and 
'biology of the bffffalo fly and a description 
of the American horn fly trap for the con- 

* An addr<MB given to the Tabulam Branch of the 
Graaiars* Aisooiation on 8th January, Z94^* 


trol of the pest was prepared by officers of 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research and Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, QueensL^nd, and issued recently 
by the Queensland and New South Wales 
Departments of iVgriculture as a pamphlet 
entitled '*The ]^>uffalo Fly and its Control 
by the Means of a Trap.” 

Since then, two further informative cir- 
culars entitled “Use of D.D.T. to Control 
the Buffalo Fly,” and “A New Type of 
Trap for the Control of the Buffalo Fly,” 
respectively, have been issued by the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. I 
propose to quote from these circulars, 
especially tiic one on D.D.T. during this 
address. 



Buffalo Fly Infested Animal. 

Showing typical raw patches on neck and around the eyes. 
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Description of the Buffalo Fly. 

The buffalo fly is a small, dark-grey fly, 
about half the size of the common house fly, 
and somewhat similar to it in general appear- 
ance. 

The outstanding difference is that the buf- 
*falo fly has a sharp, piercing proboscis, 
whereas the house fly has soft mouth parts 
adapted for licking and incapable of pierc- 
ing. 

The proboscis of the l)uli'alo fly is espec- 
ially adai)ted for blood sucking. The flies 
live on the blood of the host. When resting 
on a beast, the buffalo fly holds the wings 
either folded flatly bn top of on^ another 
over the hinder parts of the body, or else 
but from the body, broad arrow fashion. 

In bright sunlight the wings are very 
iridescent and, under these conditions, can 
be easily detected on an animal. If a wind 
is blowing, the flies will be found on the 
sheltered side of the animal, and during rain 
they move to the lower parts of the l)easts. 

Primarily a parasite of the buffalo, the 
domestic animals most seriously affected in 
Australia are cattle. Horses are also com- 
monly attacked and flies have been seen on 
pigs, dogs and sheep. Flies have been known 
to alight on the backs of slaughtermen and 
other persons working amongst heavily in- 
fested stock, but without causing great in- 
convenience. The flies quickly return to 
the cattle. Man and animals other than 
cattle serve only as temporary hosts to the 
fly, which can survive permanently only in 
areas inhabitated by cattle or buffaloes, as it 
breeds in the dung of these animals. 

During a visit to North Queensland in 
1944, cattle showing grades of infestation 
from light to heavy were examined. It was 
noticed that a decided preference was .showm 
by the fly for bulls and stags, and calves 
were less troubled by the fly than mature 
stock. Purebred cattle appeared to be more 
severely attacked than crossbred cattle. 

The flies usually congregate in greatest 
numbers around the withers and shoulders, 
and on the flanks, but they may be scattered 
in fair numbers over the neck, ribs and back, 
and, in small numbers, on other parts of the 
body and on the legs. On the head the 
corners of the eyes are common sites. 

At Innisfail a moderate to heavy infes- 
tation was seen in a mixed mob of dairy and 


beef cattle put together for in.spection. By 
far the heaviest infestation was on a Devon 
bull. Jt was estimated that at least 1,000 
flies rose from the animal when it was 
moved. Steers were also heavily infested, 
and the cows showed a less severe infesta- 
tion. The calves were only lightly infested. 
The reasons for the t)reference of the fly 
for certain beasts are not fully understoocl, 
but it seems likely that differences in odour 
may play some part. 

Differentiation Between Buffalo Flies and Other 
Flies Occurring on Cattle. 

Stable flies, march flies and bush flies 
are all larger than the buffalo fly, and the 
sandfly is mudi smaller. 

There is really only one fly found on 
cattle with which buffalo fly might be con- 
fUvSed and that is a small non-biting fly 
known as llydrofaca australis. This is a 
small, dark grey, almost black, fly about the 
same size as the buffalo fly, but of a more 
robust build. 

Whilst the buffalo fly does not walk any 
great distance on the hide of the bea.st, flight 
being by far the more usual means by which 
the fly travels from place to place on the 
host, Hydrotaca australis runs around rest- 
lessly on the hide. The wings of this species 
are not so iridescent as those of the buffalo 
fly when seen in sunlight, and they are also 
held at a more acute angle to the body. A 
close examination with a magnifying glass 
will show that II. australis has a soft, re- 
tractile sucking proboscis, whilst that of the 
buffalo fly is erect and stands out from the 
underside of the head. 

H. australis is fre(|uently seen in numbers 
around sores primarily caused by scratching 
as a re.sult of buffalo fly irritation. It is 
also more common on the legs and l)ellv than 
the buffalo fly. 

Life HistoTy. 

Unlike other blood-sucking flies, such as 
mosquitoes, march flies and sandflies, which 
visit cattle only when food is required, the 
buffalo fly remains on the host throughout 
the whole of the adult life, leaving the 
animal only when disturbed or to fly to 
another animal or for the purpose ol laying 
eggs in bovine dung. The early stages of 
the life cycle are passed in the dung, the 
eggs developing into the larva, then to the 
pupa, and finally the adult fly emerges and 
immediately seeks the host. 
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The life cycle may ])e completed in nine 
to eleven days in the summer, but may be 
delayed as long as forty-six days or more in 
the winter. The length of time the flies 
live on cattle is not delinitely known, and 
appears In vary a good deal. It is probablx 
from ten to twenty days. Jwen under 
fav(jurable conditions the length of life away 
from the bo.st is about twenty-four hours. 

Introduction of the Buffalo Fly to Australia. 

'idle buffalo fly is said to have been intro- 
duced to Australia in 1^25, when a number 
of buffaloes were brought from d'imor to the 
Northern Territory. For many years the 
fly remained confined to the area around 
Darwin, and it was not until 1912 that the 
late Dr. (nlrutb, then Administrator of the 
Northern Territory, drew attention to the 
existence of the fly and suggested that it 
would become a major pest of cattle. 

During the next fifteen years the fly 
sjircad rajiidly as a result of extensive cattle 
movements, and by 1927 its area of distribu- 
tion extended from Jb’oome, in W'e.steni 
Australia, to tlu* western borrler of (Queens- 
land. 

It cnissed into (Queensland below C'amoo- 
weal in i()2<S. 

During subseijuent years, the distribution 
of the fly in the northern State has fluc- 
tuated a good deal, dejiending uj>on rainfall 
and cattle movement. In dry years, the fly 
receded almost to the border, but the occur- 
rence of wet sea.sons in 1939 to 1941 resulted 
in the fly crossing the low rainfall areas 
bordering the Gult of C^ari)entaria and con- 
tinuing its progress towards the east coast 
of Queensland. 

Once the fly reached the coast, it spread 
rapidly south until it has now reached a 
point 100 miles south of Rockhampton. In 
addition to spreading down the coast, the 
fly also progressed inland from the Mitchell 
River to the Atherton Tablelands and thence 
I)ast Charters Towers to Collinsville and. 
early in 1944 with a wet season, the fly made 
rapid southerly progress to Clermont and 
Kmerald. 

The Further Spread of the Fly. 

Now that the fly has reached the closely 
settled dairying districts of the lower 
Queensland coast, it can be anticipated that 
its progress will be accelerated. 


Inland, the fly can be anticipated to spread 
along the Mackenzie River to the Dawson 
Kiver and on to Miles, Injune and Roma 
and then to the Darling Downs. By both 
routes, the fly is ra])idly aproaching New 
South W ales. 

Economic Importance of the Buffalo Fly. 

riie irritation caused by the biting of the 
flies and the sensation of their presence on 
the bide is the source of worry to the 
animals. The actual loss of blo(.>d is j^rob- 
ably f)f secondary importance and as far as 
is known at present, the buffalo fly does not 
carry any disease. 

1 be cattle toss their beads and switch their 
tails coiitimionsly. They rub themselves 
against i)()sls and trees and so bring about 
raw areas on the body which attract other 



A Raw Patch has been Rubbed on the Shoulder of tbia 
Animal as a Result of Buffalo Fly Infestation . 


flics. The increased irritation thus caused 
results in more rubbing and, if the sore 
areas are in reach of the tongue they are 
frequently licked vigorously and the rough 
longue of the beast retards rather than 
assists healing. 

Wdien the flies attack the corners of the 
eyes the cattle scratch with the hind hoofs or 
rub against ))osts, thus causing sores around 
the eyes which are characteristic of buffalo 
fly infested cattle. 

Other situations on which sf)res commonly 
occur are the shoulders, neck, dewlap and 
underneath the beast. Briefly, sores may be 
seen on all parts of the body not reached by 
the tail. 

Whilst bulls and steers carry more flies 
than cows, it has been observed that the 
cows exhiliit more raw areas than the other 
animals. 
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The Effect of Buffalo Fly Attack on Milk 
Production and Fattening. 

The disturbance to feeding and resting 
and the energy expended by the animal in 
its efforts to get rid of the flies and the inter- 
ference with the grazing of the cattle would 
be expected to produce some effects on the 
well-being of stock. 

There is no doubt that fly worry does 
result in a drop in milk procluction and to 
some delay in fattening, but many of the 
reports as to the extent to which this occurs 
appear to be exaggerated. 

Various opinions have been expressed in 
this connection, varying from 15 to 50 per 
cent, drop in milk production, and from a 
few month’s to a year’s delay in the fatten- 
ing of beef cattle. 

There appears to be as yet no reliable 
information available on these points and 
trials are difficult to arrange. Queensland 
farmers’ estimates, on investigation, have 
been found to be mostly unreliable and mis- 
leading. 

In connection with beef cattle, factors 
such as the lateness in the commencement 
of the fattening season have not been taken 
into account when the buffalo fly has been 
blamed for delaying the fattening of cattle. 

A former manager of Wave Hill Station 
stated that he would sooner have the buffalo 
fly for nine months than sand flies for one 
month. He said “sandflies scatter the cattle 
and keep them walking, thus keeping their 
condition down. Buffalo flies don’t scatter 
the cattle to any extent. They cause sores 
about the eyes and dewlap and on other parts 
of the body, but the condition of the station 
cattle is not severely affected.” He went on 
to say that buffalo fly had been on Wave 
Hill for many years but was not regarded as 
a serious station worry. It was a seasonal 
infestation, more severe in humid weather. 
Cattle tick infestation was a far greater 
menace. 


In connection with this statement, it is 
pointed out that Wave Hill Station is ^en 
downs country and is unsuitable for buffalo- 
fly propagation. The dung dries out quickly 
and the cattle are spread over a wide area. 

A cattle fattener at Innisfail considered 
that the buffalo fly delayed the fattening of 
his cattle by a season. He was unable to* 
supply satisfactory information as to varia- 
tion in the feed and the effect of cattle tick 
infestation, which was severe, in delaying 
the fattening of his cattle. 

A dairy farmer on the Atherton Table- 
lands considered that fly worry had reduced 
the output from his dairy herd by 50 per 
cent. From observations made on the farm, 
including inspection of the pasture and 
methods of management (no hand feeding 
in the winter) it is considered that the state- 
ment is misleading. 

There is some evidence that beef cattle 
exposed to infestation over a period of years 
develop a certain degree of tolerance to the 
buffalo fly. 

All additional source of trouble with dairy 
cattle is the restlessness of infested dairy 
cows during milking. Horses and working 
bullocks are difficult to handle when buffalo* 
flies are numerous. 

Range of Flight of Buffalo Fly. 

As yet no reliable information is available 
on the range of flight of the fly. Some work 
has been carried out by the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research on the 
extent to which flies m^ travel from one 
property to another. Difficulty has been 
experienced in the marking of the liberated 
flies. Further work is in progress and 
different methods of marking the flies are 
being adopted. 

Flies found on Palm Island, 20 miles off 
the coast from Townsville, are believed,, 
after the closest enquiry, to have arrived 
there on the wing, probably assisted by wind.. 

{To he continued,) 


He Renders Good Sorrice to Fanners. 

March 25th will complete eleven years of service for Station 2SM. Throughout the years of hisi 
to the “man on the land” by Mr. J, A. Crawcour radio work, Mr. Crawcour has co-operated closely 
who now conducts an agricultural radio session with the Department in its educational activities. 
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and produces a board with ALL their advantages . . . 

and none of their disadvantages 


Yes . . . with high pressure steam. Masonite explodes 
Australian hardwoods and, with super-hydraulic 
pressure, produces boards that outlive the toughest 
natural timber . . . utilising all the tree’s tenacious 
lignin to bind and weave together the long, tough 
fibres . . . and forming grainlcss, non-splintering 
hardboards that have eagerly been found a thousand 
uses in Australian industry and commerce. And in 
exploding Australian hardwoods. Masonite also ex- 
plodes the theory that a really HARD hardboard can 
be made from wood that is not hardwood. The 
Masonite process takes one of Nature’s toughest 
woods, and makes it tougher still, at the same time 
making it infinitely more versatile, infinitely more 
usable, infinitely adaptable to every demand of 
modern building construction. 


Manufactursd by MASONITE Corp. (Aust.) Ltd. 
Northern Sales Division: 369 Pitt St., Sydney. 
Southern Sales Division: 529 Collins St., Mel- 
bourne. 


Priority demand» for Matonite are gtUl so great that your re-seller may at present be 
unable to supply your requirements. 



MAii 
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Our Expert Engineers 
are ai your service. 
They will solve your 
transmission problems 
without charge. 


Mangrovite Raw Hide Belt Laces combine safety, strength and flexibility and 
will keep your drives running smoothly and continuously. Every lace tested and 
strengthened and is of unvaried and excellent quality. Let us tell you about them. 
For Leather Belting, Raw Hide Belting, Round Belting. Mechanical Leathers. 
Leather and Grindery Specify “ MANGROVITE.*’ 

MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 

{Charles Ludowici, Managing Director.) 

49 YORK STREET ) SYDNEY 

Telegram*: "MANGROVITE,” Sydney. Telephone: BX 1641 (3 lines). 


REED W% ETTE 
LACKS DeEF 

**The Breed with a Record” 


ETTER 

EEF 


Start a herd of these good Blacks and find out how 
profitable they can be for you. 

GRAFTON ABERDEEN ANGUS STUD 


Fiw particulars of Sale Stock apply: 

Manager, Under Secretar)r and Director, 

Experiment Farm, or Department of Agriculture, 

^*^^FT0N, Box 36A, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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The Breaking, Training and Handling 
of Horses. 

Methods Described and 
Illustrated. 

(Continued from payc 46.) 

T. G. Hungerford, B.V.Sc., H.D.A. 

IN the previous sections of this article, which have appeared in several issues since May, 
1945, the author has discussed the breaking and handling of horses, giving particular 
detail of the methods used by McGiHivray, given hints on the training of saddle horses, 
and on the general handling and working of broken horses, and dealt witii the general 
management of horses. 

In this and a subsequent issue methods of handling and restraint will be described 
and illustrated. 



Handling and Restraint of Horses. 


The Approach. 

The horse should be approached from the 
near side and at the region of the shoulder. 
With animals in a yard, get the horse alone 
in one corner and make it face you. Ap- 
proach steadily, s])eaking to it. To catch 
with a halter (in the case of a horse that 
has been broken), place the loose end of 
the halter rope up under the neck with left 
hand, take it with the right hand over the 
top of the neck and hold firmly the rope- 
loop so formed, grasping the horse by the 


nose if it goes to plunge away. Slip the 
halter over the head with the left hand. 

For a horse which may pull back, chock 
the halter to stop it tightening. (See Figs. 
24 and 25). 

Flapping clothing and sudden movements 
should be avoided with touchy horses. 

If the horse attempts to kick, turn the 
head to the side being handled, as this upsets 
the balance. 



Pig. ag.— A Twitch of the Type Moct Commonly 
Used. 



Fig. 30. — A Hetter Twitch. 

[Note. — In the illustration the shank of the halter is held 
from the off side merely to avoid obstructing the 
photographer’s view.] 
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Fitf. 31. — A Fore Limb Held Up. 


METHODS OF CONTROL. 

The twitch is a loop of soft leather in a 
handle, which may be long or short. 'Fhe 
long handle allows the horse to be followed 
if it rears. 

To apply the twitch, the hand is placed 
through the twitch loop, and the loose skin 
of the upper lip is grasped The loop is 
slipped down over this skin and the handle 
twisted to tighten the loop. {See Fig. 29.) 
The pressure causes pain, and the twitch 
should be moved to attract the attention 
of the horse. 

Generally a twitch prevents refractori- 
ness, but some stallions become frantic and 
violent with such attempted restraint. 

Halter Twitch. 

This is another effective twitch; it is 
illustrated in Fig. 30. 

To apply it, run the free end of the halter 
shank over the head, and then down the 
other side; lift the upper lip, and place the 
rope across the gums, then pass back under 
the shank; pull taut to hurt, and quieten. 
This is often useful to quieten a young 
horse when his feet are first handled. 



Fig. S3.— Strtp Ufed for Tyiag.up Front Leg. 
Page 154 



Fig. 32. — A Fore Limb Tied Up. 


Pickini^-up the Near Fore Foot. 

If the horse is a quiet, broken animal, 
stand against the foot, face the tail, run 
your left hand down from the shoulder to 
the fetlock, lean hard against the horse, 
grasp the fetlock, and lift up the foot; then 
take the ])oint of the hoof in the right hand.. 
By keeping pressure on the very point and 
flexing the pastern fully, the power of the 
horse is nullified. In the case of a touchy 
or unknown animal, face the animaFs 
.shoulder, place one hand on the shoulder 
joint and bending over grasp the fetlock 
with the other hand. Should the horse 
attempt o strike, the hand on the shoulder 
facilitates the avoidance of trouble. 

A method of holding up the front leg 
more securely than by hand, is to pass a 
wither rope over the wither with a pad under 
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it to prevent injury, and to secure this rope 
around the pastern (.vrr ¥\g. 31 ). With an 
attendant pulling on the ro])e, the fore foot 
on the other side to that on which the 
attendant stands, may be held up, no matter 
how the horse struggles. 

Tying-up a Front Leg. 

This may be done by passing a stirrup 
leather or .strap fitted with a ring, round 
the fetlock which is then drawn up and 
strapped to the forearm. Fractious horses 
quickly tire of stepping round on three legs. 
(sec Figs. 32 and 33). 

Particularly violent horses may .stumble, 
or cast themselves, and injure the knee. 
This can he avoided by securing a pad over 
the knee. 


to the body, or nearly so. Wild horses may 
cast themselves, but should cause no damage. 

Another method is as illu.strated in Fig. 

34. 

(b) Backivards . — To do this a rope is 
looped on to the tail, either with a double 
sheep bend (Fig. 35), or with a reef knot 
hitch (Fig. 36), the rope run through the 
ring on a hobble strap which is buckled 
on to the pastern and the hind foot drawn 
up to the tail (Figs. 37, 38 and 39). 

Another method is as illustrated in Fig. 
40, iKsing a hobble strap and rope. 

All these methods of lifting one foot are 
very convenient to make a touchy horse 
stand for some unusual procedure such as 
clipping, paring the sole (in the case of a 
punctured injury) and so on. 




Pig. 41' Service 
Hobble*. 

( onveniont for such 
purposes as vaginal 
examination, ctr 



Picking-up the Near Hind Foot. 

Stand at the left flank, facing the tail, 
and keep the left hand on the point of the 
hip, ready to push away in the case of 
trouble. Run the hand down from the 
croup to the fetlock, grasp this, and draw 
the leg forward. Grasp the point of the 
hoof with the right hand, flex it, and grasp 
the hamstring with the left hand ; then bring 
the hoof on to your left thigh as you step 
a pace forward towards the horse’s tail. 
If the horse is unknown, make the first lift 
of the hoof by placing the claws of a hammer 
under the hoof wall, and draw the foot up 
with this. 

Tying-up a Hind Leg. 

{a) Forwards,— A simple sideline may 
Ibe placed in position and one leg drawn up 

(To be c 


Service Hobbles. 

These are convenient when taking the 
temperature of a touchy horse, or making 
a vaginal examination, or to protect a stal- 
lion during service. Hobble .straps may be 
placed around the hind pastern, or the ends 
of the ropes may have slip loops which are 
looped around the pastern (Fig. 41 \ 

The ropes may be — 

(a) twisted several times and then run 
between the fore legs and tied over 
the neck; or 

(b) each rope may be run inside the 
forearm, round the outside of same, 
then under itself and up over the 
back where it is tied. 

tinned,) 
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play safe with JACKO 

This Government Certificate is Your Safeguard. 




JACKO BOILERS 

(N.S.W. Type) 

•re certificated for 25 lb. steam 
working pressure. 


Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter-inch boiler plate, Galloway tubes and high 
grade mountings emerged with flying colours from new rigid Government 
tests. Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 

Play Safe — Buy a Jacko and be protected. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

MS-K HARRIS STREET, ULTIMO, SYDNEY 

475-477 Flia^ers Lane, Melbourna, Vic.; 179-181 Mary Street^ Britbanes Qld. 


STATION OWNERS ! 


We can supply immediately:— 

Copper Bull Rings. 

Dagging and Sheep Shears. 
Tattoo Outfits. 

Hand Horse Clippers. 
Speying Instruments. 

Triple Crush Emasculators. 

W. JNO. BAKER, rS; 

3 HUNTER STREET, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 



mno y/tfORi 
\mmrs ms M/AY.. 


U SE the bait that is 
economical, easy ti 


economical, easy to 
prepare, and unfailingly effective . . . 
S.A.P. Rabbit Poison, it contains the maxi- 
mum phosphorous content possible in a 
ready-to-use pest destroyer. Every particle 
of S.A.P. is of the same killing strength. 
Rabbits take it eagerly . . . and the results 
are 100% fatal. S.A.P. is just as effective 
for crows, rats, mice and other pests. 

A 3/6 tin of S.A.P. makes 15,000 deadly 
baits. Ready to mix with pollard without 
any preliminary trouble. Obviates the 
extreme danger associated with the use of 
ordinary phosphorous. 

S.A.P. RABBIT POISON 

ManufacturDd by 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

S3 Macquarie Street, Sydney. 
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THE PUBUC TRUSTEE 

(Esiahlished 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


RESTRICTED 
TRAIN SERVICES 

BEING RESTORED. 


Since the explanation given by the Commissioner 
for Railways, Mr. T. J. Hartigan, in the February 
issue of the Agricultural Cazeiie, he has been 
able to restore many more train cuts which had 
been unavoidably imposed from time to time. 
These included the normal schedule of Mail 
trains, the daylight expresses, and the week-end 
trains to holiday resorts. 

There was much diversity of opinion regarding 
the precedence adopted by the Department in 
restoring the various services of which the 
community had been deprived. Each locality 
seemed able to hnd some reason, satisfactory to 
itself, why it was entitled to preference. 

There were complaints, for instance, because 
the Metropolitan electric trains were restored 
before the country steam services. The fact was 
that the small coal burned in power-houses for 
electric services would not have provided any 
extra fuel for country steam trains. 

So far as week-end tourist trains are concerned, 
such trains serve to provide a livelihood for large 
numbers of country people engaged in the holiday 
trade. But as the trains were regarded as 
providing non-essential services, the Commissioner 
deferred putting them back until the more 
important country trains had been restored. 

The Commissioner hopes he will not again 
have to cut either country or metropolitan services 
because of shortage of fuel. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full infornnation and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to bit 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.)> Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Tructem. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
New South Wales. 


USEFUL PUBLICRTIONS 


BEES AND HONEY. 

Price, 2/6; post free, 2/9. 

W. A. GOODACRE, 

Senior Apiary Instructor. 

HONEY AND POLLEN FLORA 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

W. A. GOODACRE. 

Prise. S/-; post free, 5/6. 

DAIRY MANUAL. 

(Fourth Edition.) 

Price, 1/-; post free, 1/2. 


Ohiainahle from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, 
Phillip Street, Sydney. 
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Beekee ping Hints. 

THE PREDICTION OF HONEY FLOWS. 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer, Apiary Branch. 

The predicticMi of honey flows is of importance to the apiarist both from a management 
and production viewpoint, for the flora will give the beekeeper some indication as to hi.<$ 
likely prospects, and he can plan his operations in the apiary to anticipate honey flows, 
swarming periods, etc. For the migratory beekeeper the prediction of honey flows presents 
a special significance, for it is upon such estimates that he bases his moves from one site 
to another. Since the migratory beekeeper is often involved in considerable amount of 
expense in making his moves, it is necessary that he should be able to predict honey flows 
with a reasonable degree of certainty if he is to avoid costly and profitless moves as the 
result of the failure of anticipated honey flows. 

Owin^ to the increase in migratory 
work, a greater attempt has been made to 
find out what factors influence honey flow>. 

There are two main types of flora from 
which honey is gathered in Australia and 
the prediction of flows from these two main 
tyj)es relies on two rather different sets of 
factors. The prediction of honey flows will, 
therefore, be considered under two main 
headings, viz.: (a) from the Eucalypis; 

(b) from ground flora. 

A Difficult Task with Eucalypts. 

Ill some countries the flow of honey from 
the main producing flora is fairly constant 
in quantity and occurs during certain set 
months of the year. However, these con- 
ditions do not obtain in Australia. Flows 
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vary considerably in quantity, quality and 
time of occurretice. d'he main source of 
nectar in Australia is derived from the in- 
digenous eucalypts. These eucalypts are 
notoriously variable in their behaviour from 
season to season. 

rJiflereiit species of Eucalyptus vary con- 
siderably in their value as producers of nec- 
tar and pollen, both with reference to quan- 
tity and quality. Nor does the one species 
of eucalypt necessarily bloom and yield 
uniformly every year. Some, for example 
the Forest Red Gum (Eucalyptus tcreti- 
cornis) blossom almost every year, whereas 
others, such as Red Stringybark (Eucalyptus 
macrorrhyncha) may come into full bloom 
once in two or three years. This variation 
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of the individual .species from season to 
season is one of the factors which renders 
the prediction of honey flows from the 
eucalypt species rather diflicult. 

Factors which Influence Eucalypt Honey Flows. 

The following factors must be considered 
when attempting to predict a honey flow 
from the eucalypts: — 

1. The Amount of Bud Carried . — This is 
the most common guide used when attempt- 
ing to predict a flow. Many eucalypts bud 
well in advance of the blooming period, 
whereas others may hold their buds only a 
few weeks before flowering. For example 
the Spotted Gum {Eucalyptus macidata) 
buds as much as twenty months in advance 
of its flowering period, while the Blood- 
Vvood buds two months or so before bloom- 
ing commences. 

If a beekeeper observes a good show of 
bud on a eucalypt which is known to be 
a good honey producing species, he may 
move his bees on to it just j)rior to the 
known flowering period. On occasions, 
however, drop bud may occur should there 
be extremely dry weather or ])arasitic in- 
festation. It will, therefore, be seen that, 
although the bud prospect on a eucalypt may 
give some indication as to its probable yield, 
it does not guarantee that the yield will be 
given. On occasions, species which are 
usually reliable honey yielders will come 
into full bloom and yet there will be no 
nectar secretion. Work has recently been 
carried out in Victoria with a view to de- 
termining whether the starch content of the 
sap-wood is in any way related to the above 
phenomenon. 

2. Weather Conditions . — The effect of 
weather conditions on the honey yield as 
obtained by bees from an area of flora can 
be considered under the two main head- 
ings — (a) the effect on the flora; {h'^ the 
effect on the bees. • 

(a) For a bounteous flow from the main 
eucalypts, it has been contended that good 
soaking rains should be received at a time 
when they will promote a large amount of 
new growth and consequent heavy budding. 
During the blooming period, fine weather 
should prevail. Some species, such as the 
Bloodwood, appear to yield best if warm, 
fine weather is interspersed with showery 
periods during the blooming period. Occa- 
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sionally a heavy yield will be obtained from 
eucalypts after a period of prolonged 
drought. 

If heavy rains are received prior to the 
blooming of species such as River Red Gum 
{Eucalyptus rostrafa), it may run to new 
growth and yield little or no nectar. 

{h) To make the best of the honey flow, 
bees require calm fine days which are long 
and warm. This enables them to remain on 
the blossom for a maximum length of time. 
Extreme cold prevents the bees working a 
flow at all, even though a copious secre- 
tion be available for them to gather. 

3. llie Aye and Other Characteristics of 
the Flora . — Most living things undergo an 
initial growth and a subsequent reproductive 
phase in their existence. Some eucalypts 
bud, blossom and yield nectar when only a 
few years old and still in the sucker stage, 
e.g. the Bloodwood (Eucalyptus coryw- 
bosa). Others such as the Grey Ironbark 
are not significant sources of tiectar until 
they are perhaps twenty years old. 

The density of trees on timbered country 
much affects their physical form and yield- 
ing capacity. In a dense stand of timber, 
trees tend to be tall-growing and perhaps 
spindly and to straggle. Such trees usually 
put on little bud and are rather lyiprofitable 
from the apiarist's viewpoint. If trees have 
been thinned or are naturally well spaced 
they develo]) well and possess a good 
“crown" or “bead" of growth. Such trees 
usually bud very heavily when it is their 
normal budding period, and yield nectar 
in greater quantity than do members of the 
same species which exist in a more cramped 
environment. The thinning of timber to 
allow of its proper development is of es- 
pecial importance in inland areas where the 
rainfall may be somewhat deficient. 

4. Insect Infestation of the Blossom . — 
Very often a flow will be in progress or 
about to commence when the bloom becomes 
insect-infested. Thrips and the Ruther- 
glen bug sometimes heavily infest bloom 
causing the flow to “cut out." On occasions 
great numbers of Bugong moths occurring 
in plague form will so successfully compete 
with the bees that the latter may be in a 
starving condition, even though a heavy 
flow is on. 
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Honey Flows from Ground Flora. 

This type of flora is of secondary import- 
ance from a nectar yielding viewpoint in 
Australia. 


appear to favour nectar secretion. Adequate 
rainfall during the growing period is essen- 
tial if ground flora is to reach its maximum 
development and yield accordingly. 



The White Clover {Trifolium repctis) is 
a variable yielder amongst the ground flora. 
It is said to be influenced by toth soil and 
atmospheric conditions. Soil temperature 
over 6o deg. Fahr. and a high calcium con- 
tent have been said to promote nectar sec- 
retion . Atmospheric conditions — f requent 
showering weather interspersed with fine 
periods and a relatively high humidity — 


No Certainty in Honey Prediction. 

From the preceding, it can be concluded 
that it is impossible to predict honey flows 
with any degree of certainty. However, a 
consideration of the above factors will help 
the apiarist to arrive at the correct conclu- 
sion in a maximum percentage of cases. 

{Continued on page i66.) 
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FEEDS and FEEDING NOTES. 


Contributed by 

The Divieton of Animal Industry 


THE NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF POULTRY. 


Practical Application of Results of Research. 

(Continued from pa()e 104.'^ 

G. L. McClymont, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 

Rations for Growing, Laying and Breeding Stock. 

LAST month the writer dealt with the general principles involved in making up rations 
for poultry. In this section their application, and the particular points of practical 
importance in making up rations for growing, laying and breeding stock, are diKUSsed. 


Rations for Growing Stock. 

Day Old to Six IVccks . — 

When hatched, chickens have a fair re- 
serve of food in the yolk sac, so that there 
is no necessity for food during the first 24- 
36 hours. It is common practice to feed 
^ome particular feed such as rolled oats 
during tlie next 48 hours, but there does not 
appear to be any advantage over putting the 
chickens straight on to their starting ration. 

Nutrients which must be particularly kept 
in mind in starting rations are: — Protein, 
calcium, phosphorus, salt, riboflavin, vita- 
min A and vitamin D. 

The requirements for each of these 
nutrients have been discussed in previous 
sectiotis of this article since its commence- 
ment in March, 1945, issue, and by using 
the average content figures given in the sec- 
tions on these nutrients, the adequacy of 
any particular ration can be roughly esti- 
mated. 

The actual feeds and percentages of each 
in a ration will depend on their availability 
and cost, and whether a high protein ration 
with maximum growth rates is more 
economic than a lower protein ration with 
slower growth rates. 
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Points of j)ractical im])ortance in making 

up rations for growing stock are as 

follows : — 

(a) r<ations for inasinmm growth rates 
and highest economy of food utilisa- 
tion should contain 18-20 per cent, 
protein. Where protein concentrates 
are expensive or scarce, rations may 
contain as low as 14 per cent., but 
growth is slow and feed economy poor. 

(b) Butter milk, skim milk, whey powder, 
liver meal or synthetic riboflavin, with 
lucerne meal or green feed, can be used 
to provide riboflavin and so prevent 
‘‘leg weakness’’ and ‘^curled toe para- 
lysis.” 

(c) Calcium can be supplied as ground 
limestone mixed in the mash, or as shell 
grit; bone meal or dicalcic phosphate 
can be used to provide extra phosphorus 
where necessary. 

(d) Where sunlight and green feed are 
available, lucerne meal and fi.sh liver 
oils are not necessary. 

(e) Where battery brooders are used, a 
vitamin D oil is necessary; where no 
green feed or only lucerne meal is pro- 
vided, vitamin A is necessary as well. 

(/) All-mash rations are probably the most 
convenient for chickens. Though per- 
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haps slightly more expensive than a 
grain-mash ration owing to the higher 
cost of grain meals over cracked grain, 
the actual amount of feed involved is 
small and there is only one feed mix- 
ture. 

((j) Where mash and cracked or kibbled 
grain are fed, chickens will eat about 
two parts of mash to one part of grain. 
In these cases, the mash must contain 
a liigher percentage of protein than 
where an all-mash ration is fed. If a 
20 per cent, protein ration is to be fed, 
the mash part of a mash-grain ration 
will need to contain about 25 per cent, 
protein. For a 16 per cent, protein 
ration, the mash must contain 18.5 per 
cent, protein. 

.Sample rations for growing stock are 

giv(‘n in Table I. 


will usually eat about equal parts of grain 
and mash, so that the mash should contain 
17-21 per cent, of protein if maximum 
growth rates are required. 

Rations for Laying Stock. 

Nutrients mainly concerned arc protein, 
calcium, salt and \"itamin A. Important 
points are : — 

I he total ration should supply 14-16 
per cent, protein — the same as for 
growing stock from 12 to 24 weeks. 

( h) Where a mash-grain ration is used, the 
mash should contain 17-21 per cent, of 
protein. 

(c) Shell grit fed ad Jib or ground lime- 
stone in the mash can be used to pro- 
vide calcium. 


lable 1 . — Sami)e Rations for Growing Stock fl^ay old-6 weeks). 


(iround (irain (wheat, liarlt')'. 

grain, sorghum)... 

*F 3 ran 

♦Pollard 

Ground oats 

Meat meal (50 per emit, protein) 
Buttermilk powder 
Peanut meal 

Linseed meal or Coconut meal .. 
Lucerne meal 


Ground limestune 
Salt 


Totals 


Ma.sh f«ir All 

.Ma.«!h for All 

! .Mash for 


Nfash Ration 

Mash Ration 

and Grain 


(High Protein — 

(Low Protein - 

1 (Hi^h Protein - 

(Lf)W Protein — 

20 per < ent.). 

16 T^T cent ). 

.'5 per rent.). 

ih'5 p.T ''ent,). 



■ 

.. .. 

• 

.34 J 


5 

j 39 

1.5 

L 5 

20 

20 

15 

L 5 

-’() 


1 <> 

10 

10 

,s 

- 

5 


5 

5 

8 

8 

y 


1 > 


5 

5 

10 i 

1 7 

5-10 per cent., 

, replacing liran 

7-15 per cent. 

. replacing bran 

or jKulard il green feed short, 

or ptdlard if green feed short. 

or tisli oils providing vitamin 
A. 

or fish oils providing vitamin 
A. 

I ! 

1 1 

2 

2 

j ! 


I 

I 

100 j 

100 1 

too 

100 


* When bran and pollard are cheap and plentiful, they can l»c used as hijzher percentages af the mashes. 


Six to Tzvclve Weeks . — 

Total protein can be reduced to t 6 per 
cent, at .six weeks, or even lower if maxi- 
mum growth rates are not required. Ribo- 
flavin requirements are also much lower. It 
may be most convenient to reduce the pro- 
tein and riboflavin content by diluting the 
starting mash with grain meal or feeding 
whole grain. In mash-grain rations, whole 
grain may be substituted for kibbled grain. 
Twelve to Twenty-four Weeks . — 

Protein should be maintained at 14-16 per 
cent. From twelve weeks onwards, birds 


Sample rations for laving stock are given 
in Tabic II. 

Whole Grain and High Protein Concentrate 
Feeding (Free Choice System). 

Overseas experiments have shown that 
the “free choice system'" of feeding can be 
very satisfactory. In this system a mixture 
of whole grains is provided in one self- 
feeder, and a high protein mixture (30 to 
40 per cent i)rotem) in another self-feeder. 
Birds are found to adjust the proportions 
of grain and protein mixture according to 
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Table II. — Sample Rations for Laying Stock. 


.Mashts. 

Mash-Orain Rations. 


All-Mash 

Rations. 


* 1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4* 

* 1 . 


3 . 

4- 

Crushed wheat, barley, maize 









or grain sorp^hum .. . 


47 

40 


46i 

53i 

73i 

50 

(Ground oats 



17 



20 



Pollard 

60 

20 

20 


'^5 

10 

10 

20 

Bran ... 

3-’ 

20 

10 

3« 


10 

10 

20 

Meatmeal (50 per cent, pro- 









tein) 

7 

12 

6 

5 

3 

() 

3 

2* 

Peanut meal ... 



6 




3 


Linseed meal 




5 




3 

Coconut meal 




10 




4 

Salt 

1 

I 

I 

I 

'i 

"i 

' i 

i 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 00 

100 

100 

Cirain ... 

Wheat, 

barley, i 

naize, gi 

ain sor- 






ghum or mixtures, or oats as half 






the mixture. 







Green Feed ... 

Lucerne, oats, barley, clover, etc.. 

5 per cent, lucerne meal, 

etc. 


or 10 

per cent. 

lucerne 

meal re- 






placing some bran or pollard plus 






Vitamin A oil 

or Vitamin A oil 






alone. 








Shell Grit ... 

Ad lib. or 6 per cent, ground lime- 

Ad lib. or a 3 per cent, ground lime- 


stone in the mash. 

1 

stone in the mash. 



* When bran and pollard are cheap and plentifnl these rations arc probably the most economic. The mash for the mash- 
grain ration is perhaps best fed as u wet mash as, because of its bulky nature, it does not make a good dry mash. 


the protein content of the mixture and their 
laying rate. A ration might be as follows : — 

Grain Alixturc. Protein Mixture.^ 

(Parts bv weight.) (Parts by weight.) 
Wheat . . . . 4 Meatmeal . . 2 

Barle}' . . . . 2 I’eanut meal . . 2 

Grain .sorghum 2 Linseed meal . . i 
Oats . . . . I Coconut meal . . i 

* Approximate protein content, 40 per cent. 

1'he actual mixtures of grain and protein 
concentrates sliould depend on the supply 
position and costs of the various grains and 
protein concentrates. 

In Victorian experiments, the free choice 
system has been reduced to the simplest 
possible, whole wheat being given in one 
self-feeder and straight meatmeal in an- 
other. This ration was found to be equal 
to variations in which the grain was fed in 
the litter or where mixtures of whole grain 
were fed in.stead of straight wheat, and 
equal to standard wet and dry mash-grain 
rations. 

Preliminary New South Wales experi- 
ments indicate that with the wheiU-meatmeal 
free choice system, autumn production may 
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not be as high as that from other rations, 
and feather picking may be a factor to be 
considered. However, there is no doubt that 
the free choice system has big possibilities 
where cheap grain is available or grain is 
grown and it is desired to keep purchased 
feeds to a minimum, aiifi where lal)Our is 
to be reduced to a minimum. 


Breeding Stock. 

A good laying ration is not necessarily a 
good hreeTling ration. Nutrients requiring 
particular attention in addition to those 
mentioned under laying stock, are ribo- 
flavin and manganese. Important practical 
points are: — 

(a) Rations made up with a fair j)ropor- 
tion of whole grain or grain meals, even 
with liberal green feed, are likely to 
be deficient in riboflavin and manga- 
nese. 

(b) Riboflavin supplements are buttermilk, 
skim milk or whey powder, liver meal, 
or synthetic riboflavin. Lucerne meal 
should be included when green feed is 
low (see November issue for details^ 

(Continufd on page t$6.) 
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fM BETTOt health! 
6REATEB PBODUCT/Oh! 


Meggitt’s Linseed Oil 
Meal is an extremely 
valuable concentrate 
for all classes of live 
stock. 

Its high protein value 
and laxative medicinal 


linseed 


content 


combine to promote 


improved condition, 
growth and pro- 
duction. 

Supplies available 
through your Butter 
Factory, Produce Mer- 
chant, General Store, 
or Stock and Station 
Agent. 


MEGGITTS 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 


MEGGITT LTD. 

Head Office: 67 York Street, Sydney. 

Box 1555, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Works: Parramatta, N.S.W.: Port Adelaide: Melbourne. 
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^BOVINA: GUARANTEED ANALYSIS; Minimum 

Profems 47 per cent., ^ Minimum Minerals (as ash) 30 per cent.,' 
Minimum Crude Fat 9 per cent. This product is a stock lick within 
the meaning of the Control of Stock Foods and Remedies Order. 

^MEATMEAL: guaranteed analysis: Mini 

mum Protein 60%, Minimum Fat 9%, Mineral ( 
ash) 12%. 



Reinforced ( 



Concrete 


WATER and FEED TROUGHS 

ROCLA reinforced concrete troughs with flexible joints are comparable in 
cost, stronger and more durable than other troughs, and they are unaffected 
by minerals in water. Easy to set up, they can be dismantled at any time and 
moved, or additional lengths put in with very little trouble. 

WELL LINING RINGS 

ROCLA reinforced concrete well rings will solve your water storage problem. 
Well lining rings can be supplied ex Sydney or Bathurst. 

Rocla L imifAH M SPRING STREET, SYDNEY 

lAUCla ImimiLea AIso Melbourne and Brisbane 
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Lower Egg Production. 

ALTHOUGH production reached record levek durinsr the past flush season, there has been 
a sharp falling off since the peak was reached in last September, and the latest figures 
quoted by the Egg Controller show that receivals over the past few months have dropped 
slightly below the level of last year over the same period, although the progressive total 
is higher for the year. 

The recent reduction in production b due to several factors, the chief of which are 
the smaller number of pullets raised last spring, the fiequent changes in feeding due to 
the shortage of wheat and the excessive hot spells over the past few months. 


In cases where these causes have resulted 
in a moult amongst the hens, there is little 
hope of many coming back into production 
before the end of the autumn and, therefore, 
those which commenced to moult before the 
end of February are not worth holding, 
particularly in view of the reduced amount 
of wheat available. 

As far as moulting pullets are concerned, 
the position is different, as they will mostly 
pass through the moult and come back into 
production in about four to six weeks if not 
further upset by changes in feeding or 
general management. 

Advice on Culling. 

]n view of these facts, anyone who has 
many first- or second-year hens which have 
definitely commenced to moult should resort 
to a fairly close culling, unless some of the 
first-year birds are required for the breed- 
ing ^ns later in the season. 


With regard to the pullets, any which 
are healthy and well developed, whether 
moulting or not, should be worth retaining. 
On the other hand, those hatched before the 
end of September which are unthrifty in 
appearance and showing no sign of comb 
development may as well be eliminated at 
once, as most of them will never be profit- 
able as egg producers. 


Planning for Next Season. 

( )wiNG to the difficulty experienced by most 
poultry farmers in obtaining adequate 
supplies of wheat, inquiries are being re- 
ceived regarding the prospects of being able 
to obtain sufficient for rearing chickens next 
season. 

Although no assurance can be given that 
there wilt be any improvement in the posi- 
tion, it would appear that as the production 
of mill offals increases, less wheat will be 
required for gristing into wheatmeal and. 
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therefore, more wheat should be available 
for grain feeding. 

Raising Chickens on Mash/’ 

However, if the production of mill offals 
continues to increase to the point where 
there will be adequate supplies for all con- 
sumers, it would be possible to raise the 
chickens up to next harvest on an ‘'all 
mash/^ made mainly of pollard and bran 
with the addition of finely ground oats, 
meatmeal, bone meal, milk powder, etc. 

Thus, although some ground wheat would 
be desirable to add to an “all mash'’ or to 
feed whole for the last feed of the day 
where dry mash is used, particularly after 
the chickens reach the age of about three 
months, there would be no serious effect 
on the health of the birds if it w^re omitted. 

It would, of course, be necessary to feed 
the “all maslf' in hoppers, and it should be 


available to the chickens at all times except 
when closed at night to prevent harbouring 
rats and mice. 

The usual practice in feeding an “all 
mash” is to make up the mash by finely 
grinding the grain which is normally given 
in the afternoon, and adding it to the mash 
portion of the ration. No whole grain is 
given in the afternoons, but the “all mash” 
mixture is fed dry in hoppers. 

Recent experiments conducted by the 
Department indicate that satisfactory results 
are obtained on an “all mash” ration up to 
productive age at least. 

In view^ of the foregoing, there does not 
at the present time appear to be any reason 
why arrangements should not be made for 
the rearing of sufficient pullets for normal 
replacements, and the best course is to go 
ahead with preparations for the season and 
make any modifications later, if necessary. 


Operations of the Poultry and Egg National Board, U.S.A. 


In the December issue of these “Notes,” 
reference was made to the work of the 
Poultry and Egg National Board, which 
has its headquarters at 308 West Washing- 
ton-street, Chicago, U.S.A. 

The Poultry and Egg National Board is 
the industry’s educational and promotional 
agency. It carries on an intensive nation- 
wide publicity programme to create better 
markets for poultry products. It has facili- 
ties for reaching millions of consumers with 
facts that will convince them that they 
should eat more poultry products, because 
they are essential foods. It has ways and 
means of getting across to these consumers 
a persuasive story that will make them want 
to buy more poultry meat and eggs. 

Particulars have now come to hand of 
the methods adopted by this organisation 
to bring about increased consumption of 
eggs and poultry. Included among literature 
issued by the Board is a circular addressed 
to producers. In this it is pointed out that 
the “Board’s ability to increase demand 
depends largely on the farmer’s ability to 
produce and market quality products.” 
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The circular quotes a number of — 

‘ Easy rules that will help to — 

♦Produce high quality eggs. 

♦Increase consumer demand. 

♦Insure greater profits.” 

Among the main points set out for the 
guidance of producers in handling eggs are 
those given below: — 

Consumers Want Good Eggs, — Con- 
sumers are learning that eggs are a protec- 
tive food, high in nutritive value, and 
essential in a good diet. As a result, they 
are buying more eggs. As the demand 
increases, housewives are becoming more 
egg-quality conscious. They are demanding 
better eggs. It is essential, therefore, that 
every egg producer takes particular care of 
the eggs he produces and markets. 

Quality Conservation Starts on the Farm, 
— The hens do their best to lay high quality 
eggs. It is up to every poultryman to con- 
serve this quality. The suggestions con- 
tained in this folder can be put into practice 
immediately. They are practical and easy 
to follow. They will help supply consumers 
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with good eggs — the kind everyone likes to 
eat. 

Layincj Stock is Important . — "1 he laying 
hen is an important factor in producing top- 
grade eggs. Select stock which has been 
bred to produce eggs with these desirable 
qualities : 

( 1 ) I^irge egg size which is reached 
soon after maturity. 

(2) Good shell texture which persists 
throughout the year. 
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Cftie with Sidei Removed to Show Cotrecl 
Method of Packintf. 

Note woodwool pads on tbe bottom and wr.odwo<»l 
pa< kinj? at the ends <»f tillers to prevent undue 
movement ; also crumpled paper pad on top. 

(3) Finn, thick white, which holds up 
well under handling. 

I'heck these (jualities with your hatchery- 
man because these factors are largely in- 
herited and develoiied through selective 
breeding. 

Feed a HaUiihi'd Nation.- Keetl is ant*- 
iher important factor in producting high- 
(juality eggs. A good hen deserv(*s good feed. 
1m)1]ow a feeding j^rogranune that will insure 
goixl shell tv'xture and eggs of high nutri- 
tional value, .\void feeding excessive 
amounts of green feed. Frovide plenty of 
shell -making material. 

Produce Clean P(/</s. — Manure ar.d other 
dirt on the shell of an egg is imt attractive 
to the Iiousewife. She hesitates to put dirty 
eggs in her refrigerator. Furthermore, thi^ 
dirt carries bacteria that enter the interior 
of the egg through tlie shell pores and cause 
stioilage. To produce clean eggs, follow 
these instructions: — 

( I ) Frovide at least one nest for each 
five hens, to prevent crowding and egg 
breaking. 

(2) Use plenty of clean nesting material. 


(3) Do not permit birds to roost in nests 
at night — dirty nests soil egg shells. 

(4k ( over dropping boards or pits with 
wire to jirevent hens from tracking manure 
into the nests and on the eggs. 

(5) Allow at least 3 square feet of Hour 
space for light l)reeds and 4 square feet for 
heavy breeds. 

(()) Kee]) litter reasonably clean and dry 
.so that the birds will have clean feet when 
they go into tlie nests. 

(/) Have clean hands when gathering 
the eggs. 

(8) Keep broody hens nut of the nests. 

Clca)i the Soiled lC/</s. — Dr \ -clean all 
soiled eggs before marketing them. Do not 
put them in water, as eggs absorb both water 
and bacteria, l^hne srjul])aper. emery cloth, 
or steel wool w’ill reinoN'e most dirt spots. 

Cool fu/gs Promptly and Keep 7 'hem 
t b'gg> are a ])(‘ri.sliable tnnd. They 
must be kept at a low tem])era'iure from 
the time they are laid until they reach tbe 
ermsumer. To maintain egg quality: 

(1) Gather eggs three or four times a 
day. 

(2) U e ventilated baskets or perforated 
])ails. 



The Same Case, Showintf Correct and Incorrect 
Ways of Placintf Etftfs in Fillers. 

Leit —Correctly packed— t hr ends of the eggs do 
not show above the tiller. 

Ktghl . — Incorrectly p.n ked — the eggs projn t above 
the tiller. 


(3) Flace eggs immediately in coolest 
])lace on farm. A clean, well ventilated 
cellar room, free from odors, is desirable. 

(4) Keep the egg room below 60 deg. 
Fahr. if possible. 
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(5) Keep the room fairly moist by 
sprinkling the floor and walls or hanging 
up clean wet bags. 

(6\ Do not pack eggs until they are 
thoroughly cooled. Pre-cool the cases, fil- 
lers, and flats. 

(7) a thermometer to check egg 
room temperature. 

Pack P(j(/s Carefully . — Eggs properly 
packed will ship better, will look better, 
and will sell better. 

It pays to : 

(1) Pack eggs in standard 15 or 30 
dozen egg cases. If second-hand wooden 
cases are used, be sure the}- are clean and 
sound. Renail if necessary. 

(2) Use clean, firm filler.s and flats. 

(3) Pack eggs with small end down. 


(4) , Place long eggs and very large eggs 
in the top layer near the centre partition. 
Nail V2 inch strips at both ends and centre 
partition to raise cover. Use full covers 
for tops of cases. 

(5) Withhold from market cracked, thin- 
.shelled or badly stained eggs. 

Market Eggs Often. — Select the market 
which offers the greatest incentive to pro- 
duce the highest quality eggs. Give quality 
eggs the care they deserve. 

( 1) Market eggs at least twice a week. 

(2) Sell your eggs on the grade .... 
it pays you most for quality. 

(3 Protect eggs from extreme tem- 
peratures. 

(4) Avoid rough handling. 


Beekeeping Hints. 

{Continued from page 159.) 


Of course, tlie use that bees will be able 
I0 make of nectar secretion will much de- 
pend upon colony strength, which is largely 
related to pollen supply. 

An Item of Current Interest. 

During recent months, the main honey 
flows in New South Wales have been ex- 
perienced on the South Coast ?ind High- 
lands from species such as Blackbutt, Snow 
Gum, Messmate and Yellow Box. These 


flows have attracted apiarists into areas 
where American foul brood has occurred in 
the past. It is, therefore, desirable that 
beekeepers in these areas should keep in 
mind the possibility of American foul 
brood infection, and exercise caution in 
their choice of location and methods of man- 
agement. If the apiarist encounters brood 
which appears to he abnormal, and is un- 
certain of the condition, he should forward 
a sample to the Department of Agriculture. 
S3^(lney, for examination. 


Feeds and Feeding Notes. 

{Continued from page 162.) 
(c) Manganese sulphate is the most efficient 


method of supplying extra manganese 
(see June and December issues for de- 
tails). 

(d) Mashes made up largely of bran and 
pollard are unlikely to be deficient in 
manganese, but may, even with green 
feed, be slightly deficient in riboflavin, 
so that supplementing high bran and 

(To be 


pollard rations with riboflavin supple- 
ments is warranted. 

(e) Where self-fed grain and high protein 
concentrates are fed to breeding hens, 
the riboflavin and manganese supple- 
ments should be mixed with the high 
protein concentrate. However, more 
uniform hatching results could be ex- 
pected from all mash or mash-grain 
rations. 

continued,) 
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SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE J 


FOLLOW THIS 
SIMPLE ROUTINE 

Before milking each cow, sterilize 
the teat cups by immersing in a 
solution of I.C.I. Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite — the recognised preven- 
tative treatment for mastitis. 
I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite is one 
of the most powerful sterilizing 
agents known. A solution of 
3 tablespoons per gallon of water 
is 100% effective against the 
mastitis bacteria. 

Wash your hands thoroughly — > 
clean udders with warm soapy 
water, wipe dry and dip teats in 
I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite solution 
— your best protection against 
costly mastitis infection. 

Test regularly with the strip cup 
to detect early infection symptoms. 
Segregate infected cows and milk 
them separately. Keep your shed 
Moor, yard and approaches well 
vashed and drained. 

I.C.I. SODIUM 
HYPOCHLORITE 

Economical to use. 

Does not taint utensils, 
ISon^poisonous and 100% 
effective, 

ENQUIRE AT YOUR LOCAL BUTTER 
FACTORY OR USUAL SUPPLIER. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 

PRUNING 


Roy, 8vo, 


TWCIFTH EDITION, 

197 pages. 


Illustrated. 


INTELLIGENT pruning is one of the means by which a tree can be made to produce the most fruit 
of the best quality in the shortest lime and to keep up the output for the longest period. On the other 
hand, there is perhaps no way in W'hich the potential productivity of a fruit tree is so commonly reduced 
as by inefficient pruning. That nearly two thousand copies have been sold annually since it was first 
offered to the fruit-grow'ing community is tome index to its reputation as a guide. Each fruit, it must 
be remembered, has its individuality, and the habits of each must be closely studied. The Apricot, 
Peach, Nectarine, Plum, Apple, Pear, Cherry, Almond, Persimmon, Passion Vine, Loquat, Quince, 
and Fig are all fully dealt with, and with the aid of illustrations, which are an important feature of the 
publication, the grower is informed how to obtain from his trees consistently profitable returns. 


Price, 3s. per copy; by post, 3s. 4d. 


Printed and Published by and Obtainable from 

The Govamment Printer, Phillip Street, SYDNEY, or 
The D^fNurtment of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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STAINLESS STEEL BOWL 
DISCS AND DISTRIBUTOR 

Not6: R,S, Moduli ha*6 "SfaybfJt^" Disci only* 


creamV 


t; 


Available in sizes from 15 to 100 gals. 

Dangar, Gedye & 

Malloch ltd. 

MaOoch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Branches at 18 BayKs St., South Wagga, A 79 Keen St, Usmore. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number! Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Owner and Address. 


IN umber Expiry 
I Tested, Date. 


Registered Stud Herd*. ( 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (tiuernseys) ...j 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.),.. 

H. F. Bradley, “ Nardoo,” Ashford Hoad,] 
Invertdl (Jerseys) 

L, W. Campbell, '* Dunmallard,” Fern Hill 
Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

E. J. Cattell, “ Kapnnda," Rob Roy, In- 

vcrell (Jerseys) 

F^ Chegwidd 'll, '* .Austral Park," Berry 

(Jerseys) 

Christian Bros., Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Minto 

B. N. Cootc, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell; 

(Jerseys) 1 

Cowra Experiment Farm ( Ayrshires)... ...| 
Department of FLducation, Yanco Agricul-j 
tural High School (Jerseys) ...i 

R. C. Dixon Fllwatan. Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Farm Fiome for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High .School,; 

Nemingah (A.I S ) j 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale {Aberdeen-) 
Angus) ... ... ... ... ...i 

Forster and .Sons,. Abington, Armidale (Jersevs)i 
A. D. Frator, King's Plain Road, InverelP 

(tiuernseys) 

W. (1. .A. \ I'. J. I renden-ilciu, “ Chippen-' 
dale,” Grenfell Road. Young (Beef Simrt- 
borns) ... 

Grafton Fixperiment I'arm (A.I.S. and Abei ^ 
deen Angus) < 

Hawkosbury Agricultural College, Richmond 
(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High Sk'.hool, Glen-i 
field (Ayrshirt'S) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “ Kahlua," Coolacj 
, (Aberdeen Angus) ... ... ... ...] 

E, L. Killon, ** Pine Park," Mumbil (Beef! 

Shorthorns) ... ... ... I 

G. Knight. laMnalmh. Conn ibarrabran ...| 
Lidcom be State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 
Limond Bros., Morisset (Avrshires) ... 
McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 
Liverpool (Jerseys) ... 

W. W. Martin, " Narooma," Urana Road, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 
(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 
(Jerseys) 

G. H. Newnan, •' Buniiig ilore," Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Lane, and Mineral Co., Tam worth 
(Poll Sborthonis) ... 

C. A. Penney, " Bringa," Dapto (Guernsey 

and A.I.S ) 

W. R. Kaper, Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns)... 

D. B. Reid, ** Evandale," Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Riveriua Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 

F. S. Simpson " Gunnawarra," Giilargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Traogie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wa«a Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Et^riment Farm (Jerseys) 
Woomaargama Estate, Hume(Beef Shorthorns) 


28 

129 

40 

39 

I2I 

88 

2 5 

«5 

53 

66 

29 

3 * 


4-t 

104 

86 

ro7 


47 

-MU 

82 

52 

257 

26x 

(>o 

III 

62 

72 

i6o 

120 

32 

XIO 

97 

86 

6i 

*30 

167 

148 

6 x 

300 

97 

206 


j 12/10/46. 

I 16/10/46. 

*3/4/47. 

21/7/47. 

30/V47. 

* 4 /*/ 47 . 

l*/ 9 /' 40 . 

23/7/47. 

9/7/46. 

1.5/2/46. 

5/3/47. 

I 24/7/46. 

! 

I I‘)/^/ 4 f>. 
i 19/5/46. 

I 

; II/4/4 7. 

i 47’' 

! 30/7/46. 

! 1 9/3/40- 

1 21/7/46. 

I 

30/ 1,/. ,7. 

23/9/4 
30/1 1 /46. 

3/io/4<>. 
28/ 1/46. 

22/2/47. 

1 */7/46. 

8/ 10/47. 

6/3/46. 

2 /* 2 .' 46 . 

16/10/40. 

8/3/46. 

13/2/47. 

23/11/47. 

20 /l>/ 4 (>. 

19/11/47. i 

15/3/46. 

10/2/46. 

20/4/47. 

1/3/46. 

7 / 3 / 46 . 


A. Young, " Daylesford,” Cudal (Beef Short- 
horns) ... ... ... ... ...I 

Herd* Other than Regi*tered Stud | 
Herd*. j 

X14 A.G.H., Kenmore... ... ... ...I 

Aboriginal ^tation, Brewarrina ... ,..i 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga I.ake ... 
Australian Missionary College, Cooranboiig .. 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Biookh..* Id .Afforestation t anif), .Maiiniis 
N. Cam Toil, Montrose, .AnniiJale (Late New 
England (iirls School) ... ... ...1 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill. Inverell ...' 
Department of Education, Gosford FarmI 
Home ... ... ... ...i 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell ... ... 

FImu Plains Prison Farm ... ... ...j 

F airbridge harm School, Mol on g ... ...i 

W. J. Frizclle, Kosenstcin Dairy, Inverell ...j 

Goulburn District Hospital ... : 

A. Hannaford, Braid wood ... ... ..J 

F'. C. Harc-ombe, Hillcrest F'arrn, Warialda' 
Road, Inverell ... ... ... ...| 

F'. W\ Hunt, ^pencers Gully [ 

Koyong School, Moss V’ale ... ... ...I 

J- H. Lott, *' Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental j 

Hospital i 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental' 

Hospital j 

Lunacy Department, MorissetMental Hospital i 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental' 

Hospital j 

Lunacy Dejiartment, Kvdalrnere Mcntalj 
Hospital ... ... ... ... ...I 

J. O. McGufficke, " Lovely Bank," Rob Rov,| 

K G. P. McLane, Ib’S Valley, Swan brook I 

S. W. Morris, " Dunreath," Swan brook Rd.,! 

Inverell ... ... | 

J. A. Murray, "The Willows," Keiraville 
New England University College, Armidale..,! 
Orange Mental Hospital ... ... ...i 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverellj 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

G. T. Reid, “ Narrengullen " Yass ... 

C. F3. D. Richardson, Kayuga Road, Mus- 
wdlbrook .. 

V. J. Rolfe, " Mount View," Inverell ...1 

St, John’s College, Armidale ... ... ...I 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Bauikham Hills 
St. patric v’s Orphanage, Armidale... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead ...j 

' State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

W. J. Stephenson. " Hill View," Fig Tree ...i 
The Sydney Church of England Cirammai- 

School, Moss Vale ... ... ... ...\ 

J. M. Turnbull, " Pastime," Kayuga Road,i 

Mus^ellbrook ...1 

A. B. Weidman, No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen' 
Road, Mu.swellbrook ... 

A. B. \Veidman, No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 
Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 
Muswellbrook 

T. J. Wilks, " Oaks Farm," Muswellbrook ... 
A. (i. Wilson, " Blvtheswood,” Exeter 

C. Wilton, Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia 
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70 
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14 
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19 
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33 

20/2/47. 

21 
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37 
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31 
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1*5 

29/1/47. 

25 

15/4/46. 
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16/8/47. 

5 

t)/l 1/46. 

9 

1/2/47. 

53 

10/4/47. 

.3.3 

9/2/47. 

2 
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41 
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34 
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20 

15/4/46. 

79 
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62 

26/7/47. 

57 

30/10/46. 

33 1 

25/6/47. 
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29/5/46. 

43 j 
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21 I 

8/8/46. 

19 j 

1/5/47. 

61 1 

21/2 46. 

125 ; 

25/8/4-. 

25 ! 

6/9/ % b . 

167 1 

14/7/46. 

lOl ^ 

3/7/4>. 

18 1 

9/2/47. 

1 1 

20/2/47. 

26 1 

1/6/46. 

10 ! 

15/11/46. 

37 i 

3/7/46. 

13 ; 

30/11/47. 

53 

4/2/46. 

48 

18/12/47. 

85 

20/3/47. 

68 

3/9/46. 

38 

6/9/40. 

57 

2/11/46. 

27 

27/6/40. 

57 

6/6/46. 

54 

12/5/46. 

142 i 

19/3/46. 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allow^ed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwoc^ Area. Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in* 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disea^' 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it wilh 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in* 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, re^stered stud herds, or those containing a. 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has- 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on tho 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via GosfordL 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Goolagong. 

Cowra Exocriment Farm,- Cowra. 

Croft, F., D^wardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., " Glengar,” Capertcc. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B.. Gundurimba Road., Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Glades ville Mental Hospital. 

Government Amcultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, C. C., “ Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,’* Penrith. 

Upston, H. £., Wattle Tree Road. Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Wimains, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan," Grenfell. 

WoUoagbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


A.G.H. (zx4 Australia). 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mann us. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 


Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Higgins, J. P., “ Koranga,*' Camden. 

Lidoombe State Hospital- 
Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River, 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with* 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Rafistarad Stud Hards. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Draartment of Education — Farm Home for Boys,! 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixson, R. C., '* Elwatan," Castle Hill (Jerseys) I 

Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama jBeef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High ^hool, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) ‘ 

Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (AMrdeen- Angus) 
Hann, 0., Chats worth Road, St. Marys (Jerseys) 

Hann, O., *' Bomerah," Barrington (Jerseys) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) ... 

Hill, E. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield ( Ayrshirts) 

McEac^m, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MeSweeney, W. J., **Thc Rivers,’* Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros. “ Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga (jerteys) 
Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Poll Short 
btams) ... ... ... 

Sim^s^ P. S., ** Gunnawarra,** Gulargamboxie (B0ef| 
Traialng Farm, Berry 


38 

71 

5* 

29 

98 

44 

59 

179 

14 

4* 

96 

fix 

76 

160 

120 

32 

86 

150 

zx8 


Owner and Address. 


Numbes' 
in herd. 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trang^e (Aberdeen -Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Waiicer, Jas. R., " Strathdoon,” Wolsetey Park (Red 

Polls) ... 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen* 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., ** Wendouree,” Merriwa (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Young, A., ** Daylesford," Cudal (Polled Beef Short*| 
horns) 

Hords Othor than Ragfstnrad Stud Hards. 

A.G.H. (114th Australia) . . . 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

D^ pa r to yt of Education — Farm Home for Boys,| 

Fairbiidge Farm School, Molong !.. !!! 

lioctet Mental Hospital 

New England University College ,Armidale 

i Mental Hospit^ 

:al Hospital 


Orange Mental Hoep 
Parramatta Mental Hoapital 
Peat ft Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

R^aJUPrince Alfred Hoapital, Campmidown : ** Yaralla ' 

Rydalmere Mratal Hoapitai, Ryd^mete* 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo 


148 

35 

49 

863; 

79 

1x0 

ty 


6A 


79’ 

62 

30* 

«3- 

94 ^ 
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Max Hsnry, Chief of Diviskm of Animal Indusity* 
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FOOD 

To Win the Peace. 

FOOD played a big part in winning the war; 
food will have to phy a major part in winning 
the peace. 

The food famine which threatens the world 
to*day if perhaps without precedent It is well- 
nigh impossible to exaggerate the likely reper- 
cussions of famine on world peace and order. 
Apart altogether from humanitarian motives^ 
countries unaffected by food shortages shoidd, 
in Aeir own interest and in that of preservii^ 
world peace, strive urgently to refill the world^s 
food cnplmard* Such action is an msurance 
against lOiely further heavy commitments in 
lives, money and materials. 

At the direction of the Minister for Agri- 
culture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) all 
field officers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture were instructed recently to exert every 
effort to encourage and assist farmers to 
3tep*up production, particularly of wheat, 
but also of butter and milk products, eggs 
and meats. 


The next six months (until the wheat 
harvest in the northern hemisphere is 
gathered) will be extremely difficult. World 
wheat stocks are 320 million bushels short 
of requirements. It is, therefore, essential 
and urgent that growers should strive to 
make record sowings of wheat within the 
next few months. Sowing conditions are 
favourable in most areas, there are no re- 
strictions on the areas to be sown, and with 
an assurance of a payable price growers 
should be able, with profit to themselves, to 
help substantially in the fight against 
famine. 

'fhe food shortage in Great Britain is 
desperate. Her grain supplies will have to be 
drawn upon so extensively for human con- 
sumption that stock feed will have to be 
reduced drastically. Britain’s stock numbers 
consequently will have to be reduced, re- 
sulting in a decrease in the production of 
her much needed meat, bacon and eggs. It 
has become necessary, furthermore, for 
Britain to increase the flour extraction rate 
from 80 per cent, to 85 per cent., which 
means a return to the darker bread which 
was willingly accepted as a wartime neces- 
sity, but which it was hoped to discard when 
peace returned. 

Although wheat will not be as freely 
available in Australia for stock feeding as 
perhaps desired, this should cause stock 
feeders little inconvenience if they can be 
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enticed to make full use of the supplies of 
bran, pollard and oats now available. In- 
creased flour milling has stepped-up the 
output of pollard and bran, whilst last year’s 
8-million bushel harvest has assured an 
adequate supply of oats. 

The Department of Agriculture is intent 
upon removal of obstacles to growers 
achieving record output in all fields of 
production. That job has not been made 
any easier by recent disbandment of War 
Agricultural Committees, which by their 
fearless and fair administration of wartime 
controls, and the lead they gave to co- 
operative effort, helped producers to achieve 
records in the face of shortages of almost 
every aid to farming. 


Already much has been done to remove 
some of the obstacles tending to limit pro- 
duction. Transport of superphosphate 
threatened to be difficult, but the Railway 
Department recently gave an assurance 
which justified the hope that all deliveries, 
will be effected on time. There are still 
shortages of machinery and spare parts, but 
manufacturers are exerting themselves to 
meet essential requirements. In spite of all 
that has been done, and will continue to be 
done, some obstacles will still remain. Far- 
mers should, therefore, be prepared to pool 
their resources in the same co-operative spirit 
which stood them in such good stead during 
the war years. 


Retirement of Mr. A. H. L McDonald, Chief, Division of Plant Industry. 


Mr. a. H. E. McDonald has retired from the 
position of Chief of the Division of Plant Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture. Making a pre- 
sentation on behalf of officers of the Department 
at a farewell gathering, the Minister for Agri- 
culture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) referred 
to Mr. McDonald as one of the greatest of Aust- 
ralian agriculturists. He was supported by Dr. 


R. J. Noble, Under Secretary and Director of the 
Department who referred particularly to the 
part Mr. McDonald had played in building up the 
field staff of the Department. 

Mr. A. W. S. Moodie, Chief Instructor of 
Agriculture has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
McDonald. 



Hon. E. H. Grnhnm, 
M.L.A.. Miniater for 
Agriculture, Making 
n Preaentntlon to 
Mr. A. H. E. 
McDonald at a Fare. 
wcU Gathering of 
Officera of the 
^ Department. 

Morning 
Herald Photo. 


Interstate market reports, which are now being 
broadcast in the A.B.C’s lunch-time "Country 
Hour,” are proving of great benefit to the man 
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on me land, ihese reports arc heard at X2.i8 
pm, Extern Standard Time, over the A.B.C 
National Network from Mondays to Fridays.' 
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BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE IN GRASSHOPPER BAITS. 

S. L. Allman, M.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Senior Entomologist. 


DURING the past season localised outbreaks of 
grasshoppers have occnrred in the Moss Vale 
and Moree districts. The Wingless Grassjiopper 
(Phaulacridium vittaium) was responsible for 
damage to cultivated crops in the Moss Vale 
area, whereas the Austndian Plague Locust 
(Chortoicetes terminifera) caused some damage 
to pastures in localities flooded by the heavy 
January rains in the Moree district 

The results of baiting tests indicated that 
benzene hexachloride (^^666^)-bran baits 
were readily eaten by both species; would suc- 
cessfully control mature Wingless Grasshoppers 
in a crop of cabbages where gross feeding was 
necessary to cause loss; and would obviously 
incapacitate a large proportion of a swarm of 
the Australian Plague Locust withm an hour 
of feeding. 

Benzene hexachloride has been used 
experimentally and in the field against 
locusts in North Africa and Persia. It has 
been used mainly as a stomach poison in the 
place of sodium arsenite or sodium fluosilic- 


ate, hitherto the most widely used poisons 
for this purpose. 'I'hese latter poisons are 
incorporated in bran at lo i lb. per 24 
lb., which is approximately 2 to 4 per cent, 
of the mixture on a dry basis. Benzene 
hexachloride (10 per cent, gamma isomer) 
has been available as a 10 per cent, dust 
with pyrophyllite filler, and has been used 
at the rate of 0.4 per cent, or 1 lb dust to 
24 lb. bran. On this basis, '*666'* may be 
regarded as five to ten times more toxic 
lo grasshoppers than sodium arsenite, al- 
though considered to be very much less toxic 
to man and stock. 

Preparation and Distribution of Bait. 

In preparing the bait the dust is mixed 
dry with the bran and the water added sub- 
.sequently. Molasses, if used, can be dis- 
solved in the water prior to mixing with the 
bran. During the mixing the dmt has a 
tendency to rise, and as “666” has a pene- 
trating and rather nauseating smell, it causes 
some discomfort to people handling the 



C.bb.,« D«u«r.d 



The Wingleee Gtam hopper (Enlarged 
about 2i timea). 
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material. This drawback may be overcome 
by precautions in mixing or by refinements 
in the manufactured material. 

In applying baits it has been the practice 
to distribute them in the early morning be- 
fore the ‘hoppers commence to feed or in 
the afternoon after the main heat of the 
day. However, if a trial handful of bait 
is broadcast and a few ‘hoppers are observed 
to feed, the distribution can safely proceed, 
even during the middle of the day. The 
amount used varies according to the density 
of the swarm and often approximates 50 
lb. (wet weight) per acre. 

Dusts. 

Although dusts of sodium arsenitc. and 
more recently dinitro-ortho-cresols, have 
been used overseas, these have not been ex- 
ploited in Australia. However, with the 
development of a relatively safe grasshopper 
poison which could be applied more or le.ss 
indiscriminately to herbage, this method 
oflfers possibilities worth investigating. 

Tests wiA the Winf^ess Grasshopper. 

This Wingless Grasshopper has been 
causing serious losses to cultivated crops in 
the Moss Vale district for the past two 
.seasons. Valuable crops such as cabbages, 
carrots and gladioli have been destroyed in 
many instances. Blackberries and bracken 
fern, as well as pastures, have been fed on 
extensively. One large planting of rasp- 
berries in the Robertson area was completely 
destroyed by the stripping of the canes. 

Benzene hexachloride was tested against 
this species in a crop of cabbages which had 
been abandoned. At the time of the test the 
‘hoppers were mainly adult, but owing to 
their predominantly wingless nature and to 
the value of the crops involved, trials were 
carried out. 

The baits were prepared on the lines of the 
standard formula, viz. : — 

Sodium arsenite, ]/2 lb., or 10 per cent. 

“666’’ dust, I lb. 

Molasses, 4 lb. 

Bran, 24 lb. 

Water, 2}^ gallons. 

The baits were distributed late in the 
morning and at a shade temperature of 
approximating 80 deg. Fahr. ‘Hoppers 
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were observed to feed readily enough on the 
bait. 

One plot was dusted with a 2 per cent. 
“666” dust applied at the rate of 5 lb. per 
acre. Thus i/io lb. of “666” was applied 
per acre, either in the dust form or as a 
stomach poison in the bran bait. 

In the baited plot, within an hour, 
numbers of ‘hoppers developed tremors and 
were unable to hop successfully. After 24 
hours about 75 per cent, of the ‘hoppers 
were dead and many of those remaining 
were affected. 

The .standard sodium arsenite bait was 
disappointing, and the reduction in numbers 
negligible, though some dead ‘hoppers could 
be found. A second baiting using double 
the amount of sodium arsenite did not give 
appreciably better results. 

The 2 per cent. “666” tiust, as applied, 
was quite ineffective but the amount per 
acre used was small and further te.sts are 
desirable. 

Little baiting has been carried out against 
the Wingless Grasshopper, and it is not 
known whether the failure of the sodium 
ar.senite bait was due to some peculiarity 
of the species or to the fact that many of 
the hoppers were mature and mating. Al- 
ternatively, the possibility exists that the 
“666” is actually attractive to grasshoppers. 

The results f)btained indicated that “666”- 
bran baits would successfully control mature 
Phatilacridium vittatum in crops where gross 
feeding was neces.sary to cause losses, c,g., 
in matured cabbages, whereas the .standard 
.sodium arsenite bait was comparatively use- 
less. In such crops as newly-planted cab- 
bages, carrots or gSadioli, where limited 
feeding would cause heavy losses, belated 
control measures cannot be expected to j^rove 
very satisfactory. 

TeiU with the Auitralian Plague Locust. 

In March of this year reports were re- 
ceived that swarms of the Australian Plague 
Locust were present in the Moree district. 
It was found that hatching had taken place 
in some areas which were subject to recent 
floodings. At the time of the inspections 
a number of swarms were observed — con- 
.sisting of well-grown ‘hoppers with an 
appreciable percentage of newly-developed 
fliers. In the course of the next few days 

(Continued on page 28a.) 
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THE BREEDING AND FAHENING OF LAMBS 
On Irrigation Areas. 

K. R. Howe, Senior Sheep and Wool Instructor. 

{Continued from page i4tS.) 


THE problems mvolved in the production of fat 
lambs on irrigated areas of New South Waks — 
both where intensive irrigation methods are 
adopted and also where irrigation is an insur- 
ance against drought rather than a means of 
increasing carrying capacity— differ only in 
degree. They are the s^ject of this article. 

In last issue the author dealt with general 
aspects of this industry, such as Ae avenues 
of production and the feed supply. In this 
continuation he discusses the choice of breeds 
and some aspects of sheep husbandry. 


Selection of Foundation Ewes. 

1'he selection of breeding ewes as regards 
type will depend on what system of breed- 
ing is followed, but several broad principles 
should be observed in all cases. Breeders 
should select well-grown, healthy sheep with 
strong constitutions, and it is advisable to 
purchase sheep bred as near as possible to 
the district, or from a district of similar 
climate. 


For foundation ewes for breeding up to 
the Corriedale grade dual-purpose flock, and 
also for breeding the first-cross lamb by the 
British Longwool sire, straight lines of 
large-framed, plain-bodied, station- or 
western-bred Merino ewes should be 
selected. Size of frame is particularly im- 
portant. 

Kwes for use as breeding stock for export 
Iamb raising should be the half-bred Long- 
wool X Merino tyjie. There are a number 
of types which answer to the description of 
crosslired, the most popular being the Rom- 
ney .Marsh x Merino, the Border Leicester 
X Merino, the English Leicester x Merino, 
the C'orriedale x Merino, stated in order of 
merit. Selection is msually limited to those 
crosses available close to the district. 

J'he Romney Marsh x Merino halfbred 
is regarded as the ideal mother for fat lambs, 
having the desired size, shape, high lambing 
percentages, cojiious milk supply and fairly 
early maturity. The chief difficulty with 
this cross is to get the ewes to lamb early. 
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as a big proportion of them are produced 
in the later, cooler districts. It should be 
tx)ssible to produce this cross in the West- 
ern districts and supply a ready demand 
for early mating, early lambing halfbred 
ewes. When selecting this cross the breeder 
should endeavour to purchase a line bred 
in the warmer districts. 

The Border Leicester x Merino ewe lacks 
the conformation of the Romney cross, but 
according to popular opinion produces 


mate earlier than the general run of cross- 
breds. 

The halfbred or crossbred ewe generally, 
is considered the most suitable mother for 
fat lambs in any recognised fat lamb district. 
It is particularly suitable for irrigation condi- 
tions, as it readily becomes accustomed to 
small paddocks, damp conditions underfoot 
and rotational grazing — altogether living 
more contentedly and consequently being 
more productive than other types. 



higher lambing percentages and earlier 
maturing lambs. Whilst they have not quite 
the copious milk supply of the Romney 
Marsh x Merino these ewes are capable of 
mating and lambing earlier. It is easier 
to secure a line of western-bred Border 
Leicester x Merino ewes by reason of the 
fact that they are more numerous and stand 
up to those conditions. 

The English Leicester x Merino is a good 
type and generally very uniform, indicative 
of a uniform drop of lambs. The Corrie- 
dale X Merino is virtually a comeback and 
as such carries a finer fleece and lacks the 
size and shape of carcase of the other 
crosses. It is slower maturing, but gives 
satisfactory results when mated to a quick 
maturing ram such as the Dorset Horn. 
From present observations on the incidence 
of ‘‘Yellows'" (toxaemic jaundice), it ap- 
pears that this finer woolled type is less 
susceptible. Perhaps this point is worthy 
of note when acquiring replacement stock 
in toxaemic jaundice areas. This cross will 
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Provided the ewe conforms to the tyi)e 
required, that is, is large-framed, roomy, 
with a well-sprung barrel, early maturing 
and capable of producing a high percentage 
of lambs and a copious milk supply (in 
short is a good mother) — the choice of a 
particular cross is not so important. It will 
generally be restricted to available lines close 
to the district. 

Choice of Sires. 

Here again the breed to be selected de- 
fjends upon the line of breeding. Irrespec- 
tive of the breed of ram decided upon as a 
sire, would-be purchasers should accept only 
those rams bred in a registered stud. The 
registration of a stud may be regarded as 
a “hall mark” of quality and purity, and this 
should be the first consideration when select- 
ing sires. The quality of the Iamb depends 
largely on the quality of the parents. The 
extra cost of the better quality sire is more 
than made up by the additional quality and 
market value of the lambs. 
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When mating Merino ewes with the 
British longwool rams for first cross lambs, 
the Border Leicester ram has been the most 
popular, particularly in the west and outer 
agricultural belt. The Romney Marsh has 
not been used extensively in these districts. 
The English Leicester ram is favoured by 
many in the southern Riverina. 

When making a selection of any of these 
breeds the purchaser should not overlook 
carcase value in order to secure rams with 
typical fleeces. This does not mean he 
should disregard quality in the fleece, but, 
when selecting a sire for lamb production, 
size and shape of carcase are of paramount 
importance. 

The sire for the second cross or export 
lamb bred from the halfbred ewe should 
be chosen from one of the proven Down 
breeds. 

Every effort should be made to reduce the 
number of breeds to a minimum in order to 
reach some degree of standardisation of 
export lamb type. There are altogether 
too many breeds in use at the present time 
for the good of the export lamb trade. The 


such as along the Murray, the vSouthdown 
will give excellent results, breeding a more 
shapely, lower-set lamb — but only where the 
best types of ewes have been joined. The 
Dorset Horn does well in the warmer parts 
and particularly on the finer-woolled, slower- 
maturing types of ewes. This ram is a 
vigorous sire and possesses remarkably 
early-maturing qualities. As a breed it is 
improving rapidly and irrigation lamb 
breeders are mucli impressed with the re- 
sults obtained from the use of the Dorset 
Horn. It tends to breed a rather heavier 
lamb than the Southdown. 

When selecting rams of either breed the 
j>urchaser should pay strict attention to con- 
formation. The rams must have that low- 
set, compact, well and evenly fleshed con- 
formation if their progeny are to be 
expected to come up to export standards. 


Irrigation Sheep Husbandry. 

'Fhe practice of efficient sheep husbandry 
is just as important as the care exercised 
in the selection of breeding stock. 



two outstanding Down breeds which have 
proved satisfactory on irrigation farms arc 
the Southdown and the Dorset Horn. 

I^mbs sired by rams of these breeds have 
been and are still under observation. As a 
result of this the following recommendations 
are made: Where the locality is suitable. 


Notritioii. 

The provision of adequate nutritious feed 
and water is of primary importance in any 
fat lamb raising enterprise, and helps greatly 
to bring out the best of good breeding. 

The establishment of permanent and an- 
nual pastures, coupled with the growing of 
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fodder crops and crops for fodder reserves 
in reasonable proportions to ensure a supply 
of balanced, nutritious fodder for the ewe 
and lamb; together with judicious manage- 
ment, is essential if the success of each drop 
of lambs is to be guaranteed. 

Graziog. 

With regard to the grazing of irrigated 
pastures there is plenty of experimental 
evidence to indicate that subdivision into 
small paddocks and rotational grazing will 
prolong the life of the pastures, but, as yet, 
no research results are available to indicate 
the method of grazing most beneficial to the 
sheep. 

From a .sanitation standpoint it should be 
fairly obvious that a flock of sheep should 
not be left too long in a small paddock. Much 
of the pasture, besides becoming fouled, will 
be tramped down and wasted. Therefore, 
the only means of avoiding this is to sub- 
divide paddocks as much as possible (say lo 
acres) and graze quickly with comparatively 
large numbers of sheep so that the bulk 
of the pasture can be utilised before the 
stock can cause harm. 

Most satisfactory results from fattening 
sheep have been obtained when the irrigated 
pastures are rotationally grazed in conjunc- 
tion with a dry, natural pasture paddock 
or with access to supplementary fodders. 
There is need for research along these lines 
to determine what methods of hu.sbandry 
give maximum returns from the sheep. 

Carrying Capacity. 

The carrying capacities of irrigation pas- 
tures have been proved to be phenomenally 
high. Permanent pastures, c.g„ paspalum 
and White clover, well managed, have been 
known to carry up to lo sheep or head 
of cattle per acre per year. 

Subterranean clover and Wimmera Rye 
grass has been known to carry 8 to lO sheep 
per acre for the growing period. This pas- 
ture, if not grazed heavily during its early 
growth, after being allowed to go to seed, 
will carry 8 sheep per acre for six months 
from the late spring until early autumn. 


When lucerne is used as a grazing pro- 
position it will carry from 6 to 9 sheep 
per acre per year according to the condition 
of the stand and the type of soil. 

It will readily be realised what high carry- 
ing capacities can be developed on irrigation 
areas in which a i in i water right is 
granted, and on what a small acreage a pro- 
fitable lamb raising enterprise can be built 
up. Four hundred acres properly developed 
with pastures is as much as any man can 
cope with. 

At tlic same time these figures might 
prove a stumbling block for irrigationists 
with a water right of i in lo, should they 
endeavour lo carry a much higher number of 
sheej) than before irrigation pastures were 
possible. On an 8oo acres farm with a i in 
10 water right the owner would not be able 
to lay down more than 8o acres of Sub- 
terranean clover and Wimmera Rye grass. 
In three years with careful management the 
carrying capacity of this area will rise to 
8 sheep per acre for 6 months or 4 sheep per 
acre per year. Assuming that the carrying 
capacity of the natural paddocks is i sheep 
to 2 acres the 80 acres of irrigated i)astures 
allows the owner to carry an additional 280 
sheep. This brings the overall carrying 
capacity to i sheep to 1.2 acres. 

Any effort to increase the carrying 
capacity by more than 280 head of sheep or 
the overall carrying capacity by more than 
I sheep to 1.2 acres may lead to serious 
losses. 

The irrigation sheep breeder would be far 
better advised to be satisfied to carry the 
existing number of sheep better, and con- 
serve fodder against droughts, than to have 
his sheep chasing every blade of grass as 
it shoots out of the soil. This is the only 
method of sheep husbandry which will 
guarantee continuous production of lambs 
during “below-average'* seasons. 

The fat lamb breeder can always utilise 
surplus pasture growth in excess of fodder 
requirements by the fattening of store 
Iambs. 

(To be concluded.) 


V 

U'For Victory." 


Help Win the Peace ! 

KEEP ON BUYING VICTORT BONDS /. 


V 

"For Victory." 
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POWER 


SHEARING 


Also tor 

BATTERY-CHARGING— SOLDERING— TOOL-GRINDING, 

CLOTHES-WASHING— IRONING— CARPET-SWEEPING. 

Etc., Etc. 

“ Cooper-Light *’ plants are designed 
to do more than supply the country 

home with electric light. They are HK-S 

80 constructed that the current they 

generate may be as readily availed of || M HB S 

for power purposes. Not only can B 

the power be used for the weekly B 

laundering of clothes and to drive the BM B 

motors of vacuum-. weeper, sewing- fl 

motors of shearing stands and tool 


We can supply plants for 
homes of any number of 
rooms and for the power 
needs of all families. 

May we submit an estimate 
for a “ Cooper-Light ” plant 
for your requirements? 

COOPER ENGINEERIMi COMPARY < 
PTY. LTO. 

Coward Street, Mascot. 

Addren letters to Box 39, Mascot. 
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Cicr 


DEPENDABLE 

PRODUCTS 




v,..? ’ 

[* # 0 ' 


VjJlA 



*CVPROX 

Copper Fungicidal Spray. 

*PHyOMONE 

Prevents pre-harvetf drop. 

*SmRUIN AG 

Prevents Mould and Mildew. 

*WIIIITER WASH “A" 

Controls green or black aphis. 

*HORTOMONE “A” 

Phmf Hormones to stimulate root growth 
of cuttings. 

*WETOMIG SULPHUR 

The efficient wettable sulphur spray. 

*AGRAL 

Wettors and spreaders for inclusion all 
sprays. 




The efficient weed killer. 
^Trade marks registarad. 


N.S.W. Distributers: 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUST.) 
PTY. LTD. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


Notes contributed by tbe 
Biologieal Branch . . . 


ARMILLARIA CONTROL. 

Compressed Air Used for Soil Removal. 


ONE of the chief causes of loss to citrus 
growers in the Somersby, Mangrove Mountain, 
and Knlnura districts is the root-rot fungus 
Armillaria mellia* This fungus is native to the 
area, growing on roots of trees such as blood- 
wood, red gum, stringybark, etc. If any roots 
or portions of stumps remain after clearing, 
these may become infected with Armillaria, 
and subsequently the infection will travel to 
young trees planted nearby. Thb necessitates 
die treatment of the affected trees and those 
near it to minimise the effect of the disease. 

A method recendy devised at Somersby for 
the treatment of Armillaria-uiitcitA citrus trees 
marks a great advance on current practices. 

The only way to maintain an infected 
tree in production is to remove all the soil 
from the crown roots to prevent the rot 
spreading to the main roots and butt, since 
the Armillaria fungus is quickly killed by 
drying out. Thus treated, and well manured 
and cared for, an infected tree can be kept in 
reasonably productive state for years. This 
])rocess of soil removal has, in the past, been 
carried out most laboriously by hand, using 
a small trowel. It is a job which the average 



Young Lemou T»e ihowiug Early Symptoma of Attack. 

ArmtUarM may well be established in the root system before 
ny sigM axe xeoognisable in the above-ground parts. Note the 
rotted roots and lesions extending into the crown. 


grower puts off as long as possible and for 
which hired labour is difficult to get. 

The new method makes use of a jet of 
ompressed air to blow the soil away from 
butts. The idea of using compressed air for 
the work originated with Mr. M. W. Hoipo 



The Crown Roots of a Young Lemon Tree Exposed by 
Means of an Air Compressor. 

Note that no injurj^ has been caused, e\ un the librous ruots 
being intact. 

of Sojiierslyv, and the credit for the develop- 
ment of the method and its application as 
a practical proposition is due to Mr. Roy 
Wood, Fruit Inspector stationed at Gosford. 

The ])reliniinary trials were made possible 
by the co-operation of the local D.W.A.C. 
and the Erina Shire Council, and especially 
of Mr. Colin Morris, Engineer of the Shire 
Council. 

The equipment compi ises an air compres- 
sor such as is used to operate pneumatic 
drills, (hired from the Council). The work 
is carried out at a pressure of about 8o lb. 
Two hoses 6o feet in length are attached, 
each with a 6 feet rod equipped with a 
pistol grip shut-off. The mouth of the rod 
is directed to the area to lie treated and the 
soil blown away in short blasts. The opera- 
tor needs a certain amount of practice to 
enable him to use the air jet to the best 
possible advantage. The use of the shut-off. 
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The Atr-compreiior in Uie 


wherever possible, to conserve and build up 
j^ressure is preferable to using the jet ctm- 
tinuously, as it results in much more eco- 
nomical running of the compressor and 
greatly lowers petrol consumption. 'Idle rods 
at present in use have circular orifices, but 
Mr. Wood is hopeful that greater efficiency 
can be achieved by the use of mouthpieces 
of modified shapes, and is exjierimcnting 
along these lines. 

The machine is pulled into jxisition by the 
farm tractor, and set up on an even base. 
The use of the long hoses makes it possible 


The speed of the treatment varies with 
the condition of the soil and the skill of the 
operators. In dry soil about 150 trees per 
day can be opened up, or if only enough soil 
is removed from the butt to allow of ex- 
amination for infection, as many as 300 per 
day have been treated. Wet soil, being much 
heavier, slows down the treatment to about 
80 trees per day. 

The method is probably applicable only 
to light soils, but it is only in this class of 
soils that Ar miliaria is a serious menace. 

No definite figure can yet be set down 
for costs. Hire of the machine and en- 
gineer to look after it amount to 30s. per day. 
and in addition there are the wages of two- 
operators and the cost of the petrol used, 
which will vary from 6 to T2 gallons per day 
or more depending on the condition of the 
soil and the skill of the operators. Allowing 
for all possible contingencies, costs appear 
mucli lower than with the older method, and 
as experience grows, ways of reducing costs 
will probably be devised. 

The advantages of the new method are 
obvious. The chief is the speed and the 
saving of much distasteful and laborious 
work, and in addition the root system is not 


Blowing Soil Away 
from the Crown 
Root* of a 7-year- 
old Lemon Tree at 
Somersby by Meant 
of a Jet of Com- 
preMcd Air. 



to do about sixteen trees, (or thirty trees damaged at all, whereas by the older method 

piloted 24 feet x i2 feet) from the one posi- sffldU roots were often cut and the bark of , 

tion. tl^! older roots injttred. 
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Squirter and Black-end Diseases of Bananas. 


Squirter and black-end rank among the 
most important diseases affecting bananas. 
They are market diseases, rather than disea 
ses of the plantation, although the fungi 
which cause them contaminate the fruit 1 k‘ 
fore it leaves the plantation. This contamin 
ation occurs mainly during the process of 
dismembering bunches into ^'singles.” Tlu 
presence of either disease in a power’s con- 
signment has a de})ressing effect on tlu 
prices realised and j)reju(lices buyers agaiiiM 
iiis brand of fruit. 

Squirter disease is a dark, watery rot of 
tile ])ulp of the fruit, which commences to 
develop during the ripening process an<l 
proceeds furtlier while the fruit is in the 
retailer’s sho]) and the home of the con 
sumer. The disease is caused by the fungu^ 
Nigrospora sphaerica. The spores of ihi> 
fungus are ])lentiful in many, if not most. 


]>Jaiitations, and during packing they may 
fall from the air on to the broken stem-end 
of the fruit. The spores germinate and the 
fungus mycelium grows down the stem of 
the fruit and invades the pulp, ultimately 
converting it to a semi-liquid condition. 

Squirter is most prevalent during the 
cooler months of the year, but it occasionally 
occurs in mid-summer. Its winter prevalence 
is ])artly accounted for by the fact that the 
ripening ]irocess of fruit is longer during 
the cooler months of the year, and ripened 
fruit is held longer in shops and homes, 
giving tile fungus a greater jieriod of ac- 
tivity. Further, fruit that has been chilled, 
either in the plantation or after packing, is 
apt to present difficulties in ripening and is 
very jirone to develop squirter during the 
extended ripening period. 




9«etioA of « Baasna affaotad 
witk Bquimr Diaaiaa. 


Centre , — Fruit from Caaa Dippad 
la Shirlan A.O. 


Right . — Banana afieeted with 
Blaek-end Diaeaae. 
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At the time affected fruit is sold, squirter 
disease may not be sufficiently far advanced 
to be easily detected, and disagreements be- 
tween the agent and the retailer or the re- 
tailer and the housewife frequently follow. 
These disagreements usually end in smaller 
purchases of bananas in favour of other 
kinds of fruit. 



For Ofowetf with Small Plantationd. an Iron Drum or 
Specially- built Tub Hae Proved Convenient. 


Black-end disease is a rot or discoloration 
of the stem of the fruit caused by, a number 
of different fungi, the most important of 
which are Nigrospora sphaerica, Gloeospor- 
turn musarum and Fusarium spp. As in 
the case of squirter, the fungi gain entrance 
through the broken stem-end, and the per- 
centage of infected fruit in a consignment 
is to some extent an indication of the 
amount of injury the fruit has received 
during packing. 

Fruit from certain classes of soils and 
from plantations of high altitude is particu- 
larly susceptible to black-end. Fruit that 
has been chilled usually develops a high per- 
centage of black-end during the extended 
period necessary to ripen chilled fruit. 


[April I. 1946, 
Control Moainrot. 

Control of squirter and black-end may be 
obtained by the simple process of dipping 
the cased fruit in a fungicidal solution after 
packing. By far the most satisfactory fun- 
gicide for this purpose is salicylanilide or 
its compounds. These may be purchased 
under the trade names of Shirlan A.G. (25 
per cent, suspension of salicylanilide ^ and 
Shirlan W.S. (sodium salt of salicylanilide). 

Shirlan A.G. should be used at the rate 
of I pint in 30 gallons of water. The fun- 
gicide should be well stirred before removing 
from the tin. Shirlan W.S. should be used 
at the rate of yi lb. in 30 gallons of water. 
The powder should be first stirred to a cream 
before adding to the water. With Shirlan 
W.S. a wetting agent (Agral 2 or 3, or 
Wetsit ) should be added. With Shirlan A.(C 
this is unnecessary as a wetting agent is 
already incorporated. (A third preparation 
of salicylanilide, Shirlan flakes, is avail- 
able, in which sodium salicylanilide is com- 
bined with a wetting agent.) 

In dipping fruit care should be taken to 
dislodge airlocks in papered cases by raising 
and lowering the case a few times. A loop of 
, rope or a pulley block and tackle is helpful 
in this connection if an upright drum is. 
used as a dipping vat. Suitable dimensions 
for the tub-like vat are 15 inches deep, 13^2 
inches wide at the ends, 17^2 inches wide in 
the middle and 32 inches long. A wider vat 
gives more freedom in handling the case but 
more solution is required. With the tub-like 
vat one longitudinal half of a case is treated 
at a time and very little solution is required. 

Time of dipping is a half minute or suf- 
ficiently long to wet the surface of the fruit, 
and the case is then placed diagonally on 
the rim of the vat to drain. The cost of 
dipping is small when it is considered that 
it will eliminate squirter and greatly reduce 
black-end, thus improving the sales-value 
of the fruit. The treatment should be a 
routine procedure from May to November 
for any grower who has ever had a com- 
plaint concerning squirter or black-end in 
his consignments. This applies particularly 
to fruit consigned to the Adelaide or Melr 
bourne markets. 
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BANISH WASH DAY DRUDGERY WITH THE . . . 
BREVILLE (NON-ELECTRIC) 5-MiNUTE 

Washing Machine 

NOW available for early delivery. 

HAND OPERATED, this scientifically-designed 
Breville Machine with the compressed air and 
vacuum plunger will do the washing quicker and 
cleaner than any other known means. 

NO RUBBING OR BOILING. Hot Water plus 
Air Pressure and Suction as applied to the Breville 
Washer makes this the world’s best machine 
for easy and efficient washing. Only 5-minutes cir- 
culation does the (ob, and it’s easy on the clothes. 

LIGHT AND SIMPLE TO OPERATE. When 
your child can reach the lever it can do the wash- 
ing. No back-straining or knuckle-skinning. The 
Breville will produce whiter clothes than all the 
brute-force and washboards In the world. 

Write for full particulars. Absolutely no obligation. 


BREVILLE Electric & Battery Sets 

Limited eupplies of the following radios are available for immediate delivery. 

A.C ELECTRIC OPERATED : Model 330—5-Valve Dual 
Wave — Good daylight reception — Plenty of volume — 
Excellent tone. 

VIBRATOR OPERATED : (uses 6-Volt Battery only) : Model 
367—5-Valve Dual Wave — Low battery consumption — Long 
distance daylight reception. 

Either Model is available in your choice of Console or Mantel. 
A WONDERFUL RECORD. 

Two of the first three International, Long Distance Receiving 
Contests conducted by the “Australasian Radio World’* 
were won by Breville users. The first Contest was won by 
Mr. Ern Neill, of Ipswich, Qld., with the wonderful record 
of receiving 1825 Stations on his Breville Receiver. 

The Second Contest was won by Mr. R. G. Cook, of Bowen, 
Qld., who received Stations in 80 Countries on his Breville Set] 
Breviile’s fine reputation as the Manufacturers of over. 100.000 
Breville Radio Receivers is your guarantee of complete 
satisfaction. 

Breville Radio Pty. Ltd. 

67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN. SYDNEY. N.S.W. 

Oistributors in all States of the Commonwealth and New Zealand. 

*Phone : LA 3688 (4 lines). Telegrams i •• Breville,” Sydney. 
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YATES’ PLANNED PKODICTION 

AND SCIENTIFIC SEED SELECTION 

HAVE CONTRIBUTED IN NO SMALL MEASURE TO THE 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS OF OUR MARKET GROWERS. 




Trials of Tomatoes and other Vegetables arc carried out 
regularly. Here is a check-up on Yates Break O' Day type. 

THE CROPS YOU GROW 

CAN BE NO BETTER THAN THE SEEDS YOU SOW. 
SOW YATES* AND SO grow quality. 




Cuhivaiing and weeding a Yates' lettuce seed 
crop in its early stages. Any ** off types" are 
carefully removed. 

BUY YATES* SEALED PACKAGES OK BAGS FBOM A LOCAL DISTKIB1IT0K 

OR DIRECT FROM 

Arthur Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd. 


(Tel. MA 6771.) 


184 SUSSEX ST., SYDNEY. 
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CAULIFLOWER SEED CROP PESTS 

Field Experiments with the Newer Insecticides. 

OBSERVATIONS AND RESULTS. 

• 

A. M. Fkiend, Assistant l^ntomologist. 

THE following note compiuee a short diary account of pests found present in a half- 
acre of cauliflower grown for seed in the 1945 season in the Metropolitan area, 
together with the results of control measures adopted and of field experiments using 
the newer insecticides against the Slaty-grey Aphid (Brevicoryne hrassicae) and the 


Rutherglen Bug {Nysius vinitor). 

The Four Pests Encountered. 

Four major pests were encountered in 
serious numbers during the 1945 season: 

Cabbage Moths (PlutcUa maciilipcuuis K 
were present throughout the season as 
adults only, and these were particularly 
numerous during the seed-hed and early 
growing phases. 

Adults of the Cabbage Wdiite Huttertly 
{Pier is rapac) appeared in the seed-hed 
and during the early growing phases of 
the crop, disappeared in winter and were 
next seen in early August. 

Idle Slaty-grey aphid ( Prc 7 'icoryuc 
hrassicae) developed on the cro]) in early 
spring during flowering which, owing to 
IX)llination by bees, and conse(juent omis- 
sion of routine spraying, is a critical stage 
in pest control. In late September this aphid 
seriously threatened the development of the 
young seed, and trials were run against 
it until its natural decline in the heat of late 
November. 

Rutherglen Bug was observed in early 
spring amongst headland herbage, parti- 
cularly in the seasons’ good growth of tre- 
foil. During late October small numbers 
of this bug w^ere seen in the crop, and in 
early November a moderately serious popu- 
lation was evenly distributed throughout 
the crop. Where no effective control was 
applied this bug increased to serious pro- 
portions and remained so well into the 
summer. 

The Tieatmealt. 

Previous Agricultural Gazette articles 
(August to November, 1945), have shown 
the dficiency of D.D.T. in control of both 


the Cabbage Moth and the \Miite Butter- 
fly. Jn ihc 1945 crop in which these obser- 
vations were made, seven spray applica- 
tions, made from a proprietary D.D.T. 
spraying .solution, were used regularly on 
the whole cro]) over the four-month ])eriod 
from seed-sowing to curd-maturity. Three 
sprays diluted to contain 0.05 per cent. 
W/\". D.D.T. were applied in the seed- 
hed. The first ajiplicalion in the field was 
diluted t(^ 0.1 per cent. \V/V. D.D.T. and 
jiroduccv' minor leaf-burn in s])ots. The 
three remaining precurding sprays were di- 
luted to give 0.025 cent. D.D.T. 

At no stage was a caterpillar observed on 
the ])lants despite a large ])opulation of 
adults and the deposition of many eggs. 

The Grey Aphid Trials. 

An application of the same insecticide 
to give o.Oi) per cent. D.D.T. was next 
sjirayed heavily on to the plants when the 
(irey Aphid {Brevicoryne hrassicae) was 
increasing. A poor kill resulted and it 
was decided to run trials. 

rhe trials included the dusts, 2^2 ])er 
cent. W' W'. nicotine. 2 yjer cent. W/W. 
66(>, 2 per cent. W AV. D.D.'F., i per cent. 
WAV. 6f)6. 1 per cent. W/W. D.D.T., and 
a mixture containing 0.5 per cent. WAV. of 
both 666 and D.D.T. A 5 per cent, trade 
nicotine dust, and experimental samples of 
highly refined 10 per cent. D.D.T. and 666 
dusts were used for dilution with kaolin. 

The results were based on an aphid rat- 
ing method which was performed on two 
occasions. They indicate that 2!/ per cent, 
nicotine dust, 2 per cent. 666 dust and 
possibly I per cent. 666 dust are most use- 
ful for Slaty-grey Aphid control. Although 
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the rates of dust application are high, it is 
considered, at least in the case of the nico- 
tine dust, not excessive to give good con- 
trol against the aphid at this stage of the 
crop. At present costs the rate of appli- 
cation of 2j/^ per cent, nicotine dust on 
an acre of 4000 plants represents an outlay 
apj)roxiniately of £15 on the dust — a 
figure not out of proportion to the value 
of this type of crop. 

For the most rapid knockdown and kill, 
the per cent, nicoine dust at 10.5 plants 
per lb. of dust was best, and gave about 
eighteen days of freedom before further 
aphid build-up. 

2 per cent. 666 dust at 10 plants per lb. 
of dust gave the best rating eighteen days 
after application,’ indicating considerably 
greater than eighteen days’ protection. 

I per cent. 666 dust at 8.4 plants per lb. 
of dust showed considerable value for at 
least four days, and is regarded as better 
than I per cent, or 2 per cent. D.D.T. 
•dusts. 

The dust mixture containing 0.5 per cent. 
666 and 0.5 per cent. D.D.T. proved no 
better than 1 per cent. D.D.T. dust. 

Rnthergien Bug. 

'J'he same dust treatments were used in 
estimating their efficiency against the Ruther- 
glen Bug. In this case the evaluation of 
treatments was based upon actual counts 
of live bugs under the plants. In addition, 
0.015 per cent, and 0.25 per cent. W/V. 
D.D.T. sprays were included and checked 
against the solvents alone. 


Results showed that D.D.T. in dust and 
spray forms and, to a less extent, 666 
(used here in dust form only), are useful 
against this bug. 

The best results were obtained with 
D.D.T., slightly better counts being ob- 
tained for 2 per cent. D.D.T. dust at 8.5 
plants per lb., than for 0.25 per cent. W/V. 
spray at 10 plants per gallon. In either form 
used D.D.T. rapidly inactivated the bug 
by contact and quickly cleaned the plants. 

The 666 dusts behaved similarly, and al- 
though the residual effect was good, D.D.T. 
was better. 

2 per cent. D.D.T. dust at 6.5 plants per 
lb. gave field protection for at least a 
month after application, though its effect 
was slight at five wrecks, i per cent. D.D.T. 
dust at 6.5 plants per lb. was effective for 
about twenty-three days. 

2 per cent. 666 dust at 10 plants per lb. 
gave good protection in the early stages 
though its residual effect was nil in about 
a month, i per cent. 666 dust at 8.4 plants 
per lb. gave good protection for about a 
fortnight, but had completely broken down 
in eighteen days on the plant. 

No advantage over i per cent. D.D.T. 
dust was found for a mixture containing 
0.5 per cent. D.D.T. and 0.5 per cent. 666. 

Solvent naphtha emulsified in water with 
a proprietary wetting agent and without 
D.D.T., but at the same strength as wdien 
used for D.D.T. spraying, had negligible 
value against the Rutherglen Bug. 


Benzine Hexachloride in Grasshopper Baits. 

(Continued from page 172.) 


loose swarms of fliers built up and milled 
round without moving in any definite 
direction. 

A bait consisting of i lb. of 10 per cent. 
‘‘‘666," 24 lb. bran and gals, water, 
was testecl against several swarms. Results 
■\vere quickly evident, some ‘hoppers develop- 
ing trenior.s within a few minutes and a 
large proportion was obviously incapacitated 
within one hour. Results from sodium 
arsenite baits are frequently not obvious for 
two or three days, and many growers doubt 
tlie efficiency of the bait for this reason. 

182 


No direct comparison with the standard 
sodium arsenite bait was possible in this in- 
stance, but it was obvious that the “666” 
bait was attractive to the Australian Plague 
Locust. The ‘hoppers would cluster about 
pellets of bait, or would stop and commence 
feeding when moving on to an area where 
bait had been distributed. 

Molasses was not included in this bait 
and apparently was unnecessary. However, 
sodium arsenite-bran baits have also been 
used successfully without molasses on many 
occasions. 
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VEGETABLE 

GROWING is of vital importance to your country 

GROW CAULIFLOWERS WITHOUT GRUBS 


using 


m\im 

OR 

WELLSPRAY 

EHOISION 


D.D.T. DUST 
for drydustins 


Jj ITl U JJ U 1 V 11 for wet spraying 

... to adequately control: 

Cabbage moth, thrips, white butterfly, aphis, 
rutherglen bug, jassids, green vegetable bug, 
potato moth. 

RATES OF USAGE.— Wellspray Emulsion : I lb. 
in 25 gallons of water. No-Verm Dust : Apply to 
growing crops at the rate of 20-28 lbs per acre. 

In the seed-bed to prevent mildew use **Nosco’* Azurine 
Dust or a combined spray of Oxi-cop and Cosan 
Colloidal Sulphur. 

★ No-Verm and Wellspray Emulsion are manufactured by 
Australia’s foremost agricultural chemical manufacturers, 

LANES PTY. LIMITED 

69 Aberorombie St., SYDNEY. 

Stocks held by storekeepers, nursery men, fruit growers* 
organisations everywhere. 

Remember “ it pays to spray the LANE-way.** 
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FARMERS 









OILS & GREASES 



The dividends 
which follow 
trouble free day- 
in and day-out 
production are 
yours for the following of two simple 
-ules to better lubrication. 

(1) Specify Golden Fleece Oils 
and Greases. 

(2) Ask your garage man to 
specify the right Grade of 
^Iden Fleece Oil or Grease. 




THERE IS A WEALTH OF TECHNICAL EXPERIENCE BEHIND 

GOLDEN FLEECE OILS & GREASES 

ttmf MarkftBd bg H. & SLEI4SH ^"Lndm la t a fc ri w r l o ii/* 
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Seed Wheat and Oats for 1946 Sowing. 

List of Growers of Approved Seed. 

IT hat been decideil to puUiah again tbit year a list of growers of approved seed wheat 
and oats who have supplies available for sale. The crops of the growers listed were 
inspected by officcnrs of the Department and reached a standard of purity and trueness 
to type up to the approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediately their available seed of 
any variety is exhausted. 


Wheat. 

Bencubbin . — 

Carney, C. “Alaranoa,” Ulamambn. 

Ward, H. E.. ‘^Gwcnvalc,’* Parkes. 

Harley, H. J., "Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal. 

Bordan . — 

Dunkley, D., "Hnn Lea,” Brundah, 
Grenfell. 

Ford . — 

Hall Broi^., "Ellerslic/’ Wallendbecn. 
Fitzgerald, K., Box 2^4, Griffith. 

Downing, R., “Merton,” Dubbo. 

Robson, C. C., "Norcia,” Rivers Ro.id, 
Canowindra. 

McDonald, H. H., "Belmont,” Canowindra. 
Gular . — 

Byrnes, E., “Glen .^yr,” Burdett. 

Javelin — 

Carr, R. T., "Enfield.” West Wyalong. 
Rapier . — 

Carney, C-, “Maranoa,” Ulamambri. 

Carr, R. T., “Enfield,” West Wyalong. 

Ward, H. J{., ‘Gwen; ale," Parkes. 


Oats. 

Algerian . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, "Fairview,” Oberon. 
Dickson, A. S., "Yurunga,” Oberon. 

Witten, R. A., "Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Howard, G., "Kallara,” Springdale. 

Burns, W., Goongirwarrie, Carcoar. 

na Belar.-^ 

Hall Bros., ‘Ellerslie,” Wallendl>een. 

Hill, A. H., "Carawatha,” New Molyan, via 
Mendooran. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Uthcr, L. F., "Myonah,” Cowra. 

Ward, H. F., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglcgumbie, via Dubbo. 
idien.s, K., "Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 

Hrigalow . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, "Fairview,” Obcion. 
Gardiner, A. K., Claremont, King’s Plain, 
Blarney. 

Fulghu m . — 

Crick, r., "Mayfair,” Gollan. 

Kurrajong . — 

Ward, H. E., "Gwenvale.” Parkes. 


Barley. 

. Ibvssinian . — 

idiens, E., "Kangarooby,” Ciooloogong. 


Approved Seed — April, 1946. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. 


Cauliflower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
arc regarded by the Department as the most satis- 
liactCMT local sources of approved seed of recom- 
tne^M commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 

B 


information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties: — 

Trmatoes — 

Rouge de Marmande, Pearson, Break O’-Day, 
Tatura Dwarf Globe. 
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FRUIT GROWING. 

BORON DEFICIENCY IN APPLES 
Observations at New England Experiment Farm 

(Concluded from page 136.) 

J. A. Holbeche, H.D.A., Fruit Instructor. 


THIS concluding instalment of these observa- 
tions deals with the damage caused to trees by 
the application of excessive quantities of borax, 
and with the ^^measles^’ condition of Delicious 
apples; and summarizes the recommendations 
for die application of borax to apple trees for 
the control of boron deficiency diseases. 

Previous instalments have appeared in Janu- 
ary, February and March issues. 


Damage Caused by Applying Excessive 
Quantities of Borax to the Soil. 
YOUNG TREES. 

Tests were carried out, at Glen Iniies, 
for the purpose of observing the effects of 
applying borax to yearling apple trees. 

Boxes containing approximately 1,188 
cubic inches of soil, collected from around 
Granny Smith trees, growing in the Glen 
Innes orchard, which are known to be 
suffering severely from boron deficiency, 
were used. One yearling Granny Smith 
tree was planted in each box. The trees 
were worked on various stocks, including 
Northern Spy strains, Dougherty and 
Granny Smith seedlings. 

Treatments each year commenced in Sep- 
tember and continued until early in Decem- 
ber. In all cases powdered borax was used ; 
the amount applied each year varied from 
I to 8 oz. in 1938, and from 1/16 oz. to 
I oz. per tree in 1939. A number of trees 
were left untreated for use as checks. The 
borax was carefully distributed on top of 
the soil around each tree and lightly worked 
in immediately after treatment. 

By comparing the quantity of soil used 
in the boxes with that around the root area 
of a full-grown tree, some idea of the 
excessiveness of the application of borax 
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can be formed. The 1/16 oz. to 8 oz. 
applied to trees in the boxes would repre- 
sent a field dressing of 8 lb. to 60 lb. of 
borax to one full-grown tree, which is a 
ridiculous quantity. 

When the 1938 test had been completed, 
all material was discarded and a fresh start 
made in 1939. 

Results. 

In neither test could results be related to 
the type of stock used. 

1938 Tests — ^Treatments of 1 oz. to 8 oz. 
of Borax. 

Treated 13th September. — When exam- 
ined on 9th November all trees treated i oz. 
to 4 oz. borax were alive, but their growth 
was very restricted, and generally wilting 
and bronzing of the leaves was severe. On 
22nd November all trees except one were 
completely dead; this last tree died on 12th 
February, 1939. 

Treated lyh October. — ^When examined 
on 9th November trees treated with i and 
2 oz. of borax were healthy and growing 
normally. In the 3 and 4 oz. borax plots, 
most leaves were wilted and bronzed. When 
examined on 22nd November, all trees 
showed wilting and bronzing of the foliage, 
but no trees were completely dead. 

All trees which received i to 4 oz. of 
borax were completely dead when examined 
on 1 2th December. 

A number of trees received 8 oz. of borax 
on 13th October and when examined on 
9th November all showed severe wilting 
and bronzing of the leaves; the stems also 
were discoloured. On the 22nd November 
all trees were dead. 

Treated i^th November. — On 12th 
December no severe damage was observed ; 
most of the bronzing and wilting of the 
leaves was found in the 3 oz. and 4 02. plots. 
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Trees which received 3 and 4 oz. borax were 
(lead on 28th December, but the trees which 
received i and 2 oz. of borax were 
completely dead until 31st January. 

Treated i3//i December , — All treated 
trees were dead by 21st February; where 
applications of 5 to 8 oz. of borax were 
made, the stems were dark-red. 

Each year trees which were not treated 
with borax showed no discolouration of the 
foliage, but at the end of the season pre- 
sented a stunted appearance. 

1939 Tests — Treatments of 1/16 oz to 1 oz. 
of Borax. 

Although the amounts of borax applied 
to trees in 1039 were considerably reduced, 
much damage to the foliage was observed. 
However, a number of trees, although 
slightly affected by the borax, were alive 
at the end of the season. Most of the sur- 
viving trees were found in plots whicli 
received t/t6 oz. of borax. 

Periods at which Damage was Observed. 

November . — No damage observed in the 
September application plots until 6th 
November, two months after treatment. 
The damage at that stage was characterised 
by the presence of bronze-coloured areas 
on the edges of the leaves; trees in plots 
wliich received ^ and i oz. of borax were 
most affected. 

December . — Trees treated with i oz. of 
borax in November .showed bronzing of the 
leaves and darkening of the stem. 

January . — Trees in plots treated Septem- 
ber, October, November and December, 
showed some effects from the borax. 

February . — Many trees treated with i oz. 
borax were completely dead and the stems 
di.scoloured. 

Although trees treated in September did 
not show any damage until two months after 
borax was applied, trees treated in October, 
November and December showed damage 
within a few weeks. 

Symptoms of Boron Injury on Young Trees. 

Effects on the Leaves. 

fa) Bronzing . — Usually the appearance 
of bronze- to copper-coloured areas on the 
leaf margin was the first indication of 
boron damage. In most cases the bronzing 
condition extended and sometimes covered 


the whole of the leaf surface. This dis- 
colouration was invariably confined to the 
upper surface of the leaves. 

{b) Wilting . — In some ^ instances leaves 
on affected trees showed no discolouration, 
but after a time the whole of the tree com- 
menced to wilt and the leaves soon became 
dry and brittle. 

(c) Y ellozving and Distortion . — Some 
affected trees showed no bronzing or wilting 
of the leaves; instead they commenced to 
yellow at the first sign of boron damage. 
Later in the season the old leaves became 
quite yellow and dropped readily. Associ- 
ated with this yellowing of the leaves was a 
slight . curling condition, which in severe 
cases caused the leaves almost to meet at 
the edges. 

(d) Leaf Drop . — Most trees affected 
with the bronzing or wilting condition held 
their leaves right through the winter 
months. Leaves affected with the yellowing 
condition fell readily. 

Effects on the Stem. 

Without exception all trees which died 
after treatment with borax showed some 
stem discolouration. Where the borax 
applications were heavy the stem colour 
varied from very light-brown to, in the 
case of severely affected trees, almost black. 
In severe cases the discolouration extended 
right through the bark and wood. In 1939. 
when smaller amounts of borax were 
applied, the stem discolouration was not 
nearly so severe. Generally the stems of 
affected trees showed an even reddish-brown 
colour, while some shrivelling was also evi- 
dent. This browning was, in most cases, 
confined to the outer layer of bark on the 
stem. 

Effects on the Root. 

All affected trees at the end of the season 
.showed no root development. In none of 
the.se trees was it possible to locate any fine 
hair roots. Generally at the end of the 
season, affected roots were dark in colour. 
When severely affected the dead dark area . 
extended right through the root sections. 

Aged Trees. 

The damaging effects resulting from the 
faulty application of borax to the soil has 
been illustrated in an article published in 
the Agricultural Gazette of Nezv South 
Wales, August, 1941. 
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The New England Experiment Farm 
experiments for the control of cork were 
l)lanned to yield information concerning the 
effects of applying heavy amounts of borax 
to apple trees and trees in various plots 
received 2, 3 and 4 lb. of borax for one 
and three years ; a number also received 5 Ib. 
per tree for two and three years. 



12. — Jootthsn Apple Tree Oameged by Incorrect 
Application of Borax, 

The borax was applied in contact with a root 3 feet from 
the butt. The root was killed and the damage has 
extended up the trunk of the tree. 

It is of interest to note that in no case 
was any evidence of damage to the trees 
apparent until two years after the borax 
was applied. Generally the treatments did 
not cause any visible damage where less 
than 6 lb. of ])orax was applied. 

The effects of applying excessive amounts 
of borax to aged trees are summarised under 
the following headings : — 

(a) Foliage and Limbs , — The foliage on 
trees which received 6 to lo lb. of borax 
over a two-year period was very sparse. 
The leaves generally varied in colour from 
light-green to yellow. Often, affected trees 
became partly defoliated by the middle of 
Tanuary, due to the heavy fall of yellowed 
leaves. 

Except for an isolated instance, no sign 
of any bronze-coloured areas on the leaves 
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was found. One year a single Jonathan 
tree which had received 8 lb. of borax 
showed leaves with distinct bronze-coloured 
areas on the margins. 

Sevcrel}' aftected trees i)roduccd no lateral 
growdh and were oin-iously in a weak con- 
dition. 

Cleopatra. Delicious, Grami}' Smith and 
Jonathan trees, which had received 9 and 
JO 11 >. of borax over a two and three year 
].)eriod, showed damage to the trunk and, 
in some cases, the limbs were also affected. 
Where the damage was most severe the dead 
bark had lifted on the trunk and several 
limbs were completelv dead. (See Fig. 
12.) 

(b) Roots . — Two years after treatment 
a number of Democrat and Rome Beauty 
trees were uprooted. Trees which had 
received i Ih. of borax showed a quite nor- 
mal healthy root system, while the roots of 
trees which had received 10 lb. of borax 
over two years were almost completely 
dead. The 10 lb. of borax had destroyed 
all the main root system, but apparently the 
trees were capable of surviving with the 
support of a few small, what appeared to 
be new, roots close to the trunk and surface 
of the soil. 

Genei’ally it may he stated that boron 
injury on mature trees is confined to root 
damage primarily. As a result of this, 
dead areas may be found extending up the 
trunk and the foliage and growth may be 
adversely affected. Many severely affected 
trees still growing in the orchard appear to 
have a very poor hold in the soil and most 
probably the roots of these trees are also 
destroyed. 

(c) Fruits . — The development of fruits 
on trees which have been severely damaged 
by a heavy application of borax is greatly 
restricted and in many cases the apples at 
maturity are no more than one inch in 
diameter. 

The texture and general quality of the 
fruit is also affected ; the apples^ may be 
very soft and unpalatable. 

The colour of fruit is also noticeably 
affected. Granny wSmith and Cleopatra 
varieties retain an intense dark-green colour 
for some time after harvesting. 











FIBROLITE 

OUmtiA-CeMmt WATER PIPES 


pjjs;....-- 

.Hr«. 


Becaute they are light in weight . . . easy to handle 
and transport . . . and easily and quickly laid by 
unskilled labour, “ FIBROLITE Pipes are speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 
“ FIBROLITE ** Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Cei all the facts . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 
FREE. 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

** Aabeatoa House/* York and Barrack Streett» Sydney. 
(Box 3935 T, a.F.O.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 

PRUNING 


Roy. 8vo. 
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lUuatrated. 


INTELLIGENT pruning is one of the means by which a tree can be made to produce the most fruit 
of the best quality in the shortest time and to keep up the output for the longest period. On the other 
hand, there is perhaps no way in which the potential productivity of a fruit tree is so commonly reduced 
as by inefficient pruning. That nearly two thousand copies have been sold annually since it was first 
o£Fered to the fruit-growing community is some index to its reputation as a guide. Each fruit, it must 
be remembered, has its individuality, and the habits of each must be closely studied. The Apricot, 
Peach, Nectarine. Plum. Apple, Pear, Cherry, Almond, Persimmon, Passion Vine, Loquat, Quince, 
and Fig arc all fully dealt with, and with the aid of illustrations, which are an important feature of the 
publication, the grower is informed how to obtain from his trees consistently profitable returns. 


Price, 3s. per copy; by post, Ss. 4d. 


Printed and Published by and Obtainable from 

The Government Printer, Phillip Street, SYDNEY, or 
The Department of Agriculture, Bos 36A, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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/MARKET CARDENERS 

AT LAST 

You can obtain a proved and tested 

D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

suitable for the control of many Insect pests 

attacking 

Fruit, Vegetables and Flowers. 

“Dee DUST" 

Cooper’s D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

(Registered under the Pest Destroyers Act, 1945, N.S.W.) 

Contains 2% Para-Para Isomer of D.D.T. 

See report of Official trials published in the Agricultural Gazette, 
of New South Wales, November, 1945. 

Obtainable in 112 lb. drums, 56 lb. bags, 28 lb. bags, 

4 lb. and 1 lb. Cartons, 
from 

Growers Associations and Storekeepers everywhere. 


Further particulars from the Manufacturers : 

WILUAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 

9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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Damage to Foliage of Young Apple 
Trees by Excessive Amounts of 
Borax in Solution. 

A number of yearling Granny Smith apple 
trees were planted out on 12th September, 
^938, and then sprayed with a borax solu- 
tion at varying strengths on 9th November, 

1938* 

The damage caused to the foliage by some 
of the treatments varied considerably. The 
following is a brief summary of the results: 
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bark on the trunk and main limbs was very 
noticeable. 

The work carried out to date in this 
State indicates that lack of boron in certain 
areas may cause ''measles’' in Delicious 
trees, and the application of borax to the 
soil will correct the trouble. In other parts 
of the State Delicious trees affected with 
"measles” have shown little to no improve- 
ment when borax has been applied to the 
soil. This indicates that measles may be 
caused by one or more factors. However, 



Damage to Foliage (burning of leaves) after Tceatment. 

Treatment. 

No. Trees 
in Plot. 

In 2 days. 

In 28 days. | 

In 63 days. 


No treatment ... 

Sprayed 2 per cent . 
solution. 

Sprayed 4 per cent, borax 
solution. 

Sprayed 6 per cent, borax 
solution. 

Sprayed 8 per cent, borax 
solution. 

Sprayed 10 per cent, 
borax solution. 


4 All trees vigorous — foliage normal. 

I Tree vigorous — foliage normal. 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2 trees seveix' 

1 tree very slight 
T tree normal 

2 trees severe 

2 trees medium 
2 tretis severe' 

2 trees slight 
2 trees slight 
2 trees very slight 


No further burning 
of foliage on af- 
fected trees. 

No further burning of 
foliage. 

No further burning of 
foliage. 

No further burning of 
foliage on any tree. 


Hardly a sign of 
original burning. 
Trees vigorous. 

New foliage normal. 


“ Measles ” Condition of Delicious 
Apples. 

A condition commonly called "measles” 
is found affecting Delicious apple trees over 
most areas of the State. Measles is readily 
recognised and manifests it.self as small, 
raised, rounded pimples on the outer bark. 
The size of the pimples varies considerably 
and ranges from 1/16 inch to inch arca.s 
where they appear to have run together. 
On cutting the bark just under the pimples, 
dark areas are exposed to view (Fig. 13). 
Severely affected limb and lateral growth.^^ 
often make poor and slow growth and take 
on a hard appearance. 

A number of severely affected Delicious 
trees at Glen Innes Farm were treated with 
borax during 1940. On a recent inspection 
of the trees, it was found that trees treated 
with borax showed a marked improvement 
in health as compared with the untreated 
trees. Similar results were obtained in the 
Kentucky district when borax was applied 
to Delicious trees in that area. In both 
these areas the improved condition of the 


this work is l)eing continued and further 
tests are expected to yield more definite 
results concerning this disorder. 


Recommendations for the Application 
of Borax to Apple Trees. 

For the Control of Boron-deficiency Disease* 

Soil Dressings. 

These are most effective and convenient 
and are recommended in preference to spray 
applications. 

The amounts set out below should be 
applied once only and not repeated until 
necessary ( see recommendations as to repeat 
applications'). 

Young, non-bearing trees should not be 
treated with borax — even small amounts 
applied to the soil may cause serious damage. 
If it is considered that the growth of young 
trees is restricted because of boron defici- 
ency, advice should be sought on the matter. 
Where considered necessary a borax spray 
may be recommended. 
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Amount of Borax to Apply. 

Young non-bearing trees — nil per tree. 

Small bearing trees — lb. per tree. 

Medium-sized trees — ^ lb. per tree. 

Large trees — i lb. j)er tree. 

When 1 o apply . — Dressings should be 
applied during the months of June, July or 
August. 

Method of Applying . — 'fhe borax should 
be spread ver>^ evenly on the soil in a ring 
2 feet wide commencing 2 to 3 feet from 
the butt of the tree, and then lightly worked 
in with a suitable implement. Ploughing 
in is not considered advisable as it may 
result in an excessive amount of borax being 
brought into direct contact with the roots. 

When to Repeat the Applications . — One 
dressing of borax should be sufficient for 
a number of years. Do not make the second 
application until such time as it is obvious 
that the trees are again beginning to suffer 
from a deficiency of boron. If the fruit is 
examined each year for signs of a corky 
condition, it should be easy to judge when 
the time has arrived for a second applica- 
tion. Records to date show that one dres- 
sing of borax is quite effective for, at least, 
five years. 

Spray Applications. 

This method of supplying boron to the 
tree may be of special importance when 
supplies of borax are very limited. It may 
also be used to advantage when trees are 
only slightly affected, very young, or when 
a grower for any reason has left it too late 
to apply a soil dressing. 

The Spray . — A 25 per cent. ( 2 j 4 lb. of 
borax to 100 gallons of water) solution is 
quite sufficient. Care should be taken to 
see that the correct quantity is used. The 
borax should be dissolved in a small quantity 
of water (heated if necessary) and then 
added to the spray tank of water. The 
agitators should be moving while the borax 
solution is being added. Other spray 
materials such as arsenate of lead and lime 
sulphur may be safely combined with the 
borax. 

When to Apply . — A borax spray com- 
bined with the usual arsenate of lead spray 
for the control of codling moth^ apj^lied at 
the calyx stage, is most convenient and 

Its 


effective. Later sprays may not prove effec- 
tive as the disease is sometimes noticeable 
as soon as the fruit is formed. 

Method of A pplying . — It is essential that 
the spray should be applied thoroughly. 
Special care should be taken to make sure 
that all parts of the tree are covered. Failure 



Fig. 13 . — Meailei*' Condition of Deliciouf Apple. 
Lcit . — Healthy limb. Ri^fit — Limb affected with “measles.” 


to do this will result in a poor control being 
obtained. 

When to Repeat the Application . — It is 
desirable that the borax spray be applied 
each year. However, after repeating the 
applications for two to three years, the 
borax spray may be omitted for one year 
without causing any ill effects. 

Apply Borax with Care. 

The careless use of borax both in respect 
to dosages and to the method of application 
has already caused severe damage, and 
attention is again drawn to this fact. 

Growers are warned not to depart from 
the recommendations of methods of appli- 
cation laid down by the Department. 
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Removal of Arsenical Residues from Apples. 

Experiments at Bathurst Experiment Farm. 


J. D. Bryden, Senior Orchardist and E. < 

THE reqniremeDti of tko New South Wales 
Pure Fo^g Act make it obligatory for all fruit 
growers to remove lead arsenate spray deposits 
from fruit, so that residues wiH be reduced 
below an amount regarded as safe to the health 
of the consumer. The maximum amounts of 
spray residnes allowed are one-hundredth 
grain of arsenic (AS 3 O 3 ) and three-hundredths 
of one grain of lead (Pb) per pound of fruit. 

Similar requirements are specified by the 
authorities in Great Britain and in the United 
States of America. 

Experiments conducted at Bathurst Experi- 
ment Farm and described in this article indicated 
that washing apples by machine in 1 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid efficiently reduced normal lead 
arsenate residnes to below the prescribed toler- 
ance, and that best results were obtained with 
the acid solution at a temperature of 8B-90 deg. 
Fahr. 

Storage tests conducted with the treated 
fruit are also discussed. 

Following the introduction of these toler- 
ances for lead and arsenic on fruit by Great 
Britain in 1926 and the United States of 
America in 1927, considerable attention was 
given to the problem of arsenical residues 
on apples by producers in various parts of 
the wv rid, and investigations were initiated 
in many countries to determine a satisfactory 
method of reducing the amount of arsenic 
on fruits. 

Previous Investigations. 

In 1930 investigations were commenced 
at Bathurst Experiment Farm by the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture. 
Here preliminary work aimed at deter- 
mining the amount of residue to be 
expected following the use of certain 
spray programmes for the control of 
codling moth and also to test the use of 
hydrochloric acid as a washing agent. In 
1931 and 1932 the investigations were ex- 
tended to gather information on a number 
of points related to the main problem of 
reducing arsenical residues below the pre- 
scribed limit. 

* The analytical work in connection with these experiments 
wai oanied out by the late MV. L. T. Wilson, B.So.Agr., Analyst 


. Hall, B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Research Officer.* 

The results of these earlier experi- 
ments t indicated that apples which had re- 
ceived three applications of spray containing 
arsenate of lead in the recommended pro- 
portions would, at the time of harvesting, 
have residues above the amounts allowed, 
despite a slight reduction which could be 
expected due to normal weathering of the 
deposits. 

In all apple growing areas of New South 
Wales several applications of arsenical 
sprays are required to control the codling 
moth. In districts of comparatively low 
rainfall, and particularly during dry seasons, 
it might be found necessary to apply six or 
seven control sprays in an effort to cope with 
the larger populations of the pest usually oc- 
curring under drier conditions. In these 
circumstances it is apparent that spray pro- 
grammes for the control of the codling 
moth in this State would almost invariably 
result in apples having excessive amounts 
of arsenical residues when harvested. 

With regard to the actual removal of 
spray deposits the experiments showed tliat 
arsenical residues could be reduced to within 
the tolerance limit by washing the apples 
in hydrochloric acid solution. It was revealed 
that the use of white oil in the spray pro- 
gramme resulted in the residues being more 
difficult to remove, and it was also shown 
that apples should be treated immediately 
after harvesting, at which time the action 
of the acid solution was most efficient in 
removing residues. 

Subsequent tests f showed sodium carbon- 
ate 8 per cent, and 12 per cent, to be approxi- 
mately equal to hydrochloric acid per 
cent, in removing residues where the sprays 
consisted of lead arsenate and calcium 
caseinate, but less effective where white oil 
had been included in the cover sprays. 

A Macliiiie-Waihiiig Trial. 

In 1938 a machine designed for the pur- 
pose of washing fruit was installed at 

t *' Removal of Axwnical Resktuex from Apples '* — Ballantyne, 
J. A. aad Cayaer, L. S., rifr. Oas„ JV. 5 . 1 V., June, 1932, p. 459. 

t ^ Reiaovlnf Atseoieal ReaMoes from Apples Agr, Gax 
N,S,W„ March, 1934, p. X 47 . 
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Bathurst Experiment Farm Orchard. The 
equipment provided for operations of soak- 
ing, brushing, overhead spraying and drying. 
Tests were carried out immediately to de- 
velop a washing technique which would 
give a high standard of efficiency. 

In operation the fruit was placed in the 
soaking tank containing acid or other solu- 
tion for the required time, and was then 
conveyed to roller brushes. As the apples 
passed over these cleaning brushes they were 
sprayed with either solution from the soak- 
ing tank or with a different solvent solution. 
They then passed over a second set of brush- 
es under a water spray whicli was designed 
to rinse off acid and any soluble arsenic. 
From the rinsing section the fruit passed 
through a short drying tunnel against a blast 
of imheated air. 

It had already been shown in previous 
tests* that arsenic was more easily removed 
by increasing the temperature of the acid 
solution, and also that some varieties showed 
a tendency to injury clue to the action of 
the acid. 

These points required further examina- 
tion and consequently in 1939 it was decided 
to explore the possibilities of warm washing 
and at the same time greater attention was 
paid to the effects of various treatments on 
the keeping qualities of apj)lcs under cool 
storage conditions. 

Experiments with Jonatiians in 1939. 

In 1939 Jonathan apples were washed in 
hydrochloric acid solutions of i per cent, 
and lyi per cent, concentrations, and in ad- 
dition an 8 per cent, solution of sodium .sili- 
cate, followed by acid wa.shing. 

The 1939 washing treatments were as 
follows : — 

I. (af) Soaking in HQ i per cent, for 
3 minutes, spraying with acid, 
rinsing spray and drying. 

(&t) Soaking in HCl i per cent, for 

2 minutes, double spraying with 
acid, rinsing spray, no drying. 

(cf) Soaking in HQ i per cent, for 

3 minutes, spraying with acid, 
double rinsing sprays, no drying. 

(rff) Double spraying with HQ i per 
cent., rinsing spray, no drying. 

•''Removal of Arsenical Residues from Apples ’'—Ballantyii 
. A., and Cayzer, L. S., /igr, Gax., NS.W , June, X93«, p. 45o.,o 


Soaking in HQ i J per cent, for 
3 minutes, double rinsing sprays, 
drying. 

(/) Soaking in HQ 1 per cent, for 
2 minutes, spraying with acid, 
rinsing spray, drying. Tempera- 
ture of acid solution 105-110 deg. 
Fahr. 

t/yf) Soaking in HQ 1 ]3er cent, for 
2 minutes, spraying with acid, 
rinsing spray, drying. 

(//f) .Soaking in HQ i per cent, for 
2 minutes, spraying with acid, 
rinsing spray, drying, 

2. (t/j vSoaking in sodium silicate 8 per 

cent, for 3 minutes, spraying with 
sodium silicate, rinsing spray, no 
drying. 

(/>) Soaking in sodium silicate 8 per 
cent, for 2 minutes, spraying with 
sodium silicate, rinsing .spray, no 
drying. 

3. Soaking in sodium silicate 8 per cent., 

rinsing spray, spraying with HCl 
I per cent., rinsing spray, no dry- 
ing. 

t lu es r I (a), (6), (c), (rf), (f), {ft) and {h), the temperature of 
vliu n ashing solution was 70 deg. Pahr. 

The spray programmes applied to the 
Jonathan apples used in 1939 were as fol- 
lows : — 

A. — One calyx and six cover sprays of 
arsenate of lead, 24 0Z.-50 gals., and calcium 
caseinate i Ib.-ioo gals. 

B. — One calyx and two cover sprays of 
arsenate of lead, 24 0Z.-50 gals., and calcium 
caseinate i lb.- 100 gals. Four cover sprays 
of arsenate of lead, 24 0Z.-50 gals., cal- 
cium caseinate, 1 Ib.-ioo gals., and white 
oil T ]3er cent. 

Detennination of Residues, , 

The results of analyses for arsenic and 
lead residues are shown in Table I. 

For the arsenic residues a difference of 
0.003 or more grains per lb. in the means 
given in Table i may be taken as significant. 
Although a strict statistical comparison of 
the lead results was not possible, a general 
examination of the lead means indicated 
the general trends, these being found to 
follow those of the arsenic results fairly 
well. 
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A tilth that usually means ploughing, cross-ploughing 
and harrowing or even digging and hand hoeing around 
your trees—can be attained usually in one fast 
operation with the Howard Rotary Hoe and as close 
up to the trees as you care to go. 

A MAN SAVER AND A MONEY MAKER ! 

Work it out in time saved — money saved and toil saved — 
remember the Howard Rotary Hoe enriches the soil with the 
surface weeds and trash no matter how high and thick, 
chopped up fine and worked in to form a fertilising humus 
all in the one rotary operation~zt\6 leaves a level surface 
without gutters and runways to assist water and wind erosion. 
Howard has the record to prove it. 

IVrite to-day for all the profitable facts about 
the Howard Model "5" Rotary Hoe to 

YORK MOTORS 

fTY. LTD. (/nc. in Vie,} 

lOI-lll William Street, Sydney. Phone FL 2621. 





Gaigcyle Red Spngong (HI 
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Examination of the figures for arsenic 
residues revealed that the most successful 
treatments were those employing i per cen: 
HCl at 105-110 deg. Fahr. (test 
and 13^2 per cent. HCl at 70 deg Fahr. (test 
1(c)). 

Sodium silicate showed up very unfavour- 
ably in comparison with other treatment 
as only about 40 per cent, of the original 
residues were removed. 

Table i. — Analyses, Arsenic and 


Only one treatment, i(/), was complete- 
ly satisfactory in regard to residue removal, 
while i(^) was on the border line and seve- 
ral others, viz. i(r), 1(0;, i(/i) and i{d) 
were only slightly above the specified limit. 

Cool Storage, 1939. 

Treated and untreated fruit was placed 
in cool storage at the Food Preservation 
I..^boratory, Homebush, in order to deter- 

Lead Residues, 1939, Jonathan. 


Residues — Mean. 


Ten. 

Sprav Programme. 

W.i«;hing Agent ...' d Temperature. 

- 

1 Arsenic;.* 

; (AS2O3 firs. ./lb.). 

Lead. 

(JM>. Krs./lb.). 

T {a) 

A Lraii 

1 percent. HCl 7.. dejg. Fahr. 



1 (h) 

A 

1 ]>er cent. HCl 70 < leg. h'ahr. 

•020 

•f’ 4.5 

I (r) 

A 

1 per cent. HCl -70 deg. Fahr. 

•01^ 

•029 

I id) 

A 

I per cent. HCl -70 flog. Fahr. 


•02Q 

I (e) 

A 

ij per cent. HCl- 70 deg. Fahr. 

•01 1 

•028 

I (.0 

A 

I per cent. HCl 105 deg.-rro deg. 

•OfKj 

•018 



Fahr. 



I (/?) 

B L‘ a<Er,il 

I per cent. HCL 70 deg. Fahr. 

•028 


1 (A) 

A 1 

I per cent. HCl 70 deg. Fahr. 

1 ‘"^4 : 


2 (a) 

A ! 

8 per cent. Sod. .silicate 

•op) j 

•oO) 

2 (i) 

A i 

8 per ct!nt. Sod. silicate 


•060 

3 

A * 

{a) 8 per (‘ont. Sod silicate; (/>) i per 


1 



cent. HCl 

'017 

i 

Check i 

A ! 

No treatment 



Check 1 

B Lead-oil 

No treatment ... 

• 1 1 8 I 

•2.jh 


• For th< arsenic residues a difference ot c>r more grains per )b. may be taken as .Mgn’ficant. 


Table 2.— Percentage Wastage after Cool Storage, and Post Storage in 

Jonathans, 1939. 


Treatment. 

t.ilyx Rots ex 
Cool Store. 

1 Calyx Rots. 

Total Cal\.\ 
Injury. 

1 Jonathan 

1 Spots. 

Lentkel 

j Spot. 

1 

; Mould. 

Breakdown. 

Check (Xo 
Treatment) 

0-0 

0-0 


7 , 7-0 

J-«. 


1 

4-8 

1 {a) 

7- 

12-8 

2 1-0 

42-t> 

i)’S 

"■4 

4-8 

t (b) 

.po 

7-2 

1 2 

34-2 

s-.s 

«-4 

4-8 

r (r) 

I -o 

3 -J 

lO-.s 

44 0 


7'2 

2-4 

I (d) i 

1 0*0 

()•() 



J 3-0 

0-4 

2-4 

1 U-') i 

i : 

25 -(> 

Ui 

hs 

S-8 

2*4 

2*4 

t in 

1 1 

19*2 

S I M. 

! I5<> 

4-8 

4-8 

0-0 

1 (g) 

4 -‘'^ 

6-0 

2.pS 

1 .^2* I 

2-8 

1 » -0 

0-0 

I f/d 

0-8 

!•(> 

10-4 

48-0 

LSI 

<>.4 


2 (a) 

0*0 i 

Id) 

L5*- 

03-2 

O’O j 


-"4 

2 (6) 

0-0 

^*4 

2I-'' ! 

3()*o 

S’l' i 

.S’h 

0-0 

3 1 

o-f> 

0*0 

1 

jo-o 1 

39 - 2 

f)-8 j 

4-0 

4-0 


Before washing there was about twice 
as much residual arsenic and lead 011 the 
fruit which received combination lead and 
oil sprays, as there was on fruit which was 
sprayed with lead arsenate only. This dif- 
ference persisted after different washing 
treatments. 


mine whether washing treatments injured 
the fruits or affected the development of 
wastage during cool storage. The fruit 
was held for seven months at 34 deg. Fahr., 
and was examined after two weeks post 
storage at room temperatures. 

{Continued on page 200.) 
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PRESERVATION OF FRUIT JUICES. 

{Concluded from page 143 ). 


THIS month a further portion of an article on 
the preservation of fruit juices, by Mr. £. G. 
Hall, Fruit Research Officer, which appeared 
in the Agricultural Gaseite several years ago, 
is reprinted. In last issue details were given 
of the preservation of the juices of stone and 
pome firaits; in this issue the preservation of 
citrus fruit juices is discussed. 

Preservation of Citrus Juices. 


The Vitamin C Content. 

The juices of citrus fruits are an extremely 
valuable source of ascorbic acid or Vitamin C, 
the only other readily available comparable 
sources being green, leafy vegetables — particu- 
larly vegetables of the cabbage family, which 
must be correctly cooked — ^tomatoes and also 
potatoes (because of the amount which is usually 
eaten). New potatoes cooked in their skins are a 
good source of Vitamin C. 

Certain berry fruits, particularly black currants 
and ^ guava fruits, are rich in Vitamin C, and 
passion fruit contains very useful amounts of this 
essential vitamin. Most stone and pome fruits con- 
tain negligible amounts of Vitamin C. 


Average figures for the Vitamin 
eshly-extracted juices are: — 

Per cent.* 

C content of 

Milligrams. 
Per pint. 

Orange 

60 

340 

Lemon 

45 

250 

Grapefruit 

35 

200 

Mandarin 

30 

170 

Tomato 

25 

140 

Passion fruit 

25 

140 

Pineapple 

15 

80 


There is more Vitamin C in orange juice than 
in other citrus juices, and there is slightly more 
in Valencia orange (60-65 mgms. per cent.) than 


*lJied as an abbrevfatira tor inilligrams per too c.c. of liquid 
or per xoo gramotes of solid material. 
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there is in Navels (55“6o mgms. per cent.). An 
adequate daily intake of Vitamin C for a child 
or an adult is about 60 milligrams, and this 
amount can be obtained from a quarter of a pint 
of fresh orange juice or about half a pint of 
home preserved orange juice. It is not usually 
necessary, however, to drink this amount of 
orange juice or its equivalent in other juices or 
fruits per da3s as the daily consumption of cor- 
rectly cooked, green, leafy vegetables and pota- 
toes, parsnips or turnips will provide considerable 
amounts of this essential vitamin. It should be 
rememhered that Vitamin C in cooked vegetables 
is rapidly lost if they are not eaten as soon as 
cooked. 

Difficulties of Preservation. 

Although 50 per cent, of the Vitamin C in the 
juice can be retained by methods suitable for pre- 
serving in the home, these methods result in con- 
siderable undesirable changes in the juice. Citrus 
juices, particularly orange juice, are difficult to 
preserve, even commercially, and in home preser- 
vation the development of bitterness, loss of 
natitral flavour, darkening of the colour and other 
changes in the appearance of the juice can be 
expected. 

These changes and the loss of Vitamin C, which 
still go on slowly during storage, are accelerated 
by contact with most metals, particularly iron and 
copper. During all stages of preservation, there- 
fore, the juices should not come in contact with 
any metals except stainless steel or aluminium. 
The production of orange juice with a reasonably 
good flavour and appearance is not possible in 
the home, and under commercial conditions re- 
quires the use of expensive equipment for vacuum 
de-aeration and flash pasteurisation. 

Selection of the Fruit. 

It is recommended that the home preservation 
of the juice of navel oranges should not be 
attempted, as it quickly becomes objectionably bit- 
ter, Valencias and other seeded oranges arc satis- 
factory, but the best juice with least bitterness 
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and most flavour, is obtained from Parramatta 
seedling oranges. The juice of lemons, grapefruit, 
and limes can be preserved satisfactorily in the 
home. Not much is known about mandarin juice, 
but it is probably somewhat easier to preserve 
than orange juice, but more difficult than the other 
juices. 

The fruit used should be mature, as the juice 
from immature fruit will develop considerable 
bitterness. It must be sound, clean and well 
washed, and all utensils used must be scrupulously 
clean in order to reduce initial contamination of 
the juice to a minimum. 

Extraction of the Juice. 

After slicing in half with a stainless steel 
knife the juice may be extracted on the larger 
type of glass or plastic squeezer which has a 
large ribbed cone; the small old-fashioned type 
of lemon squeezer which has a small pointed cone 
is of little use. Extractors with an electrically- 
driven cone may be used, but they aerate (froth) 
the juice more than hand reaming. Increased 
aeration of the juice will increase the development 
of bitterness and the loss of Vitamin C. However, 
this method will be quicker than hand reaming, 
and thus will allow less time for absorption of 
oxygen from the air. 

After extraction the juice should be handled 
rapidly to minimise undesirable changes before 
bottling. The juice should next be strained 
through a double thickness of cheese-cloth or 
even an aluminium or enamel colander to remove 
coarse seeds and pulp. If cloth is used the pulp 
in the cloth should be well squeezed to obtain as 
much juice as possible. 

Sweetening. 

The addition of sugar helps to retard deteriora- 
tion of the juice, and usually improves the pala- 
tability. It is impossible strictly to lay down the 
amount of sugar to be added because of the vari- 
ability in the fruit and the variability in 
individual taste. 

In the case of orange and mandarin juice the 
amount to be added can best be determined by 
taste. Grapefruit juice, because of its natural 
bitterness and usually greater acidity, generally re- 
quires the addition of more sugar than does orange 
juice, and up to 2 lb. sugar may be added to each 
gallon of juice, A popular commercial grapefruit 
juice is made by mixing 7 pints of juice with 3 
pints of 4 lb. syrup (syrup containing 4 lb. of 
sugar in a gallon of water, or ^ lb. per pint). 
Up to 4 lb. of sugar may be added with advantage 
to each gallon of lemon or lime juice. 

Procesfing of Orange Juice. 

If orange juice is not heated to a temperature 
of 203-5 Fahr. it will clear during storage, 
that is, the suspended material in the juice will 
settle as a coarse deposit to the bottom of the 
bottle and will not redisperse on shaking to give 
the original normal appearance. Such ‘‘cleared” 
juice tends to have a weaker and slightly foreign 
flavour compared to fully processed juice. 

However, the improved appearance obtained by 
heating to 203-5 deg. Fahr. is considerably offset 
by an increase in the degree of cooked or mar- 
malade flavour. This can only be avoided if the 


juice is flash pasteurised, but this is not possible 
in the home. Although heating to 200 deg. Fahr. 
(which is high enough under home conditions) is 
recommended, the preserver could also try some 
heated to only 170 deg., as outlined below, for 
lemon and grapefruit juices, and could decide 
which method, in his or her opinion, produced the 
better juice. A temperature of 170 deg, Fahr. 
maintained for thirty minutes is quite adeauatp 
to pasteurise the juice. 

The '‘Hot-filP’ Method. 

Immediately after filtering and the addition of 
sugar (and preservative if used), the juice is 
rapidly heated to a temperature of 200 deg. Fahr. 
(practically boiling) in a double aluminium or un- 
chipped enamel saucepan, or in a single saucepan 
with continuous stirring to minimise scorching 
which is likely with direct heating. It is im- 
mediately poured hot into previously prepared hot 
bottles which are filled to overflowing. The bottles 
are then sealed and stood, upside down on wooden 
slats or bags or a cloth, in a hot water bath at 
170 deg. Fahr. (when .steam first appears), in 
which they are kept for thirty minutes. They are 
then taken out, cooled away from draughts (which 
may cause bottles to crack) and then stored in 
the coolest dark place available. The seal used 
must be quite airtight, otherwise the juice will 
not keep. A useful precaution is to dip the tops of 
the sealed bottles, while still hot, in molten paraffin 
wax. 

The bottles are prepared by first thoroughly 
cleaning and then placing in cold water in the 
copper or other suitable vessel, with wooden slats 
or bags on the bottom to protect them from direct 
beat. The water is brought to the boil and boiling 
continued for ten minutes. The bottles arc taken 
out and filled immediately with the hot juice. 

Crown seals, Kork-n-Seals or corks can be used 
for sealing the bottles. Just before use, Kork-n- 
Seals and corks should be boiled for ten minutes 
in a saucepan with the lid on, but Crown Seals 
cannot be so sterilised, as the inner lining is 
destroyed. 

The **Co1d.fin” Method. 

In this method cold, sterilised bottles are filled 
with cold juice, and then heated in a water bath. 
The bottles are first boiled and cooled away from 
draughts. The freshly extracted juice to which 
sugar and the preservative (if used) is added, is 
poured into the bottles until it reaches 2 inches 
from the top. The bottles are then stood in cold 
water to the level of the juice and the water is 
then heated until the juice reaches a temperature 
of 200 deg. Fahr. when the bottles arc taken out 
and sealed securely. They are then put back in 
hot water at a temperature of 170 deg. Fahr. in an 
inverted position, and kept there for thirty 
minutes ; then taken out. cooled and stored. 

Lemon Juice and Grapefruit Juice. 

These juices are more readily preserved than 
orange juice, and do not require heating to a tem- 
perature higher than 170 deg. Fahr. Any de- 
veloped bitterness, whicli is less than in orange 
juice, is masked by the high .acidity of lemon juice 
and the natural bitterness of grapefruit juice. 
Furthermore, lemon and graj^fruit juices arc 
usually diluted before consumption. 
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It is r«)ortcd that the incorporation of too 
much oil from the skin, which can happen when 
freshly picked lemons are extracted, spoils lemon 
juice. To overcome this, lemons should be held 
before extraction for several days after picking 
to ‘‘cure** and dry out the skin. 

Except that the juice is heated only to a tem- 
perature of 170 deg. (simmering) before bottling 
in the ca.se of the “hot-fill” method and in the 
open bottles in the ease of the “cold-fill” method, 
the procedures are the same as those outlined for 
orange juice. 

Mandarin and Lima Juice. 

Mandarin juice is highly flavoured and coloured, 
and is reported to be somewhat more stable than 
orange juice. Tn the absence of detailed data on 
the preservation of mandarin juice it should be 
treated like orange juice; that is, heated to 200 
deg. Fahr., although a small lot could be tried 
heated to only 170 deg. As mandarins are readily 
peeled the juice may also be extracted by pressing 
the peeled fruit. 

Lime juice being very sour should be treated 
like lemon juice. 

Preservatives. 

Although the recommended heating treatments 
arc quite sufficient to preserve the juices when 
scrupulous cleanliness is observed and the pro- 
cessing is carefully done, it is always safer to add 
preservative. Preservative should always be added 
if the juice is required to keep for more tlian one 
day after opening. 

The preservative should be added to the juice 
before heating is commenced ; that is, immediately 
after filtering and at the same time as the sugar 
is added, by dissolving in a little water and stir- 
ring into the juice. It is recommended that 1 
grain of sodium benzoate and 2 grains of sodium 
or potassium metabisulphite be added to each pint 
of juice. If metabisulphite is not obtainable, use 2 
grains of benzoate; if benzoate is not obtainable, 
use 4 grains of metabisulphite. 

These amounts of preservative will be dis- 
cernible to the taste, but when both preservatives 
are used there is less darkening and “off” flavour 
from the benzoate, and the taste of the combined 
preservatives is considered by many people to be 
less th^ when cither is used separately. Meta- 
bisulphite alone is preferable to benzoate alone, 
as the taste is less to most palates, there is less 
darkening and metabisulphite has some preserving 
effect on Vitamin C The use of the two pre- 
servatives, although allowed in America com- 
mercially, is not allowed here under the Pure Food 
Act but would be all right for private use. As a 
grain is a very small quantity, those preserving 
small quantities of juice for home use should 
get their chemist to weigh out the amounts of 
preservative required for each batch. 

General Ceasidermtkina. 

All utensils and the place where the preserving 
is being done must be scrupulously clean, because 
citrus juices readily absorb odours and because 
isi^sal contamination of the juice must be kept to 
m minimum. 

The juice must not contact any metal except 
stainless steel or ahimimum. 

IM 


A kerosene tin is a useful vessel for processing 
small lots, as it is deep enough to cover upright 
bottles and also all work can be done in the 
kitchen without recourse to the laundry copper. 

To obtain the best results all work should be 
done rapidly; there should be no delay between 
extraction and the commencement of heating, and 
heating should be done as quickly as possible, for 
any exposure to air or heat injures the flavour 
and destroys Vitamin C. 

For the same reason the amount of air left in 
the bottle after it is scaled is reduced to a mini- 
mum by heating the juice in open bottles in the 
“cold-fill” method to drive off as much air as pos- 
^ sible, and by filling the bottles to overflowing in 
the “hot-fill” method. 

After processing, the bottles of juice should be 
stored in the coolest place available, because the 
rate of deterioration of the juice during storage 
increases as the storage temperature rises. It is 
also advisable to use brown or green glass bottles 
if available, instead of white glass bottles and to 
store them in the dark, for exposure to light 
tends to increase deterioration of the juice. 

The maintenance of the temperatures within less 
than 5 deg. Fahr. of those given is necessary for 
best results and to do this the use of a ther- 
mometer is essential. However, if no thermometer 
is available a satisfactory product can be obtained 
by heating until the first bubbles appear, when 
200 deg. Fahr. is indicated, and to the point when 
steam first appears, when 170 deg. is indicated. 
When using a thermometer the temperatures 
should be taken in the bottles by inserting the 
thermometer into the juice in the open bottles, or 
if the bottles are sealed a dummy, uncorked bottle 
of water should be processed also and the tem- 
peratures taken in it. 

If a thermometer is purchased it should be 
one reading up to 240 degrees Fahr. and should be 
checked against a standard thermometer in both 
hot water at about 150 deg. Fahr., and in boiling 
water, as many thermometers sold have an error 
of sometimes 3 or 4 degrees. The correctness of 
a thermometer at the boiling point of water, 
which is 212 deg. Fahr. at sea level, can be 
tested by placing the Imlb in rapidly boiling water 
and reading the temperature shown. It must ^ 
remembered, however, that the boiling point of 
water falls by r deg. for every 500 feet of eleva- 
tion above sea level, thus at a place 2,000 feet 
above sea level the temperature of boiling water 
will be only 208 deg. Fahr. 

Blendinf. 

Veiy attractive products can be made by blend- 
ing various citrus juices, and particulariy by 
blending citrus juices with the juices of other 
fruits,^ especially pineapple, berry, apple and ^ri- 
cot juices. The blending is best carried oat before 
processing. Mandarin juice blends well with lemon 
and grapefruit juices, and orange and lemon and 
orange and giapefrnit are satisfactory blends. 
In the latter case Navel oraatges can be used, as 
Ihelr bitterness will be masked W the fiattnal; 
bftbemess of the gra|>efridt jtnee. Bles^g eqaat 
fConfinued on page 2 jB,) 





SHEU 

developed a portable pipeline 
that was like a 

seven - league 
petrol pump I 

It enabled the Allies to chase the enemy farther 
and faster than enemies had been chased before 
since the world began. 

For no reward other than the satisfaction of 
rendering assistance to the Allied Forces, 
Shell developed a portable pipdine that ran 
petroleum products rights up to the fighting 
fronts and aerodromes — in Africa, and 
Europe, and the Pacific. 

It had never been done before. 

SHELL did it — was able to do it because 
Shell is trained to serve I 

You can be sure o! SHELL 

Use SHELL Motor OH — It’s *Drag-free’ 

THE SHELL C05HI»ANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
(Incorporated in Gt. Britain) G 46 2F 
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Our Expert Engineers 
are at your service. 
They will solve your 
transmission problems 
without charge. 


Power Transmission constitutes a big item in cost 
of production. Inferior Belting means lost power 
and high production costs. 

Increase production, save money, specify 
MANGROVITE ” Leather Belting. It is made 
from selected Australian Hides, specially 
processed to ensure toughness, pliability and 
Icng service. 


MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 

Charles Ludowici^ Manawine Director > 

49 YORK STREET ( Square** ) SYDNEY 

T.l.Kr.m(: “MANGROVITE,” Sydney. Telephone: BX 1641 (3 line.). 




THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

ESA BLUESTONE 

(Established 1914) 

DISTRIBUTORS . 

Since which date astets exceeding thirty- 

ELDER, SMITH dr CO. LTD 

seven million pounds in value have been 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES 

administered 


as 

“ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 

FOLLOWING USES;— 

Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 

ADMINISTRATOR, 

Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep — 

ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 

As a Drench for Worms. 

may be obtained on application to his 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

Agent— the nearest Clerk of Petty 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Sessions 

Write for Booklet — “ Better Yield$ by 

or to 

Spraying with *ESA* Bluestone." 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 

Manufacturers : 

The Electrolytic Refining & Smelting 

(Box 7 A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Public Tructoc , ^ 

Co. OF Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla. NJ5,W. 
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m6&cr 9OT6. 

coTihibutcd by fbc Entomolo^cal brandy 


White Ants or Termites (Termitidae). 


WHITE ANTS or termites, although they some- 
what resemble ants in appearance, are not 
closely related to the ants but belong to a much 
more primitive order of insects. They are res- 
ponsible for many thousands of pounds worth 
of damage annually, and attack or destroy the 
woodwork of houses, telegraph poles, railway 
sleepers, fence posts, etc., and ako growing 
trees, grape vines and shrubs. Even potatoes, 
tomatoes, tree dahlias, roses, stacked wheat, 
and lump sugar in wooden boxes have been 
infested. 

White ants will attack most softwoods 
and hardwoods, but some are more resist- 
ant than others. Resistant timbers com- 
monly used in Australia are jarrah 
{Eucalyptus marginata), cypress pines 
(Callitris spp.) and American redwood 
{Sequoia scmpervirens) , 

They are social insects which live in large 
colonies in nests, in or on the ground, and 
in trees and stumps. Working underground 
they are often not detected until consider- 
able damage has been done, and when work- 
ing in timber they sometimes leave onl\ 
a thin shell of wood on the outside, the tim- 
ber being practically destroyed before their 
presence is discovered, either accidentally 
or through the collapse of the structure. 

Colony Development 

In the white ant colony three different 
groups or castes arc to be found, viz., 
workers, soldiers and male and female 
forms. The workers, which constitute from 
8o to 90 per cent, of the colony in our com- 
mon pest species, are small, white-bodied, 
blind insects which carry on the work of 
nest building, foraging for food and caring 
for the young and reproductive forms. The 
soldiers, which may constitute from 2 
to 3 per cent, of the colony, are blind 
and are provided with much longer jaws. 


Their function is to protect the nest from 
invaders. 

Once a year, commonly in warm humid 
weather, swarming occurs and winged male 
and female forms leave the nest. After 
a flight their wings fall off, pairing occurs 
and some succeed in founding new colonies 
in the ground adjacent to timber or in old 
stumps, etc. 

After the first brood of young has been 
produced the female while ant b'^comes al- 
most incapable of movement, for the abdo- 
men becomes greatly distended by the large 
inass of eggs developed. This female is then 
known as the queen and becomes the central 
figure in the nest which the workers build 
up. The queen may live and continue to 
lay eggs for many years. Sui)plementary 
queens are occasionally found. 

White ants, normally, feed on vegetable 
substances, mainly timber, and the workers 


White Ante. 

Left, — Worker, J?t£iii.->Soldier. 
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travel considerable distances underground 
from their nest to reach food supplies. They 
will never work in the light, and if they 
have to cross open spaces the workers con- 
struct covered runways. On account of 
these habits they are never seen unless dis- 
turbed. The workers travel to and from 
the nest to their food supply in a contin- 
uous stream and cannot exist without com- 
munication with their nest. 

Treatment of Timber. 

The most effective liquid in general use 
for the treatment of timber, to prevent white 
ant attack, is creosote oil, and the best 
method of using this substance is to im- 
pregnate the timber under pressure, as the 
effectiveness of the treatment depends on 
the degree of penetration obtained. A lesser 
degree of penetration may be obtained by 
heating the oil to boiling point and immer- 
sing the timber in it. 

Where impregnation under pressure or 
by heating cannot be practised, soaking in 
creosote oil for 24 hours is the next best 
method. Fairly satisfactory results may 
be obtained by dipping, brushing, or spray- 
ing the timber twice with the oil, allowing 
an interval of 24 hours between each treat- 
ment. 

For the protection of fencing posts, poles, 
or any timber which has to be placed in 
the ground, that portion which is to be put 
in the soil, and the portion near soil level, 
and also the soil to be replaced in the hole 
around the timber, should be thoroughly 
treated with the creosote. 

Where the timber is not exposed to the 
weather, a solution of arsenite of soda in 
water (i lb. to 2 gallons) may be used 
instead of the oil, but great care should 
be exercised in its use as it is extremely 
poisonous. 

Creosote oil causes a dark brown stain 
and also prevents painting or varnishing for 
some time after it has been applied, but this 
does not matter with woodwork in con- 
cealed portions of houses. 

PreventiTe Meainres When Bnilding. 

It is important that all stumps, roots and 
timber should be removed from the soil 
in the vicinity of the proposed structure, 
as frequently these are sources of infesta- 
tion. 
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The flooring should be raised well off the 
ground on concrete or brick foundations, so 
that no timber is in direct contact with the 
ground. There should be good ventilation 
and sufficient room to carry out an inspec- 
tion of the flooring from underneath. All 
timber, as far as practicable, should be 
treated with the oil, and where timber has 
to be placed in or on the gi'ound it should 
be treated as described above. Even where 
the foundation timbers are well above the 
ground they should be treated as an addi- 
tional protection in localities wliere white 
ants are very troublesome. Additional 
treatments given every three to five years 
will extend the period of immunity 10 
attack. 

The piers siii)porting the flooring should 
be capped with metal, and experience in 
South Africa has shown that a flat zinc- 
composition plate } inch thick, projecting 
two or three inches, and cut with a square 
edge, gives excellent protection, but an 
ordinary galvanised iron capping can be 
recommended. 

Remedial Meatnrei. 

When white ants have gained access to 
a building, treatment with white arsenic, 
Paris green, or sodium silico-fluoride dust 
is recommended. The first two mentioned 
are very poisonous and must be used with 
care. Sodium silico-fluoride is much less 
toxic to man and is to be preferred in situa- 
tions where the use of the more dangerous 
poisons may involve some risk. 

The effectiveness of these poisons depends 
to some extent upon the degree of their 
fineness, and dusts that will pass through 
a 200-mesh sieve are best. The object in 
using the dusts is to place a small quantity 
of the poi.son in the galleries where the 
insects must come into contact with it. This 
may be accomplished by carefully open- 
ing portions of the woodwork containing 
living termites, and with a small insect 
powder blower, or other small dust gun, 
blowing into the galleries about i oz. of the 
poison. 

The openings may be made by gently 
prizing up the infested wood or boring small 
holes into it. Any breaks or openings thus 
rmdt should be sealed up after the dust has 
been blown in. An essential feature of 
tte treatment is to disturb the activities of 
tibe insects as little as possible. 


F«t« IM 
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This treatment should be repeated at a 
number of different parts where the white 
ants are known to be present, and the wood- 
work should then be left undisturbed for 
three or four weeks, when the replacement 
of badly damaged timber may be under- 
taken. 

It is advisable to treat, at the same lime, 
all woodwork in contact with the founda- 
tions or ground, thoroughly with creosote 
oil. The oil niiiy be applied with a brush 
or spray pump, and chiefly to the wall- 
plates and floor joists resting upon them 
for a foot or more from their ends. All 
loose mortar should be scrai:)ed away from 
the wallplatcs. 

If possible, the nest, which may be either 
under the building or even up to 50 yards 
or more from it, should be dug up and 
burnt, and the soil drenched with creosote 
oil. If this is done, the remaining white 
ants in the building will die out. 

If the nest cannot be located, then the 
point of cnlrv should be found, if possible, 
by tracing back the damage, bhury may 
be made either through timber in contact 
with the .soil, or through cracks in the 
foundations. These cracks should be Idled 
up and no timber allowed to remain in direct 
contact with the soil. riie. grcjund alongside 
all the foundations of the building should 
bt* drenched with creosote oil. 

Prevention and Control in Fruit Trees, etc. 

When clearing land for orchards or vine- 
yards, great care should be taken to re- 
move all stumps and roots from the ground 
and to destroy any white ant nests in the 
vicinity. 

When trees become infested, cut out the 
damaged wood if possible. Dead or dying 


infested trees should be removed and burnt. 
Avoid scarring the trees near the base as 
these scars are likely to induce white ant 
attacks. 

Where the roots are attacked the use 
of paradichlorobcnzene or some other fumi- 
gant is suggested. This will destroy the 
white ants attacking the roots and in the 
adjacent soil, and will act for a time as a 
jweventivc. To apply the paradichloro- 
benzcnc. dig a circular trench 3 to 4 inches 
deep at a distance of 6 inches from the 
trunk of the tree, and scatter 2 oz. of the 
fumigant on the bottom of this, afterwards 
filling in with soil. 'Fhe fumigant is more 
active when the soil is warm than when it 
is cold, and is not effective wlien the soil 
is saturated with water. For young trees a 
(lose of I oz. is sufficient. If necessary the 
treatment should be repeated. The dos- 
ages must be measureci cavefully, as ex- 
cess of this substance is likely to kill or 
damage the tree. 

Paris green has also proved efi*crlive in 
controlling white ants infe.sting the trunks 
of fruit trees, and various ornamental and 
.street trees. The method recommended is 
to bore an auger hole about J4 dia- 

meter into the centre of the trunk a little 
al.)Ovc ground level, and then blow about 
one-sixth ounce of |)C)wder into the hole 
and seal the opening with grafting wax or 
putty. 

When grape vinc,^ are infested an auger 
bole may be bored about 12 inches, or less, 
above tla* ground into the pith in the. centre 
of the main stem. About one-sixth ounce 
Paris green is then blown into the open- 
ing by means of a small band blower, the 
opening afterwards being filled with graft- 
ing wax. 


The Bean-seed Weevil (JSruchus ohtectus). 


THE bean weevil may attack varions types of 
bean-seed either during growth in the field or 
later during storage. 

When the infestation commences while 
the beans are on the plants, the injury that 
occurs is usually not sufficient to be noted 
at the time of harvesting the seed. The 
beetles, which are capable of flight, lay their 
«ggs on the bean pods and the minute grubs 
which hatch from these eggs enter the pods 


and feed inside the developing seed. Soon 
after the crop is harvested, the grubs, which 
then measure about i inch in length, be- 
come fully-fed and ready to enter their 
pupal or chrysalis stage, lliey develop into 
adult beetles which make their way out of 
the seeds, leaving circular exit holes. 

Where seed-beans in storage are attacked, 
the beetles lay their eggs amongst the seeds 
and several hundred eirgs may be laid by 
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an individual female. The infestation in 
stored seeds may continue until but little 
is left within the seed coats. 

The Hfe-cycic during warm weather is 
three to four weeks, but during cooler 
periods may be several weeks longer. 



Control. 

Clean bean seeds may be protected from 
infestation by storing in stout muslin bags 
or in large tins which the beetles cannot 
enter. 

Infested seed may be fumigated with car- 
bon bisulphide in an airtight container, using 
I fluid oz. to i6 cubic feet of air space. The 
liquid may be poured over the seed or placed 
in a shallow vessel on the top. The fumi- 
gation should not be allowed to proceed 


longer than twenty-four hours as the ger- 
mination of the seed may be affected; and 
after fumigation the seed should be spread 
out on an insect-free surface to dispel th^ 
fumes. 

WARNING : Carbon bisulphide is highly 
inflammable and explosive; therefore no 
lights of any description {pipes, cigarettes, 
fires or embers, radiators, stoves, etc . ) 
must be dUnved in or near sheds or build- 
ings during the process of fumigation with 
carbon bisulphide. The precaution should 
also be taken to cut off the electric current, 
and stream pipes should he allozved to cool 
before proceeding zinth fumigation. 

Control of the weevils may also be ob- 
tained by dusting the seed thoroughly, with, 
either copper oxychloride or kaolin, the 
quantity used being i lb. of either dust to 
I bushel (6o lb.) of seed. Dusting with 
sodium-fluosilicate and Ceresan, at the rate 
of 2 oz. per bushel, has also been found 
effective. 

Every seed must be coated with the dust. 
The dusts (copper oxychloride and kaolin 
in particular) will prevent any adults that 
may emerge from the seeds from causing 
further infestation, but will not kill larvae 
already feeding within. The.sc larvae will 
continue to develop and later emerge as 
adults which will die off. 

The copper compound, sodium fluosili- 
cate and Ceresan are poisonous. 

Flaked naphthalene, mixed through the 
seed at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel, pre- 
vents infestation, and will protect lightly- 
infested seed from further damage. Naph- 
thalene, however, if used after fumigation 
may affect the germination. 


The Leaf-blister Sawfly {Phylacteophaga eucalypti). 


THE leaf-blitter sawfly attacks varions species 
of eacalypts including the Red-flowering Gam 

^Eucalyptus ficifolia) and the Bine Gum 
{Eucalyptus globulus). In addition, the Brush 
Box {Tfisiania conferta), used as a shade and 

dmamental tree, may be seriously injured by 
these leaf miners. 

The members of the family Tenthredini- 
dae to which the leaf-blister sawfly belongs, 
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are medium or small-sized wasps with two 
pairs of wings and usually robust bodies. 
The females possess toothed, saw-like 
ovipositors, with which they cut the sur- 
faces of the leaves when depositing their 
eggs, and it is from these, that they take 
their popular name of “sawfly.*' 

The eggs of the leaf -blister sawfly are 
Isdd singly under the epidermis of the 
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McOlRMICE- 

i Jeering 

\ ■ o 

E- II 


A size and type of 
tractor for every 
farm . , and a com- 
plete system of 
power equipment 
for every farming 
need 


HEmiS IM nn IncreaMiiig; demand for modern 
farm ei|iil|tment« Diirinic the war yenriit you made 
your old eqiilptitcnt do. Now Im the time for new 
and better toolo, linpl^nieiitM and mnehineii . . . 
I*laee your order %>ell ahead with your nearest 
International liarveMter aieent for that new 
llfc(.^ornilek-lleerini!i: traetor. AnIc him, too, about 
the wide ranfs:e of lateMt type* of MeCormiek- 
0^*1*101^ pow’er farming equipment-— whieh ineliide 
eomplete MyNteiiiN for potato and vegetable 
produetion, fruit eiiltiire, pnotiire improvement and 
fodder eonoerv'iitioii, an well am for dairy and 
mixed farming. Keep in toueh with your 
International llarventer agent. Month by month 
hc*ll be ii n more favourable poNition to Mati.<ify 
the heavy demandn for MeCormlek-Ueering 
traetoro, iind for the Improved equipment now 
being built for pootwar farming needw . , . 

When It cornea to your poatwar truck, remember 
that H’a only INTKRNATIONAI. llARVKSTr:il 
that oiitflta the farmer for both produetion and 
tranaportation. For nearly 40 yearn of Itn Jl.Vyear 
hlatory. International Harventer liaa built 
International trueka. For ne%'eral long yearn new t 
IntematlonulN w'ent off to war by the lean of 
thouaanda. Tf»-day, Internationaln are AGAIN 
being built for eomiiiereiiil need a— -light, medium- 
duty, and heavy-duty aicca. All theac typea will 
noon be available. 


Haul with 

INTERNATIONALS 



See Your Neorest International Harvester Agent 

INTBRNATIONAU HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. <InC. IN ViO BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES 


Agents everywhere to serve the farmer 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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RAINFALL 
THAT 
CANNOT 
FAIL ! 






Teleprams : 

“ Virtue.'’ i ydne/ 

Telephone: FFI20i. 


M.V. SPRAY IRRIGATION 

is the answer to dry times. With an “ M.V.” you can 
make your own rainfall — the equal of a light shower or 
heavy downpour — whenever you wish. The M.V. has 
been designed hy experts, and the new type of coupling 
makes for maximum flexibility. Write to-day for full 
particulars. Our Expert Irrigation Engineers will he 
pleased to assist you. 

MOFFAT -VIRTUE LTD. 

MANUrACTURBRB . . BNOINEERS . . MACHINERY MERCHANTS, 


EPSOM ROAD. ROSEBERY, N.8.W. 


REED 

LACKS 


for 


ETTER 

EEF 


“The Breed with a Record’’ 

Start a herd of these good Blacks and find out how 
profitable they can be for you. 

TRANGIE ABERDEEN ANGUS STUD 


For particulars of Stock apply : 

Manner, Under Secreury and Director, 

Experiment Farm, or Department of Agriculture, 

TRANGIE, Box 36A, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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leaves, but a number may be laid in differ- 
ent parts of the same leaf. The larva, on 
hatching from the egg, feeds on the tissues 
beneath the cuticle ; the leaf becomes 
blotched and discoloured and a blister 
forms, which eventually may measure as 
much as inches across. 

The larva, which measures about 8 inch 
in length when fully-fed, is slender and 
somewhat flattened, and the head and thorax 
are golden-yellow, the remainder of the 
body being paler in colour. When fully-fed 
the larva spins a thin, oval silken cocoon 
within the leaf-blister and therein enters its 
pupal or chrysalis stage. This stage lasts 
about a W’eek and the pupa may be heard 
lapping on the sides of its cocoon with the 
lip of its abdomen wdien the leaf is dis- 
turbed. 

The adult female, which measures about 
h inch in length, has head and thorax 
light brown in colour and the abdomen 
black. The male, which is somewhat 
smaller than the female, has only the head 
reddish-brown, both the abdomen and 
thorax being black. In general form they 
are more slender than most saw’flies and 
are very active when they first emerge from 
the leaves, running about and producing a 
loud buzzing sound. 



Larva and Adult of the Female Leaf* blister 
Sawfly, 


Control. 

Where the infestation is not severe and 
the trees are small and limited in number, 
hand-picking and de.striiction of the leaves 
may be undertaken. 

Control of the larvae in the leaves may 
be obtained by spraying wdth nicotine sul- 
phate and oil solution diluted in the follow- 
ing proportions : — 

Nicotine sulphate . . i fluid oz. 

White oil emulsion . . 8 fluid oz. 

Water . . • • 4 gallons 

A second application of sj)ray may ]>c 
necessary two to tliree WTcks after the first. 


Dried Fruits Agreement with Britain. 


'■J the prices sat factory, hut even more 

satisfactory fr(»ui tlie growers’ point of view is 
the fact that the ngreement ensures stahliscd ex- 
port returns for the next three seasons,” said the 
.Minister for Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, 
commenting on the recent announcement tlpt 
Britain has agreed to purchase all currants, Icxkis 
and sultanas available for export by Australia 
during the 1946, 1947 and 1948 seasons. Contract 
prices per ton f.o.l>. Australia are currants (i 


crown and upwards) £40, sultanas (i crown and 
upwards) ^52, and Icxias (4 and 5 crowns only) 
is I Tos. 

Whilst stabilised prices at an acceptable level 
would be appreciated by growers, he felt, said 
Mr. Graham, that knowledge of the present food 
crisis in Britain and Europe would prove suffi- 
cient incentive to Australian growers to produce 
to the limit. 


Free Training in Poultry Farming. 


1 'he Minister for Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Gra- 
bain, announces that arrangements can be made 
for trainees to be accepted on a non-resident basis 
for a short period of practical experience in 
poultry farming at the Poultry Experiment Farm, 
Seven Hills. In view of the experiment work 
"in hand, however, only a very limited number 
'of trainees can be admitted at the one time. 


Applicants must be over fifteen years of age. 
No fees are charged, but services are to be given 
in return for the experience and any tuition pro- 
vided. 

Information as to when admission could be 
arranged, and any other particulars required 
are obtainable from the Under Secretary and 
Director, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A. 
G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Benzene Hexachloride (“ 666 and D.D.T. Applied to the Soil 
agamst Black Beetle. 


THE following is a summary of the results of 
field tests on the South Coast, during the past 
six months, to develop field techniques of pro- 
tecting crops and pasture from attack by black 
beetle {Uetcronyclius sanctae-helenae) , 

The insecticides were applied in six different 
ways. 

Insecticidal Dusts Broadcast and Stirred Into 
the Soil by Tine Cultivator . — Dusts containing 2 
per cent. D.D.T., 2 per cent. “666,” o.i per cent. 
“666” and 0.025 per cent. “666” failed to protect 
maize when they were applied at the rate of 300, 
200, 455 and 600 Ih. per acre respectively. In 
another experiment D.D.T. and “666” — each at 2, 
4 and 6 per cent. — were applied at the rate of 
^5 lb. per acre. Of these six treatments the 
6 per cent. “666” dust gave by far the highest 
kill of beetles, and the soil treated with it remained 
lethal to beetles for at least three months. No ill- 
effect upon plants could be discerned in any of the 
six treatments. 

Dusts A Implied by means of the Maize Planting 
Machine.— Tht insecticide was placed in the fer- 
tiliser hopper and the seed maize in the seed-box ; 
TO per cent. D.D.T.-pyrophyllite, 4 per cent. 
D.D.T.-superphosphate and 2 per cent. “666”- 
superphosphatc failed to protect maize when ap- 
plied in this manner. The last-mentioned treat- 
ment, though it did not save the maize, produced 
a noticeable kill of beetles. 

Dusts Stirred into the Soil in Very Narroiv 
Strips . — yarious insecticidal dusts were dropped 
on the soil and stirred in by means of a miniature 
hand cultivator to form a strip of treated soil, 
about 4 inches wide and 3 inches deep, in which 
the seed wa.s nlanted. Of six dusts tested, 10 
per cent. D.D.T. (at i lb. per chain) was out- 


standing, giving almost perfect protection of 
maize without apparent harm to the plants. 

Dusts Stirred into the Soil in a Strip 10 inches 
Wide . — These tests were made with a 3 h.p. mar- 
ket garden tractor fitted with a fertiliser hopper 
and tine cultivator unit. The dusts were fed 
from, the hopper into the soil in front of the 
tines, while a maize dropper coupled to the rear 
tine-bar sowed the seed. Against very heavy 
beetle attack, 2 per cent. D.D.T.-superphosphate 
and 2 per cent. D.D.T.-kaolin each failed to pro- 
tect maize. In another experiment 2 per cent. 
“ 6 ^”-superphosphate gave excellent protection 
apfaiiist a moderate beetle infestation and also* 
ranicted a heavy kill of beetles. Rates of applica- 
tion of these three dusts were about 18K cwt., 
7 cwt. and 18^ cwt. re.spectively. 

Sprays Jetted at the Soil at the Base of Plants 
in Established Crops . — Sprays containing 0.15 per 
cent, of the para para isomer of D.D.T. caused 
beetles infesting maize and cauliflower crops to 
climb out of the soil and die at the surface. Even 
more striking results were obtained with a spray 
containing approximately 0.05 per cent, of the 
gamma isomer of “666.” In rows of maize treated 
with the latter spray, the “666” remained lethal 
to the pest for at least a month. 

* Sprays Applied to the Soil Around and Above 
the Seed . — Seed was placed in open furrows and 
sprayed once. The furrows were then fiHed in to 
cover the seed with soil. The spray was then jetted 
along the surface soil overlying the seed. Both 
D.D.T. and “666” when used in this way gave 
several weeks* protection of maize. 

This account of these trials is written as a pro- 
gress report, not as a recommendation of the 
treatments described. — C. R. WALi.An:, Kntomo- 
]«igi.s,t. 


Removal of Arsenical Residue from Apples. 

{Continued from page 191.) 


Wastage was mostly due to Jonathan 
spot, the incidence of which was high, but 
not significantly affected by any of the treat- 
ments. Some treatments increased lenti- 
cel spotting, but did not affect significantly 
wastage due to mould or breakdown. The 
results are given in Table II. 

Injury caused by washing treatments took 
the form of browning or blackening of the 
skin in the calyx depression, and in some 
fruits this injured tissue was invaded by 
secondary fungi, producing calyx rots. These 
injuries were present on removal from cool 
storage and increased somewhat in severity 
during post-storage. 


The greaicst amount of injury was caused’ 
by treatment with i per cent, acid at 105- 
iio deg. Fahr. (test i(/)), and considerable 
injurvy resulted from the use of per 
cent, acid (test i (<?)), Where fruit was 
merely sprayed with acid without previous 
soaking (test \(d)) the results showed' 
very little total injury and no calyx rots. 

It will be noted that the treatments which' 
were most satisfactory in removing spray 
residue caused considerable injury to the* 
fruit after cool storage. 
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(To be continued) . 




The New Fordson 

MAJOR 

This I. an "exploded" view Oi the Fordson f t j 

"MAJOR," showing some of the new features— WKSSA 

features that make for greater economy, better U*'|M 

'funning: | ■ 

1. Single-plate Clutch. UJy 

2. Crown and Pinion Drive. 1 

}. Independent Rear-wheel Brakes 

4. Adjustable Track. cj^ 

5. Underslung Trailer Drawbar 

6. Improved Power Take-off. I 

You’ll find them ail In the "MAJOR"! ( \ 

Atk your Fordson dealer for full details \ U)^W\ \ 


Mechanisation means efficiency — more and 
cheaper production — increased profits. Mechan- 
isation is a practical possibility for every primary 
producer, now that Fordson “MAJOR*’ has 
arrived. Here is Fordson reliability-plus; 
here is greater-than-ever Fordson stamina; 
Fordson ease of replacement backed by im- 
provements that make the “MAJOR** a verit- 
able masterpiece of tractor con- 

T struction. See and test the Fordson 
••MAJOR** for yourself! 






Sote Distributora for N.S,W. : I J 

MOTOR TRACTORS Ui: 

"Winclicombe House, Young and Bridge Streets, Sydney. 
Telephone: B 7336-7, B 6618. Telegrams: **SeUmotors,^ 


Sydney. 
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CONTROL OF BLACK PEACH APHIDS 

(AnurapMs persicae - niger) 

By the Use of D.D.T.’ 

G. Pasfield, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

TWO applications of 0-1 ^ par cent D.D.T.-solvent naphtha-wetting agent spray 
controlled Black Peach Aphid infestations on plnm and nectarine trees in the Young 
district in 1945. Three applications of the same spray did not yield better results 
than two. 

The time taken for 100 per cent, mortality of these aphids varied between five and ten 
days from the date of spraying with 0.1 per cent. ID.D.T., although up to 30 per cent, 
were dead and the rest appeared to be inactivated, except for a feeble waving of the 
legs, twenty-four hours after spraying. 

Re-infestation of the trees was prevented for a minimum period of forty-seven days 
after spraying with D.D.T. and tUs infestation (two small colonies) appeared on one 
tree only. Other trees remained uninfested for periods ranging from forty-nine to 
seventy-seven days, and three trees were still free of infestation at the end of seventy- 
nine days, when aJl the trees were again sprayed in keeping with the planned spray 
schedule. At the time of this sprajring, the first-infested tree had a light infestation] 
of aphids and the other trees were only very lightly infested. 

Three applications of nicotine sulphate sprays were inadequate for controlling the 
infestations on other trees. The mortality of aphids resulting from the first two of these 
nicotine sulphate sprays, applied during cool weather in late August and early October, 
was low, but almost 100 per cent, mortality resulted from the third spray applied 
during very warm weather in late October. The nicotine sulphate sprays lacked residual 
effect. 


The Problem at Young. 

In the Young district Black Peach Aphids 
have been found on the above-ground parts 
of Slone fruit trees at various times through- 
out the year, but the main period of activity 
on these parts is between June and Novem- 
ber. The appearance and increase in numbers 
of aphids seem to be closely allied to cli- 
matic conditions. Mild weather favours 
this appearance and increase, whereas tiie 
extremes of temperature appear to be un- 
favourable. During a mild autumn and 
winter, the aphid population can build up 
at such a rate that the laterals suffer severe 
curling and weakening, but it is generally 
during the warm and hot weather of Sep* 
tember and October that the infestation be- 
comes heaviest and, unless control measures 
have been practised, trees can be killed. 
Between December and June the aphids can 
generally be found only on the root systems 
of trees, as is also the ca^e during a very 
cold winter, but they sometimes appear in 
small numbers on the above-erround part^^ 
during a few days spell of mild weather. 

•DlchIorodiphenyltrichIore‘"'ane (94-^6 percent p.p. isomer). 


For some years there have been complaints 
that nicotine sulphate spraw'^ were not 
satisfactory for controlling Black Peach 
Aphid infestations, and that it took between 
six and ten sprays, depending on the degree 
of infestation, to keep the trees free from 
aphids. This was not an economic pro- 
position. and the common practice in the 
district has been to use two to four sprays 
per season, spraying only when the infest- 
ations had built up considerably. Die-back, 
<'urlinfy and weakening of laterals and even 
the killing of trees, are a direct result of 
this practice. 

An Experiment Planned. 

Peaches, plums, nectarines, almonds and 
apricots in the Young district were infested 
with Black Peach Aphids during the 1945 
season, the first three being heavily infested 
generally. I^ocal authorities and growers 
were agreed that it was the heaviest infest- 
ation yet recorded in the district. 

A few cherrv trees, in close proximity to 
heavily-infested peach trees, in one orchard, 
became infested with Black Peach Aphids 
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in the middle of October, but it is not ex- 
pected that these aphids will become estab- 
lished on the trees. 

Sixteen Narrabeen plum trees and twelve 
Goldmine and Irrawarra nectarine trees 
were made available for an experiment by 
Mr. C. F. Sackett. The Black Peach Aphid 
infestations on these trees were representa- 
tive of the general infestation on trees 
throughout the orchard. These trees were 
about forty years old, the Narrabeens having 
been reworked on almond stocks and the 
Goldmines and Irrawarras on King Edward 
VII peach stocks. 

Design of Experiment. 

It was not possible to design a randomised 
block experiment with the available trees, but 
seven trees (four plums and three nectar- 
ines) were selected for each of the four 
treatments. In this selection careful atten- 
tion was paid to obtaining an approximately 
even distribution of Black Peach Aphid in- 
festations for each of the treatments, and 
these infestations varied from very light to 
heavy on the trees within the treatments at 
the beginning of the experiment. 

The general plan of the experiment was to 
spray trees with o.i per cent. D.D.T., in 
three groups. — 

A. — In the dormant stage and immediately 
after the blossoms had fallen. 

B. — In the dormant stage, semi-dormant or 
early ‘‘pinking” stage and immediately after 
the blossoms had fallen; 

C. — In the semi-dormant stage and im- 
mediately after the blossoms had fallen; 
and also in a fourth group — 

D. — To leave trees unsprayed as checks 
until it became imperative to spray them 
with standard nicotine sulphate sprays. 

The following are the actual treatments 
used : — 

A. — Seven trees were sprayed with o.i per 
cent. D.D.T. on 1 1/7/45 and 28/9/45. 

B. — Seven trees were sprayed with 0.1 per 
cent. D.D.T. on 11/7/45/ 8/8/45 and 
28/9/45. 

C. — Seven trees were sprayed with 0.1 per 

cent. D.D.T. on 8/8/45 28/9/45. 

D. — (i) Four plum trees were sprayed with 
nicotine sulphate-pale oil on 21/8/45 and 
with nicotine sulphate-soap on 3/10/45 and 

25/10/45- 
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(ii) Three nectarine trees were sprayed 
with nicotine sulphate-pale oil on 21/8/45 
and with nicotine sulphate-soap on 

25/10/45. 

(It was not, and is not, thought desirable 
to spray the trees while in blossom because 
of possible ill-effects to bees.) 

All sprays were applied from a power 
sprayer with a pressure of about 225 lb. per 
square inch and — 

ij^2 gallons of O.I per cent. D.D.T. spray 
per tree were required on 1 1/7/45. 

gallons of O.I per cent. D.D.T. :pray 
per tree were required on 8/8/45. 

3 gallons of O.I per cent, D.D.T. spray per 
tree were required on 28/9/45. 

254 gallons of nicotine sulphate spray per 
tree were required on 21/8/45. 

3 gallons of nicotine sulphhte spray pef 
tree were required on 3/10/45. 

3 gallons of nicotine sulphate spray per 
tree were required on 25/10/45. 

The D.D.T. spray was made by dissolving 
I lb. of D.D.T. in 5 pints of solvent naptha 
and then adding pint of a proprietary 
wetting agent. This 6 pints of stock emul- 
sion in 100 gallons of water made 0.1 per 
cent. D.D.T. spray. 

The nicotine sulphate-pale oil spray was 
made up of nicotine sulphate, i pint; pale 
oil, 2 gallons; and water 80 gallons. 

The nicotine sulphate-soap spray was 
made up of nicotine sulphate, i pint; soa]), 
3 lb., and water 75 gallons. 

All the experiment trees were sprayed 
with lime sulphur i :20 on 27th August. 

RainfaD. 

The rainfall during the period of the 
experiment was as follows: — ^July (iith- 
31st) 91 points; August 334 points; Sep- 
tember 83 points; October 242 points; and 
November (ist-i2th) 50 points. The total 
rainfall was 800 points and 289 points fell 
between nth July-8th August, 219 points 
between 8th August-28th September and 
292 points between 28th September- 12th 
November. 

Obsarvatioiit. 

In general, the Black Peach Aphid in- 
festations on the nectarines were much 
lighter than those on the plums used in 
the experiment. 
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About 30 per cent, of the aphids on the 
fourteen trees sprayed with o.i per cent. 
D.D.T. on nth July were dead and the rest 
appeared to be inactivated, except for a 
feeble waving of the legs, twenty-four hours 
later. Yet it took between five to ten days 
before 100 per cent, mortality was achieved. 

At the time of the next s])raying witli 
O.I per cent. D.D.T., on 8th August, these 
fourteen trees were still free of aphids, 
but the aphids on the other fourteen trees 
had spread to the top of all except one, 
although the increase in the population was 
only roughly 20 per cent. 

On 28th August, two small colonies of 
aphids appeared on one tree of treatment A. 
forty-seven days after spraying, but the 
(•tlier trees of treatments A, B and C were 
still free of aphids. By this date, almost 
i(X) j)er cent, mortality had occurred on the 



The Black 

Ad ult winjk'less female, 

nectarine trees and one plum tree of treat- 
ment D sprayed on 21st August, but only 
about 50 per cent, mortality had resulted on 
the other three plums. 

Only four trees (three plums and one 
nectarine) of treatment A were infested on 
26th September, one plum lightly, the other 
two plums very lightly and the nectarine had 
two small colonies. Of the trees of treat- 
ment B only two plums were very lightly 
infested, and, in treatment C, four plums 
and two nectarines were very lightly in- 
fested, and the other was uninfested on 
this date. A considerable increase in in- 
festation had occurred on the plums (one of 
which was very heavily infested '1 of treat- 
ment D, but there was only a small increase* 
on the nectarines. 

The next complete observations in this 
experiment were made on 17th October 
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when all trees, except one, of treatments A, 
B and C were free from infestation. The 
infested one, in treatment A, had seven small 
colonies on two limbs and it appeared that 
these had been accidentally missed during 
spraying on 28th September. Of the four 
plums of treatment D, sprayed on 3rd Oc- 
tober, about 50 per cent, mortality had re- 
sulted on three and only a negligible mor- 
tality on the one which was very heavily in- 
fested. The infestation on the nectarines 
of treatment D, last sprayed on 21st August, 
had increased considerably since 26lh Sep- 
tember. 

On 31st October there had been no in- 
crease or spread of infestation on the in- 
fested tree in treatment A, and the rest of 
the trees of treatments A, B and C were 
still free of infestation. The four plums of 
treatment D had only two to four colonies 
of a])hi(ls on each and the nectarines were 



!3ch Aphid. 

Adult winged female. 


uninfested following tlic spraying done on 
25th October. This was undoubtedly the 
best result achieved with nicotine sulphate 
spraying. 

All trees of treatments A, B and C were 
free of aphids on 12th November. Adults 
and larvae of the ladybird beetle, Coccin- 
cUa trafisversalis, had wiped out the seven 
colonies on the tree in treatment A which 
was still infested on 31st October. wSeven to 
twelve small colonies of aphids were found 
on each of the plum trees of treatment D 
hut the nectarines were not infested. 

The adult ladybirds were first observed 
during the week beginning 21st October. By 
the middle of November they were causing 
quite considerable mortality among aphids 
on trees, thus rendering further spraying 
unnecessary. The small number of adults 
and larvae seen on D.D.T.-sprayed trees on 
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1 2th November were quite active and show- 
ing no apparent symptoms of D.D.T. poi- 
soning. 

The value of the residual effect of the o.i 
per cent. D.D.T. spray in preventing re- 
infestation for long periods is further em- 
phasised when the amount of rainfall during 
the experiment is considered. 

There seemed to be some correlation be- 
tween temperature and mortality of aphids 
by nicotine sulphate sprays, as the mortality 
obtained with the first two sprays applied 
during cool weather was relatively low, but 
the third spray applied during a very warm 
spell caused almost lOO per cent, mortality. 
71iis result was also noted in a nearby 
orchard where the infestation had been so 
heavy that a few trees appeared to have been 
killed and others severely damaged. The 
first two nicotine sulphate sprays in this 
case were applied between late September 
and the middle of October and the third 
in the last week of October. 

The D.D.T. sprays had no apparent harm- 
ful effects on any of the trees. 

Discussion. 

The results of this CN'oeriment indicate 
that two O.I per cent. D.D.T.-solvent naph- 
tha-wetting agent sprays — one a]:)plied in 
late June or early July and the other im- 
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mediately after the blossoms have fallen — 
will protect stone fruit trees from damage 
by Black Peach Aphids in the Young dis- 
trict. If, by any chance, heavier Black 
Peach Aphid infestations are experienced 
than those of I94S» Aree sprays may be 
necessary — one in late June or early July, 
one just before or at the early “junking’' 
stage, and one immediately after the blos- 
soms have fallen. Care should be taken 
not to spray during the blossoming stage so 
as to minimise the possible danger to bees. 

A comparison of present prices of D.D.T. 
and nicotine sulphate sprays reveals that 
the former would cost apjwoximately 2d. 
jier tree per spraying more, but this extra 
cost is offset by the much better results ob- 
tained wdth few^er applications of D.D.T. 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Sbcrutaribs are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1946. 

Urbenville (S. Stodclart) •• April 26, 27 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) May, 2, 3, 4 

Albiiry Sheep Show (A. G. Young) Augu!5t 6, 7 

Condobolin fN. J. Hanlin) August 6, 7 

Trundle (\V. A. Long) August 13, 14 


Peak Hill (C. McDowall) August 20, 21 

Parkes (L. S. Sealmrn) Au^^st 26, 27, 28 

Forbes (J. T. Woods) tl September 3, 4 

Narrandera (T. L. Bull) bVptember 13, 14 

Mangrr»ve Mountain Agricultural 

Bureau fW. J. Mitchell) September 28 

Albury (A. G. Young) October 8, 9, to 


Progressive Fanner Competition Winner. 


Thk judges in the Progressive Farmer Com- 
petition conducted by the Agricultural Bureau of 
New South Wales in conjunction with the Rural 
Rank of New South Wales and Broadcasting 
Station 2GZ, have announced the winner to be 
Mr. A. K Gardiner of “Claremont,” King’s Plains, 
via Blayney. 


Mr, Gardiner will leave during May to travel 
to the United States of America to live with 
American farm families in order to study pro- 
xne^ods and to establish cttltural rela- 



tions with American farmers engaged in agricul- 
tural industries similar to those of this State. 

The winner was chosen from among the win- 
ners of Agricultural Bureau Division^ competi- 
tions, and in his selection consideration was ^ven 
to practical ability as a farmer, ability for self- 
expression, public spirit and potentid leadership 
qualities. 

Mr. Gardiner should bring back with him much 
information that will be of great value to the 
primary producers of this State. 
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D. D. T. 


( dichloro — diphenyie — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

cabbage dust. (2% D.D.T. with 2i% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Cxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

a FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 


OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 
SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD POWDER. Price lOid. per lb. packed in 

1 cwt. drums. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 148. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 2s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 16s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £5 14s. Od. Nett. 
SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “OHLSSON” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 


STAR 

ROTARY DUSTER 



Price - £11 Nett 

F.O.R., F.O.B. Sydney. 


Further information and Price Lists from 

THEO. 0HLS80N, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

Tel.: STORE M 3446. :: :: After hours: XJ 1379. 


O 
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INOCULATE 


THE MODERN WAY 

With the GRAZCOS AUTOMATIC 
INOCULATING and DRENCHING SYRINGE 

(McKay Patenf) 

This famous Syringe is again available with these 
important features: — 

(1) Transparent cylinder graduated 1-10 c.c's. 
Every dose visible. 

(2) Special “ Stay-On *’ needles. 

. (3) Nozzle for drenching with Carbon Tetra- 
chloride. 

(4) Fits directly on to vaccine bottles, eliminating 
danger of contaminating vaccine. 

Price £4/7/6 

Complete with harness and fittings, drenching nozzle 
and 2 “Stay-On” needles. (Postage I/-.) 



1946 SYDNEY SHEEP SHOW 


CONDUCTED BY 

THE NEW SOUTH WALES SHEEPBREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

ON 

31st MAY and 1st JUNE, 

WINCHCOMBE CARSON LTD. WOOL STORES, 

JONES STREET, ULTIMO. 

MERINOS, CORRIEDALES, POLWARTHS, BRITISH BREEDS UTERED FOR. 

JUNIOR AND SENIOR JUDGING COMPETITIONS. 

Entries close 4th May {No Extension). 

Schedules and Entry Forms now available. 

Endeavour House G. C. SOMERVILLE. 

33 Ma cqu arie Place, Sydni^y, Secretary. 
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The “ Candying ** of Honey. 


D. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

MOST people have observed that some honeys at least, under certain circumstances, 
undergo a process commonly known as ^^candying.’’ Some people are also aware that it 
is possible with many honeys to induce candying by a certain procedure, and that candies 
vary very much in their physical nature. 

The candying of honey is a process of crystallisation which is subject to a number of 
physical factors. It is of interest to consider the process of crystallisation and the factors 
which influence the candying of honey, and also to diKuss the ways in which candying 
of honey is induced. 


The Composition of Honey. 

Before one can understand the candying 
process, one must consider the composition 
of honey, for it is one particular sugar com- 
ponent which comprises the crystals which 
separate out on candying. A knowledge of 
the variations in composition of different 
honeys will also help one to understand the 
different behaviour of different samples of 
honey under the same set of physical con- 
ditions. 

The composition of an average American 
honey has been given’^' as follows : — 

Ingredient, Per cent. 

Levulose 41 

Dextrose 34 

Sucrose 

Ash 

Others 3*^ 

• “ A.B.C. and X.Y.Z. of Bse Culture” - A. I. RoDt Co., U .S .A . 


However, marked variations in composi- 
tion occur. 

In a properly ripened honey the percen- 
tage of sucrose is negligible, and the only 
two sugars which need be considered are 
dextrose and levulose. The candying of 
honey depends upon the crystallisation of 
the dextrose, which is the less soluble of 
the two main sugars in honey. The candy- 
ing properties of a honey are, therefore, 
related to its dextrose content. 

Crystallisation. 

To understand the different candies which 
occur under different physical conditions, 
especially that of temperature, the process 
of crystallisation must first be considered. 

Many elements and compounds, on solidi- 
fying from a liquid state, or when deposited 
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from solution, assume a characteristic crys- 
tal form. 

Let us consider the example of the crys- 
tallisation of water. If distilled water be 
taken and carefully cooled to below O deg. C. 
in a glass container, it remains a liquid, even 
though the freezing point of water is O deg. 
C. Such a liquid is termed supercooled. If, 
however, this supercooled liquid be given 
a sharp shock, or crystals of ice or some 
other substance such as powdered glass be 
added, ice crystals immediately form and 
the temperature rises to O deg. C. 

If the temperature of a saturated solution 
of alum in water is lowered, crystals of alum 
will separate out, owing to the alum being 
less soluble at a lower temperature, anci 
less of it is, therefore, capable of remaining 
in solution. If the temperature be lowered 
suddenly, a large crop of very much smaller 
crystals is obtained. This is due to the fact 
that if the alum is deposited very slowly, it 
tends to accumulate on crystals already in 
existence, so that large crystals are formed, 
whereas, on sudden cooling, small crystals 
are rapidly deposited throughout the solu- 
tion. 


The Induced Candying of Honey. 

For some markets, candied honeys are 
preferred ; for instance White Clover honey 
is often sold in the candied condition. Use 
is made of the knowledge of the process of 
crystallisation in producing commercial can- 
dies. Honeys from certain species have 
better candying properties than those from 
others; e.g. Coastal Woollybutt {Eucalyptus 
longifolia) has superior candying properties 
to Yellow Box, this being due to the dif- 
ferent dextrose contents of the honeys. 

To produce commercial candies of honey 
a sample from a species, the honey of which 
is known to candy readily, is first selected. 
To this honey, which must be entirely liquid, 
is then added 5 to lo per cent, of a very 
fine grained candy, i,e, a candy in which the 
crystals are very small. This added candied 
honey is termed “seed'' or “.starter," and 
the treated bulk is said to have been 
“seeded." 

This “seeded" honey must be bottled or 
otherwise placed in the container in which 
it is to be finally marketed, while in the 
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liquid state, for, once it is candied, it is 
very difficult to handle and the appearance 
of the candy is damaged by such handling. 

The “seed" is thoroughly mixed into the 
bulk, which is then placed in containers 
and the temperature lowered to about 57 
deg. Fahr., and candying allowed to take 
place. This should be complete in a few 
days with a quick-candying honey. 



Snow Cryutalt, Highly Magnified. 

[After Beni ley. 


The “seeding" of the bulk provides the 
dextrose in it with small crystals or foci on 
which to deposit. This speeds up the pro- 
cess considerably, since the bulk cannot re- 
main supersaturated. 

Rapid cooling causes large numbers of 
small cry.stals to rapidly deposit, and the 
resultant candy tends to be uniform and 
finely grained. If cooling space is not avail- 
ablt for maintaining a constant temperature 
of about 57 deg. Fahr., it is obvious that the 
candying of honey should preferably be 
undertaken during the winter months. 

' If natural candying is allowed to proceed 
in warm weather, its progress is largely 

!,v ' (Continued on page 222,) 
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The Most Adaptable 

REVERSIBLE DISC PLOUGH 


for HILLSIDE or ! 
LEVEL COUNTRY-1 
with special [ 
ANTI- 

SIDE-DRAUGHT 
and NECK- WEIGHT ' 
ELIMINATOR ^ 




EasUy adjusted to 
breast cut and un- 
dercut, to “bite” 
in any position 
on any class of 
soil to a depth oi 
5 to 10 inches 

For clean, even 
work and easy 
draught the B-W 
Reversible Disc 
Plough is the best 
of its class. 


IT TAKES CARE OF THE HORSES 
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LOOKING 
AROUND 
THE CORNER 



The difficulties of the transition 
period are gradually being over- 
come and we are now looking 
around the corner at the prom- 
ising panorama of the Peace. 
All Berger finishes have returned 
to pre-war standards of quality 
and the “Victory Range” of 
colours in such notable brands 

as “ B.P.”, Berger’s Paint 
(Prepared), Synthelac, Matone, 

Quick Enamel, Pave-ol Paving 
Paint is on all Agents’ shelves. 


Berg:er’s 

Paint 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


“ It must not be imagined that a walking tour, 
as some would have us fancy, is merely a better 
or worse way of seeing the country. There arc 
many ways of seeing landscape quite as good; 
and none more vivid, in spite of canting dilet- 
tantes, than from a railway train.” So wrote 
Robert Louis Stevenson many years ago. Since 
then trains have become safer, faster, and more 
comfortable. But just as great an improvement 
on the existing trains will be found in the new 
trains being built for the New South Wales 
Government Railways. 

New rollingstock to be placed in service 
includes ten fast diesel trains of light-weight 
metal, equipped with buffet facilities and air- 
conditioned. They will be operated where 
■ climatic conditions are severe. 

In addition, country train services will benefit 
by the running of fifty new steel corridor carriages. 
These will be air-conditioned and will incorporate 
the latest features in rollingstock design. 

Four trains, each of seven centre-aisle cars, 
have been ordered for the service between Sydney 
and Newcastle. These, too, will be air- 
conditioned, have buffet facilities, and modern 
seating accommodation and lighting installations. 

When the present passenger locomotive 
programme has been completed the Department 
will have thirty express engines (C. 38 Class to 
you who know your engines) that will be capable 
of hauling the new trains at speeds up to 70 miles 
an hour. 

Unfortunately ” R.L.S.” will not see the hills 
and the valleys, the plains and the beaches of 
New South Wales through the wide-vision 
windows of the new trains. 


‘Keeps on keeping on.* 


S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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The Breaking, Training and Handling 

of Horses. 


Methods Described and Illustrated. 

{Concluded from page 156.) 

T. G. lluNGERFORD, B.V.Sc., H.D.A. 


THIS article commenced in May, 1945, and 
sections of it have appeared in various issues 
since then. In it the author has dealt with the 
breaking’’ and training of draught, sulky, 
waggon and saddle horses, with the training 
and working of broken horses, with the general 
management of working horses, and finally with 
methods of restraint. 

Throwing or Casting. 

Many difterent methods of throwing or 
casting are used. The following descri])- 
lions relate to methods which involve the 
use of a rope. When special casting gear, or 
a casting crush, is available, it will usually 
be superior. A casting crush is the easiest. 



Fig. 42 . — Sidelines Adjusted Ready for Throwio g. 


(luickest and most gentle way of throw- 
ing horses for castration or other opera- 
tions. 

By the Use of Side Lines. 

(Fig. 42, 43 and 44.) 

A piece of rope 2^ inch external circum- 
ference will hold a heavy horse, and 2 inch 
will suffice for a light horse. The roj)e will 
need to be 40 feet long, but preferably 
50 feet. Make a loop in the centre of the 
rope, tied with a figure-of-8 knot. The loop 
should be just large enough to fit snugly 
around the base of the neck. Run the rope 


ends between the fore legs, back around the 
hind pasterns, and then forward, twisting 



Fig. 43* — ^Throwing with Sidelines. 

The horse going down. 


once round the rope running l)ack. The 
loose ends arc run under the neck loop, one 
on each side, then one end is taken back 
and the other run forward (Fig. 42). 

A man on the head backs the horse, and 
two men on each rope take the strain, 
and the horse is made to sit down as tlie 
hind hoofs are ])ulled right up to the 
shoulder (Fig. 43). To i/revent the neck 
loop slipping upon the neck as the horse 
bows his head, and strains with the hind 
feet, it is absolutely essential to have a 



Fig. 44* — A Horse Thrown with Sidelines. 

Note the head held well out. 
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Pig. 45.— Throwing with a Rope and Pour Hobblea. 

The rope runs freely through the rings bringing all feet 
together. 

rope or surcingle around the chest, which 
is tied at the top to the top of the neck 
loop. When the horse is down each free 
end of the rope is half-hitched over the hind 
hoof of the same side, one at a time, to 
secure the horse. Some prefer merely to 
coil the rope about three times round the 
fetlock (no half-hitches) and hold it by 
keeping moderate tension on it. 

As the removal of the testicles should 
occupy less than one minute, a compet- 
ent operator who has confidence in his 
throwers can dispense with all tying uj) 
(hitching or coiling), as long as his throw- 
ers remain opposite one another with the 
horse between. In this position as they take 
the strain (during struggling) the horse 
is not shifted. 

In a recent instance a mature but pre- 
viously unhandled Clydesdale stallion, 
was thrown with three men on each n)pe. 
As he went down two men jumped on his 



Fig. 46.*— Hobble Stiifgps on Three PeCioeke with 
tbe Off Fofo Leg Tied Up 


head, and kept the chin extended. With 
the six men maintaining pressure on the 
ropes, and without bothering to tie the front 
legs, the testicles were removed. 

With fewer, or timid helpers, it is, of 
course, necessary to tie the horse up se- 
curely. However, tying up takes time, and 
increase of the period during which the 
horse is kept down, increases his exhaus- 
tion. 

For castrating, the loose end of each rope 
may be hitched over the pastern of one 
leg then run between the horse's loin and 
the ground (the horse is now on his back\ 
the strain taken to spread the leg, and the 
end hitched over the hoof of the other leg. 
When both roj)es are so treated the legs 
are spread, clearly exjx)sing the operation 
field, but as already mentioned this is 
usually only done in difficult cases or for 




Fig. 48. — Parker*f Method — tbe Horse Down. 

The withers rope has been removed and the uppermost 
hind leg secured. 


a clumsy operator. Fussy methods such as 
elaborate trussing, and propping the horse 
on his back, ready for castration, are to 
be discouraged. In uncomplicated cases 
the horse should be “cut" as and where he 
goes down, and should then be promptly 
released, being on his feet again in three to 
^^ve minutes after casting. 
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Pig. 49. --An American Method of Throwintf. 

Sursinglo and cnijiper on, o(I fore log tied up and roi>e in pJaci- 



Fig, !1K). — Stage Two of American Method. 

II, -ad forn-d t<t in‘at side and horse down <»n oft Unee, 



Fig. 51.- Horse Thrown by (he American Method. 


Pig, 52 — The Two Hobble, Two Rope Method. 
One free end goes forward and one backward. 


Difficulties and Darujers . — A young horse, 
with such an amount of rope about him 
will often plunge about, and kick off 
or tangle up the ropes, and untangling tlieni 
in the case of a terrified, vicious, flight v 
or uiihandled Clydesdale colt is a very 
real difficulty, lu placing the ropes on a 
cow-kicking or unljroken colt, slip the neck 
loop over the halter shank and work back 
over the bead a:id neck, and throw the ends 
through between tlie forelegs. 'J'ake the 
free ends liehind the horse, just touch the 
fetlock with the rope, and as he lashes out, 
slip the r()])e between the liind legs, lift it 



Fig. 53. One Method of Throwing with 
'I Single Rope. 

The horse sometiiaos falls heavily. 



Fig. 54, The Same Method with Fore Limb Tied 
Up to Safeguard the Man on the Head. 


above hock- level, and bring forward again. 
Cross over itself once, and bring back and 
(brough the neck looj). When both ropes are 
on and the attendants arc ready to pull, the 
rope loop can be edged down to the pastern 
with a drafting cane, or stick. 

Common and serious errors are to have 
both ropes pulled backwards. In this case 
the horse is dragged round and .'•ound the 
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Fig. 55, -Hor»e Thrown by Method Shown in 
Figs. 53 and 54. 



Fig. 56 — Casting with a Single Rope. 

'J'hc man at the tail pulls the horse over. 

After Miller and Robertson. 



Fig 57 — The Horse Thrown and Three Legs Secured. 

This position is not suitable for castration. 

[After Miller and Robertson. 



Pig. 56 .--Caitii^,With a Single Ropc'-Thc Horse 
Ss cured for Castration. 

[After Miller and Robertson. 


yard in a confused, struggling heap, and 
usually succeeds in getting up again if 
powerful. In one case seen by the author 
where both ropes were pulled in the same 
direction (backwards) the horse which was 
a powerful animal, struggled wildly, and 
was dragged over a three foot rail fence 
(sheep yard fence), then finally got up 
again. Secondly, the neck rope is often 
not tied to a girth rope and the horse slips 
the neck rope over the head and leaps up 
again. 

The moment the horse is brought to the 
ground, the attendant on the head should 
. extend the neck and muzzle (Fig. 44), and 
keep it extended. Failure to do this is a 
common fault, which allows the horse extra 
struggling power, and he may even break 
his back. 

^ Where an ordinary crush (not one de- 
signed for casting) is available, the safest 
way to throw with sidelines is to place 
hobble straps (strong) on the hind pasterns, 
and run the ropes through the ring in 
these while the horse is still in the crush. 
With the neck loop held in place by the 
tie to the girth loop, and the free ends of 
the lines taken through the exit of the crush, 
the colt is let out. He rushes madly into 
the yard, lashing out, rearing and plunging 
at the feel of the ropes. A swift pull 
sits him down, and action must be prompt 
and powerful to secure the head. 

In tying up it is quite easy to half-hitch 
the fore feet to the hind foot of the same 
side, if the former are in the way, but 
each added tie results in delay, and the less 
the delay the better in field operative work. 

With a very powerful, and broken or 
handleable animal, it is an advantage to 
strap up the foreleg of the side on which 
the animal is desired to fall. With a mature 
Clydesdale stallion castrated, say at nine 
years {e.g. for sidebone) such a strap 
stops the stallion striking at the man on 
the head as he goes down. 

Rope and Four Hobbki. 

To use this method pull the feet right 
together and tie the rope with half-hitches 
on to the pastern first ’ secured ; keep the 
head well extended (Fig. 45)- A method 
of using hobble straps on three legs with 
the oflF fore leg tied up in shown in Fig. 46. 
{Continued on page 222.) 
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There is no 
Fumigant 
as deadly as- 


CvanogaS 

USE A REAL KILLER 


OuvogaS does not just suffocate the moving 
rabbits in the run way s» but kills the last rabbit in 
the deadends. 

Rough, Ridgy or Alluvial country — it is all the same 
to Cyanogas. The dust coats the runways and the 
gas rises, diffuses and destroys. 

Pump it in with a Buzacott Foot Pump Blower. 


•fecial 

tXMNPINO 
FtUNCCR 
•MBBCR V 


1 AIR INLETS 
I TO CYANOCAB 

f iW 

1 CONTROL UVEI 


NO FIRE PROBLEM 
NO BLOWFLY PROBLEM 

OUTLET rOR""]^^ ^ 

the rabbits are buried. ®"aib”* 

Has proved very successful for the fumigation and 
destruction of Foxes in their burrows and hide-outs. 

CYwogaS destroys all vermin — Rats, Mice, 

Weevil and other pests all over the world. 

Full stocks of Cyanogas A ” DUST now available. 
Obtainable from all storekeepers throughout Australia. 


Write for Free Booklet — CYANOGAS and How to Use It** 

Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

■** Everything for the Man on the Land** 
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That Is A 


Sound Combination 

ill It has consistently proved its soundness for over half 

Its value arises from the merit of Winchcombe 
Carson's work as selling brokers in conjunction with the 
excellent store facilities they provide for the handling 

SYDNEY OR NEWCASTLE — CONSIGN TO— 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Offices— Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney; 10 Watt Street, Newcastle; and at 
Yass, Orange, Forbes, Bourke, Armidale. 



''The Brand hr the Man on the Land" 

"ABERDEEN” 

Bsgd. Trade Mark 

For more than 50 years Smith Copeland & Co. have 
been supplying canvas goods of quality and value to 
the man on the land. Their famous ‘‘ABERDEEN*' 
brand is today a guarantee of good material, 
conscientious workmanship and long life. 

HORSE AND COW RUGS 
TARPAULINS — HAY STACK COVERS 
FRUIT-PICKING BAGS 
FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
••ABERDEEN” Patent FILTER WATER BAGS 

Stocks of DaDsXa available 

One-gallon tins of the famous Insecticide, D.D*T« (four per 
cent.), reedy for immediate use. 16/3 per thb plus freight. 




Sveney 
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THE BUFFALO FLY (Lyperosia exigua). 

A Surrey of the Position and a Discussion of Control Measures.’^ 

{Concluded from page 152.) 

H. G. Belschner, D.V.Sc., Deputy Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


THE first portion of this article appeared in 
March issue. In it the author described the fly, 
recounted the history of its spread in Australia 
and discussed the economic importance of the 
pest. 

This concluding portion deals with methods of 
control. 


Methods of Control. 

Prior to 1942-43, when the buffalo fly 
reached the east coast of Queensland, the 
distribution of the fly in Australia was 
restricted to the northern part devoted to 
the raising- of beef cattle. In these areas 
the size of the holdings and the infrequency 
of mustering rendered the application of 
control measures impossible. Good work 
was, however, done by the Queensland 
Department of Agriculture and Stock in 
retarding progress of the fly by spraying 
all cattle being railed south or east, and 
by the issue of regulations controlling the 
movement of cattle. Double spraying at 
railhead — one before entrucking and the 
other in the trucks — with a phenolic medica- 
ment has been the usual practice. The aim 
has been to drive the flies off temporarily 
and to move the train off quickly, prefer- 
ably leaving a few unsprayed cattle in the 
yards as decoys. 

Whilst considerable success was achieved 
by this method of spraying in preventing 
movement of the buffalo fly by rail whilst 
the fly w^as confined to the beef cattle coun- 
try, it has not been so successful since the 
fly has reached the Queensland coast, and 
it can be said that spray plants erected at 
railheads along the Queensland coast, ahead 
of the fly, have had little effect in retarding 
its advance. The main reason for this ap- 
pears to be the closer cattle population on 
the coast. 

The opinion has been expressed that the 
travelling of cattle by rail through sheep 


country, after having been sprayed at rail- 
heads, may have contributed largely to the 
success of this method of control in the 
past, and that “carry over” flies are prob- 
ably blown away whilst cattle are travelling 
in the roofless Queensland cattle trucks. 

Possibility of Spraying Cattle on Queensland- 
N.S.W. Border. 

The possibility of spraying railed cattle on 
the northern border of New South Wales 
or in close proximity thereto (Wallangarra 
or Tenterfield^, with the object perhaps of 
retarding progress of the fly south by rail, 
has been enquired into. 

The difficulties are considerable, mainly 
due to the time it takes to load a train of 
cattle (3 to 4 hours), which would render 
spraying prior to trucking with the phenolic 
medicament used in Queensland ineffective, 
as the flies would be back on the 
cattfe first loaded befot-e the train 
moved off. Spraying of the cattle in 
the trucks is impracticable because all 
New South Wales waggons are co- 
vered, thus preventing overhead spray- 
ing from a gantry at the side of the 
railway line, as adopted in Queensland. 
Further, once the fly reaches the border, 
it wdll infest local cattle and pass from pro- 
perty to property — and the more closely 
settled the district, the more rapidly will the 
fly spread, subject, of course, to suitable 
climatic conditions. Therefore, any attempt 
to treat cattle on rail will only temporarily 
check its advance. 

Control by Moans of a Trap. 

A trap based on the American Horn Fly 
trap has been well tested out in Queensland. 
In a pamphlet prepared by the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
issued by the Queensland and New South 
Wales Departments of Agriculture, a des- 
cription is given of the construction and 
use of this trap, which is reported as being 
effective in keeping the buffalo fly down to 
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an insignificant level on dairy farms and 
thus reducing the incidence of sore areas 
and fly worry. 

The trap is built into the fence of the 
milking yards or other convenient place 
where the herd may use it instead of a 
gate as the cattle pass through to and from 
milking. 

Drapings inside the trap brush off the 
flies, which fly towards the light and are 
caught in gauze wire trapping boxes 
arranged on each side of the trap. As the 
flies usually die in twenty-four hours, it is 
not necessary to use any spray to destroy 
them. The traps are automatic in their 
action and need very little upkeep. These 
traps have been seen in operation in North- 
ern Queensland, where it was observed that 
dairy cattle pass through them without any 
trouble. On one dairy farm visited, the 
trap had been found to reduce the fly in- 
festation on the cattle from approximately 
several hundred flies on the cows and 2,000 
flies on the bull to 20 flies per cow and 200 
on the bull, per beast per day, after the trap 
had been in operation three weeks. 

The fly population is so great when trap- 
ping first commences and there is continual 
emergence of young flies from the dung, 
that it takes at least three weeks for the 
effect of trapping to be shown. Further, it 
takes about three weeks before the animals 
are properly trained to go through the trap 
with all the drapings in place. However, 
even before all the drapings are in place 
thousands of flies will be caught daily in the 
trap. Reports from Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research Officers in Queens- 
land state that it is quite common for the 
fly population to be reduced to a dozen or so 
flies per cow on dairy farms where traps 
are in operation. 

Whilst these traps are of definite value in 
protecting the milking cows which pass 
through them twice to four times a day, 
a difficulty occurs with dry stock, and also 
the bull if he is kept separate from the 
herd. A trap might be placed in a suitable 
position, such as on the way to water, to 
deal with dry stock, much depending on the 
lay-out of the farm. 

The cattle must be trained to go through 
the trap, but this is easily arranged by allow- 
ing them to go through the trap for a few 
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days without any drapings, which can be 
added one by one every day until the ani- 
mals are quite familiar with them and pass 
through as they would through an open 
gateway. 

It is obvious that these traps will only be 
suitable on dairy farms or small fattening 
properties, or with quiet stud cattle. On 
larger properties, particularly where num- 
bers of beef cattle are grazed, the traps 
naturally cannot be used. 

Cost of the Traps. 

The traps can be obtained for approxi- 
mately £30 ready built and complete with 
gauze trapping boxes. The framework can, 
however, be built more cheaply on the farm 
and the trapping boxes purchased separately. 
Demonstration traps may be seen at Wol- 
longbar and Grafton Experiment Farms and 
on the property of Mr. A. C. Pratt at Tweed 
Heads. 

A New Type of Trap. 

Quite recently information has come to 
hand from the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research concerning a new type 
of trap which has been evolved and tested 
out with satisfactory results. In place of 
the gauze trapping boxes, glass is used and 
glass is also incorporated in the roof. A 
4 to 5 per cent, solution of D.D.T. 
in power kerosene is sprayed on to the 
inside of the glass of the passageway and 
roof. When the kerosene has evaporated, 
a second coat is applied to ensure a more 
even and heavy deposit. About a pint of 
solution will coat the glass with sufficient 
D.D.T. to last two months. The flies are 
brushed off in the usual way by the drap- 
ings, but instead of being caught in the 
gauze boxes, merely buzz around on the 
glass and so acquire a lethal dose of D.D.T. 

Use of D.D.T. (dichloro-diphenyl- 
trichlorethane). 

The following statement concerning the 
use of D.D.T. for this purpose is ba.sed 
on information given in a circular issued by 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

D.D.T. is a highly persistent contact pois- 
on^ not a repellent. Flies that rest for even 
a short time on the skin of cattle treated 
with this material eventually die, but they 
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do so slowly. This action may continue for 
weeks after application of D.D.T., and any 
flies alighting on the cattle during this period 
will be killed. 

As the buffalo flies move rapidly from 
place to place on the body of the beast, it 
is not necessary to spray the animal all over, 
as the flies eventually alight on areas that 
have been sprayed. It is desirable to spray 
those parts of the body that are especially 
favoured by the flies, such as the shoulders 
and flanks. 

Control may be effected if only half of 
the cattle in a herd are sprayed, because 
the flies move from one beast to another 
and so, sooner or later settle on treated hair. 

Toxicity of D.D.T. 

D.D.T. is a poison and must be handled 
with care. The question of the possible 
toxicity to cattle is still under investigation, 
but there is reason to believe that it is not 
more dangerous than other insecticides, such 
as arsenical dips. The main points to be 
observed when using D.D.T. for spraying 
cattle are : — 

1. To avoid as far as possible allowing 
solutions or emulsions to come in contact 
with the skin. 

2. After spraying, wash the hands or any 
other contaminated parts of the body thor- 
oughly. 

3. Be particularly careful not to allow 
stock solutions to come in contact with the 
skin. 

4. When spraying cows in the bails, see 
that nc D.D.T. is transferred to the milk. 
This can best be achieved by keeping milk 
buckets well away from the mist when 
spraying and by ensuring that the udder 
does not become contaminated by the 
material. 

Use of D.D.T. Spray on Dairy Cattle. 

Whilst the buffalo fly can be kept well 
under control by the use of the traps al- 
ready described, nevertheless it may be 
necessary to supplement these traps by the 
use of D.D.T. sprays on cattle that are not 
running with the milking herd. Further, 
if for any reason buffalo fly traps cannot be 
used, the periodical use of D.D.T. sprays 
may be substituted. 


According to the circumstances, the 
D.D.T. may be applied in emulsions or solu- 
tions. 

D.D.T. EmuUioni. 

When the object is to protect the cattle 
as long as possible, D.D.T. emulsions should 
be used. It has been found in the experi- 
ment work carried out by the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research that emul- 
sions containing 4 per cent. D.D.T., when 
applied at the rate of i gallon to eighty 
head of cattle will kill all flies that alight 
on the cattle for a period of about two 
weeks, after which the toxicity falls off 
rapidly. The cows should be treated again 
after the fly population begins to build up. 
The cows may be treated in the bails or in 
a crush using a powerful continuous spray 
hand atomiser. Small household type sprays 
are not suitable and will rust rapidly if 
emulsions are used in them. 



Cattle Pasaintf Throui;h Buffalo Ply Trap (Home 
Made to Official Specificationa) in Queensland. 


An area of the skin about 18 inches in 
length, and extending down both sides for 
about 12 inches from the withers, should 
be saturated with the spray. 

Experiments carried out with many dif- 
ferent emulsions suggest good results can be 
obtained with any emulsion containing 4 per 
cent. D.D.T., but care must be taken to use 
a solvent that is not harmful to cattle. Un- 
fortunately, many good solvents of D.D.T. 
when placed on the skin of cattle cause 
severe irritation or even burning. "J'he 
following are examples of simple, readily- 
prepared, emulsions that in tests have pro- 
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duced little or no irritation on the skin of 
cattle : — 

(а) D.D.T. (90 per cent, pure) i lb. 

Eucalyptus dives oil (type) 3)4 pints. 

“Wetsit” K 

Water to make gallons of emul- 
sion. 

(б) D.D.T. (90 per cent, pure) i lb. 

Solvent najitha 

( boiling range 90®-i9o“C. ) 5 pints. 

‘‘Wetsit” >4 pint. 

Water to make 2;/* gallons of emul- 
sion. 

(c) D.D.T. ((>0 per cent, pure) i lb. 

Power kerosene 1 gallon. 

“ Welsit" pint. 

Water to make 2^2 gallons of emul- 
sion. 

“Wetsit’' is an emulsifier and wetting 
agent. Doubtless there are others which 
would prove effective. It is mentioned be- 
cause it happens to be the one with which 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research investigators have had most ex- 
perience. 

To Prepare the Emulsion. 

First make a stock solution by dissolving 
the D.D.T. in the solvent (eucalyptus oil, 
solvent naptha or power kerosene b, and then 
adding the '^Wetsit.*^ This stock solution 
is a clear, stable solution which can be stored 
for long periods without deterioration. 

The emulsion is made by first adding to 
the stock solution an approximately equal 
quantity of water whilst .stirring vigorously 
until a uniformly milky fluid is obtained, 
and then adding the remaining water while 
. till stirring to give the proportions accord- 
ing to the formulae. 

It is recommended that only sufficient 
emulsion for immediate use should be pre- 
pared. The emulsion should not be stored, 
only the slock solution. 

D.D.T. Solutioiis. 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research reports that good control has been 
obtained by u.sing solutions of 4 per cent. 
D.D.T. in power kerosene ( i lb. of D.D.T. 
in power kerosene to make gallons of 
Spray) and applying this as a fine mist to 
infested cattle in the bails. 

Two pints of this solution are said to be 
sufficient to protect a herd of thirty cows 
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for more than a month. The solution 
should be stored in glass vessels. 

This method has the advantage of sim- 
plicity and cheapness, but the jjersistency 
of the toxic effects to flies is said to be not 
as great as with the emulsions, for far less 
D.D.T. is applied to the animals. Conse- 
quently the cattle may have to be sprayed 
more frequently. There is also more danger 
of contaminating the milk. 

As kerosene is harmful if applied directly 
to the .skin of cattle, the atomiser used should 
produce a fine mist that will not penetrate 
the skin but merely leave a light depo.sjt on 
the surface of the coat. For this purpose, 
the ordinary household pusher type of 
atomiser is most satisfactory. 

Whenever a cow bearing a considerable 
number of flies is brought into the bails, 
a few jniffs of the spray should be directed 
on to the beast where the flies cluster most 
thickly. Generally, this is the shoulders 
and flanks. All flies caught in the mist of 
the spray will die. Those that are missed 
by the spray are killed later when they alight 
on the treated areas and come in contact 
with the D.D.T. that has remained sticking 
to the hair after the evaporation of the 
kerosene. 

By this method it is stated the numbers 
of flies can be kept down to a very low level. 
The exact degree of control attained is 
naturally dependent on the frequency and 
thoroughness of spraying but, if a few of the 
most heavily infested cows are sprayed 
every day or so, the mean number of flie> 
can generally be kc])t down to less than a 
dozen. 

The initial reduction of a gross infestation 
requires the spraying of most of the cows, 
but once the population has been reduced, 
the amount of spraying required to keej) it 
down is said to be not excessive. 

Use of D.'D.T. Spray on Beef Cattle. 

As beef cattle (and dry dairy cows) are 
infrequently handled, a single treatment 
with D.D.T. must be made to last as long 
as possible. 

The 4 per cent, solution of D.D.T. in 
power kerosene and the method described 
for its use with milkers is not practicable. 

An emulsion is recommended for beef 
cattle, which should be mustered and 

{Continuid on page ai8.) 
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Conversion Set of DUNLOP 
Tractor Tyres and Wheels. 


Just when rotioning of tyres is to be lifted we do not 
know — but when it is, demond will outstrip supply. 
To be fair, Dunlop hove decided to register all 
orders on o strict rotation basis. To ensure early 
delivery of your set of Dunlop Troctor Tyres and 
Wheels, mail the enclosed coupon to the address 
shown to obtain full particulars of how to register 
your order. 


DUNLOP 

LUG-BAR 


TRACTOR TYRES 

DUNLOP RUBBER AUSTRALIA LIMITED (INC.INVIC.) 


To — 

DUNLOP RUBBER 
AUSTRALIA LTD. 


I ant interested in converthifi my 
tractor to rubber tyres. Please 
forward me full particulars. 


New Sourh Wales: 
Box 200, G.P.O., 
SYDNEY. 


?iAME 

FVll ADDRESS 


0176 
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play safe with JACKO 

This Government Certificate is Your Safeguard. 




JACKO BOILERS 

(N.S.W. Type) 

are certificated' for 25 lb. steam 
working pressure. 


Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter-inch boiler plate, Galloway tubes and high 
grade mountings emerged with flying colours from new rigid Government 
tests. Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 

Play Safe — Buy a Jacko and be protected. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

608-14 HARRIS STREET, ULTIMO, SYDNEY 

475-477 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Vic.; 179-181 Mary Street, Brisbane, Qld. 


mm y/ttOR£ 
I iiABBtrs ms mv.. 



U SE the bait that is 
economical, easy t( 


^ economical, easy to 
prepare, and unfailingly effective . . . 
S.A.P. Rabbit Poison. It contains the maxi- 
mum phosphorous content possible in a 
ready-to-use pest destroyer. Every particle 
of S.A.P. is of the same killing strength. 
Rabbits take it eagerly . . . and the results 
are 100% fatal. S.A.P. is )ust as effective 
for crows, rats, mice and other pests. 

A 3/6 tin of S.A.P. makes 15,000 deadly 
baits. Ready to mix with pollard without 
any preliminary trouble. Obviates the 
extreme danger associated with the use of 
ordinary phosphorous. 

S.A.P. RABBIT POISON 

lianiifBcturBd by 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53 Maequari* Straat, .Sydnay. 


STATION OWNERS ! 


We can supply immediately : — 

Copper Bull Rings. 

Dagging and Sheep Shears. 
Tattoo Outfits. 

Hand Horse Clippers. 
Speying Instruments. 

Triple Crush Emasculators. 

W. JNO. BAKER, IS: 

3 HUNTER STREET. 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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Caponising 

MANY inquiries have recently been received 
regarding the caponising of cockereb and for 
the guidance of those contemplating the produc- 
tion of capons for market when conditions 
permit, or for home use, the main factors 
involved are discussed below. 

In the first place it should be understood 
that the operation has to be performed at 
the age of approximately 8 to lo weeks ac- 
cording to whether the birds are light or 
heavy breeds, the guiding factor being sex- 
ual development, which is mainly indicated 
by the growth of the comb and whether the 
birds have commenced to crow or not. 

As a general rule birds which have much 
comb development and are crowing are too 
far advanced for caponising. 

Another aspect which must be considered 
ed by those who have in mind the production 
of capons on a commercial scale is that the 
birds have to be kept until at least 8 to 9 
months of age to show any advantage over 
cockerels as far as size is concerned. This is 
one of the main drawbacks to the production 
of capons, as the extra cost of feeding and 
accommodation necessitates a corresponding 
high price to show any profit. 

However, although the shortage of poultry 
foodstuffs this year renders impracticable the 
large scale raising of capons, there appears 
to be no reason why a payable outlet should 
not be available for a limited quantity of 
these birds when the feed situation improves. 


Cockerels. 

It would, of course, be necessary to establish 
a connection with some high-class trade be- 
fore undertaking the venture in order to en- 
sure a payable return. Under present con- 
ditions it is not likely that capons would 
realise satisfactory prices in the table poul- 
try markets. 

It is questionable whether it would be 
worthwhile caponising cockerels hatched up 
to June, as early birds can usually be sold 
when 3 to 4 months of age at high prices, 
owing to the scarcity of young birds on the 
market. On the other hand it would be use- 
less to caponise birds hatched after the end 
of September, as they would take much lon- 
ger to develop into marketable birds than the 
earlier cockerels. 

Caponising Ducks and Turkeys. 

As far as ducks are concerned there would 
be nothing to gain by caponising, as they are 
usually at their prime in 12 to i6 weeks, and 
on account of their heavy food consumption 
they would not pay to keep for several 
months longer to increase in size. 

The position with regard to turkeys is 
much the same, and it is doubtful if there 
Avould be much demand for larger birds than 
those now marketed. 

Home Production. 

In producing capons for home consump- 
tion there are some advantages to be gained, 
inasmuch as it is possible to maintain a sup- 
ply of table birds throughout the year, if 
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accommodation is available, without causing 
any annoyance to neighbours through crow- 
ing-r-and the birds can be kept without any 
risk of fighting, as they lose all masculine 
characteristics when caponised. Moreover, 
they do not become tough with age as do 
cockerels. 


The Operatiaii. 

It is important that the birds be starved 
for at least thirty-six hours before the opera- 
ion; this results in the emptying of the 
alimentary tract, leaving more room for 
working, and causes less obstruction to the 
vision; and, if water is also withheld during 



White Letfhorne at Suitable Age for Caponiaiag. 






Auatralorpa at Suitable Age for Caponiaiag. 


The main difficulty would be the cost of the last twelve hours, there will be less bleed- 
having the birds caponised, as there are only ing. During hot weather, however, it would 
a few private veterinary surgeons who un- hot be advisable to withhold water, 
dertake this work, and even if the poultry 

kaeper elected to carry out the operation With most sets of instruments two pieces 
llinself, it would be necessary to obtain a ;; of cord are supplied; these are for fastening 
set of instruments at a cost of ti}>out £2. # )the birds in position. The end of one cord 
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should be used to fasten around the legs, 
and the other end should either be secured 
to a hook or weight, whilst the second cord 
is tied around the wings and secured in a 
similar manner to hold the bird and prevent 
it from struggling. The bird should be laid 
on its side on a table or box set at a con- 
venient height for working, and in a position 


table a few feathers should be plucked off 
near the front of the hip joint, leaving a 
clear space of about inches square, and 
the part should be wetted with cold water. 
Using the forefinger, the space between the 
last two ribs can he located, when the skin 
should be drawn to one side and the nail 
of the forefinger pressed between the ribs 



White Leghorn 
Cftpona, Seven 
Months Old, 
5 to lb. in 
Weight. 



where the sunlight will shine directly on it, 
free from any shadow of the operator; 
or. if being done by artificial light, a lamp 
of high candle-power is necessary. 

The instruments should be laid out in a 
handy position, with a sponge and cold water 
close handy. Upon securing the bird on the 


as a guide for inserting the blade of the 
knife. A clear cut of about i inch in length 
should be made, and the spreader, which is 
included in the set of instruments, inserted 
between the ribs to leave an opening through 
which the operation can be performed. A 
thin membrane hides the organs from view, 

Pag« 217 
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and this has to be torn away with the tearing 
hook, after which the upper gonad will be 
visible lying along the vertebrae. The re- 
mover should be carefully manipulated 
around the organ, care being taken not 
to cut the artery. The gonad is removed by 
drawing out and twisting the cords. 

While it is possible to remove both 
organs from one side, in many cases it is pre- 
ferable and safer to perform the operation 
on both sides. Care is necessary that the 
whole of each gonad be removed, otherwise 
the bird will be what is known as a “slip,'^ 
and will retain all male characteristics. There 
is no necessity to sew up the wounds, as the 
incision will close up as soon as the birds are 
released. It is a good idea for those who have 
not previously performed the operation to 
practice on a few dead birds. 

After being operated upon, the birds 
should not be allow'ed to roost for a few 


days, nor should they be put together in large 
numbers, owing to the risk of crowding, not 
more than about twelve birds being placed in 
one pen. Drinking water should first be 
supplied, and soft food given, but only spar- 
ingly, for a couple of days, gradually bring- 
ing the birds back to their full ration. About 
a week after the operation the birds should 
be given free range, and be kept under these 
conditions until they are ready for market. 
If desired they may be “topped ofT’ about 
three weeks prior to marketing by cooping 
them up and feeding a sloppy mash ration. 

Wind Puffs. 

Caponised birds frequently develop what 
are called wind puflfs a few days after the 
operation. This is caused by the air accu- 
mulating under the skin, and can easily be 
remedied by puncturing the skin, preferably 
with a small X-shaped cut. 


Preservation of Fruit Juices. 

(Continued from page 194.) 

parts of the different juices is satisfactory, but parts of orange juice and one part of lemon juice, 
the proportions can be varied to suit individual to which sugar is added at the rate of lYz lb. per 

taste, gallon, or about a small cup full to the pint. For 

A blend of equal parts of orange and pulpy “^e the juice is diluted with one or two parts of 

apricot juice gives a particularly attractive and water or soda water. 

tasty juice. Pineapple and orange blends are very The different blends which contain orange juice 
useful, as the two flavours blend well together, should be processed to 200 deg. Fahr. as set out 
and there is better preservation of orange flavour previously for straight orange juice. Heating to 

than in straight orange juice. An attractive juice 170 deg. Fahr will be satisfactory for the othei 

is made from two parts of pineapple juice, two blends. 


The Buffalo Fly (Lyperosia exigua). 
(Continued from page 214.) 


sprayed in a crush over an area of several 
square feet on the shoulders. Mustering for 
dipping provides a convenient opportunity 
for spraying cattle with D.D.T. After pass- 
ing through the arsenical dip and being 
allowed to drain, the cattle may be crushed 
and sprayed. Strong continuous-spray hand 
atomisers or a knapsack spray may be used. 

D.D.T. Emaltioiii in Dipping Vats. 

The use of D.D.T, emulsions in dipping 
Vats is not recommended because the emul- 
sions break down in the bath. This means 
that a large quantity of D.D:T. left after 


dipping a mob of cattle will almost certainly 
be lost. 

Further the quantity of solvent necessary 
for charging a dipping vat is very great. 
For example, in order to charge a 2,000 
gallon dipping vat with a 2 per cent. D.D.T. 
emulsion, about 400 gallons of kerosene 
would be required. 

It will, therefore, be seen that until such 
time as more suitable D.D.T. preparations 
are evolved for use in a dipping vat, the 
dipping of cattle for both ticks and buffalo 
infestation cannot be economically 
carried out. 
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T^RENCHING with Sayers Drench-or- 
^ Vax gun is easy and safe. It refills 
automatically . . . guaranteeing correct 

quantity. . Drcnch-or-Vax, graduated for 
doses to 5 C.C., is speedily adaptable, after 
cleaning, for vaccination whenever needed. 

LIVER FLUKE — Sayers GREEN SEAL (Carbon Tetrachloride) Single 
Strength. Use a Drench-or-Vax Gun. 

LARGE STOMACH WORMS— Sayers GREEN SEAL (Carbon Tetra- 
chloride) Double Strength. Treat whole flock on first sign of infestation — 
generally about three weeks after rain in warm weather. Three drenchings 
are advisable. 

HAIR WORMS— Sayers BLU-NIK (Nicotine Bluestone) for the main mob. 
Sayers Phenothiazine for the tail Use a 2-oz. Drenchall or a Beaconray 
Pistolet. Repeat drenching as needed. 

NODULE WORMS — Drench in April and July with Sayers Phenothiazine. 
Two drenchings are essential. 

CATTLE — Drench-or-Vax is the perfect instrument for inoculating cattle as 
well. It is thoroughly hygienic. The automatic filling arrangement protects 
the vaccine from dust and germs. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the S.A.P. Rural Service at the address below. 

SoA^e^ DRENCH-OR-VAX 

ba • I C . O needle, nozzle, adjustable 

. 1 3 . w harness and mixing bottle. 

ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 

Sayers Drenchall Pistolet. non-automatic, 5 c.c. to 2 oz. £2 12 6 

Sayers Beaconray Pistolet, 5 c.c. to 1 oz. £117 6 

If unobtainable locally, write, stating retailer’s name to 
S.A.P. Rural Service, SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 

S3 Macquarie Street, Sydney. 
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Impfiiial 




VINA: Guaranteed Analysis-Minimum 47% Proteins, 
Minimum 30% Minerals (as ash). Minimum Fat 9%. T/i!$ product 

IS a stock lick within the meaning of the Control of Stock Foods and Remedies Order. 

♦MEATMEAL: Guaranteed Analysis-Minimum Protein 
60%, Minimum Fat 9%, Mineral (as ash) 12%. 


•OBTAINABLE FROM: 


RIVERSTONE W. ANGLISS I ANGLISS A REOBANK MEAT 
MEATCO. FTY. CO. (AUST.) PTY. CO. (AUST.l FTY. WORKS PTY. 

LTD. LTD. LTD. 

S 0‘Comi«ll St. 13.19 Grot* St. 42 Bourko St. 




0 0 0 0 



iM youn sToat/. 


%^ORM INFESTATION — the greatest single 
cause of flock losses can be controlled with 
PHENOVIS — the effective gastro-intestinal 
worm remedy. PHENOVIS is deadly against 
targe stomach, small intestine, nodule and other 
gastro-intestinal worms. PHENOVIS contains 
phenothiazine — recommended by the C.S.I.R. 
as the only effective remedy for nodule worm. 
See the label on the container — It gives full 
directions for use with sheep, horses, cattle, 
pigs, poultry, etc. 




Rtp0trtd Trade Mark, SuppUeu appUabiu from 

N.$.W. Diftributors-^WILCOX ifipFFLIN LTD., GRAZCOS LTD. 

AN I . C. I. A N iifM A L R E M E DX 


Available in 

1 lb. Tins — 7/-; 
7 lb. Bags— 6/8 per lb. 

Freight and postage 
extra. 
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FEEDING NOTES. 


Contributed by 

Th* DtviaUm of Animal JndUBtry. 


VITAMINS FOR BETTER PIG LITTERS. 


THE results of attentioB to the vitamin intake 
of brood sows before farrowing are — 

Less services per sow. 

Less dead pigs at farrowing. 

Higher weaning percentages. 

Higher weaning weights. 

Hij^r growth rates after weaning. 

Feeds such as grains, mill offals, meat 
meal and oil meals are all relatively low in 
the “B” group vitamin, and, except yellow 
maize, contain practically no vitamin A. 
These group vitamins and vitarnin A 
are essential for fertility, and rearability of 
litters. 

How can adequate intake of these vita- 
mins be assured ? 

Sufficient vitamin A can be obtained 
from — 

2 lb. of good, leafy, green feed per 
sow per day. 

I tablespoonful of vitamin A-rich fish 
liver oil or ^ lb. of oil freshly 
mixed with each loo lb. of crushed 
grain. 

10 lb. of good, green lucerne meal per 
loo lb. of crushed grain. (This is 
not a very reliable source as the 
vitamin A content of lucerne meal 
varies a great deal.) 


Sufficient ''B'* Group vitamins can be ob- 
tained from — 

2 11). of good, leafy green feed per sow 
per day. 

lo lb. of lucerne meal or good green 
leafy lucerne chaff per lOO lb. of 
crushed grain. 

gallon of skim milk or buttermilk 
per sow per day. 

8 lb. skim milk or buttermilk powder, 
or liver meal per lOO lb. of crushed 
grain. 

Leafy green feed is the cheapest form 
in which to supply vitamins, but where this 
is unobtainable, fish liver oils with lucerne 
meal, or good, leafy lucerne chaff is just 
as good. 

In some American experiments, sows fed 
throughout pregnancy on a ration of grain, 
soybean meal, fish meal, meat meal, and 
minerals, supplemented with cod liver oil 
to supply vitamin A, weaned only lo per 
cent, of their litters. When this ration was 
supplemented with lucerne meal, 85 per cent, 
(if the litters were weaned. 

Supply Green Feed to Sows — 

It Pays! 


Riboflavia and Manganese Supplements for High Wheat Poultry Rations. 

G. L. McClvmont, B.V.Sc., and L. Hakt. B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officers. 


THE recent necessity of feeding a high proportion of ivheatmeal in poultry rations 
resulted in complaints from hatcherymen that hatching percentages were being 
considerably impaired. It appeared probable that nutritional deficiencies, caused 
by substituting zvheat and ivheatmeal for bran and pollard, were the cause of the 
trouble, although it was recognised that shortage of green feed or insufficient or 
e,xxess meatmeal may also have been involved. 


Accordingly an experiment* was designed 
and carried out, in which different types of 
high wheatmeal rations were fed to breeding 


• Carried out under the direction of the Poultry Nutrition Sub- 
committee (Mr. W. L. Hindmarsh, Director of Veterinary 
Research; Dr. H. G. Belschner, Deputy Chief; Messrs. G. 1.. 
McClymont and L. Hart, Veterinary Research Officers; 
B. Hadtington, Poultry Expert; and D. C. Duncan, Ofiiccr-in- 
Charge, Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills). 


Stock. Hatchability results were compared 
with those obtained from a ration which con- 
tained a high proportion of bran and 
pollard, such as is commonl\ fed to breed- 
ing stock with good results. The purpose 
of this article is to provide hatcherymen with 
the information from the experiment which 
will be of value in their hatching operations. 
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The rations and results are shown in the 
table on page 221. 

The appearance of the dead embryos in 
the low halchability groups indicated defici- 
ency of riboflavin (one of the B group 
vitamins), and manganese (a mineral ele- 
ment). Supplements of both these materials 
were added to the rations giving low 
hatchability.t with the result that the hatch- 
ability was restored to a level equal to that 
obtained from the bran and pollard rations. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE 
RESULTS. 

Riboflavin Deficiency. 

Breeding fowls need about 2.5 parts of 
riboflavin per million parts of feed for 
maximum hatchability. (Parts per million 
is the same as micrograms per gram). 

The riboflavin content of common feeds 
is as follows: — 


! 

Feed. 

^ Riboflavin. 

Parts per million. 

Wheat, oats, maize, grain sorghum... 
Bran and pollard 

0-8 to 1-2 

2*0 to 3'0 

Meatmeal 

3 

Oil meals (peanut, linseed, coconut) .. 
Buttermilk, skim milk or whey 

1-5 to 2*5 

powder and liver meal 

20 to 30 

Lucerne meal 

14 

Green feed 

4 

(3 lb. green feed is, because 
of its high water content, 
equivalent to only i Ib. 
of dry feed). 

Synthetic riboflavin 

1,000,000 


It is evident that rations containing a 
high proportion of grain or crushed grains, 
such as wheat and wheatmeal, are likely to 
be too low in riboflavin to allow maximum 
hatchability. Supplementing breeding 
rations with feeds rich in riboflavin such as 
buttermilk, skim milk or whey powder, liver 
powder, liver meal or synthetic riboflavin, 
is indicated. 

Green feed is a very good source of ribo- 
flavin, but there is an indication from the 
experiment that even with all the green feed 
the hens could eat in two hours (2 oz. per 
day), the green feed did not supply quite 
enough riboflavin to supplement the low 
riboflavin rations. 


t NoT8.*~There Is no evidence that riboflavin or manganese 
aiip^ments are warranted for egg production rations. 
RMtttrements of both these nutrients for egg productiob are 
ever much less than for hatchability. 


Lucerne meal is a very good source of 
riboflavin, and lo per cent, of lucerne meat 
in the mash, with as much green feed as 
birds could cat, would probably supply suffi- 
cient riboflavin for supplementing low 
riboflavin rations. 

The amount of buttermilk, skim milk or 
whey powder, liver meal, lucerne meal, or 
synthetic riboflavin to add to a ration cannot 
be stated with any exactness ; it will depend 
on the composition of the rations, especially 
the proportion of bran and pollard, amount 
of green feed, and so on. However, an 
average mash-grain ration should not require 
more than say, 5 per cent, of dairy by- 
products or liver meal, or 10 per cent, 
lucerne meal in the mash, with green feed, 
to provide enough riboflavin. 

Hatching percentages and appearance of 
dead embryos are probably the best guide. 
Hatchability of at least 75 to 80 per cent, 
should be obtained with a com])lete ration 
and satisfactory hatching procedure, and 
there should be no evidence of ‘‘clubbed 
down.” 

Supplies of milk powders and liver incaT 
are rarely equal to the demand, so that 
hatcherymen should endeavour through the 
year to obtain supplies of these materials 
before the hatching season. Supplies of 
synthetic riboflavin arc not at present 
plentiful. 

Where synthetic riboflavin is to be used, 
mix the riboflavin with ground limestone 
and a little feed and add the mixture to the 
ration at the rate of 3 grams of riboflavin 
per ton of mash on a mash-grain ration or 

grams per ton on all mash ration. Avoid 
exposing the riboflavin to sunlight or strong 
light. 

Evidence of Riboflavin Deficiency . — 
Eggs which fail to hatch because of ribo- 
flavin deficiency can usually be picked on the 
appearance of the embryos, which are 
aflfected by a condition known as “clubbed 
down.” The down fails to pierce the skin, 
and the skin is covered by small, white 
pimples instead of normal down. Eventually 
the down grows out with small, “clubbed’^ 
mds. Only a proportion of the embryos 
#|iow these abnormalities. 
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Manganese Deficiency. 

Breeding hens require about 30-50 parts 
of manganese per million parts of feed for 
maximum hatchability. Requirements de- 
pend on the strain and breed of fowl, and 
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factory and practicable to use a manganese 
supplement, such as manganese sulphate. 
This material can be obtained very cheaply, 
and is added to the feed at the rate of J lb. 
per ton of feed. The easiest method of 


Summary of Wheatmeal Hatchability Experiment. 



Ration A. 

Ration B. 

Ration C. 

Ration D. 

Composition of Rations — 

Bran 





Pollard 

61^ 




Wheatmeal ... 

79 

84J 


Meatmeal 

7 

3 

14 

Same as “ B " 

Peanut meal ... 


6 


only green 

Coconut meal 


5 


feed instead 

Linseed meal ... 


3 


of fish oil 

Bone meal 

... 

li 



Salt 





iMsh oil 


I 



Protein Content of Mash ... ... ...! 

20 per cent. 

19.4 per cent. 

22 per cent. 

19.4 per cent. 

Hatching ])ercentage before supplement- 
ing 

With whole 
wheat grain 
and green 
feed. 

80 per cent. 

With whole 
wheat grain 
and no green 
feed. 

44 per cent. 

With whole 
wheal grain 
and green 

feed. 

^8 per cent. 

With whole 
wheat grain 
and green 

1 feed. 

j 74 per cent. 

* Hatching percentage after supplement- 
ing Rations B, C and D with ribo- 
flavin and manganese salts ... 

75 per cent. 

1 

74 per cent, i 

f 

71 percent. 

j 82 per cent. 


• 1 fall from So to 75 per cent, on Ration A is of no sii;iiiticancc. The Increased percentage after supplementing Rations 

B, C and D show impiovement in hatchability. 


1I1C amount of mineral matter in the feed, 
'i'lic average manganese content of common 
feeds is as follows, but the range is large, 


s .shown for wheat. 

Manganese Parts per 
Million. 

Wheat and oats 

14-37 — average 31. 

Wheat bran 

no 

Wheat pollard 

100 

Maize 

5 

Meatmeal 

20 

Linseed meal 

37 

Green feed 

25 (on dry matter basis) 

Rice bran 
Buttermilk 

250 

powder 

0-5 

It can be seen that rations low in bran and 


pollard are likely to be deficient in mangan- 
ese for maximum hatchability, and supple- 
menting of all breeding rations except those 
containing a high proportion of bran and 
pollard is probably worthwhile. 

High manganese feeds such as rice bran 
can be used, but it is probably more satis- 


adding manganese to a ration is by finely 
powdering and mixing the material at the 
rate of i lb. of manganese sulphate per 40 
lb. of salt, where the salt is being used as 
per cent, of the mash on a mash-grain 
ration, or i lb. of manganese sulphate to 60 
lb. of salt, where the salt is being used as 
per cent, on an all-mash ration. 

The results of the hatchability experi- 
ments during 1945 do not allow a definite 
statement that manganese deficiency was 
aflfecting hatchability, as both riboflavin and 
manganese were added together, but the 
evidence is fairly strong. Supplementing 
low mill offal breeding rations with mangan- 
ese sulphate is recommended until further 
research enables more specific recommenda- 
tions. 

Manganese deficiency affecting hatch- 
ability may be suspected when embryos dead 
in the shell appear undersized and the beak 
is parrot-like in conformation. 
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Sammary. 

Rations with a high proportion of whe^ 
and/or wheatmeal, with large or small 
amounts of nieatmeal and with or without 
green feed need supplementing with ribo- 
flavin-rich feeds and manganese to obtain 
good hatchability. Rations with a high pro- 
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portion of bran and pollard do not appear to 
need such supplements. 

AckDOwledgment. 

The statistical analysis of this trial was 
carried out by Mr. F. C. McCleery, B.Sc. 
Agr., Bionietrician. 


The Candying of Honey. 

{Continued from page 206). 


dependent on temperature and is more grad- 
ual. Crystals formed are larger and may 
vary in size. If candying is very gradual, 
strata of different-sized crystals may be 
formed in the honey. The honey ma\- com- 
mence to candy and then either wholly or 
partially re-liquefy if a warmer spell of 
weather occurs. 

In any event the marketing of candied 
honey, especially if sold in block form, 
should only be undertaken in the winter, for 
the candy is liable to re-liquefy in summer 


temperatures (usually partially) with con- 
sequent damage to its appearance. 

Many beekeepers make a practice of re- 
using tins which have previously contained 
honey, without first removing all traces of 
that honey. Under these circumstances 
honey may be ]>laced in tins with crystals 
of sugar ( dextrose ) on the sides and bot- 
tom. If the temperature is low enough, 
these crystals will immediately initiate 
candying, and the crystals formed are liable 
to be large and undesirable. 


The Breaking, Training and Handling of Horses. 

[Continued from page 210). 


Lateral Hog Tying or Parker^s Method. 

This is shown in Figs. 47 and 48. The 
rope over the withers is used to pull the 
horse oflF his balance. 

The American Method. 

The gear in this instance may be rope 
or a special surcingle and crupper may be 
nade (see Figs. 49, 50 and 51). The off 
fore leg is tied up, the head is flexed to 
the near side and the horse goes down on 
his off knee. 

Two Hobble, Two Rope Method (European). 

This is illustrated in Fig. 52, Note that 
the free end of one rope is taken forward 
and the other backward. Pull the feet of 
each side well together, and half-hitch the 
free ends of the ropes on to the feet ori- 
ginally secured. The free ends of the rope 
may then be run between the animal’s 
loins and the ground, and secured to the 
opposite pair after taking the strain. This 
spreads the legs. 


Casting with a Single Rope. 

Figs. 53 to 58 illustrate methods of cast- 
ing a horse with a single rope. 

General Precautions. 

The horse should be starved, for twelve 
hours if possible, before casting, as a full 
abdominal cavity may lead to injury if the 
animal falls heavily. In all cases the horse 
should be compelled to extend the head, 
the muzzle being forced out in a straight 
line with the neck, as this minimises strugg- 
ling and the danger of a broken back. wSoft 
ground, thick grass or a bed of some 
material such as sawdust should form an 
ideal site for casting. 

Acknowledgmeaii. 

It is desired to acknowledge many sug- 
gestions and criticisms from various practi- 
cal horse men. In particular the helpful 
suggestions of Captain Charles and 
Sergeants Gould and Shepherd of the 3rd 
A. A. Horse Transport Company, are erratc- 
fully acknowledged. 
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You get more weight in every Bale 
with a “C & B” BALING PRESS. 



D.C./n. “C & B” BALING PRESSES 


Judged by any standard — 
capacity — output — reliability 
— ^strength — performance or 
reputation, & B/’ Baling 
Presses offer better value 
for your money. And 
whether your need be a large 


contractors’ press or a small 
outfit for your own storage use, 
you will find a ‘X. & B.” 
Model to suit. Available with 
or without engine — a ^^Lister” 
if possible — or with Tractor 
Power Take-off. 


Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10>14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 

.Branches at 18 Baylis St., South Wagga, & 79 Keen St., Lismore. 
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STOCK PRODUCTS 


All Vetamac Prepara- 
tions are absolutely 
reliable, efficacious and 
proved by owners of 
Cows, Sheep, Horses 
and Figs. 


A Comprehensive Range 

Backed By An Efficient Field Service. 


For Sheep. 

Stock Dranok. 

Worm Brenohas. 

Fluka Branch. 

Calclnm Branch. 

Shaap Blp. Madlcatlon. 
Footrot Traatmant. 
Blow Fly Oil. Vaccines. 
Branding* Fluid. 


Horses and Cows. 

Bazatlva Branch. 
Ointment. 

Vaginitis Traatmant. 
Calcium Branch. 
Antiseptic Capsnlas. 
Biquid Antiseptic. 
Bmbrocation. 

Bairy Meal. 


FXas—Flg Branch. 

CABVBS—^kOf Food. 

Literature free. 

Obtainable frank all Siorakm^pera or direct from: 

Stock Serrtce Department, 

A. H. McDonald & company 

116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. Branches all States. 


Djorcee p»nH» MASTITIS INFECTION 

Regular tenting with the strip Milking Time . . . 


Regular tenting with the atrip 
cup identifies mastitis in the 
early stages 



'JpHERE’S only ont* elTc^clivc answer 
to the mastitis menace — careful 
management anri complt^tely clean 
and sterile conditions in the dairy. 

Give your herd effective protection 
against infection by specifying I.C.l. 
Sodium Hypochlorite for all sterilis- 
ing operations. 

I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite is a 
powerful, swift acting chemical 
steriliser in liquid form. Instantly 
it kills all harmful bacteria leaving 
no taint in utensils* 


SODIVH ©HYPOCHLORITE 

Enquire at your local huU&r factory or utual supplier. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Ragiatarad Stud Harda. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

H. F. Bradley. Nardoo,*' Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

L. W. Campbell, “ Dunmallard,*' Fern Hill 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

E. J. Cattell, “ Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

E. Chegwidden, “ Austral Park, ” Berry 

(Jerseys) 

Christian Bros., Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Minto ... 

B. N. Cootc, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshlrcs) 

Department of Education', Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidalc( Jerseys) 
A. D. Frater, King's Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

W. G. A. & F. J. Frendenstein, “Chippen- 
dale," Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (A.I.S. and Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “ Kahlua," Coolac 
(Aberdeen-Angus) 

E. L Killen, “ Pine Park," Mumbil (Beef 
Shorthorns) ... 

G. Knight, Tannabah, Connabarabran 
Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (I'riesian) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshircs) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool ( Jerseys) 

W. W. Martin, ** Narooma," Urana Road, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Faim, Glen Innes 
(Jerseys) 

G. H. Newnan. " Bunnigalore, " Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth 
(Poll Shorthorns) 

C. A. Penney, “ Bringa," Dapto (Guernsey 

and A.I.S.) ... ... 

W. R. Raper, Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

D. B. Reid, “ Evandale," Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 

F. S. Simpson " Gunnawarra," Gulaxgam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm,Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 
Woomargama Estate, Hume (Beef ShortborDs) 


28 ia/io/46. 

129 16/10/46. 

40 13/4/47. 

39 ar/7/47. 

121 30/6/47- 


85 S3/7/47. 
53 9/7/46. 


31 24/7/46. 

44 28/8/47. 

164 19/5/46. 

86 19/3/46. 

107 11/4/47. 


47 15/1/47. 

249 30/7/46. 

8a 19/3/46. 
52 21/7/46. 

257 30/11/47. 

261 25/9/46. 

60 30/11/46, 

111 3/10/46 

62 28/1/46. 

72 ; 22/2/47. 

160 I 11/7/46. 


32 6/3/46. 

38 2/12/46. 

no 16/10/46. 


61 23/11/47. 

130 26/6/46. 

167 19/11/47. 

155 i*/3/47. 

15 1/2/47. 

300 20/4/47. 

97 1/3/46. 

ao6 7/3/46. 


j A. Young, “ Daylesford," Cudal(Beef Short* 

I horns) 

I Herds Other than Reglstared Stud 
j Hards. 

i 1 14 A.G.H., Kenmore 

i Al^riginal Station, Brewarrina 

I Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

; Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong... 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookfield Afiorestation Camp, Mannus ... 
N. Cameron, Montrose, Armidale (Late New 

England Girls’ School) 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Moloog 

1'. J. Foy, The Valley Farm, Megaloug 

Valley 

W. J. Frixelle, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

! Goulbum District Hospital 

; A. Hannaford, Braidwood ... 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 

! Road, Inverell 

i F. W. Hunt, Spencers Gully 

Koyoug School, Moss Vale 

J .H. Lott, " Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 

! Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
I Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

! Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmerc Mental 

Hospital 

J. O. McGufficke, “ Lovely Bank," Rob Roy, 
Inverell 

R. G. P. McLane, Ibis Valley, Swanbrook 

S. W. Morris, “ Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

J. A. Murray, "The Willows,” Keiraville... 
New Eoglana Universitv College, Armidale... 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

G. T. Reid, “ Narrengullen,” Yass 

C. £. D. Richardson, Kayuga Road, Mus- 

wellbrook 

V. J. Rolfe, “ Mount View,” Inverell 

St. John’s College, Armidale 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills . . 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

W. J. Stephenson, “ HiU View," Fig Tree ... 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale 

J. M. Turnbull, “ Pastime," Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. a Dairy, Aberdeen 

Road, Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Rd.. 

Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 
Muswellbrook 

T. J. WUkf, " Oaks Farm," MusweUbrook ... 
A. G. Wilson, “ Blytheswood," Exeter 

C. Wilton, Bligh Street, MusweUbrook 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia ... 


27 3/1/46. 


70 6/6/46. 

14 20/5/46, 

19 29/2/46. 

100 30/8/47. 

45 25/5/46. 

203 3/5/46. 

33 20/2/47- 

21 8/6/47, 

37 26/2/47. 

31 22/8/46. 

1 15 29 1/47. 

25 15/4/46. 

25 18/12/47- 

134 16/8/47. 

5 6/11/46. 

10 7/2/46. 

53 10/4/47. 

27 16/2/47. 

2 5/3/46. 

41 26/6/47. 

34 21/4/46. 

20 15/4/46. 

79 8/3/47. 

6a 26/7/47. 

57 30/10/46. 

33 25/6/47. 

36 29/5/46. 

43 8/6/46. 

21 8/8/46. 

19 1/5/47. 

61 21/2/46. 

125 25/8/47. 

25 6/0/46. 

167 14/7/46. 

101 3/7/46. 

18 9/2/47. 

11 20/2/47. 

a6 1/6/46. 

lo 15/11/46. 

37 3/7/46. 

13 30/11/47 

53 1/4/47. 

48 18/12/47. 

85 20/3/47. 

68 3/9/46. 


57 2/11/46. 

27 27/6/46. 

57 6/6/46. 

54 12/5/46. 

142 19/3/46. 


Taberele-iree Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipalitv of pueanbeyan. 

Braidwot^ Area. Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Tweed Wonder Beane at Tunibi Umbi. 


!31grtcuUural 4^a^ette. 


MAY. 1946. 


Postwar Trends in— 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTION. 

NO agricultural industry in Australia was 
more greatly influenced by war conditions than 
vegetable production. Discussing this fact 
with Agricultural Bureau ntembm recently, 
Mr. A. C. Orman, Senior Agricultural Instructor, 
set out the trends in the vegetable production 
industry which may follow as the result of these 
influences. 

liecause of the vast quantities of vege- 
tables in various forms — fresh, canned, 
<lehy(lrate(l, quick frozen — required for the 
Services, it was necessary' rapidly to expand 
production far beyond the peace time level, 
and this was possible only by mechanising 
the industry to a degree never previously 
contemplated. The trend was towards large 
.scale production, and new districts became 
thriving vegetable growing centres. 
Machinery new to the industry in Australia 
was introduced for preparing the land and 
sowing, transplanting, cultivating and 
harvesting crops. Factories were enlarged 
and new ones constructed to cope with the 
huge quantity of processed vegetables 


re(|uired. Xcw kinds and vaneties had to 
be grown to meet specific demands and 
contract growers received a guaranteed 
]>rice for vegetables of a specified qualitv. 
Thus the war revolutionised the industry 
almost overnight, and ])roduction was 
doubled by 1045. 

Wdtii the conclusion of the war and the 
approacli of con.^unqition to the normar 
level, it was necessary to make some adjust- 
ments in order to provide a measure of 
stability in the industry. “It is extremely 
likely” said Mr. (.)rman “that many of the 
growers who undertook jiroduction during 
the war and who purcliased cx])ensive 
e(|ui])ment will remain in the industry, 
perhaps not as full time growers, hut a- 
growers of side crojis in a mixed farming 
proposition. \>getal)les such as tomatoes, 
pumpkins, cabbages and carrots are likely to 
be the chief ones involved. This trend 
will undoubtedly increase the difficulties of 
the establi.shed commercial growers, find 
greater competition will be the outcome. 

“I'he war has taught Australians the 
value of canned foods. It is evident that 
consumers are becoming more favourablv 
disposed to canned vegetables, and it is 
only a matter of time when a wide range 
of canned vegetable products will ])c avail- 
able to the public — canned peas, stringless 
beans, asparagus, sweet corn and tomatoes, 
will no doubt be the most popular. 

“Quick freezing is a new development in 
this country and one which appears to have 
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:i future, so far as vege^bles are concerned, 
riiis process lias aroused considerable/ 
interest, and we may anticipate the sale of 
<:ertain vegetables in the frozen jiack liefore 
long. 

‘‘Now, these sudden developments, no 
matter how’^ desirable they may be, all tend 
to upset the balance of the industry, and 
may ultimately necessitate the grower 
adjusting his croiiping programme accord- 
ingly.’’ 

“What then of the future? 

“Vegetable growing is and always has 
been highly competitive, and it is an 
industry in which efficiency is all important, 
but it is my conviction that success in the 
future will depend upon individual efficiency 
more than ever before. The production of 
high quality vegetables may be accomplished 
only by a high degree of efficiency in all 
phases of the work — utilisation of naturally 
fertile soil, good soil management, use of 
high quality seed of suitable varieties, 
efective control of diseases and insect pests, 
cropping only areas that can be efficiently 
handled and marketing of the produce to 
best advantage. 

“Marketing is one aspect which is 
frequently neglecled by growlers’* continued 
Mr. Orman. “How* often do w’e find 
growlers paying careful attention to all 
phases of production, yet completely igiior- 
fiig the important matter of marketing? 
The market price is, after all, a reflection 
of the grow er’s w’urk in the field, but unless 


the produce is carefully graded, attractively 
packed and wisely marketed, it is not a true 
reflection. The keen grower will, I think, 
be compelled in the end through competition 
to pack his produce in accordance with self 
imposed grading standards, thus gaining a 
reputation for quality. 

“Other factors wdiich have a bearing on 
quality, and yet are beyond the control of 
the grower are transix)rt and storage. 
Refrigerated transport and increased cold 
storage facilities would, I am certain, be a 
real contribution to the improvement of the 
quality of the vegetables supplied to the 
consunier, particularly in our cities and large 
towns. 

“Quality as it refers to vegetables is a 
w ide term and includes culinary quality, per- 
haps the least considered by the grower — 
and for that matter the consumer. Culinary 
quality has been by-passed by the industry, 
it having been subordinated to appearance 
by the consumer and to yield by the gnnver. 
Fortunately the wav has, to a degree, 
focussed attention on some vegetable 
varieties of excellent (juality, and it is to 
be hoped that the demand for vegetables 
of a high culinary ([uality increases, even 
should it be necessary to pay growers a 
higher price. 

“The Department of Agriculture will be 
resuming its programme of vegetable 
improvement work in the very near future, 
and culinaiy^ qualit\ will be one of the many 
aspects which will receive attention.” 


Grasshopper Warning— Pest Reported from Many Districts. 


A WARNiNd has hccii issued to farmers ])y the 
Minister for Agriculture (Hon. K. tf. (iraham, 
M.L.A.) to he on the l()(»kout for gras.sliopper 
swarms which are likely to damage autumn and 
spring crops. 

keports have been received hy the Chief luito- 
mologist, said Mr. (iraham, that winged forms of 
the pest (the Australian Plague I^’ust) w'cre 
oresent in most parts of the western half of the 
Central Division o\ the State from the Queens- 
iand to the Victorian border. In many localities 
extensive egg-laying had been observed. It was 
expected that most of the eggs would remain 
iinhatched in the soil during the winter, and if 
conditions in the spring were favourable for 
hatching, a major infestation of grasshoppers was 
likely extensive damage to crops and pastures 
would Ijfesult. It was possible, also, that some of 
the gra$shopper.s now maturing might last long 
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enough to cause damage to young wheat crops 
ill the antumn. 

Mr. (iraham emphasised the need for every land- 
holder to he ready now and in the spring to 
take whatever steps were necessary to deal wdth 
the grasshoppers before any extensive damage 
w^as done. 

Landholders were also reminded that control 
of grasshoppers was compulsory under the 
Noxious Insects Destruction Act. It was the 
duty of Pastures Protection Boards, which are 
charged with the administration of the Act. said 
Mr. Graham, to see that the provisions of the 
Act were complied with and the necessary organi- 
sation set up to enable landholders to put control 
measures into operation as soon as they became 
necessary and certainly before crops and pastures 
were damaged by the pest. 
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The Menace of — 

FIELD BIND WEED 

(Convolvulus arvensis L.) 

Spreading in Many Districts. 

Infested Holdings Rapidly Depreciate. 

A. Peakson, H.D.A., Weeds Officer. 

FIELD BIND WEED Morninir Glory’’) is causing increasing concern in very 

many districts of the State as a pest in maricet gardens and orchards, on irrigation 
areas, on rich alluvial flats and even wheat areas. On the Murmmbidgee Irrigation Area 
about sixty holdings (mainly orchards and vineyards) are infested. 

That bind weed is U.S.A.’s number one weed pest should be sufiicient warning to 
landholders not to treat the appearance of this weed lighdy. 

To date, recommendations of control have been based on overseas experience, but 
it is now planned to carry out experiments in this State; control with chemicals, cultivation 
methods and competing pastures will be tested. 

Bind weed is ;i perennial plant and .stores 
large food reserves in the roots which travel 
deeply in the soil. The leaves are alternate 
and heart-shaped and tend to become arrow- 
shaped on the top of the vine. The llowers 
are generally white but sometimes take a 
pink tinge and are about i inch in diameter. 

If allowed to develop unchecked held 
bind weed crowds out most other plants and 
spreads quickly over cultivation lands. Hie 
])lant, besides si)reading on the surface of 
the soil, also shoots from underground 
and increases in area by tin’s means. 

Control by the Use of Chemicals. 

Hind weed can be killed by very heavy 
applications of coarse salt or by spraying 
with sodiun: chlorate. The plant ai)])ears to 
be salt tolerant, and as a result, when using 
.‘^alt to kill the weed, it is necessary to ai)ply 
at the rate of i lb. per scpiare foot — approxi- 
mately 20 ton per acre, 'rreatment with salt, 
excei)t for small patches, is, of course, en- 
tirely impractical because of the cost 
involved. In addition, such treatment 
sterilises the soil for a number of years so 
that no other plant growth can be expected 
to appear. When using salt, it is necessary 
to treat an area of non-infested land sur- 
rounding the weed as the plant will 
endeavour to survive by sending shoots up 
from the roots outside the treated area. 

The application of sodium chlorate will 
kill bind weed, but considerably larger 
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quantities are recpiired than for most other 
perennial weeds. W here it is desired to 
apply sodium chlorate in a dry form, it is 
necessary to use it <'it the rate of at least. 
<xx> lb. per acre. .Sodium chlorate is, of 
course, usually applied in liquid form, and 
it is suggested that any patches of bind weed 



Field Bind Weed or Wild Morning Glory. 
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it is desired to treat with sodium chlorate 
should be sprayed at the rate of 300 gallons 
per acre with a solution of 2 lb. of sodium 
chlorate to i gallon of water. The applica- 
tion should be made during the growing 
period of the plant. 

Attempts have been made to kill bind 
weed by covering it with paper, boards, 
stable manure, straw, etc. Such methods 
have generally proved ineffective and thus 
cannot be recommended. 

The Use of Competiiig Pastures. 

On land that is suitable for such treat- 
ment, bind weed areas can be turned to 
profitable use by planting competing pas- 
tures such as lucerne and Subterranean 
clover. On l)adly-infested areas, both of 
these plants will be difficult to establish and 
probably for the first two years will be 
severely affected by the competition from 
the bind weed. Ample fertiliser and 
systematic renovation, besides judicious 
grazing, are essential if bind weed areas are 
to be converted to profitable pasture, even 
in districts very suitable to the pastures. 

Control by Cultivation. 

The method of control most commonly 
adopted in America is to kill the bind weed 
by cultivation. Any perennial plant, when 
the top growth is cut off, draws on the roof 
system for food to re-establish itself. It 
must have a certain period of growth above 
the ground before it can replace the food 
reserves that have been taken from the 
roots. 

American experiments and experience in- 
dicate that bind weed draws on the root 
system until it has about eight day's growth 
above the ground. It is then able to start 
to replace any losses the roots may have in- 
curred. If bind weed is cut off below the 
ground level and then permitted to grow 
until it has one week's growth above the 
ground level, and it is then again cut off 
below the ground, the root system is 
weakened. A continuation of this treatment 
eventually leads to the killing of the bind 
weed roots and the total eradication of the 
plant. 

Eradiation by cultivation can be com- 
menced at any time during the growing 
period of the plant. It is necessary to use 
tyned cultivators with at least 3 inch over- 
lap between the duckfoots, and to see that 
f 2U 


the duckfoots tyiies are in good order and as 
sharp as possible. Cultivating without a 
good overlap and sharp points will simply 
mean distribution of the bind weed roots. 

In killing bind weed by cultivation, the 
land should be worked* at a depth of from 
3 to 5 inches and cultivation carried out 
sufficiently frequently to ensure that not 
more than one week's growth is permitted 
above the ground. During the greater por- 
tion of the first summer of operations, this 
will possibly mean cultivating about once 
every two weeks if growing conditions are 
favoural>le. As the bind weed becomes 
weaker, fresh growth is slower in appearing 
and thus the time between cultivations 
lengthens. 

Once a programme of eradication of bind 
weed by cultivation has been commenced, it 
is essential that cultivations be carried out 
at the correct times, as otherwise the roots 
will be given the opportunity to build back 
the food reserves which have been taken 
from them by the earlier cultivations. It 
can be expected that it will take about two 
years' work to kill bind weed by cultivation 
and that probably from fifteen to twenty 
cultivations will be necessary. The deeper 
the cultivations are carried out the less fre- 
quent they will require to be. To carry* 
out this number of cultivations is certainly 
a big task, but bind weed is very persistent, 
and unless it is controlled the value of in- 
fested land depreciates very markedly. 

The method of killing by cultivation can 
be adopted in the treatment of small areas 
— by the use of a hoe. If the work is done 
thoroughly and regularly, about twelve hoe- 
ings at the correct times should result in 
the elimination of the weed. 

Do Not Nofloct This Weed. 

The treatments outlined in this article are 
those that have been adopted with success 
on a large scale in other countries. Until 
such time as other methods are known and 
have been successfully tried in New South 
Wales, it is suggested that persons with land 
infested with this weed should follow such 
of the methods described above as are most 
suitable to their own particular property. 

Bind weed is not a plant to be neglected — 
it seeds freely, spreads rapidly, is a strong 
competitor against establis^d crems and wiu 
depreciate the value of any holding upon 
which it becomes established. 
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INSECTICIDAL CONTROL OF POTATO MOTH. 
Promuing Rtsuhs widi DJD.T.* 

Recoit Experiments Surveyed. 

N. C. Lloyd, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

DURING the past three years, experiments have been carried out by the writer with a 
view to achie^g control of Potato Moth (Gnorimoacheina opcrculella) by of 

insecticides. 

This article presents a summary of the results of these experiments, and discusses 
the general question of. insecticidal control. 

All potato growers are familiar with the small, grey, moth and its caterpillars 
which, when fully grown, are ^ inch in length and pinkish-grey in colour. The caterpillars 
mine in the leaves and sometimes in the stems, and may eventually cause the deadi of 
the plant, though this foliage attack is rarely serious from the viewpoint of reduction in 
yield. When ^e foliage becomes unattractive, the pest turns its attention to the tubers, 
which by then have swollen and may be cracking Hie surface of the soil, thus allowing 
eggdaying moths to gain access to them. In extreme cases, 75 per cent of the tubers 
may be ii^ested in the soil. 

The aim of insecticidal control may be stated thus: — ^The e&mination of the pest 
in the foliage during the early part of the season, so that during the period later in the 
season when the tubers are maturing there will be very few, any, moths present to 
infest them. 

In all the experiments summarised below, 
the treated experiment patches were not 
hilled or irrigated. The variety used through- 
out was Factor. 

Eiqieriments with Derris. 

Experiments in 1942 and 1943 indicateil 
that derris, used either as a dust or a spray, 
was the best insecticide then available. Some 
experiments were therefore carried out at 
Bathurst, Millthorpe and Grafton , using 
derris on a field scale by means of power 
machinery. Areas of about one acre each 
were used. The composition of the dust 
was : derris i part by weight, kaolin 4 parts 
by weight; and of the spray: derris 3 lb., 
soap 3 lb. to 100 gallons of water. 

These experiments showed that, while 
breeding in the foliage could be very greatly 
reduced, a corresponding degree of control 
in the tubers could not be obtained. For 
this there were two main causes, viz. : — 

( I ) The capacity of moths to migrate or 
to be carried by wind from an untreated area 
to an area which is being treated. This is 
a factor which greatly complicates the prob- 
lem of insecticidal control. It is obviously 

* Dlchtoco.d<pk.nyl.lilcUmthu>e. 
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of no use to prevent breeding in a patch if 
there is a continual influx of moths from 
neighbouring patches. It is necessary to 
have any such untreated patches at least 
four hundred yards away to minimise this 
migration risk, and this is difficult in a 
potato growing district. 

The presence of volunteer plants and 
self-sown crops (which persist in potato 
land for years, and which can harbour the 
pest) makes this isolation more difficult to 
achieve. 

( 2^ Potato moth is a pest which must be 
virtually eliminated in a crop before ade- 
quate control in the tubers can be obtained,, 
in the absence of si)ecial cultural methods. 
Although a very large reduction in the foli- 
age infestation can be obtained with derris, 
this material still permits a certain amount 
of breeding to go on, with the result that 
sufficient moths are present at the conclu- 
sion of the growing season to infest a large 
proportion of tubers exposed to infestation. 

Hm Use of D.D.T. 

In the spring of 1944 D.D.T. was first 
used in small-scale, replicated-plot experi- 
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nients, and gave such promising results that 
it was decided to investigate its possibilities 
further. In subsequent experiments it has 
in all cases proved superior to derris and 
all other insecticides (including, it may be 
mentioned, the material known as 666* ) in 
controlling the j^est in the foliage. At Mill- 
thorpe and at West Maitland last year, it 
was found possible to eliminate completely 
all breeding in the foliage within a month 
after the commencement of applications. In 
all these experiments the untreated jdots 
were heavily infested. The material was 
equally effective whether used as i ])er cent, 
or 2 per cent, dust, or as o.i per cent, spray. 
These results were obtained with knapsack 
spraying and dusting equipment with which 
t^e plants can be uniformly covered with 
insecticide. With power equipment, it is 
more difikult to obtain a thorough cover. 

D.D.T. was considered so superior to 
derris, and the supply of it had improved 
to such an extent, that it was decided last 
year to use it on a field scale. 

Results with D.D.T. on the Coastal Spring 
Crop, 1945. 

D.D.'J'. was first used on a field scale at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College and at 
West Maitland. It was applied as a 2 per 
cent, dust, using a dusting machine which 
will be described later in this article. The 
D.D.T. used in all these experiments con- 
tained 95 per cent, para-para isomer, which 
is the active constituent of the compound. 

Method of Estimating Foliage Injury. - 
In all experiments, the degree of control in 
the foliage was determined l)y estimating the 
degree of foliage injury by the larvae. This 
was done by a series of ratings from o to 5, 
according to the amount of injury: — 

(o) No Injury. 

( T ) Very light injury, only a tew mines 
on lower leaves. 

(2) Injury easily noticeable — most of 
lower leaves damaged. 

(3) Injury moderate — extending to 

U])per leaves. 

(4) Heavy injury. 

(5) Plants de.stroyed by larvae. 

In field-scale experiments, fifty plants 
selected at random throughout the experi- 
ment patch were rated, and the same num- 
ber in any untreated patches which were 

* Benzene hexachloridct. 


being used as checks. Ratings were made 
at intervals during the course of the experi- 
ments. 

The Hawkesbury College Experiments. 

Five applications of dust were made, 
at intervals of fourteen days. The 
average rate of dusting was 60 lb. per acre 
per application, or 3001b. per acre for the 
five dustings. ICxcellent control was ob- 
tained, there being almost complete elimina- 
tion of breeding in the foliage. At the final 
rating, onl}' two or three larval “mines’’ 
were fouiKl in fifty plants, while in the un- 
treated ]xitch there were estimated to be 
over 1,000 “mines” in fifty plants. IJuring 
the period in which the tubers were liable 
to be infested, the moth population was 
very small. 

There was a satisfactory degree of iso- 
lation, the nearest patch being 800 yards 
away, and in this patch, both foliage infes- 
tation and moth population were very heavy. 

The tuber infestation in the treated patch 
was only 4.2 per cent., and that in the un- 
treated patch 800 yards away only 6.5 per 
cent. The low infestation in the treate<l 
patch was due to the very small moth popu- 
lation. The low infestation in the untreated 
patch was due to the friable nature of the 
soil in conjunction with the fact that irriga- 
tion kept the ground from cracking. 

This cx])erimeni was the first one in 
which an adequate measure of isolation 
from all other ])atches was obtained, and the 
results were very enc^mraging. 

The Experiment at West Maitland. 

This was .similar to the Hawkesbury one. 
exce]>t that it was quite impossible to achieve 
any measure ol isolation, due to the intensive 
nature of potato-growing in the Maitland 
area. Untreated patches were only 
forty or fifty yards away from the ex- 
])erimeni patch, and moths were continually 
migrating into the latter. Despite this, al- 
most complete elimination of breeding in 
the foliage was obtained after four dustings 
with 2 per cent. D.D.T. at an average rate 
of 4614 lb. per acre. At the final rating, 
only four or five mines w^ere observed in 
fifty plants, the average rating being 0.08, 
whereas in adjacent untreated patches, foli- 
age infestation was very heavy, the average 
rating being 3.0 and 4.0. 
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Due to the continual migration of 
moths into the experiment patch, there were 
almost as many moths present in the treated 
as in untreated patches, and therefore 
equally heavy tuber infestation miglit have 
been expected in all patches. However, 
there was negligible tuber infestation at 
Maitland last year, even in patches which 
had not been irrigated, 'rhis was due t<» 
showery weather filling in the cracks in the 
soil at the time the tubers were liable t(» in- 
festation. 

New England Experiments, 1946. 

Following upon the ])romise that 2 per 
cent. D.D.T. dust had given in the field 
trials in the spring of 194.V it was decided 
to test it further at Ciuyra this year, taking 
care to obtain adeeptate isolation. These 
experiments have just been completed, and 
the results have been very i)r<)mising from 
the viewpoint both of foliage control and 
reduction of tuber infestation. 

AT Lr.ANTiOTIlM \, 

An area of one acre, se])arated by at leaM 
500 yards from the nearest untreated ])atch. 
was dusted with 2 per cent. D.D.T. Three 
applications were made, at an average duct- 
ing rate of A0.5 lb. acre, (»r i St. 5 lb. ])er 
acre for the three a]>plications. \\ hen tb.e 
first atqdication was made, infestation (»f 
the foliage was considerable, the average 
rating being i.JO. d here was a hi‘a\ \ moth 
])opulation, and everything pointed to a very 
con s i (1 e r abk* infestation. 

However, within five weeks, breeding in 
the ])atch had been almost completely elimi- 
nated, and the average* rating decreased to 
0.(^1. whereas in the untreatccl patches it h,ad 
increased to between 3.0 and 4.0. 

Furthermore, the number of adult moths 
was very greatly reduced during the lime 
that the tul)ers w'ere liable t(» infestation, as 
compared wdtli untreated patches. For in- 
stance, when the experiment patch was dug, 
there w’cre about fifty moths under fifty 
plants, whereas in the untreated t)alches. 
there w’ere at least 5cx:) moths under fifty 
plants. 

On 3rd April, the. experiment patch was 
dug and twenty-one samples, each of 100 
tubers, were taken from diflferent parts of 
the patch. The average infestation of tubers 
was 6.5 per cent. However, a large prov>or- 
tion of the infested potatoes were those 
which had protruded through the ground 


as early as mid-February, when moths were 
still abundant in the patch. Such potatoes 
could easily be detected because they had 
become greened through ex|)osure. and since 
these could hardly have been saved by dust- 
ing. a fairer estimate of the actual saving 
given by the dusting is to consider only th(‘ 
ungreened tubers infested. A count of these 
was made, and it was found that there were 
only J.4 per cent, infested. 

In two adjacent untreated areas, tuber 
infestation averaged 33 per cent, and ap- 
proximately 40 per cent., while the moth 
population, as mentioned above, was at least 
ten limes as great as in the experiment jtatch. 

rile above results are very encouraging. 
J'lie estimated overall cost of the three dust- 
ings was £7 los., by far the greater pixri of 
wliich was the cost of the D.D.T. The 
yiekl averaged 4 tons jier acre, and it is 
estimated that approximately 1 ton per acre 
was saved by dusting. 

l^XPKklMENT AT GuVRA. 

An area of 1.2 acres was dusted three 
liiiKs with 2 j)er cent. D.D.T. dust at an 
averag(‘ rate of 53 lb. ])er acre per applica- 
tion. 

The exjierimenl was similar in all essen- 
tials lt» that at IJangolhlin, and the results 
were similar. However, there was only some 
200 yards separating the jialch fnmi the 
nearest untreated area. 

1'here liad been potal(»es in the ground the 
previous year, with the result that there 
were a number of self-sown plants in the 
]»atch. As always haj)j)ens where potatoes 
have been grown the year previously, moth 
in testation became severe very early in the 
growth of the cro]). 'fhe average rating w’as 
1.S4 when the first dusting was given, wdiile 
that in a neighlxniring untreated area w’as 
only 0.35. However, within five weeks, in- 
festation had been so reduced in the treated 
patch that the average rating was only 0.02, 
whereas in the nearest untreated area it had 
increased to 3.3. 

The reduction in the number of adult 
moths was on much the same scale as at 
Llangothlin. Just before harvesting the 
experimental patch, fifty plants were exam- 
ined and there were about fifty moths under 
them. In the neighbouring untreated patch, 
the ponulation w^as at least ten times as great, 
there being at least ten moths under every 
plant examined. 
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The experiment patch was dug on isl 
April, 1946, and forty-six samples of 100 
tubers each were taken in different portions 
of the area. It was found that the overall 
average infestation was 7.8 per cent., which 
was very low considering the exposed nature 
of the tubers and the shallow depth at which 
they were set. However, as at Llangothlin, 
the majority of infested tubers were those 
which had protruded through the ground in 
mid-February, when tliere was still a heavy 
moth population. Omitting these, which 
could not have been saved however success- 
ful the treatment, only 2.3 ])er cent, of 
tubers were infested. 

In a comparable neighbouring untreated 
patch, the infestation was over 30 per cent, 
so that, from the viewpoint of reduction of 
foliage and tuber infestation and of moth 
population, the treatments were very suc- 
cessful. The estimated cost of the three 
applications was £7 8s. It was estimated 
that the dusting saved i ton of potatoes per 
acre. 

The Power Equipment Used. 

(a) Dusting Machine. — 'J'he macliine used 
for dusting on a lield scale has. throughout, 
been the V-2 model manufactured by the 
Root O). in U.vS.A. and obtained under 
I.end- Lease. This machine is powered by 
a i|h.p. engine and can dust six roNss at 
a time. The leads are flexible and are at- 
tached to an angle-iron boom. 'Fhey can 
be adjusted to some extent according to the 
width between the rows. The machine is 
cajxible of dusting 4 acres an hour. For 
u.se in the above experiments, it was mounted 
on a farm dray, which was reasonably .sat- 
isfactory for the purpose. For use commer- 
cially it would have to be mounted on a 
permanent chassis with wheels adjustable 
to the width f)f the rows, and with rubber 
tyres to facilitate rapid transport between 
one patch and another. A tractor with a 
power take-off attachment would be the best 
means of traction. 

(b) Spraying Machines . — The Depart- 
ment has not u.sed D.D.T. as a spray on a 
field scale, but has used derris in this way. 
In the first spraying experiment at Grafton, 
an ordinary orchard power spray pump was 
used, with two long hoses operating on 
either side. This method was also used at 
Bathurst the following vear. It was found 
to be hopelessly slow for spraying a crop 
like potatoes, and at Grafton in 1944 a boom 
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was attached to the orchard pump. The 
boom permitted six rows to be sprayed at 
once. Three nozzles per row were used, 
which gave a very thorough cover of the 
plants. 

At Bathurst in 1945, a spray cart having 
a power take-off and drawn by a tractor was 
used. This had only two nozzles i)er row, 
and only a 50-gallon capacity. 

It is possible with a spray cart of 100 
gallons capacity, to .spray an acre in approxi- 
mately t]: hours if.the water supply is handy 
or if a water cart is in use to keep the 
sup})ly up; 180-200 gallons of spray per 
acre were used in the experiments with 
derris. 

In treating ])Otat(> crojxs on a field scale, 
.spraying enables a more thorough cover to 
be obtained and is more economical of in- 
secticide material than dusting. However, 
lack of water. ])lus the slowness of the opera- 
tion. would seem to ])rohibit the use of 
sjjraying generally. 

The Future Prospects for Insecticidal ControL 

The latest work has shown that moth 
pojmlation can be reduced to a relatively 
.small figure during the time in which the 
potatoes are capable of 1)eing infested, that 
is towards the latter enrl of the sea.son. In 
these experiments, moth population was con- 
siderable before the treatments were com- 
menced, and at < iuvra a tiumber of tubers 
became exposed u» infestatir)n very early, 
before moth could be properly cunlndled. 

In future ex]>eriments the aim will be to 
prevent infestation in the foliage from build- 
ing up at all. Treatments will commence as 
soon as the pest a])pears, to be followed by 
a further treatment ten to fourteen days 
later. I his programme will be designed to 
exclude moth from the area for the remain- 
der of the season. For this reason, the area 
mu.st be removed from all risk of migration. 

In this way it is hoped to obtain control 
veith two applications of dust, and, in view 
of the size of the plants so early in the sea- 
son, it should be ixjssible to reduce the 
amount of dust used to 40 lb. per acre. The 
cost of dusting should then be reduced to 
little more than £3 per acre, at the present 
price of D.D.T. 

D.D.T. dust at i per cent, has given 
just as good results as 2 per cent. p.D*T, 
in replicated small plot experiments, and 
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O NLY one man, the tractor driver, is 
required. The McCormick - Deering 
No. 50-T Pickup daler is an entirely new 
development in automatic pickup hay 
baling, and con be hitched to any modern 
tractor. It gathers the hoy direct from the 
windrow, feeds, ties and separates the 
bales automatically, eliminating the need 
for additional operators on die baler. Neat 
firm bales of sliced hoy can be turned out 
at the rote of two to five bales per minute, 
or up to six tons per hour according to the 
class of hay and baling conditions. . . Ask 
your neorest Intemotional Harvester agent 
to teU you more about the McCormick- 
Deering 50-T. 

See Yonr Neorest 
IstemstiosBl Honester Agent 


MCCORMICK 

DEERING 

No. 50-T 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY or AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. liNC in 

■ NANCHr^l IN ALt CAPITAL C1TI6*. 



One-Man 

AUTOMATIC, 

SELF-TYING, 

Pickup 

Baler 
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LAMBS, SHEEP, CATTLE, PIGS. 

And get the best of the market. Their work as 
salesmen is on the peak point of efficiency and 
constantly produces top figures for owners. They 
hold regular sales at — 


Homebush Yards, Sydney — Orange and Forbes Yards. 


WRITE. WIRE. OR TELEPHONE FOR TRUCKS TO— 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge St., Sydney; Orange, Forbes, Yass, Bourke, Armidale. 
Address wires: ** Winchcombe '* all offices. 


play safe with JACKO 

This Government Certificate is Your S2.feguard. 

JACKO BOILERS 

{N.S.W. Type) 

are certificated for 2S lb. steam 
working pressure. 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter-inch boiler plate, Galloway tubes and hi^ 
grade mountings emerged with flying colours from new rigid Government 
tests. Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 

Play Safe — ^Buy a Jacko and be protected. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

M8-I4 HARRIS STREET. ULTIMO, SYDNEY 

47B^477 Flinders Lane, Molbonmo, Vic.; iy>"181 Mary Straat» Bricbaaa, QM. 
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there is a possibility that it will give just 
as good field control. If so, the cost for 
materials would l)e considerably lessened, 
and the overall cost of two dustings would 
be about i 2 5s. 

There are, however, dilficulties in the way 
of field control by means of insecticides. 
They are as follows : — 

(1) Cost .--This is the foremost dilh- 
culty, since control must be economic. The 
programme suggested above should, if suc- 
cessful, prove an economic proposition. Po- 
tatoes are a very difficult cro]) to dust thor- 
oughly with j lower machinery, without using 
very large amounts (if dust, l^'ull -grown 
plants cannot, in the writer^ o])inion. be 
satisfactorily dusted against potato moth 
with less than 30 lb. jier acre. 

(2) Necessity for 'riiorouiili Diisliin). 
The rows must be spaced uniformly, other- 
wise the dust will at times be directed on 
to the ground, not on to the plants. Where 
there is not perfect uniformity, it is neces- 
sary for an operator to be behind the ma- 
chine to adjust the leads over the rows. 
Where comidetc control is aimed at, as with 
this jiest, a thorough cover is essential. 


3. Necessity for Isolation and for Clean- 
ing-itp Self-sotvn Plants. — Either the patch 
10 be treated must ])e isolated, or all patches 
in a locality must be dusted. Attention must 
also be paid to the removal of .self-sown 
plants from jircvious plantings. 

4. Shortage of Machinery. — If all 
jjatches in a given area are to be treated, a 
considerable number of machines will be 
necessary, as ah dusting must be done 
promptly and within a certain period, and 
cannot lie delayed, thus creating a great 
demand for machinery at the one time. 
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[mportation of Pedigreed Stock. 


Subsidy Scheme 

Tin: Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, ) announces that at the recent 

meeting of the Australian Agricultural Council n 
was decided to revive and extend the pre-war 
scheme of assistance to importers of pedigreed 
slock, such scheme to commence on 1st May, 

It has been decided to include under the scheme, 
specified classes of stud cattle, sheep, pigs, milcli 
goats and draught horses imported from tin* 
British Isles, C'anada, and the United Statrs of 
America. 

The (Jovernnicnt of New South Wales has 
agreed to co-operate in the scheme. Cost of sub- 
sidising the importations will be shared equally 
hy the Commonwealth Government, Common- 
wealth Bank, and Stale (Government concerned. 

The shipping comiianies have agreed tf> carry 
the stock at reduced rates. 

The following rates of subsidy will be paid to 
im^xirters : — 

Cattle £100 per head. 

Draught horses iioo per head. 

Pigs £50 per head. 

Sheep £40 per head. 

Milch goats £40 per head. 


Begins 1 st May. 

The rates of subsidy will be subject to pro rata 
reduction in relation to any fall in the co.sts 
incidental to importation, and any amended rates 
will become effective as from the date of such 
fall. 

Applicatit)ns for permission to import under 
the scheme must be submitted to the Department 
Agricultnre on forms which are being pro- 
vided lor the purpose, and tlie applications will be 
dealt with in llu* order of their receipt by the 
Department, which will notify the applicant when 
his aviplication is approved. It will be necessary 
^or the applicant to pay the whole of the expenses 
connected with the purcliase and importation of 
the stock, and to claim on the l^epartment for 
Ijayment of the subsidy after the animals have 
been safely landed in the State. 

Application forms containing full particulars of 
the conditions governing the scheme are in course 
of preparation, and will be available at an early 
date from the Under Secretary and Director. 
Department of Agriculture. Box 36A, G.P.O.. 
Sydney. 
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Seed Wheat and Oats for 1946 Sowing 

list ^ GMwan of A|iproved Seed. 

IT has bean ilecidadi to publish awain this year a list of growers of approved seed wheat 
and oats who have supplies available for sale* The crops of the growers listed were 
inspected by officers of the Department and reached a standard of purity and trueness 
to type up to the approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediately their availahle seed of any 


variety is exhausted. 

Wheat. 

Bencubbin . — 

Carney, C, “Maranoa,** Ulamambri. 

Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale/* Parkes. 

Harley, H. J., “Wattle Park,'* Tulligibcal. 

Bordan , — 

Dunkley. A. D., “Bon Lea,“ Brundah, via 
Grenfell. 

Ford.-- 

Hall Bros., “Ellcrslie,” Wallendbecn. 
Fitzgerald, K., Box 294, Griffith. 

Robson, C. C, “Norcia,** Rivers Road, 
Canowindra. 

McDonald, H. H., “Belmont," Canowindra. 
Cular , — 

Byrnes, E., “Glen Ayr,” Burdett. 

Rapier . — 

Carney, C., “Maranoa," Ulamambri. 

Ward, H. E., “Gwcnvale," Parkes. 

Oats. 

Algerian . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview," Oberon. 
Dickson, A. S., “Yurunga," Oberon. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,** Oberon. 

Howard, G., “Kallara,** Springdale. 

Burns, W., Goongirwarrie, C^rcoar. 


Belar.— 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslie," Wallendbecn. 

Hill A. H., “Carawatha," New Molyan, via 
Mendooran. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank, * Oberon. 

Uther, L. F., “Myonah," Cowra. 

Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale," Parkes. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo. 

Idtens, H., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 


Brigalow . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview," Oberon. 
Gardiner, A. K., Claremont, King's Plain, 
Blayney. 


Fulghum . — 

Oick, P., “hfayfair," Gollan. 


Kwrrajong . — 

Ward, H. E., “Gwcnvalc," Parkes. 


Barley. 

Abyssinian . — 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby," Gooloogong. 


Approved Seed-Bay, 1946. 


To assist in the production and distribution of CamUfhwer— 

approved seed of recommended varieties of crops Shorts— H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 

and vegetables, the Department publishes in this Moorland, 

list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. 


Varictiei of Aj^ved Seed Avidabk. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as die most satis- 
factory local sources of ai^oved seed of recom- 
mend^ commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 


inlonsiation concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties: — 

Tamaioes— 

Rouge de Marmande, Pearson, Break O'Day, 
Tatura Dwarf Globe. 


PaiOR to the damage caused by floods and frosts 
in March, there was a chance that the year's 
production of maize would exceed 3 million 
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bushels, but it may now be as much as ndlUoti 
bushels less. Grain quality will also be affiected* 
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IN riANNINC FOR YOUR FUTIJRF SOWINCS 

NUE SURE TBE SEED 1$ RIGHT .. 

On the farm, in the market garden, and in the home plot, the results of all your 
skilled and carefully planned effort in the cultivation of the land, will depend largely 
on the seed which you use. 

IN SHORT, YOU MUST SOW QUALITY TO GROW QUALITY. 



SECTION OF AN 
EXTENSIVE CROP 
OF ONIONS GROW- 
INC FOR SEED. 

Tates have carried out 
intensive selection 

work on Onions, as 
well as all other main 
crops, and now offer 
many fine strains. 


SEED GROWING IS NOT EVERYMAN’S JOB— 

IT IS THE JOB OF THE SPECIALIST. 

THE HOUSE OF YATES pioneered Seed Growing in Australia and has 

kept abreast of the times. 

YATES’ RELIABLE SEEDS are grown in ideal situations and under 

the supervision of experts. 

A YATES’ DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR SHOPPING CENTRE WILL WELCOME YOUR 
ENQUIRY FOR ALL VARIETIES OF SEEDS, ALSO BULBS AND PLANTS IN 
SEASON. 

6,000 AUSTRALIAN STORES STOCKING THE POPULAR YATES’ PACKETS 

PROVIDE A NATION-WIDE SEED-SERVICE. 

Write U9 if you have any dMenlty in obtaining supplies. Catalogue will be sent post 
free on reguest. Current monthly Price List of all seeds by weight for market 
gardeners^ farmers and grasiers will gladly be sent post free, 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 


Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Talapkoaai 
MA 6771 (6 liaat). 


Letters: 

Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Telegrams: 

' Seedsman, Sydney.” 
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and be SAFE 


And the ideal method is with a NEVER- 
TIRE Orchard Spray Plant. 

They reach the topmost branches and 
leaves with effective force and an insecti- 
cide and liberate the spray with mist-Hke 
density to combat fungicidal disease. 

A special fixture is the pressure control 
and unloading device which instan- 
taneously relieves the engine of pressure 
load when the spray nozzles are cut off. 

There’s a model to meet your needs. Engine 
or Tractor-powered^ to suit your Tractor. 

“D.G.M. NEVERTIRE” 
ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 


lUmlrated is ihe new 
Never- 

tire" Tractor-powered 












Dangar, Gedye & malloch Ltd 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Branches at 18 Baylis St., South Wagga, 79 Keen St., Lumore, 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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Pineapple Growing. 


A Means of 
Diversification 
of 

Sub-tropical Fruit 
Culture. 

H. W. Eastwood, H.D.A., 
Special I'riiit Instructor. 



Pineapple Pruitintf. 


IT becomes evident that there is scope for Ae immediate expansion of the pineappk 
indnstry in New SouA Wales when it is realised that Ae essential conditions of topo- 
graphy, soil and climate which suit bananas are also satisfactory for pineapples. 

For Ae past ten years Ae area under bananas in this State has fluctuated 
between 15,000 and 22,000 acres, whereas the extraordinary small area of pineapples 
has never exceeded 250 acres. The habit of North Coast orchardists of concentrating 
on Ae production of bananas has been successful since Ae rehabilitation of Aat 
industry in 1928, with one exception — during the glut period of 1936-37. Banana 
growers Aen experienced Ae hardships associated wiA persistent low prices from over 
production or under consumption. To continue Ae practice of specializing in the 
production of one fruit in Ae future will ultimately lead to further repetitions of 
adverse conditions. 


Diversified sub-tropical fruit production has much to commend it, and should 
receive the serious consideration of fruitgrowers in the future. The pineapple is 
suggested as one of the other tropical fruits that can be successfully grown mdependendy 
or in conjunction wiA bananas. 


.Inuring tht‘ past decade a great deal of 
research work has been carried out on pine- 
apple culture by officers of the Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, Queensland, 
which has revolutionized many of the 
accepted methods of planting, cultivation 
and fertilizing. The results of these in- 
vestigations are cited in this article. 

Qimate. 

The commercial areas which make up the 
small acreage of pineapples in this State are 
dotted throughout the coastal strip from 
Tweed Heads to Port Macquarie, with a sea 
frontage of approximately 250 miles. 


Results obtained over a long period of 
years from these j)lantations are sufficient 
proof that the climate and selected soils in 
this tract of country are suitable for pine- 
apple growing, provided certain precautions 
are o])served. As this plant is a native of 
tro]>ical America it should not be planted 
in locations subject to frost or exposed to 
severe and cold winds. Even continuous 
low temtXTatures and prolonged dry spells 
retard the normal growth and development 
of this fruit. Marked differences of tem- 
perature, more particularly in the wdntcr 
time, and soil conditions influence the sugar 
content, and this influence is the more pro- 
nounced the further away from the tropics. 
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A well-distributeci, moderate rainfall is 
preferable to a heavy annual precipitation — 
especially if of irregular occurrence — and 
any deficiency in this regard can be im- 
proved by good cultural methods and the 
use of paper mulch. Excessive rainfall 
contributes to the production of soft, watery, 
fruit which lacks flavour and does not carry 
well. It also accentuates drainage problems. 

An altitude of up to 800 feet might be 
considered safe, but this depends on the 
proximity to the sea and the direction of the 
slope of the land. Lower altitudes are de- 
sirable away from the sea, and a few degrees 
of adverse slope are equal in effect to several 
degrees of latitude. 

SoU. 

Several types of soil are planted to pine- 
apples in this State, ranging ifrom rich, dark- 
brown, volcanic scrub loams to poor, sandy 
heath country. Although successful planta- 
tions are found on many classes of soils the 
most essential feature of suitable pineapple 
soils is good natural drainage. Stagnant 
water is very injurious to pineapple plants 
and during periods of excessive rainfall the 
soil must not become sodden or sour. 

A deep, loose, topsoil overlying a friable 
and porous subsoil is important. If the 
subsoil is compacted the plantation will not 
thrive, irrespective of the suitability of the 
top soil. Naturally well-drained soils are 
warmer, and vegetation growing on them is 
less liable to cold injury than where the 
subsoil is not suitable and the soil thus 
naturally colder. 

A high humus content is also necessary 
and cultural methods that will maintain the 
organic matter of the soil should be prac- 
tised. 

In addition to the physical qualities of 
soils, there is one significant chemical re- 
quirement that should not be overlooked, 
that is a pineapple soil needs to be strongly 
acid — ^between pH 4.5 and 5. A neutral soil 
is expressed as pH 7 by soil chemists ; a soil 
above this figure is alkaline and one below is 
acid. Thus the application of ordinary 
agricultural lime to pineapple soils is gener- 
ally harmful. 

When the soil is not sufficiently acid, sul- 
phur can be used to increase tlie acidity, 
but before doing so advice should always be 
obtained — ^preferably from a soil chemist. 
Some heavy soils will not respond to any 
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reasonable amount of sulphur, but from 3; 
to 5 cwt. per acre is usually sufficient for 
sandy types of soil. 

Iron, which is an essential element to the 
pineapple, is more readily available to the 
plant in acid soils. If plants are lacking in 
iron in soils where manganese is present in 
sufficient quantities to prevent any resix)nse 
to sulphuring, then they should be sprayed 
regularly with a weak solution (6 lb. to 25 
gallons of water) of sulphate of iron. Only 
a light spraying is given in the form of a 
very fine mist — and 25 gallons of mixture 
will be sufficient for an acre. 

The ideal soil for pineapples is a loose, 
friable, deep, well-drained, moisture retain- 
ing soil overlying a .subsoil of similar nature^, 
with a high humus content and a strongly 
acid re-action. Probably the best soil type 
is a deep, free sandy loam. 

Site. 

To comply with the climatic conditions 
previously mentioned a site will need to be 
on undulating or hilly country to get above 
the frost line and to be protected from 
southerly and westerly winds. A disadvant- 
age of highlands is that they are seldom 
level, and although sloping land is well 
suited to pineapples it is more expensive to 
work than level ground, and is liable to 
wash during heavy rains. Shelter from the 
south and west may consist of higher slopes, 
a belt of natural timber or selected trees 
or vegetation planted as a w'indbreak. 

It is preferable to choose a site near rail- 
head or .shipping port. Long haulage is 
expensive and it does not improve the 
quality of the fruit, especially when the 
roads arc in l>ad condition. Pineapples are 
a bulky crop and handling and local trans- 
port should be reduced to a minimum for 
best results. 

Sml PreparatioiL 

The land should be cleared of all timber 
and stumps, and the soil freed of roots to a 
depth of at least 15 inches. Avoid fierce 
fires in clearing. 

Although the pinea]jple is a shallow-rooted 
plant, it is advisable to plough the land as 
deeply as it is practicable according to the 
nature of the soil. It is necessary for the 
young plants to get a good start by com- 
mencing to make roots at once thus be- 
coming quickly established, produemg 
vigorous growth and consequently larger 
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fruit. The land should, therefore, be worked 
thoroughly and brought to a good tilth l>e- 
fore planting to obtain good results. 

As pineapples are planted close together 
it is essential that the ground should be 
free as possible from weeds, besides pas- 
paluni, couch and Johnson grasses, etc. Un- 
less the land is clean, the cost of keeping 
weeds and grasses in check would be con- 
siderable, as the work in the vicinity of the 
plants must be carried out by hand. Initial 
cultivation can always be carried out in a 
much more thorough and .satisfactory 
manner than any subsequent working. 

Ecirly preparation of the land some vveek^ 
beff)re planting will compact the soil, retain 
any rain that falls and accumulate a good 
moisture content to give the young plants a 
start. Sulj)huring, if necessary, is done 
prior to planting by spreading the ground 
.sulphur evenly over the land and liglitiv 
harrowing it into the soil. 

In laying out a plantation .such factors as 
drainage, prevention of .soil erosion and 
convenience of working should be carefully 
considered. If all thing.s are equal the rows 
should run north and south, but the direction 
of the rows is not as important as providing 
for gCHKl drainage and the prevention of 
cro.sion. Steep slopes should be avoided. 

Short rows and .sufficient tracks make 
working and harvesting easier. The head- 
lands or roadways should he suflicientlv 
wide for a cart or truck to pass, but should 


not exceed lo per cent, of the area. The 
rows are best run up and down hill, and 
should lead to cross drains which in turn 
empty into the main drains running parallel 
with the rows. Naturally the steeper the 
slope the shorter the rows and the more 
cross drains. 

Plantiiig Material. 

The most popular tyi)e of plant used to 
commence the plantation is a sucker, which 
shoots from low down on the stem of the 
parent plant, and in turn prtjduces fruit and 
more suckers. It is vigorous and commences 
bearing earlier than other types of planting 
material, but does not normally produce as 
good a first crop as either the nib or the 
top. Large suckers are not as good as 
medium-sized ones, as they often flower 
before they are properly established, pro- 
ducing fruit too small to be of any value. 

Forward suckers approaching flowering 
are used when other material i.s scarce. 
These are best .stripped, dried and planted 
horizontally like cane sets in shallow fur- 
rows and covered with an inch of soil. 
Flusters of jdants will shortly appear above 
grouud and will have to be thinned out. 

.Shoots that grow from the fruit stalk — 
known as slips, gill sprouts, nibs or robbers 
— are preferred by some growers because 
they produce a better fir.st fruit than the 
sucker, although they take longer to come 
into hearing. If these growl Its are allowed 
lo develop after the fruit has been gathered 
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they form excellent plants, especially in the 
Smooth-leaf Cayenne variety. This variety 
does not, as a rule, produce a large number 
of suckers and slips are used to make up 
deficiencies and for planting out new areas. 

The best slips are those which come singly 
from the lower part of the fruit stalk, as 
distinct from those which come in a cluster 
around the base of the plant, and known 
as the “collar of slips” type; the latter are 
very undesirable as means of propjigation. 
The pinelet at the base of slips is always 
broken off. 









Showing the Difiercnt Parts of the Plant 
Used for Propagation. 

1. Sucker. 3. Nib. 3. Crown. 

The tuft of leaves on the head of the 
fruit, called the top or crown, is also used 
but takes at least two years to produce fruit. 
As the top is marketed with the pine it is 
difficult to obtain this type of planting 
material in this State. 

Whatever kind of j^lants are used for 
propagating purposes, it is of vital import- 
ance, that they should be selected from 
healthy, robust ])arent plants that have borne 


a heavy crop of good quality fruit. Off- 
shoots from first crop plants are best. A 
grower who selects his planting material for 
each new planting from his best first crop 
plants exhibiting early maturity, free sucker- 
ing, low stature and large, well-shaped fruit, 
will eventually have a plantation returning 
him increasing yields per acre. Producing 
the croi)s in shorter time will further in- 
crease his profits by reducing llie cost of 
production. 

The indiscriminate planting of any kind of 
plants, having no regard for physical defects 
such as deformities, cripples, barren plants, 
etc., is encouraging failure. Planting mater- 
ial taken from old, neglected and worn out 
plantations because of cheapness or con- 
venience. will never be satisfactory. 

Plants from wilted parents will always 
have a tendency to wilt. Careful selection 
of off-sets will greatly assist in the advance- 
ment of any jilantation. 

If propagating material has to be kept for 
some weeks before planting it should be 
placed in a single layer, butts up in the 
^hade in the open. If heaped up they will 
weat and rot. Never .set them in a nursery 
bed. 

Before planting it is very important to 
.strip off the base leaves and dry the material 
for several days in the sun to ect rid of 
excess moisture. If the plants are not 
stripped they will be slow to start growing, 
and the new roots are liable to twist round 
and round the base of the plant forming the 
condition known as ‘'tangle foot.'" If not 
dried they are liable to develop disease 
known as “base rot“ and rot in the soil. 

When it is necessary to move the plants 
long distances it is an advantage to cut back 
the leaves, thus avoiding the smashing of 
young centre leaves, allowing the plants t(* 
be bagged more firmly and consequently re- 
ducing the bulk. Cutting back of the leaves 
is not recommended when plants are obtain- 
able handy to the area it is intended to plant, 
as the cutting causes the leaves to bleed. 

(To be continued.) 
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DEPENDABLE 

PRODUCTS 



*CVPROX 

Copper Fungicidal Spray. 

*PHyOMOME 

Prevents pre-harvest drop. 

*SHIR1JIM AG 

Prevents Mould and Mildew. 

*WI1«TER WASH ‘*A” 

Controls green or black aphis. 

*HORTOMONE “A" 

Plant Hormones to stimulate root growth 
of cuttings. 

*WETOaaC SULPHUR 

The efficient wettable sulphur spray. 

*AGRAL 

Wefters and spreaders for inclusion all 
sprays. 




The efficient weed killer. 
^TraOe marks registered. 



N.S.W. Distributors: 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUST.) 
PTY. LTD. 


lEi) PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
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The dividends 
which follow 
trouble free day- 
in and day-out 
production are 
yours for the following of two simple 
-ules to better lubrication. 

(1) Specify Golden Fleece Oils 
and Greases. 

(2) Ask your garage man to 
specify the right Grade of 
Golden Fleece Oil or Grease. 


THERE IS A WEALTH OF TECHNICAL EXPERIENCE BEHIND 


GOLDEN FLEECE OILS & GREASES 

md U»ktt$d bv H. c SLEIGH "tMlm to UtoieMtoa,'* 
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SNAILS ON CITRUS TREES. 

P. C. Hely, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., Entomologist. 


THE commoii ^^shell-badi” snail becomes^ at 
times, an extremely serious pest of citrus trees, 
principally orange and grape-fruit. Orchards 
in low-lying situations, or in the neighbourhood 
of erodes and swamps, are particularly suscep- 
tible to attack and may experience trouble 
yearly. Heavy autumn rains follovring drought 
conditions are always likely to stimulate snail 
invasions in plague numbers. 

During dry weather adult snails congre- 
gate and aestivate on the trunks and lower 
limbs of the trees, but when sufficient rain 
has fallen they again become active, make 
their way down to the ground and deposit 
their eggs in the soil. As snails are herma- 
|)hroditic, each individual can lay eggs. The 
small, whitish, spherical eggs are usually 
deposited in clusters about one inch below 
the surface of the soil, and as many as 400 
eggs may be deposited by an individual 
snail. Young snails are soft, fragile 
creatures which resemble the adult. s in 
general form. 

During cool showery conditions these 
young snails move up into the trees and com- 
mence to feed on the foliage and fruits. 
At first they merely rasp the surface tissues, 
and as they increase in size the damage 
becomes more deep-seated. The lower por- 
tions of the trees around the “skirts’" are 
the most heavily infested but the snails 
gradually work their w^ay up into the tops. 

Ripe and coloured fruits are most attrac- 
tive to the snails and injury becomes appar- 
ent as the fruit commences to colour. On 
such coloured fruits the snails may eat off 
small patches of rind, but frequently gouge 
out holes which extend as far as the flesh of 
the fruit, although little penetration of this 
actually occurs. These, more-or-less circu- 
lar holes may be to inch in diameter, 
and completely spoil the fruit for marketing. 
Even when the surface tissue is only super- 
ficially damaged, the injury may prove 
serious, because such areas are readily in- 
vaded by mould spores, particularly during 
the moist conditions which favour snail 
activity. 

B 


Small, green, second-crop fruits up to 
about golf -ball size may have superficial 
patches removed from the skin, and although 
such injury is not then very noticeable, these 
fruits when mature present a very unattrac- 
tive, scabby appearance. 

In addition to the fruits, the foliage is 
extensively damaged, snail-injured leaves 
being characterised by their ragged, frayed 
appearance and exposed network of uneaten 
veins. 

Living wood and twigs are not damaged 
t)y the snails, but dead branches are readily 
attacked and the bark almost completely 
denuded, leaving the white woody tissues 
exposed in a characteristic manner. Dried 
oranges on such twigs are also fed on and 



Cemmoa SbelUbaek SniiU pMteaed to the Trunk of an 
Oranga Tna during Dry Weatker Conditionf. 


[A/$sr Basinger, 
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the desiccated rind may be completely 
removed. 

Control 

Many different methods of snail control 
have been recommended, but all are subject 
to some disadvantages. 

Ducks are excellent, but require to be run 
continuously in comparatively small 
numbers in the orchard to prevent a build- 
up of snails. Active breeds such as Khaki 
Campbells or Indian Runners are required, 
Muscovy ducks being of no value for snail 
control. They should be housed in the 
orchard and fed only sufficiently, and at 
night, to induce them to return to their 
quarters. They should then be locked up 
and released each morning. The hazards of 
foxes and thieves are generally the greatest 
deterrent to the use of ducks, particularly in 
unnetted orchards. 

Bran baits are of value for snail control 
but should only be used wlien snails are 
active, as in showery weather, or after 
ploughing in of weeds and cover crops which 
may have previously sheltered large numbers 
of snails. Calcium arsenate at the rate of 
I lb. to i6 lb. of bran is effective, especially 
when numbers of snails are moving to the 
trees after a cover crop has been turned 
over. Once the snails have gained access 
to the trees the bait must be broadcast over 
the trees to be effective. However, under 
conditions of high humidity such bait.s 
broadcast over the trees may cause consider- 
able fruit and leaf fall. 

Metaldehyde and bran bait may be safely 
scattered over the trees, but under orchard 
conditions it is not very effective in reducing 
snail populations. 

Sprays of cryolite, barium fluosilicate and 
D.D.T. have been tested, but are not effec- 
tive enough to be of any real value. Nico- 
tine sulphate is toxic to small snails on con- 
tact but has little residual effect. Lime- 
sulphur, as applied for the control of white 
louse scale in the winter, will kill small 
snails, but is only of limited value. 


Tartar emetic and sugar is stated to be ail 
effective spray for snails, particularly for 
the young stages, and the following mixture 
is recommended in California : 


Tartar emetic i lb. 

Sugar 2 lb. 


Water ... 50 gals. (United States). 

With any of the effective baits or sprays 
mentioned above, conditions favourable for 
snail activity are essential in order to obtain 
satisfactory results. These conditions obtain 
during showery weather when spraying can- 
not be carried out and when water-soluble 
poisons are likely to be washed off soon 
after ap])lication. Calcium arsenate in bran 
baits, as previously stated, is also likely to 
cause injury under such conditions. 

Bordeaux mixture, especially if combined 
with white oil, is the most satisfactory spray 
so far tested against snails. Young snails 
are killed readily, and if the bodies of the 
larger snails are wetted with the spray a 
satisfactory kill follows. 


A combination of Bordeaux mixture, 
white oil and nicotine sulphate gives a good 
kill and knockdown in trees heavily snail- 
infested, and used in conjunction with 
poison baits or ducks is very effective. The 
snails remaining alive after the initial spray- 
ing are concentrated under the trees where 
they are readily accessible. A suitable com- 
bination spray is: — 


Bordeaux mixture 2-2-80 

White oil emulsion i gal. 

Nicotine sulphate pint. 


The important advantage of the Bordeaux 
mixture spray is its residual effect against 
snails. In practice, trees sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture for the control of fungous 
diseases are not likely to become snail- 
infested for several months. This repellent 
effect has been noted on occasions almost 
twelve months after spraying. 

Hand-collection and destruction of adult 
snails concentrated on the trunks of the trees 
during the summer will amply repay the 
labour involved. 


• parsing C. O., Calif, Citntgrapk zg (3) 60, 1944. 


An a^otti^tnent by the Chief Secretory, Mr 
Baddel^, draws attention to the fact that Urea 
may now be lit in New South Wales for the 
purpose of clearing land or destroying rubbish 
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or for any similar purpose, provided the person 

STjS?? Sire ^ou“cil‘'“ 
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iVlARKET GARDENERS 

AT LAST 

You can obtain a proved and tested 

D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

suitable for the control of many Insect pests 

attacking 

Fruit, Vegetables and Flowers. 

"Dee DUST” 

Cooper’s D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

(Registered onder the Pest Destroyers Act, 1945, N.S.W.) 

Contains 2% Para-Para Isomer of D.D.T. 

See report of Official trials published in the Agricultural Gazette, 
of New South Wales, November, 1945. 

Obtainable in 112 lb. drums, 56 lb. bags, 28 lb. bags, 

4 lb. and 1 lb. Cartons, 
from 

Growers Associations and Storekeepers everywhere. 

Further particulars from the Manufaeturere : 

WILUAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRAUA) PTY. LTO. 


9 O'CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISEO HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE ” 
Asbestos Cement Pressure* Pipes .... 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PH. LTD. 

Bonse/* York as Barrack Sts., Sydasy 
(Box 3935 O.P.O.) 



TEAM WORK HAS 


BROUGHT US 


BORAX and BORIC ACID (BORACIC)— Consult your 
oiBcial agricultural advisers lor the best means of preventing 
and controlling internal cork in apples and kindred diseases 
of brassicas or other cultivated crops. 

ADDRESS ENQUIRIES TO YOUR NEAREST AGENT-- 

SWIFT ft COMPANY PTY. LTD., 26 Clarence Street, Sydney. 

241 William Street, Melbourne, and at Perth, Adelaloe, Brkbaiie, and at 
Welilngton, N.Z. 

POTTER ft BIRKS PTY. Ltd., 16 Grofvenor Street, Sydney. 

W. H. MacLEKNAN PTY. LTD., 499 Little Collins Street, Molboume. 

H. M. RUSSELL ft CO. PTY. LTD., Eaglo and Charlotte Streets, Brlihana 

«<TWENTY MULE TEAM” BRAND 

BORAX & BORIC ACID 






IN the Kentucky district tests have shown that 
many of the disorders in pears which were the 
cause of serious crop losses, were directly doe 
to a deficiency of boron. Tree growth has also 
been retarded — seriously in some instances. It 
was found that borax, when applied as a soil 
dreuing or a spray, gave complete controL 
After treatment the fruits returned to normal 
and even severely affected trees responded and 
commenced to grow vigorously. 

The tree and fruit symptoms of boron defi* 
dency in pears and the effects of treatments 
with borax are described in this article. The 
data has been collected largely from field 
observations made in the Kentucky district. 


Soil Types at Kentucky. 


loams, the deeper soils usually being confined 
to the ridges. The subsoils are generally 
of an undesirable type, almost impervious 
to water. 

Symptoms of Boron Deficiency. 

Leaves and Tivigs . — Generally the foliage 
is sparse and trees have an open appearance. 
On the sliallower soils “dieback’’ in the 
limbs is prevalent, aflfected twigs being 
apparent on trees of all ages. 

The dieback commences in the spring, 
when aflfected buds fail to develop. The 
leader growths often commence to grow 
normally, then die back from the tip. The 
leaves on affected twigs usually become 
blackened and do not fall readily. 


Generally the soils are of a granitic type It is typical for new growths to arise from 
and range from light to medium heavy below the dead tips. These, in turn, may 
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die back from the tip or develop abnormally 
and form a rosette of leaves. Another 
abnormal condition which appears to be 
associated with boron deficiency in pears, 
particularly the varieties Packham's 
Triumph, Winter Cole and Winter Nelis, is 
defective blossom, resulting in poor fruit 
setting. 
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fruits is also aflfected and may be described 
as insipid. 

In the Williams variety, early and uneven 
yellowing of the fruits is often a symptom of 
boron deficiency. Affected fruits of this 
variety do not store well, as fruit which is 
apparently good when packed often proves 
defective later. 




Fruit Symptomt of 
Boron Deficiency 
in Peare. 

Lrft . — Winter Cole — 
note groups of cracks. 


Kighl . — Beurre Bose — 
note large longitudinal 
cracks. 




— Josephine — note 
indications of stone cells 
at calyx end, and groups 
of cracks. 

ftiRht . — Winter Nelis — 
note typical abrasive 
skin condition. 


Fruits , — Conditions indicating boron 
deficiency are numerous, but the presence 
of cracks and blotches on the surface of the 
fruit is one of the surest indications, when 
combined with a typical flesh condition. 
Generally a dry, tough flesh and the presence 
of stone cells in the fruits, usually at the 
calyx end, are typical. The flavour of such 


The accompanying photographs show the 
types of surface blemishes which are typical 
of those caused by boron deficiency. 

Varietal Symptom. 

Packham's Triumph . — Surface blotching 
and some cracking. Severely affected fruits 
may fail to develop, become very hard, and 
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are covered in small cracks. The presence 
of stone cells at the calyx end of the fruit 
is most usual in this variety. Corky areas 
may also be found scattered through the 
flesh, in which case the skin may also be dull 
and greasy. 

Beurre Bose . — Usually splits severely in a 
longitudinal direction. Many smaller splits 
often radiate from the main one. The 
whole surface of the pear may be roughened 
by the presence of large numbers of small 
cracks. 

Winter Cole , — The grouping of numerous 
small cracks around the fruit, often at the 
part of greatest circumference, is usual. 
Severely affected fruits may show great 
numbers of small to large cracks and become 
very hard. 

Josephine . — Somewhat similar to W’iiiter 
Cole, but also shows minor stone cells at 
calyx end. 

Winter Nelis. — May sometimes split in a 
manner similar to Winter Cole. Generally 
the skin is very rough and takes on a dark- 
brown colour when mature. The flesh is 
usually extremely dry, and shrivelling often 
takes place when fruits are immature. 

Williams . — This variety shows no skin 
abrasions to indicate boron deficiency. The 
skin colour and flesh flavour of affected 
fruit, however, show definite symptoms. 
Generally a poor flavour combined with 
abnormal yellowing of the fruits is typical. 

Obienratioiis at Keotacky. 

Powdered borax was applied to the soil 
in a manner similar to that recommended 
for apples. An amount of i lb. per adult 
tree was applied and then lightly hoed into 
the soil. 

It was found that whereas a winter and 
early spring application of borax was effec- 
tive in controlling cork in the current year’s 
apple crop, a much longer period was 
required to effect a control in pears. 
Borax applied to trees in the summer and 
autumn months gave good control during 
the following season. Trees responded and 
commenced to grow vigorously in the spring, 
and the fruits also showed the beneficial 
effects of the borax, developing quite nor- 
mally and showing no trace of the deficiency 
S)rmptoms. Treatment in the winter and 
early spring months did not give results 
until the second season. 


It was noted that although most areas" 
treated with a soil dressing of borax in 1937 
still show no re-appearance of boron defi- 
ciency, in odd instances there were sign.s ol 
trouble again in 1941. 

RecommendaUoitt. 

Soil Drettingi. — These are most effective 
and convenient, and are recommended in 
preference to spray applications. 

Care should be taken to treat pear trees 
according to their size; an application of 
borax to small non-bearing trees is not 
advisable. 

Amounts to Apply. 

Large trees i Ib. per tree. 

Medium sized trees J lb. per tree. 

Small bearing trees i lb. per tree. 

When to Apply . — Dressing should be 
applied in the autumn for results the follow- 
ing season. 

Method of Applying . — The best method 
is lightly to chip the borax into the soil after 
spreading. Care should be taken to avoid 
any action which will result in bringing the 
borax into direct contact with the tree roots. 

When to Repeat the Application . — It can 
be expected that effective control will be 
obtained from a soil dressing of Ixirax for 
a period of at least three to five years. No 
further dressings should be applied until 
some evidence of the re-appearance of cork 
is observed. 

Spray Appikatioiis. — Sprays were not 
tested in the earlier work at Kentucky, but 
over a wide area of the State these have 
proved to be effective. Concentrations used 
vary from 0.25 per cent. (2I lb. borax to 
100 gallons water) to o.i per cent. (I 'lb. 
borax to 100 gallons of water) solution. 
This spray may be combined with the usual 
arsenate of lead or lime sulphur sprays. 

When to Apply . — A borax spray com- 
bined with arsenate of lead and applied at 
the calyx stage is recommended. The 
borax may also be applied with the first 
cover spray. 

Method of Applying . — It is essential fhait 
the spray be thoroughly applied so that all 
parts of the tree are covered. 

When to Repeat the Application . — Sprays 
should be applied each year. 
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Removal of Arsenical Residue from Apples. 


Experiments at Bathurst Experiment Farm. 

J. D. Bryden, Senior Orchardist, and E. G. Hall, B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Research Officer.* 


THE experimentt described in this article were 
conducted over a period of years to discoYer a 
tecknique of washing fruit which would reduce 
the residue below the prescribed tolerance. 

In the last issue the authors summarised the 
results of previous investigations and gave details 
of 1939 washing and storage trials. 

Results of the 1940 series are given in this 
issue. 


1940 Experiments. 

Tlie 1940 experiments were designed to test 
further the efficiency of HCl solutions of i and 
per cent, concentration, and of 8 per cent, 
sbdium silicate, using Granny .Smith apples. A 
tr'eatment where sodium silicate was combined 
with an additional bath in HCl i per cent, was 
also tried on fruit which had received different 
orchard spray treatments. 

' The series of washing treatments used on 
Granny Smith apples was as follows: — 

1. Soaking in sodium silicate 8 per cent, rins- 
ing spray, spraying with HCl i per cent, at 80-90 
deg. Fahr., rinsing spray. 

2. Soaking in sodium silicate 8 per cent, second 
scaking in fICI i per cent, at 80-^ deg. Fahr., 
graying with HCl i per cent., rinsing spray. 

3. Soaking in HCl i per cent, plus i per cent 
pil (45-55. vis.) 80-90 deg. Fahr., spraying with 
acid and oil, rinsing spray. 

4. As for test 3. 

5. Soaking HCl i per cent. 80-90 deg. Fahr., 
spraying with acid, rinsing spra y. 

. 6. Soaking HCl i per cent. 80-90 deg. Fahr., 
double spraying with acid, rinsing spray. 

> 7. Soaking HCl I i per cent 80-90 deg. Fahr., 
dpuble spraying with acid, rinsing spray. 

8. Soaking HCl I per cent 100- no deg. Fahr., 
Rouble spraying with acid, rinsing spray. 

9. Soaking HCl i per cent. 80-90 deg. Fahr., 
double spraying with acid, rinsing spray. 

In each case soaking treatment was for three 
minutes. 


The spray programmes in 1940 were as follows : 

A. Lead.— One calyx spray of lead arsenate; 
first cover lead arsenate and zinc sulphate; second 

arsenate and lime sulphur; third, 
lOulth, fifth and sixth covers lead arsenate. 

B. Lead-Oil.— Two calyx sprays lead arsenate; 
first cover lead arsenate and z inc sulphate; second 

opnntction with ^ese experim^' 
was cawiad out by thelat*^ Mr. L. J. Witoon, B.Sc.A^!; JGnijit. 


cover lead arsenate and lime sulphur; third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth covers lead arsenate and 
white oil. 

The concentrations were as follows: — 

Lead arsenate, 28 oz. to 50 gals; zinc sulphate, 
8-4-50; lime sulphur, i-ioo; white oil, i per cent.; 
calcium caseinate spreader i lb. to 100 gals, to 
all sprays. 

Determination of Reaiduea, 1940. 

The analytical data for 1940 are given in 
Table III. 

HCl li per cent, at 80-90 deg. Fahr. (treatment 
7) and HCl i per cent, at higher temperatures 
(treatment 8) appeared again to be most effective. 
However, all treatments in the case of fruit 
sprayed with lead, and treatment 2 in the case of 
those sprayed with lead-oil were apparently satis- 
factory, the final residues being below the toler- 
ance limit. 

The amount of residue left on the fruit follow- 
ing treatment 3 was significantly greater than in 
other treatments. This treatment was less efficient 
for fruit sprayed with lead-oil (B) although 
similar treatment (treatment 4) was not appreci- 
ably different from others for fruit sprayed with 
lead (A). 

Soaking in HCl (treatment 9) or in .sodium 
silicate and HCl (treatment 2) gave significantly 
lower residues than the use of sodium silicate 
alone (treatment i). 

Table III. — Analyses, arsenic and lead 
residues, 1940 , Granny Smith. 



S^ray 

gramme. 


j Residues — Mean. 

Test. 

Washing Agent and 
Temperature. 



Arsenic 

Lead 




(A 5 | 0 |). 

(Pb). 



Sodium silicate, 8 per 

grs./lb. 

grs./lb. 

X 

D 

*0216 

0418 


Lead- 

cent.; i per cent. 
HCl, 80-90'' F, 



oii. 



2 

B 

Sodium silicate, 8 per 

•0098 

•0x88 


B 

cent.; x per cent. 
HCl. 80-90'* F. 



3 

I per cent. HCl, 

•0233 

•043a 



plus light oil I 
per cent., 80-90® F. 



4 

A 

Lead. 

I per cent. HCl, 
80-90* F. 

•0085 

•0x48 

5 

A 

I per cent. HCl, 
80-90* F. 

•0097 

' 0173 

6 

A 

X per cent. HCl, 

•0094 

•0x68 



80-90* F. 

7 

A 

tj per cent. HCl, 
80-90® F. 

•0075 

•013X 

S 

A 

X per cent. HCl, 

•0077 

•0x28 


B 

100- X 10® F. 


9 

X per cent. HCl, 

•0139 

*0266 

Check ... 


80-90® F. 

A 

No treatment 

*059 

‘xx8 

Che^ ... 

B 

No treatment 

•071 

•X 43 


ucuensary (xor I 

0*0074 gn./lb,, lead, o*oxx3 gTt./lb. 


Anm 
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MOneAOtes 
m PROPoenoN 


That’s the story of the successful tomato grower — 
the man who saves three quarters of his cultivation 
time, cuts his operating costs by half, and auto- 
cultivates his land instead of dragging an anchor 
through it . . . ploughing, discing and harrowing are 
usually unnecessary and certainly costly in cash, time 
and results 

Onceover your soil with the Howard “5” Rotary Hoe and there 
you have a seed bed — level tilled pulverised and prepared like hand- 
screened earth in a back yard garden . . . with the weeds and surface 
trash chopped up and turned in to form a rich fertilising humus! 

HOWARD HAS THE RECORD TO PROVE IT I 


Write to-day for all the profitable facts about 
the Howard Model **S** Rotary Hoe to ^ 


YORK MOTOR! 

PTY. tTD. (liM. te 

101*1 1 1 William Street, Sydney. 




Phone FL262I. 
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© ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 

Utility and 
Portable Models 


that will enable you to produce 
better fruit. 

The General Design of these plants 
ensures a constant speed and 
unvarying pressure under all 
normal conditions. 

Many of the **M.V.** features have 
been suggested by practical 
orchardists, and much time and 
expense has been devoted to make 
this the ideal Spray 

Plant. 

For greater efficiency, simplicity, 
and longer service, you can 
depend upon the ‘*M.V.** 

Let us tell you about it. 



Tsltoramf : 

“ virtue,” Sydney. 

Telephone: FFI20I. 


MOFFAT -VIRTUE LTD. 

MANUPACTURem . . ENOINKKRS . . MACHINKRV MERCHANTS, 

EPSOM ROAD. R08EBERV, N.S.W. 


You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE— either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an elective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. & H. O. Wills (Aust.) Ud. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DOST) 
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Cool Storage, Granny Smiths, 1940. 

The Granny Smiths were cool stored at 34 deg. 
Fahn for eight months and were examined both 
on removal and after post-storage. The details 
o^wastage for each treatment are given in Table 

The figures for acid wash injury were obtained 
at the examination ex cool store. 

Lateral injury occurred in some fruits, mainly 
in treatments 2, 7 and 8 and there was most in 
treatment 8 where the temperature of the solution 
was raised to 100- no deg. Fahr. 

All treatments injured the fruit, but least injury 
resulted from treatments 6 and 9. 

With the exception of treatment 3, all treat- 
ments .seemed to increase the incidence of scald, 
probably because scalds and laterally occurring 
wash injury could not always be separated. The 
incidence of mould was not increased by the wash 
treatments and in most ca.ses there was less mould 
than on the untreated fruits. 

Table IV. — Percentage Wastage after Cool 
Storage. Granny Smiths, 1940. 



! Total ; 

Com- 


i Com- 


i Com- 

1 rf Mtmrnt. 

1 Wash i 

iiK'nial! Total 

1 niercial 

1 

j meicial 


' Injury.! 

Wash 

Injury. 

; Scalds. 

! Scalds. 

j Mould. 

j Wast- 
1 ak'e. 




— 

^ 


' 

' 

Check-- No 
Tn'atinent. 

' OMJ i 

1 i 

00 

4 U '0 

[ 

! 38-0 

9 i 

! 4 .V 2 

I 

• uz'8 ! 


hl ’2 ! 

.V )'4 

1 2-0 

' 52-4 


8o'0 ! 

42-8 

i 

(»8*o 

It » 

• ()H(.) 


1 47 ' 9 *! 

» 9 * 3 *! 

3H.0 j 

24-7 

4-7 

j 38*0 

♦ 

70 * 4+1 

2 ^* 5 +l 


467 

8-0 

52*0 


f» 5‘0 1 

28*6 I 

78*2 j 

37*3 1 

V» 

03 - i 

n 

, 28-8 ! 

14-0 

720 

48-8 

12 0 

1 .ss-a 

7 


32-8 

1 80.0 j 

^>.1*2 1 

1(1 

72*8 

S 

i 1 

3 f )*8 1 

78*4 1 

6<r6 1 

4-0 

! 7.V0 

9 

1 “'N 

40 ^ 

1 

85*6 i 

1 

60*4 

1 .1*2 

! 

: b6-4 

1 

• Incliidcii 1 3', 3 j>rr fciil. calyx rot**, 
cent, calyx rou. 

t Includes 2 

O' 8 p(»i 


Common Storage, Granny Smith, 1940. 

The fruit was harvested and treated on -?Jnd 
April, 1940, and examined on 25th May, 1940. and 
again on 24th June, ic>40. Details of the re.sults 
are given in I'able V. 

Treatments 3 and 4, where the fruit was both 
soaked and sprayed with i per cent. HCl plus oil, 
caused spotting on about 10 per cent, of the 
apples soon after treatment. 1 he spots showed 
as dull, discoloured areas and appeared similar to 
spray oil burn on apples on the trees. 

Fcillowing five weeks in common store all 
treated Granny Smith apples could be regarded as 
in good condition. However, compared with 
Jonathan and Delicious, acid injury was more in 
evidence on the check and in the stalk cavity of 
fruits. 

Severe injury in Granny Smith was dark in 
colour and unsightly in contrast to the greyish- 
brown markings indicating the injury on Jonathan 
and Delicious. It was, therefore, more noticeable, 
so much so that with the exception of treatments 
3, 6 and 9, treated fruit would be considerably 
reduced in market value. 


Examination at the end of ten weeks in common 
stor^e showed that all fruit was in similar 
condition to that recorded in the previous examina- 
tion. 

Table V. — Condition of Apples held in 
Common Storage after Treatment, 1940., 


Test. 

Calyx 

Condition After ♦F'ivc Weeks’ 
Common Storage. 


1 

j Per cent. 

1 

! 

* 

I 78 

Good generally; some injury stalk 
and cheeks. * 

2 

' 78 

' Ox>d generally; injury more pro- 
nounced on cheeks. 

3 

: 8 

Very g(x>d conditicjii ; injury very 
slight. 

4 

i i 

Good generally; injury very slight. 

5 

1 75 

Good generally; some injury stalk.*; 
and cheeks. 

<> 

1 

1 

f»<x>d generally; some injury on 
cheeks —injury very slight. 

7 

94 

.Severe injury extending to cheeks 
and stalk cavity. 

X 

! 94 

1 

\'cry spvc'TC injury and more ex- 
tensive on cheeks and stalk cavity. 

u 

Ih 

Very good cemdition; injury very 
slight. 

Check \<» 
Treatinent. 


Very gf>od condition. 

C^heck No 
rreatiiient. 

1 

Very good condition. 


• After approximately 10 weeks on <‘oiinuon storaj^e (iraiiny 
Smith apples were in stinilar condition. Acid injury h.id not 
extended f>r devclojied breakdown. 


Storage of Jonathans and Delicious. 

.\s raising the temperature of the soaking .solu- 
tion had given promising results in 1939, additional 
tests were carried out in 1940 with Jonathan and 
Delicious apples to determine the effects of a 
range of higher treatment temperatures on the 
keeping qualities of the fruit, in both cool storage 
and under common storage conditions. These 
apples were not submitted for analyses of .spray 
residues. 

Tile washing treatments included .soaking foi* 
two minutes, acid spraying with HCl l per cent, 
and per cent, at various temperatures ranging 
from 70-80 deg. Fahr. to 120-130 deg, Fahr. In 
eacli treatment the fruit received a final rinsing 
spray with water. 

Cool Storage, Delicious, 1940. 

The results with Delicious apples held in cool 
.storage for nine months are given in Table VI. 

In the case of Delicious all acid wash treat- 
ments injured the fruit. Treatments at tempera- 
tures above 100 deg. Fahr. cau.sed considerable 
injury and at 120- 130 deg. Fahr., with both 
strengths of acid there was more than 80 per. 
cent, of acid wash injury of commercial signifi- 
cance. 

Only small amounts of calyx injury occurred 
at temperatures up to 90 deg. Fahr., but at the 
higher temperatures wash injury extended around 
the .stem and elsewhere on the fruit. 

There was some calyx rotting in washed 
Delicious apples, particularly at the higher tem- 
peratures, and this was no doubt due to the fact 
that many Delicious have open calyxes and are 
thus more susceptible to calyx injury due to pene- 
tration of acid or soluble arsenic. 
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Table VI. — Percentage Wastage after Cool Storage, Delicious, 1950. 


Treatment. 

Total 

Wash 

Injury. 

Commercial 

Wash 

Injury. 

Mould. 

Breakdown. 

Superfidal 

&ald. 

Check — No treatment 

0*0 

0*0 

3-6 

6-4 

37 

12A — ^HCl I per cent., 70-80° F. 

13*5 

2-8 

8*2 

8-2 

4*5 

12C — HCl I per cent., 80-90° F. 

8-8 

4-2 

5*7 

137 

37 

12E — HCl I per cent., 100-110° F 

68‘4 

35-5 

9*3 

17*5 

9*3 

12G — ^HQ I per cent., 110-120° F. 

92*0 

66-4 

20*8 

10*8 

II-8 

— HCl I per cent., 120-130° F. 

90-100 

8o-o 

25*7 

11*5 

4*3 

12B — HCl ij per cent., 70-80° F 

13-7 

1*7 

2*2 

5-8 

4-3 

12D — HCl li per cent., 80-90° F 

17*1 

6-6 

2*5 

18-3 

5*0 

12F— HCl ij per cent., 100-110° F 

64*2 

44-1 

6-9 

II-8 

i 6-3 

I2ll — HCl ij per cent., 110-120° F 

79*3 

51*5 

i6-3 

i8*o 

14-4 

12J — HCl ij per cent., 120-130° F 

90- TOO 

8o*o 

20-8 

17*3 

11*5 


Table VII. — Condition of Delicious Apples Held in Common Storage after Treatment, 1940. 


Treatment. 

Calyx 

Condition After Storage Period. 


Injury. 

4 Weeks. 

6 Weeks. 

12A — I per cent. HCl, 70-80° F. 

per cent. 
10 

Good generally 

Good — fruit firm. 

12C— I per cent. HCl, 80-90° F. 


Good generally 

Good — fruit firm. 

12E — I per cent. HCl, 100-110° F. 

53 

Good — some injury stalk 

Fair — lacking crisp- 

, 

j^Grr-i per cent. HCl, 110-120° F. 

78 

cavity. 

More severe injuiy^ — stalk 

ness. 

Fruit softening in in- 


and cheeks. 

jured area. 

per cent. HCl, 120-130° F. 

8r 

More severe injury’ — stalk 

Fruit softening in in- 


and cheeks. 

jured area. 

per cent. HCl, 70-80° F. 

... 

Good generally 

Good — fruit firm. 

j^2.P. — li per cent. HCl, 80-90° F. 


Gopd generally 

Good — fruit fairly 

per cent. HCl, 100-110° F. ... 

40 

Some injury stalk cavity ... 

firm. 

Fruit commenc ng to 

12H — ij per cent. HCl, 110-120° F. ... 

75 

More severe injury — ^some on 

soften. 

Breakdown at severe 

Si 

cheeks. 

injury. 

per cent. HCl, 120-130° F. 

•Ml «* i 1 ) 

I Very severe injury — calyx, 

Breakdown at severe 


and cheek ; 2 apples break- 

injury — .some decay. 

lit - t - 

CheCk-^No treatment 

1 

down. 

Very good 

Good — fruit firm. 


t ♦ f . 

I • Table VIII. — Percentage Wastage after Cool Storage in Jonathans, 1940. 


. Treatment. 

Calyx 

Inji^. 

Add 

Spot, 

Total 

Wash 

Injury. 

Com- 

mercial 

Wash 

Injury. 

Mould. 

Break- 

down. 

Bitter 

Pit. 

Johna- 

than 

Spot 

•Ciieck — ^No treatment 

12A — HCl I per cent., 70-80° F. 
iaC — HQ 1 per cent., 80-90° F. 
I'zE— ^HCl I per cent., 100-110° F.. 

i2G^HCl I per cent., 110-120° F. ... 
12I — HCl I percent., 120-130° F. 
^2Brr-HCl li per cent., 70-80° F. 
L2p— HCl per cent., 80-90° F. 

— HCl I J per cent., 100-110° F. ... 
.1 2,H— -HQ I J per cent., 1 10-120° F .... 
HQ li per cent., 120-130° F .... 

36- 3 
22-1 
26*5 
327 

49*5 

37 - 1 
25-6 
33-6 
407 

58-4 

3*5 

7*9 

6*1 

”•5 

2*6 

2*6 

4-4 

14*1 

i 8-5 

24*8 

23*0 

31*0 

327 

54-8 

37-1 

24-8 

35-4 

46-9 

62-8 

11*5 

2*6 

0'8 

7*9 

12*3 

”•5 

6*1 

1*4 

9*4 

14*1 

7 - 0 
I41 
177 

8- 8 
107 

7-0 

2-6 

4*4 

61 

7-0 

7-0 

22*1 

24*0 

24*8 

29»2 

177 

13*3 

14-9 

14*9 

5*2 

t2*3 

22*1 

Bi 

i 

16*8 

7-0 

6*1 

I2»3 

2*6 

5*2 

2*6 

1*4 

2*6 

0*8 

6*1 
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The higher temperature treatments, which caused 
considerable injury, increased mould wastage 
and superficial scald and tended to increase break- 
down. 

Common Storage, Delicious, 1940. 

Delicious apples were harvested and treated on 
Sth Aprils 1940, and examined on 8th May, 1940, 
and again on 20th May, 1940. The details o£ 
condition after common storage are shown in 
Table VII. 

Small amounts of very slight acid injury, mainly 
in the calyx depression and to a lesser extent in 
the stalk cavity, were noticeable in Delicious from 
the higher temperature series in both the i per 
cent, and i* per cent. HCl groups soon after 
treatment. 

After one month in common store the number 
of fruits showing acid injury was found to be 
progressively greater, the higher the temperature 
of the soaking .solution, reaching 81 per cent, in 
the case of both i and i* per cent. HCl at 120- 
130 deg. Fahr. 



Fig. 14. — BU ckening tround the Calyx of Jonachsn 
Applea a# a reault of Waah Injury. 

The degree of injury was comparatively more 
severe in Delicious than in Jonathan subjected to 
the same treatment. In the case of Delicious there 
were a number of instances where acid injury 
extended to both the stalk cavity and the cheek 
of the fruit. 

After six weeks in common store Delicious 
apples in the 70-80 deg. Fahr. temperature series 
remained firm and in good condition, but a degree 
of deterioration was noticeable in others, being 
more pronounced in the higher temperature treat- 
ments. The deterioration occurred as slight soften- 
ing and advanced to breakdown, and in each case 
commenced in portions of the flesh adjacent to 
acid injury. 

Cool Slorofo, Jonalluiii, 1940. 

Jonathan apples were cool stored for six months 
and examined ex cool store and after post-storage. 
The results are presented in Table VIIJ 


As in 1939 all treatments caused some injury 
to the fruit. Most of the injury was browning or 
blackening around the calyx with practically no 
calyx rotting, but there was also some light 
coloured depressed spotting centred on the lenticels. 
With both strengths of acid there was least injury 
at 80-90 deg. Fahr. and most at the highest tem- 
perature. Acid injury at the lenticels occurred 
mainly in fruit soaked in acid at temperatures 
over 100 deg. Fahr. From the point of view of 
resultant injury, the temperature of the bath was 
more important than the strength of the acid. 

The acid wash treatments did not increase ordin- 
ary storage wastage and the treatments generally 
decreased the incidence of Jonathan Spot. 

There was less commercial wastage in the fruit 
washed in per cent, acid than in the I per 
cent, acid group or the control fruit. Consider- 
ing the effects on ordinary storage wastage as 
well as injury, the best treatment was li per. 
cent, acid at 80-90 deg. Fahr. (treatment 12D), 

Common Storage, Jonathans, 1940. 

In Tabic IX the effects of the various treat- 
ments on common stored Jonathan apples are 
shown. The fruit was harvested on 13th March, 
1940, treated 14th March, 1940, and examined on 
2nd May, 1940. 

There is no obvious explanation of the variation 
in acid injury which was evident in treated Jona- 
thans after seven weeks in common storage. 

Table IX. — Condition of Jonathan held in 
Common Storage for Seven Weeks after treat- 
ment, 1940. 


Test. 

1 

1 Washing Treatment. 

Calyx 

Injury. 

1 

Break- 

down. 

! Jona- 
than 
.Spot. 

12A 

r p«^r cent. HCl — 70- 

P. cent. 
37 

P. cent. 
20 

j P. <ent 

1 22 

12C 

80'^ F. 

I per cent. HCl — 80- 

27 

! 44 

T2E 

90" F. 

1 per cent. HCl — loO" 


20 

1 

44 

I2G 

1 no” F. ! 

i I per cent. HCl — no-; 


18 

I 2 I 

j 120” F. 1 1 

I per rent. HCl — 120-' 30 1 

1 

38 

•12B 

130 1'. 

xl [M’r cent. HCl — 70-' 

43 

9 

33 

I2D 

So^ F. i 

li per cent. HCl — 80- 


9 

25 

I 2 F 

90° F. 1 

1 per cent. HCl — 100-' 


x6 

XI 

12H 

no® F. 

x| per cent. HCl — ixo- 

22 

X8 

7 

I-J 

120® F. 

, xj per cent. HCl — 120- 

54 

4 

2 

Check ... 

X3 o®F. 

No treatment 

! 1 


15 

1 26 


• In treatment 12b, acia injury was more pronounced than 
in fruit from any other treatment. 


It was to be expected that injury would be pro- 
gressively grrealer in the higher temperature groups 
and particularly where stronger acid concentrations 
were employed. However, in the series using i 
per cent. HCl the lowest and the highest temper- 
atures showed injury while in the tests with 
per cent. HCl acid injury was more pronounced 
on fruit treated at the lowest temperature (70- 
80 deg. Fahr.) although a greater percentage of 
apples were affected at the highest temperature 
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(120-130 deg. Fahr.). It is interesting to note 
that similar effects were in evidence in cool stored 
fruit and the type of injury suggests some fault 
in the rinsing process. 


There was no evidence to suggest that the 
incidence of breakdown or Jonathan Spot after 
seven weeks in common store was influenced in 
any way by the treatments. 


(To be concluded,) 


Application to Purchase Tractors. 


In future intending purchasers of new wheel 
type tractors or new or second-hand crawler or 
cletrac type tractors should submit their appli- 
cations direct to the State Controller of Agricul- 
tural Machinery, Department of Agriculture, Box 
36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 

In the past, War Agricultural Committees acted 
as sponsoring authorities to these applications. 
Following a recent decision of the Corninonwealth 


Government, however, War Agricultural Com- 
mittees in New South Wales were disbanded as 
from the 14th March. 

The necessary application forms for the pur- 
chase of the machinery mentioned above are 
available from all local machinery firms or from 
the State Controller. Slmuld the Controller re- 
quire information additional to that supplied 
on the forms, reference will be made to depart- 
mental officers in the districts concerned. 


After>care of Reworked Fruit Trees. 


Besides the growth from the inserted buds or 
scions on reworked fruit trees, many growths will 
start from the stock below these points. On 
nursery stock these growths are generally better 
rubbed off on sight, but on established trees that 
have been worked over with another variety it is 
far better to allow some of the growths from 
below the inserted buds or grafts to remain. 

However, attention is required or these growths 
may sap the growths from the inserted buds or 
grafts. Some of the shoots from below the buds 
or grafts will show great vigour, and arc better 
rubbed off at once or they will be a constant 
menace. The weaker shoots are better allowed to 
remain, but should be inspected occasionally, and 
if any grow strongly they should be pinched or 
slashed back to prevent them sapping the growth 
from the inserted buds or grafts. 

The advantage of leaving some growth on the 
stumps of worked-over trees below the buds or 


grafts is threefold. In the first place, these 
growths provide some foliage to assist in the 
daboration of the raw sap. It must be remem- 
bered that by cutting back the main limbs for 
grafting or budding the major part of the foliage 
is lost, and the roots thereby suffer partial starva- 
tion till sufficient growth is made to restore the 
balance between root and top. Secondly, the 
growth on the stumps shades the bark from the 
sun and promotes sap circulation, which prevents 
the sun from scalding the bark and thus establish- 
ing entry points for wood-rot fungi. Thirdly, the 
extra growth assists in protecting the tender new 
shoots from the inserted buds or grafts from 
breakages by wind. 

Sometimes when working over established trees 
some limbs are left unworked; where this has 
been done it is often necessary to check their 
growth during the following growing .season, or 
they will sap the growth from the buds or grafts 
too much. 


Junior Fanners’ School to be Held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


A SCHOOL for Junior Farmers is to be held at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond, 
from 2nd to I2th July next. Short courses will 
be given in dairying, pig farming, poultry farm- 
ing and vegetable growing. 

In announcing this decision the Minister for 
Agriculture, Mr. Graham, stated that he appre- 
ciated the great national importance of the Junior 
Fanners’ Club movement, and he felt sure a great 
deal of benefit would follow from the instruction 
given to the junior farmers who would attend. 
Provision is being made for sixty junior farmers 
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to be present at the school — fifteen in each of the 
four branches of farming covered. As an addi- 
tional measure of assistance, the Minister has 
decided in this particular instance that no charge 
is to be made for tuition or for board and lodging, 
so that the school will be within reach of all club 
members, irrespective of their financial position. 

Details of the courses of instruction will be 
worked out bv the Organiser of Junior Farmers’ 
Clubs in collaboration with the Principal of 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
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Complete Power Unit 



•1“ FIG. 322S 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY 

SPRAYER 


and 


JETTER 



• Convenient outfit, assembled on a Channel steel base. 

• Easily and quickly loaded on waggon or utility truck. 

• The power is supplied by the famous Buzacott Pumper. The Pumper 
Engine may be quickly removed and connected to a Windmill Pump. 

• Capacity — 2 Rosebery nozzles or 2 Jetting nozzles up to 200 lbs. 
pressure. 

• This unit is fitted with a pressure regulator and easily accessible ball 
valves. 

• Approximate weight — 460 lbs. 


Ethylene Gas 

and full equipment for its application 
for the colouring of Citrus 

IS NOW AVAILABLE. 


Buzacott -W oLSELGY Pty. Ltd. 



Phone: MA6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
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D. D.T. 


(dichloro — diphenyle — ^trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2i% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloi^de. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (2S% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 2S0. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP (Copper Spray). 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. TARTAR EMETIC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD POWDER. Price lO^d. per Ih. packed in 

1 cwt. drums. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 2s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 16s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £5 14s. Od. Nett. 
SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycIe ‘'OHLSSON” PETROL ENGINES. Price £26 Os. Od. Nett. 


STAR 

ROTARY DUSTER 



Price, £11.2.6 Nett 

F.O.R., F.O.B. Sydney. 


Further information and Price Liat* from 

THEO. 0HI.880N, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

Tel.; STORE M3446. :: After hours; XJ 1379. 
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%kQS cotdributed ibe Gidoniolcgical btaiub 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN. 

WHEREVER (ram* such u wheat, oate, auuze, etc., are stored on the farm, in stacks, 
silos or other containers, particnlarly dnrinc the summer months, the problem arises of 
prerentinc or controlling insect infestations. 


Insects that Attack Stored Grain. 

Although a wide variety of cosmopolitan 
insects may be found in association with 
stored grain, during different periods of 
storage, they may be divided into two main 
groups, as follows: — 

(1) Primary pests — those which are 
capable of attacking sound grain; and 

( 2 ) Secondary pests — those which attack 
the grain after it has been damaged either 

by the pri- 

# mary pests, or 

through some 
other agency, 
and continue 



The Common Grnin 
Weevil. 



The Common Grain Weevil. 

Infestation of grain by this weevil usually 
occurs after the grain has been harvested, 
but on the north coast of this State, early 
maize crops may become infested in the field, 
and maize held there in barns during the 
spring and summer is frequently damaged. 
In the field, maize cobs with loose or poorly 
developed husks or with the grain exposed 
at the tips, and cobs that have been attacked 
by the caterpillars of the maize (or tomato) 
moth (Heliothis annigera), are most liable 
to attack. 

The eggs are laid in small cavities which 
the female chews in the grain by means of 
its slender proboscis or beak. During the 
warm weather, eight to ten eggs may be laid 
each day and about four hundred may be 
laid by an individual female 

llie small, whitejjegg, 
which measures about 
^ i/5oth inch in length, 
hatches in about three or 
four days during the 
warmer weather, but may 
require about nine days 
during cold weather. On 
hatching, the minute leg- 
less larva or grub usually 
bores directly down into 
the centre of the grain, 
but may tunnel near the 


Tha Angoumoit Grain Moth. 


There are four primary pests of stored 
grain, and these are the common grain weevil 
(Calandra orysae'j, the granary weevil 
(Calandra granaria), the Angoumois or 
common grain moth {Sitotroga cerealella), 
and the lessei grain borer (Rhisopertha 
dominica). 



r(Vu*‘ai Site 

The Letter Grain Borer. 
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surface, the tunnels becoming filled with 
white frass and debris. 

When fully-fed, the larva, which then 
measures slightly less than inch in length, 
is a pearly-white, thick-bodied grub. It 
enters its pupal or chrysalis stage in a cell 
at the end of its burrow. On first changing 
into the adult, the weevil is soft and light- 
brown in colour, but it remains within its 
cell in the grain until it has hardened and 
become darker. It usually eats its way out 
of the grain within a few days of becoming 
adult, the small circular emergence hole of 
the beetle showing in the seed coat. 

The adult beetle, which measures about 
3/i6th inch in length, is dull brown in 
colour, and its wingcovers are marked with 
four reddish spots. It is a typical weevil, 
and has its head produced forward to form 
a proboscis or beak, at the tip of which its 
jaws are situated. This weevil can fly 
readily. 

The period occupied in develojnnent from 
egg to adult, during summer, averages about 
four weeks, and adults that emerge during 
the spring and summer may live from three 
to six months. Under conditions in this 
State it is probable that six or even .seven 
generations may develop during the year. 

Stored grain containing less than 8 per 
cent, of moisture is not suitable for the 
development of weevils. 

The Granary Weevil. 

This weevil has a very similar life-history 
to that of the common grain weevil, and is 
similar in general appearance, but it lacks 
the reddish spots on its wingcovers, and has 
no wings. It is only occasionally met with 
in stored grain in New South Wales. 

The Angoumois Grain Moth. 

The caterpillars of this moth feed upon 
various grains, and although the ears may be 
attacked in the field, most damage occurs 
during storage, when generation after 
generation of moths may develop. It is a 
serious pest of maize and wheat. In the 
early stages of infestation, the injury is 
difficult to detect, as the hole made by the 
larva in boring into the seed is extremely 
small. 

The adult, which measures about inch 
across its outspread wings, is a yellowish- 
brown or buff-coloured moth. It closely 
resembles the common clothes moth, and 
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when such moths are seen flyinpf about grain 
it may be suspected of being infested with 
this common grain moth. 

The eggs are laid either singly or in 
batches upon or near their food, and as many 
as 150 to 300 eggs may be laid by an individ- 
ual female. The young caterpillar bores a 
hole into a grain and feeds within, until, 
when fully- fed, it eats out a tunnel towards 
the outside of the seed, leaving only a thin 
layer of the seed-coat intact. It then enters 
its pupal or chrysalis stage within the tunnel, 
and later emerges as an adult moth, which 
pushes ofi* the thin section of the seed-coat 
that covers the exit to the tunnel. 

The life-cycle, from egg to adult, may be 
as short as five weeks during warm weather, 
and numiKTs of generations occur during 
the year. 

The Lesser Gram Borer. 

This insect belongs to a family of beetles, 
most of the members of which are wood 
borers. The damage, which is caused by 
both the larvae and adults, may be distin- 
guished from that of the grain weevils by 
the fact that the whole of the starchy 
interior of the grain is destroyed, and large 
irregular pieces are eaten out of the seed 
coat. A considerable amount of floury frass 
also accumulates amongst the grain. 

The adult, which measures about % inch 
in length, is a dark brown, cylindrical beetle, 
and can fly readily. Its head, which is 
turned down, is almost completely concealed 
from above by the prothorax. 

This borer lays its eggs loosely amongst 
the grain, and more than 300 eggs may be 
laid by an individual female. The larvae or 
grubs which liatch after about five days, are 
able to move about freely and rapidly 
amongst their food, but they .soon enter the 
grain through any damage on the surface 
and feed within. The pupal or chrysalis 
stage is passed within the grain. 

The life-cycle from egg to adult during 
warm weather occupies from about twenty 
to forty days. 

Itch Miftt. 

Where insect infestations occur in stored 
grain, or in sheaves containing grain, mites, 
popularly known as “hay itch mites” 
(Pediculoides ventricosus) are likely to 
become abundant. These mites readily 
attack man, and their bites may cause m 
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irritating rash or itching swellings. They 
do not, however, feed for long on the human 
body, arid must feed on one of their normal 
hosts to complete their development. Stock 
fed on grain, etc., infested with these mites 
may also be severely attacked about their 
mouths and eyes. This mite, which only 
measures about 1/125 inch in length, is an 



The Grtoery Weevil. 


external para.site of insect larvae, and its 
normal hosts are the soft -bodied caterpillars 
of the Angouniois grain moth, the larv^ae of 
grain weevils and other insects which are 
commonly found in stored grain and cereal 
products. 

Other species of mites may infest grain 
which has a high moisture content or in 
which moulds have developed. 


Control Methoils. 

Prev«ntio]i of InfeitmtioiL 

The first essentia] in preventing the new 
season's grain from being attacked is a 
thorough and systematic clean up of all 
possible sources of infestation. Barns in 
which wheat may have been stored, even 
temporarily, should have the walls and floors 
swept and sprayed with kerosene or strong 
kerosene emulsion to kill all insects not 
removed during the cleaning process. All 
waste grain and sweepings should be 
removed and destroyed. 

All machinery should be examined and 
cleaned, and all second-hand bags should be 


thoroughly brushed inside and outside or 
dipped in boiling water and dried. 

Storage in Bulk. 

Grain on the farm is best stored in iron or 
concrete silos, iron tanks, or tightly-fitted 
bins. When these are thoroughly sealed up, 
there is very little variation in moisture con- 
tent, and the amount of carbon dioxide pro- 
duced by the grain is generally sufficient to 
prevent insect development. When storing 
wheat, oats or maize in tanks or silos, it is 
important to ensure that the grain is fully 
matured when harvested, and that it does 
not contain excessive moisture ; otherwise 
it heats, ])articularly if weevils are ju'esent, 
and moulds may develop. 

Storing Bagged Grain. 

Where silos, or tanks, etc., arc not avail- 
able and it is necessary to su^re grain in bags, 
there is a greater danger of infestation by 
insects. If the bags are to Ijc stored in a 
barn, it should be thoroughly cleaned before- 
hand. x\ barn with a boarded or concrete 
floor is preferable, and all cracks or open- 
ings should be plugged or closed to i)rcvent 
the entrance of rain. 'Phis will also make 
it possible to fumigate successfully, should 
it become necessary. 

When the grain is stacked in bags, these 
should be placed on a concrete or closely 
boarded floor, and arranged so that a margin 
one foot wide is left around the edges of the 



A GUvaaiaed Iron Grain Silo. 


floor. The roof should be constructed so 
as to remain waterproof, and the sides well 
protected to keep the bags dry. 

Encasing the stack entirely with malthoid 
or similar material, and sealing all joins is 
an effective method, and will also permit the 
stack to be fumigated effectively if required. 
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Fnmigatioa widi Carbon Bitolpbide. 

Should grain stored in silos, tanks, or 
other airtight containers, become infested 
with insects, it may readily be fumigated, 
and for this purpose carbon bisulphide may 
be used. 

This liquid, which gives off a gas heavier 
than air, may be poured into a shallow tray 
on top of the grain, or on to a bag placed 
on top of the grain itself, after which the 
opening or door should be carefully sealed.' 
Where gas-tight containers, or receptacles 
w'hich can be made reasonably airtight by 
sealing, are available, the carbon bisulphide 
is used at the rate of 5 lb. (approximately 
3 pints) to each 1,000 cubic feet the con- 
tainer will hold, no notice being taken of the 
actual amount of grain stored. A silo or 
shed that holds 1,000 bushels of grain when 
full, has an air space of approximately 1,300 
cubic feet. 

The gas is allowed to act for 24 hours or 
longer, but when the grain is required for 
seed purposes, the 24 hours should not be 
exceeded. After fumigation the tank or 
silo, etc., should be opened up to allow the 
fumes to escape. 

Warning: Carbon bisulphide is explo- 
sive, Carbon bisulphide has the disadvan- 
tage that its gas, when mixed with air,.vt 
is highly inflammable and explosive, and to 
overcome these hazards, non-inflammable 
carbon bisulphide mixtures, and mixtures of 
ethylene oxide and carbon dioxide or ethy- 
lene dichloride and carbon tetrachloride 
(three parts to one part by volume) are 
sometimes used. 


No light of any description {pipes, cigar- 
ettes, fires or embers, radiators, stoves, etc.) 
must be allowed in or near sheds or build- 
ings during the process of fumigation with 
carbon bisulphide. The precaution should 
also be taken of cutting off the electric cur- 
rent. Hot steam pipes have been known to 
cause explosion of this gas, and the steam 
should be cut off and the pipes allowed to 
cool before proceeding with fumigation. 

It should be realised also, that any fumi- 
gant that is toxic to insects is also toxic to 
man, and that it is necessary to take every 
precaution to avoid exposure to heavy con- 
centrations of fumigants. Some fumigants 
even may lack a distinctive odour at concen- 
trations toxic to man. 

Protection ol. Seed Wheat- 

Seed wheat may be protected from insect 
attack by treating with either magnesite or 
copper carbonate powder before bagging or 
storing. The dusts must be mixed with the 
grain in such a manner as to ensure that 
every grain is covered with a fine coating 
of the chemical. 

Magnesite is mixed with the grain at the 
rate of i per cent, (approximately 10 oz. 
per bushel). 

Where seed wheat has to be treated for 
"‘bunt,’’ copper carbonate is used at the rate 
of 2 oz. per bushel, and this also controls 
grain insects. 

Mercury dusts and copper oxychloride are 
also used to control fungous diseases of seed 
wheat (see Plant Diseases Leaflet No. 28), 
and it is possible that these dusts may also 
prevent insect attack. 


Mr. A. W. S. Moodie is the New Chief of Division of Plant Industry. 


Mr. a. W. S. Moodie has succeeded Mr. A. H. 
E. McDonald, recently retired, as Chief of the 
Division of Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Announcing the Public Service Board’s approval 
of the appointment, the Minister for Agriculture, 
Mr. Graham, said that Mr. Moodie entered on his 
new duties at a time when many problems and 
opportunities were arising in the field of agri- 
cultural production. 

Since February, 1944, Mr. Moodie had occupied 
the position of Chief Instructor of Agriculture, in 
which capacity he directed the activities of about 
thirty field instructors. In addition to his depart- 
mental duties, he was at present acting for Ac 
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Commonwealth Government as Deputy Co-ordin- 
ator of Rural Training, being responsible for 
the training of ex-servicemen in New South Wales. 
During the war period he acted for the Com- 
monwealth as Fertiliser Rationing Officer in this 
State. 

In his earlier position of Senior Agrostologist 
he had made a valuable contribution to the excel- 
carried out on pasture improvement in 
this State, and was primarily responsible for fram- 
^ ing the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, I94i» an Act designed to rectify the unsatis- 
factory position of rural tenancy, especially as 
regards tenants’ rights to compensation for im- 
provements. 
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BANISH WASH DAY DRUDGERY WITH THE . . . 
BREVILLE (NON-ELECTRIC) 5-MINUTE 

Washing Machine 

NOW AVAILABLE FOR EARLY DELIVERY. 

HAND OPERATED, this scientifically-designed 
Breville Machine with the compressed air and 
vacuum plunger will do the washing quicker and 
cleaner than any other known means. 

NO RUBBING OR BOILING. Hot Water plus 
Air Pressure and Suction as applied to the Breville 
Washer makes this the world’s best machine 
for easy and efficient washing. Only 5-minutes cir- 
culation does the job, and lt*s easy on the clothes. 

LIGHT AND SIMPLE TO OPERATE. When 
your child can reach the lever it can do the wash- 
ing. No back-stralning or knuckle-skinning. The 
Breville will produce whiter clothes than all the 
brute-force and washboards In the world. 

Write for full particulars. Absolutely no obligation. 



BREVILLE Electric & Battery Sets 

Limited eupplies of the following radios are available for immediate delivery, 

A.C. ELECTRIC OPERATED : Model 330— 5-Valvc Dual 
Wave — Good da)dight reception — Plenty of volume — 
Excellent tone. 

VIBRATOR OPERATED ; (uses 6-Volt Battery only) : Model 
367 — 5-Valve Dual Wave — Lovy battery consumption— Long 
distance daylight reception. 

Eithtr Model is available in your choice of Console or Mantel, 

A WONDERFUL RECORD. 

Two of the first three International Long Distance Receiving 
Contests conducted by the “Australasian Radio World’* 
were won by Breville users. The First Contest was won by 
Mr. Ern Neill, of Ipswich, Qld., with the wonderful record 
of receiving 1825 Stations on his Breville Receiver. 

The Second Contest was won by Mr. R. G. Cook, of Bowen, 
Qid.. who received Stations in 80 Countries on his Breville Set* 
Breviile's fine reputation as the Manufacturers of over 100, (XX) 
Breville Radio Receivers is your guarantee of complete 
satisfaction. 

Breville Radio Pty. Ltd. 

67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD. CAMPERDOWN. SYDNEY. N.S.W. 

Distributors in all Stotes of the Commonwealth and New Zealand, 

Thoiios LA 3688 (4 linos). Telegrams: ** Breville/* Sydney. 
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Paint 


striper 



Four other specially-designed tools, besides 
the Paint Striper are now available for 
working Masonite — two types of Scoring 
tools, a Chamfering Plane and a Pre- 
punching tool. Enquire about them. 


specially designed for pelntlng^in 

SCORED MASONITE 

Yes • • . we know Masonite can be efTei^livelr 
w€»rkeci and treated with ordinary carpenters* 
took* But here's something for the man who 
wants to do a job that is right out-of-the- 
ordinary* It's a special Paint Striper* 

When you've grooved your Masonite (probably 
with the new Masonite Grooving tool which is 
now available) you bring this cleverly designed 
striper into action. It works like a tennis couH 
marker* No ^Vobbly" lines: the paint goes 
where you want it — right in the grooves. 
Prke? Only 55/.. 

Obtainable from all MASONITE Merchants* 
Distributors and Stockists^ or the Corporation. 






MASONITE CORPORATION (AUST.) LTD. 
SALES AND SERVICES DIVISION 

369 ntt StTMt, Sydney S29 Cnilint St., Mntbonmn 
337 QnncR St^ IrblNine 31 CbMsnr St.. AdMartdn 
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PINEAPPLE RECIPES. 


PINEAPPLES are anivertally popular and lend 
themselves to many methods of serving. The 
flesh may be shredded, diced or sliced into rings 
— and eaten raw or stewed, or preserved for 
fntnre use. 

Pineapple added to apple jeUy, or to melon 
jam, gives a sett to the flavour. The skin and 
the core need not be wasted, bat can be boiled 
with water to extract the flavour, and then made 
into dessert jelly or used as the basb of many 
fruit drinks or pre-dinner appetizers. 


Preserved Pineapples. 

Preserved j)ineapples are a boon to a 
busy lioiisekee]>er — and tliey are easy to 
bottle. Whether they are diced, shredded 
or cut into rings, the best results arc ob- 
tained by precooking the pine for a few 
minutes before bottling it. The method of 
preserving is as follows: — 

1. l^eel the pineapple carefully, and wash 
it to remove any pieces of peel or sticks. 

2. Cut into pieces of any shape desired. 

3. Place the cut pine into a large pan 
and add any juice which was saved when 
cutting, and a little water (do not cover 
the fruit with liquid). 

4. Place a lid on the pan and heat until 
simmering, and cook for a few minutes until 
the pieces change colour — from 8 to 15 
minutes. 

5. Remove the pineapple and pack it into 
hot jars while the fruit is still warm. 


6. Add sugar to taste to the liquid left 
in the saucepan. There may not be suffi- 
cient syrup, but more water may be added 
to the fruit at this stage, if necessary. 

7. l^oil the syrup for 5 minutes and then 
fill the jars with it, whilst it is still boiling. 

<S. Remove air bubbles by running a knife 
down the sides and bumping the jar gently 
on the table. 

9. Place the rubber and lid on and seal; 
then place the jars in boiling water to cover 
them and process for 15 minutes, with the 
water boiling. 

Shredded Pineapple . — If bottling 

shredded pineapple, shred the pine, save the 
juice and add sugar to taste, and boil all 
gently together for 5 to 10 minutes. 

Fill the hot bottles with boiling pulp and 
process as above. 

Pineapple Rinys. — Pineapple rings are 
the most attractive pack and lend themselves 
more to decorative sweets and puddings. 
This pack is shenvn in the accompanying 
illustration. 


Pineapple and Banana Delight 

Pineapple and banana delight makes a 
simple, but very showy dessert; so, too, do 
‘^candlesticks.’^ 

Materials (to serve six persons) : — 

6 Rings pineapple. 

3 Bananas. 

Sugar. 
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Red jelly (make jelly and allow it to 

set). r/'i; 

Custard (i pint milk, 2 dessertspoons 
sugar, 3 level dessertspoons gela- 
tine V 

Method : — 

(1) Heat the milk and sugar until the 
sugar dissolves. 

(2) Beat the eggs well. 

(3) Pour warm milk on to the eggs and 
return to the saucepan. 

(4) Stir until it thickens, but do not 
allow it to boil. 

(5) Cool the custard by standing in cold 

water. i 

(6) Dissolve the gelatine in a little hot 
water. 

(7) When custard is almost cold, add 
the dissolved gelatine and stir in well. 

(8) Pour into a wetted scone tray and 
set until firm. 

(9) Cut the custard into twelve rings the 
size of the pineapple, using a scone cutter. 

(10) Place a ring of custard on six in- 
dividual plates and cover it thickly with 
sliced banana. Place another ring of cus- 
tard on top like a sandwich. 

(11) Top this with a ring of pineapple. 

(12) Chop the red jelly up finely and fill 
the centre of each pineapple ring. Surround 
each dish with chopped red jelly. 

Candlestickf. 

These are effective sweets for any party, 
|)articularly a children's party. 

They are made with a ring of preserved 
pineapple, with the core cut out of the 
centre. Peel half as many bananas as there 
are slices of pineapple. Sharpen each end 
of the bananas to look like a candle, cut 
them in halves and steep for a few minutes 
in lemon juice. 

Place each slice of pineapple on a small 
glass plate and insert a half banana in the 
centre of each pineapple ring. Cut a small 
triangular piece of pineapple and place it 
against the banana to form a handle. 


When cream is availabiei it may be used 
to decorate the edge of the ring. Slices 
of banana placed around the edge of the 
dish improve the appearance and add to the 
quantity. 



Piaetpple Rintff Preierved in n Glue Jtr. 

Note the method of packing. 

Fried Pineapple. 

Last of the recipes, but not the least 
important, is fried pineapple, which is best 
when served with grilled lamb chops. 

Dip rings of pineapple into flour, seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Heat enough fat 
barely to cover the bottom of the frying 
pan and fry until brown and crisp on the 
outside. 

Garnish with parsley and serve with 
^gnlls and bacon rolls. 


KEEP ON BUYING ViaORY BONDS. 
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VEGETABLE 

GROWING is of vital importance to your country 

GROW CAULIFLOWERS WITHOUT 6RUBS 


using 


NO-VEK/n 

OR 

WELLSPRAY 

IHDLSION 


D.D.T. DUST 
for dry dusting 


u iU U U ll 1 V if for wet spraying 

... to adequately control: 

Cabbage moth, thrips, white butterfly, aphis, 
rutherglen bug, jassids, green vegetable bug, 
potato moth, bean fly. 

RATES OF USAGE.— Wellspray Emulsion: lib. 
in 25 gallons of water. No>Verm Dust : Apply to 
growing crops at the rate of 20-28 lbs per acre. 

In the seed-bed to prevent mildew use “Nosco** Azurine 
Dust or a combined spray of Oxi-cop and Cosan 
Colloidal Syjphur. 

★ No-Verm and Wellspray Emulsion are manufactured by 
Australia’s foremost agricultural chemical manufacturers, 

LANES PTY. LIMITED 

69 Abercrombie 8t., SYDNEY. 

Stocks held by stordkeepers, nursery men, fruit growers* 
organisations everywhere. 

Remember *' It pays to spray the LANE-way.” 
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EGGINS-FOSTERS SEEDS 

For the FARM and GARDEN. In Bulk or Packets. 

Autumn and Winter Planting. 

8SBD OATS— We can supply the following specially selected Seed Oats remachined on our 
premises: Algerian, Sunrisa, Mulga, Falgnam, Balar. 

OBA88 8BBD8— BJi. XtaUan Bya, 8paolal Italian Bya, Wimmara Bya, OookaXoot, etc. 

CIiOyBBS — ir.8. Bad ClOTar (Cow grass), xr.8. Wliita Clovar (certified). 8nbtarranaan CRoTar, 
Snokling Clovar. 

OAPB BABBBT— A valuable green fodder for stock or poultry. 

BAPB — Dwarf Baaaz. A pulatuble green feed for all classes of stock. 

BTB COBB — Black Wintar for grain or green feed. 

8WBDB TUBBXPS — Champion Purpla Top and Orlmaon Top. | Relished by 

7XBDD TUBBZP — Mammoth Pnrpla Top. { sheep and other stock. 

FZBDD PEAS — Gray. Make excellent green manure. 

Dural'S— B’.S. Blua Piald. For green manuring. 

OBIOB* SBBX> — Now is the time to sow Onions. We can supply: Early Kontar Bivar Brown, 
Early Buntar Bivar Whita, Australian Brown Spanish, Barly Chrano, Early Barlatta, 
Barl^ Plat Whita, Whita Xmparial Spanish. 

TOMATO — We have stock.s of the following varieties; Bouga da Marmanda, Burwood 
Priia, Tatomold, Tatura Dwarf Oloha, Australian Barliana, Bonny Bast, Paarson, Davlin’s 
Choica, Marvana, Braak O' Day, San Mariana, Baeruit, Butgars, Margloba, Potantata. 

W^e can also offer otiier VEGETABLE Seeds in Bulk— BEETROOTS, CABBAGE, CAULl- 

FLOW'ER. LETTUCE. BEANS, CARROT. TURNIP, etc. 

Send your ordere and enquiriea to: 


L J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street^ Sydney. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. 


E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

Carrington Street^ Lismore. 
Phone 621 (3 lines). 


The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the 

Man on the Land. 


“MORRISON 

THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN WS 
TRAaOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK AM 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TEST1FY.-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRAUAN WSTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

«34 HARRIS STREET, ^ SYDNEY. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


BACTERIAL CANKER 
of 

Stone Fruit. 

F. L. Millthorpe, Plant 
Pathologist and 
A. E. Vincent, Fruit 
Inspector. 

BACTERIAL canker attacks all stone fruit trees, 
causing gumming and a sonr-smelting condition 
of the bark. It often kills Bmbs or whole trees 
and will attack buds, blossoms, leaves and 
fruits. 

This disease occurs throughout New South 
Wales and has caused serious losses of apricot, 
cherry, nectarine, peach and phm trees. Infec- 
tion of young trees is particularly severe, and 
Qsnally results in the death of the tree. 

Details of ssrmptoms and tentative control 
measures are given below. 

Symptoms. 

Limb infection results in the formation of 
of cankers of which there are two types : — 

(1) One form is characterised by the 
exudation of large amounts of gum. The 
l>ark dies and extensive brown discoloration 
of the outer tissues of the wood occurs. This 
condition is known as a ‘‘gummosis canker.'' 

(2) The other form of canker, which 
involves a brown, moist condition of the 
hark, first appears as a slightly sunken area, 
and it may be necessary to cut away the 
outer tissues before dead cells can be ob- 
served. In advanced stages such areas give 
off a sour, fermented odour which is res- 
ponsible for the term “sour sap canker.” 

The sour sap canker is often difficult to 
find until the spring, when growth of the 
tree commences, but the gummosis canker is 
readily seen by the copious exudation of 
gum. Collapse and death of a limb or tree 
may not result until mid-summer, when it 
will occur suddenly. 

Leaf infection produces a water-soaked 
spotting; these spots soon turn brown and 



Fig. 1. — Gummotit Canker an Apricot. 





Pig. a.— Young Plum Tree, ehowing Thin, Narrow 
Foliage aa a ReauU of Sour^aap Canker. Seen on 
the Upper Trunk and Crotch. 
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Fig. 3.-^Dicbtck of Leaders of Cherry, due to 
Stem Canker. 



Fig. d.'—Diebnek, of Aprteot Limb, which had 
Collapaad Suddenly in Summer 

2M 


drop out. Other foliage symptoms, parti- 
cularly of plum and peach, are seen as thin, 
narrow, often rolled leaves with a yellow 
colour. Blighting of buds and blossoms 
occurs, the former being very important. 
Wilting of the current terminal growth may 
result on young, sappy shoots growing in a 
moist atmosphere. Fruit infection of cherry 
and apricot is shown by depressed spots 
with dark centres and underlying gum 
])ockets. 



Fig. 5. — Leaf Infection of Cherry, ahowing Water- 
aoaked Spota, which later turn Brown. 

Caiue uid Disease Development 

The disease is caused by a parasitic bac- 
terium {Pseudomonas ccrasi var. prnni- 
cola) which infects the trunk or lower limbs 
during late autumn and winter. Infection 
takes place through cracks, wounds or dor- 
mant buds. The resultant canker spreads 
rapidly and grows until early spring. It 
stops extending when tree growth recom- 
xnences in the spring. Leaf and fruit infec- 
tion may occur throughout the growing 
season, but this phase is not common in 
this State. 

Control Moatnret. 

Experimental work is still proceeding 
with this disease; the control measures re- 
commended here must, therefore, be 
regarded as tentative. 

I. Pruning should be completed as soon 
as possible after leaf-fall. Pruning cuts are 
one of the main points of entry of the 
bacterium and a large proportion of infec- 
tion occurs through them if pruning is 
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Fig. 6.— Canker and Bud-tfumming reauUtntf from 
Infection through Bud. 


2. Spray with Bordeaux mixture (15-15- 
100) in early May, mid- Tune, and late 
July. The addition of gallon white oil 
per 100 gallons spray or a good spreader 
will increase the efficiency of the spray. 
These sprays will assist in protecting the 
trees from invasion by the bacteria. 



Fig. 8. — Cherrief Infected by the Baccerial 
Canker Organiam. 


carried out in mid-winter. Any pruning of 
cherry trees required should be done before 
early autumn. 



f BUflic «ttd OumoUttg of Aprieot 


3. Well-marked varietal resistance has 
been shown among English and American 
varieties and attention is being given to the 
production of trees worked on a framework 
of a resistant variety. Recommendations 
on this aspect cannot be given until further 
investigations have been completed. 



Fig. 9. — Fruit Infection of Apricot. 
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Seed Treatment for the Control of Bunt in Wheat 


Wheat growers arc urged to pay particular 
attention this season to the treatment of seed for 
the prevention of bunt or stinking smut, of which 
there has been a noticeable increase during the 
war years. The disease can be easily controlled 
if the recommended treatment is thoroughly car- 
ried out. 

Two methods are available, viz., drv-dusting 
with copper carbonate, copper oxychloride or 
organic mercury preparations, and the wet pickle, 
but the dry treatment has many advantages over 
the wet pickle, and has now come into favour 
generally throughout the wheal-growing regions 
of the world. Satisfactory dusts suitable for seed 
treatment are available on the market under a 
number of trade names. It is recommended that 
the directions given by the manufacturers be 
closely followed. 


To prevent the irritating effects caused by the 
exposure of the operator to the dusts, to ensure 
that every grain is sufficiently coated with dust, and 
for greater convenience in treating a quantity of 
wheat, something in the nature of a dusting con- 
trivance is necessary. For farm use an ordinary 
cask, fitted with slats inside to agitate the wheat, 
and mounted so that it can be easily revolved is 
really all that is necessary. The method of dusting 
is simply to pour a convenient measured quantity 
of the seed into the cask, add the dust and rotate 
the ca.sk for two or three minutes. 

Contract graders have introduced methods of 
dusting at the same time as grading. Farmers 
should make certain (a) that reputable dusts are 
being used, and (b) that the grain is receiving a 
thorough coat of dust. The dusts should be used 
at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel or 6 oz. per bag. 


Dairy Science 

Dairy science schools for those desiring to 
ijualify for certificates for milk and cream 
testing and cream grading are to be held as 
usual in country centres during the coming 
winter months, but the schools will be held 
only at those places where there is a guaran- 
teed minimum attendance of ten candidates 
for that particular school. 

Before a cream grading or cream testing 
certificate will be issued, evidence of twelve 
months’ experience in a dairy produce fac- 
tory (butter) will be required. Before a 
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certificate covering milk testing will be is- 
sued, evidence will be required to satisfy the 
Chief of the Division of Dairying that the 
candidate has had sufficient practical 
experience. 

Applications for attendance, accomimnied 
by a fee of los. 6d., should be addressed to 
the Under Secretary and Director, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., 
Sydney. The closing date for the receipt of 
applications is 31st May. 


Sheep and Wool Research at Trangie Experimrat Farm. 


Shf.ep and wool research at Trangie Experiment 
Farm is to be speeded-up during the next twelve 
Jtnonths. A wool laboratory and additional yards 
for hand serving, mothering, etc., are to be built 
to assist research workers of the Department 
of Agriculture in their search for knowledge cal- 
culated to raise the general standard of wool 
production and so place the indu.stry in a brtter 
position to coniijete successfully with synthetic 
fibres, 

“High cost of production, to which blowfly 
losses contribute largely, is perhaps the biggest 
handicap under which the wool industry is likely 
to labour when the fight for survival against syn- 
thetic fibres becomes intense, “ said the Minister 
•for Agriculture, Flon. E. H. Graliam. “The aim 
of research workers at Trangie is to breed plain- 


bodied sheep of good conformation, which will 
carry the maximum amount of even quality wool, 
and also be less liable to blowfly strike on both 
breech and body.” 

Trangie Experiment Farm was favourably 
situated for carrying out scientific sheep breeding 
and wool research work, said Mr. Graham. The 
farm had a flock of approximately 4,000 Merino 
sheep of Bundemar origin, a small flock of breed- 
ing ewes of pure Saxony origin and a line of 
Corriedale sheep. 

A veterinary officer of the Department of Agri- 
^oilture, who was specialising in genetics, was 
stationed at Trangie for the purpose of carrying 
out progeny testing work, wool research and 
other studies under the direction of the Director 
of Veterinary Research, 
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DRENCHING NOZZLE 


^ dose ' 

ADJUSTER 


INLET VALVE ’ 
GLASS RARREL 


V SUCTION RIFE 




SrCMACH^ 
WORMS 1 


/tfODUlC. 
[iAKCl BOmi. 
WHIPIVOlfMSA 


VOU can easily drench more sheep in less time with Sayers 
* Drench-or-Vax. It refills automatically, without risk of 
wrong dosage. And, it*3 convertible when needed for vaccinating 
or inoculating, with the same automatic action. 

LIVER FLUKE— Sayers GREEN SEAL (Carbon Tetra- 
chloride) Single Strength. Use a Drench-or-Vax gun. 

LARGE STOMACH WORMS— Sayers GREEN SEAL 
(Carbon Tetrachloride) Double Strength. Treat whole flock on 
first sign of infestation — generally about three weeks after rain in 
warm weather. Three drenchings are advisable. 

NODULE WORMS — Drench in April and July with Sayers 
Phenothiazine. Two drenchings arc essential. 

HAIR WORMS — Sayers BLU-NIK (Nicotine Bluestone) for 
the main mob, Sayers Phenothiazine for the “ tail Use a 
2-oz. Drcnchall or a Beaconray Pistolet. Repeat drenching as 
needed. 


CATTLE. — Drench-or-Vax is the perfect instrument for inoculating cattle as well. 
It is thoroughly hygienic. The automatic filling arrangement protects the vaccine from 
dust and germs. Further particulars may be obtained from the S.A.P. Rural Service 
at the address below. 


DRENCH-OR-VAX 


• I C • n F'th needle, nozzle, adjuetable 

. ID • V harness and mixing bottle. 

ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Smyen DroiehaJl Pietolet, non>automatic, 5 c.c. to 2 oz. £2 12 6 

Sayers Beacmiray Pistolet, 5 c.c. to 1 oz. £1 17 6 

If unobtamable locally, write, stating retailer’s name to 
S.A.P. Rural Service, SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 

53 Macquarie Street, Sydney. 
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TRAIN 

TIMETABLES 


Timetables are now obtainable ! Copies 
of new issues of both the suburban and 
country books are on sale at railway 
stations and bookstalls. 

Everyone must have one. It is just as 
important for a train traveller to possess 
a timetable as for a theatre-goer to have 
a programme. 

“ Timetables ” are very modest names 
to give these informative publications. In 
addition to including the departure and 
arrival times of trains, they supply a 
wealth of interesting information. 

They contain an alphabetical list of all 
railway stations, the distances and fares 
to them from Sydney, and their height 
above sea level — an important considera- 
tion when you are selecting a place for 
your holidays. 

Then there are particulars about the 
different kinds of railway tickets and their 
availability, the trains on which seats and 
sleeping berths are reserved, the meals at 
railway refreshment rooms and the trains 
on which refreshments may be obtained, 
the services of cloak rooms, the amounts 
of luggage passengers may take with 
them, the sending of parcels by the cash- 
on-delivery system, and the arrangements 
made for cartage of luggage and parcels 
to and from railway stations. 

These publicatioas also include maps, 
and calendars for the years 1946 and 
1947. 


STATION OWNERS ! 

We can eupply immediaiely:— 

Copper Bull Rings. 

Dagging and Sheep Shears. 
Tattoo Outfits. 

Hand Horse Clippers. 
Speying Instruments. 

Triple Crush Emasculators. 


W. JNO. BAKER, 

3 HUNTER STREET, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Established 1914) 

Since which date atsets exceeding thirty- 
•even million pounds in value have been 
administered 

aa 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOK),«ET 
nay be obtained on application to his 
Agent— the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Coaaell Street# 
(Box 7 A, G*P,0.}, Sydney. ^ 

M. C. NOTT# PubUe Trmimm. 


S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Rsilwsyt. 
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The Artificial Insemination of 
Livestock 

Advantages and Disadvantages. 


W. L. Hindmaksii, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Director of Veterinary Research. 


AS with aO new developments in farm practice^ artificial insemination is viewed with some 
misgivings by many breeders. Many adverse but nnfonnded statements and opinions not 
supported by evidence have been advanced to condemn this method of breeding. Tlere 
is^ however, nothing inherently wrong with the method, which is carried out in accordance 
with the principles of a^al physiology. On die contrary great benefit has been claimed 
as a result of the practice in those countries where artificial insemination has ken widely 
carried out. 

Experience at the artificial insemination centre which has been established at Glenfield 
during the past twelve monlhs has, however, indicated that in Australia, where the herds 
for the most part contain twenty or more milking cows and thus there is need for at least 
one bull to each herd, artificial insemination wiD lEuad its greatest use in making available 
to studs the service of an outstanding sire, or in the supply of semen from a high-class 
nre to farmers who cannot afford to purchase such a sire themselves. In the latter case, 
it will be necessary to reduce the cost of insemination per cow, before farmers will adopt 
the method. 

There is, however, another important aspect of. thb matter. Sterility is a cause of 
much loss of production in our milking her^ If an advisory service on disease of the 
breeding organs could be given concurrent^ with tike insemination service the high cost 
of the service would be justified. 


Ever since man has attempted to improve 
his flocks and herds it has been recognised 
that certain male animals have had the ability 
to impress their characteristics upon their 
oflFspring, and from the earliest times 
breeders have made wide use of such ani- 
mals in their endeavours to raise the stan- 


dard of their stock. However, the value 
of that method was naturally restricted by 
the fact that the number of progeny that 
could be sired by any one male was limited 
by the number of matings that could be 
made during his life. 



The Fi«t C»If 
Produced bv 
Artificial Inaemi- 
nation at Glenfield 
Veterinary Reaearch 
Sta.ion. 

Boni» lytb November, 
* 944 . 
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Developmnt of the Method- 

After the revolution in Russia and the 
establishment of the Soviet regime, the 
government there was faced with the prob- 
lem of improving the native flocks and herds 
with comparatively few high class males. 
Since so few good sires were available, 
Soviet scientists were given the task of 
developing a suitable technique for making 
maximum use of these animals. They made 
use of artificial insemination. The Soviet 
workers did not discover this method of 
breeding because Arab horse breeders arc 
said to have used it in a crude way in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and an 
Italian reported successful artificial insemin- 
ation of dogs in the year 1780. However, 
they did place the method on a scientific 
basis and developed the modern technique 
of collecting, storing and using the semen. 

The example set by Russia has been 
adopted in other countries, notably Denmark 
and the United States of America. As a 
result of the now world-wide interest, many 
advances have been made in our know- 
ledge. In Russia the work was planned 
as a State undertaking on an immense 
scale. The following figures illustrate 
this: — In 1930 the number of cows artifi- 
cially inseminated was 20,000 but in 1938 
the number had grown to 1,200,000. One 
bull was mated with 1.536 cows which pro- 
duced i,4C)o calves. In all. in 1938 it was 
claimed that 50,000,000 farm animals had 
been inseminated. 

In Denmark it is stated that there are 
eighty insemination societies which provide 
semen for 200,000 cows, and in the United 
States of America, in 1942, there were said 
to be sixty-four insemination associations 
each with a membership of over 1,000 cows. 

In Russia the work is controlled and 
carried out by State employed officers. In 
Denmark and the United States of America, 
the herds are mostly small — so small as to 
not justify the keeping of a bull on every 
farm. Hence it is easy to understand why 
artificial insemination made rapid headway 
in those countries. 

The Procedure in Artificial InseminatioB. 

Artificial insemination consists of tiie in- 
troduction of semen into the breeding otn 
gans of the female with instruments, 
whereas in natural insemination, the semen 
is ejaculated into these organs by the male 


at service. In natural breeding some 
millions of sperms are introduced into the 
vagina and mouth of the womb of the 
female. Only a small proportion of these 
actually gain access to the womb, and only 
one fuses with and fertilises the egg in the 
female organs. Artificial insemination makes 
use of this fact by spreading the semen of 
one ejaculation over a number of animals. 

The procedure is as follows: — 

I. Collection of Semen from the Male-- 
A number of methods of collecting semen 
have been devised, but that usually adopted 
is carried out by means of an artificial 
vagina, which is so constructed as to repro- 
duce in it the conditions of the natural 
vagina. It must, therefore, have the tem- 
perature of the animal body and the inner 



Diftgrtm fhowlag Conatruetion of Ajrtifiel*! Vtgloc, 

(t . — Outer cylinder. 

b. — Inner sleeve.. 

c. — Compartment for hot water. 

d. — Filling aperture. 

<•. — Rubber bands retaining sIwa’c in place- 
— Rubber funnel. 

g . — Phial foi collecting semen. 

lining must be moist and smooth. The 
artificial vagina usually employed consists 
of an outer cylinder, with a port for the 
intrcxluction of warm water, an inner lining 
of soft rubber and a vessel to collect the 
semen (see diagram). Warm water is 
poured through the port so that the space 
between the outer cylinder and the rubber 
lining is filled. 

Males must be taught to lead and trained 
to mount a female which is restrained in a 
breeding crush. As the animal is about to 
thrust, the penis is diverted to the artificial 
vagina. As soon as the act is completed 
the artificial va^na is turned up so that the 
semen collects in the glass container. 

2. Examination of Semen . — The examina- 
tion comprises measurement of volume, 
general appearance, and microscopic inspec- 
tion for activity of the sperm, number of 
sperms present and health of the sperms. 
Semen which is not of good quality is 
discarded. 
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3. Dilution of Sefnen , — ^The diluting fluid 
most commwily used is a mixture of fresh 
egg yolk and phosphates. In this fluid the 
sperms retain their activity for many hours. 
However, the semen gradually depreciates 
on storage, and although successful insemi- 
nation may be obtained with semen stored 
for six or seven days, it is the usual prac- 
tice not to use it after 96 hours storage. 

In the case of the bull from 4 to 5 ml. of 
semen are obtained at one collection. When 
added to three parts of the diluting fluid 
12 ml. are obtained. Since i ml. is sufficient 
for one insemination, twelve cows may be 
inseminated from one collection. Much 
greater dilutions than one of semen to three 
j)arts of egg-phosphate medium may be made 
and successful insemination in experiment 
work has been claimed by some workers with 
semen diluted fifty times. 

From the time of its collection and dilu- 
tion until it is used, the semen must be kept 
cool by storage in the refrigerator and 
transport in suitably cooled containers. 

4. rnscminatioti. — The diluted semen, 
measured into single doses in small tubes, 
is taken to the farm. The animals to l>e 
inseminated must be in season. A speculum 
is passed in to dilate the vagina, and with a 
syringe the dose of semen is drawn into a 
small bore glass or ebonite tube which is 
then passed into the mouth of the womb. 
The diluted semen is then injected into the 
neck of the womb. 

The Aihrantagei of Artificial heeauiiation. 

The advantages of artificial insemination 
may be summed up as follows : — 

(i) The great advantage already referred, 
namely the extension of the use of high 
grade males by enabling them to sire many 
more young ; with artificial insemination one 
bull has been reported to have sired 1,000 
calves in one year, and one ram has been 
mated with over 500 sheep in one breeding 
season. By means of artificial insemination 
herds can be more rapidly improved than 
with natural mating, and the services of a 
good \9gan can be made available to a number 
of small farms, the owners of which cannot 
afford to pay a high price for a well-bred 
bull. 

W2 


(2) It may enable breedii^ to be carried 
out with a good bull which, owing to acci- 
dent or other cause cannot mate naturally. 

(3) It enables progeny testing to be car- 
ried out more expeditiously. 

(4) The regular examination of semen 
ensures that only semen of good quality is 
used, and thus delayed breeding due to male 
infertility is avoided. 

(5) The .spread of some diseases of the 
genital organs may be prevented. 

(6) If the insemination is carried out by 
a veterinarian, the recurring service of cows 
affected with genital diseases and on this 
account sterile, is avoided. 

(7) A dairy farmer need not keep a bull 
on his farm, and thus the cost of maintain- 
ing a bull, and the danger of handling a bad- 
tempered bull, are eliminated. 

(8) Under suitable conditions semen cani 
be transported long distances. 

The Disadvantage is the Cost. 

The disadvantage of artificial insemina- 
tion at present is the cost. Items that con- 
tribute to the expense of the method are : — 

(1) An insemination centre must be 
established at considerable cost. High- 
class bulls must be purchased, suitable yards, 
crushes and buildings erected, staff em- 
ployed, and a motor vehicle for transport 
of the inseminating officer is necessar\*. 

The sires used should be progeny tested 
so that the capacity to transmit good 
qualities is known ; it is possible for a well- 
bred bull of good conformation to get pro- 
geny of mediocre quality. 

The staff handling the bulls and carrying 
the insemination work must be trained, and 
must include a qualified veterinarian. 

(2) The organisation of an insemination 
circle requires much work, as sufficient cows 
must be in the circle to justify the estab- 
lishment of the centre. 

Thus the cost of an insemination service 
may be high. The price per insemination 
in other countries is from 25/- to 30/- and 
may be as high as £2. The cost in New 
South Wales has not been determined, but 
an estimate based upon the working of the 
unit at the Glenfiefd Veterinary Research 
Station is being prepared. 
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-SHELL TELLS ”s No. 4 of a Serioo. 



SHEU 


designed and constructed a system for 

PIPING PETROL 

•II over blitzed England 

In 1941 h was decided to lay a great netwoiL of oil pipelines 
in England, since half her blitzed ports could not be used, and 
her roM and rail transport was under terrific strain. 

The responsibility of designing and constructing the whole 
system was given to Shell. 

Innumerable difficulties were overcome. All the pipelines 
shown by Uie thick lines on the map were ready three months 
before D-day, siq^ying high-octane aviation fuel, motor spirit, 
and kerosine^ f<w die great air offensive and the vast invasion 
army. 

Shell did it — was able to do it because Shell is trained to serve! 

You can be sure of SHELL Motor Oil 

THS SHEhl COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITEO rporatod in Gt Britain) 
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Our expert engineers will 
solve your transmission 
problems . . . without 

charge. 


MORE POWER 
FROM 

YOUR MACHINE 

Power Transmission constitutes a big 
item in the cost of production. 
Inferior Belting means lost power, and 
lost power means high production 
costs. Increase production, save 
money, specify “ MANGROVITE 
LEATHER BELTING” 


MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 


Charles Ludomcii Managvu Director 


49 YORK STREET ( ) SYDNEY 


STOP FLOCK LO^S! 





D rench your flock against Worms with 
PHENOVIS — if s your best insurance against 
flock losses from worm infestation. 
rHKNOVIS is based on Phenothiazine, the ONLY 
known drug effective against ALL three of the 
worst worm pests — NODULE, LARGS STOMACH, 
and BLACK SCOUR. PHENOVIS is swift-acting 
and harmless to sheep when used as directed—- 
it checks losses, and helps clean up infected 
pasture areas. 

PHtNOVIS is supplied in 1 lb. and 7 lb. tins In 
handy powder form, ready for immediate use. 
Mix with water and administer as directed. 




Registered Trade Mark. 

Available in 

1 LB, fINS — 7/.; 7 LB. BAGS ~ 6/8 PER POUND. 

Freight and postage extra. 

Supplier availmbh from 

ILS.W. Dhtributon: WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD.. ^ZCOS LTD. 

AN I.C.I. ANIMAL REMEDY 
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PARTURITION OF FARM ANIMALS 

Treatment of Abnormal Presentations 


Contributed by the Division of Animal Industry. 

PARTURITION is a normal physiological process whereby a yonng animal is bom. It 
differs from other such processes in that it is nsnally accompanied by some considerable 
pain and discomfort to the mother, and may even seriously endanger her Kfe if com- 
plications occur, making completion of the act without assistance .impossible. Under 
Australian conditions it b rarely necessary for assbtance to be given to farm animals, bat 
occasionally every farmer is called upon either to give snch assistance, or to help a 
veterinary surgeon or another man to carry out such work. He therefore should have 
some knowledge of normal and abnormal types of birth and possible complications. 


Anatomy of the Female Reproductive System. 

In simple terms this system consists of the 
uterus or womb, which is a sack-like organ 
connected behind through a round muscular 
opening called the cervix, to the exterior by 
the vagina, which is a membranous canal 
also in connection with the urinary system, 
(Fig. i). In front the uterus divides into 
two horns, which give ri.se to two narrow 
twisted tubes connected with the ovaries, 
which are suspended a little behind the kid- 
neys in the abdominal cavity. The whole of 
this system is lined with a sensitive mucous 
membrane containing in parts numerous 
glands, which secrete fluid to lubricate the 
passage. The lining of the uterus is parti- 
cularly adapted for the nourishment of the 
unborn animal. 

The Approach of Parturition. 

Termination of pregnancy is usually 
announced by various symptoms, varying 
according to the type of animal : — 

1. The udder, especially in young animals, 
usually becomes .swollen and tender and the 
swelling might even extend along the 
abdomen and between the thighs. Some milk 
is usually present at this stage, and in the 
mare, the teat becomes covered with a waxy 
coating two or three days before parturition. 

2. Usually there is some discharge im- 
mediately before parturition, and this in- 
creases rapidly over the last few hours. 

^ 3. The conduct of the animal changes con- 
siderably, becoming quieter and sluggish. 
Usually she seeks a secluded spot, and some 
animals, such as the pig and the dog, 
actually prepare a nest. 


Normal Parturition. 

This varies considerably according to the 
type of animal, and it is of particular import- 
ance to recognise this fact. 

I. Mare . — The process is extremely rapid 
and violent, usually being completed within 
20 to 30 minutes of the first serious labour 
pains. If no progress has been observed 
within 15 minutes of commencement it is 
evident that something is wrong, and if 
possible a veterinary sergeon should be called 
in immediately, or if that is not possible, pre- 
parations for assistance should be made. 


VAGmA qs UTER/ 



F20, 1. — The Generttive Orgtne of e Cow. 

2. Cow. — Labour pains are ijot nearly so 
violent and the whole process fs much more 
gradual. No anxiety need be experienced 
unless nothing appears to have developed 
after two or three hours of normal labour. 

3. Shee ^. — Parturition may be prolonged, 
especially if the young animal has died, even 
up to one day, but assistance is usually 
offered if a ewe is seen in difficulty. 

Put* MR 
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4. Sozv , — Assistance has seldom to be 
offered in this case. Although the process 
may be prolonged over several hours, usually 
it is completed within two hours, for normal- 
sized litters. 

Normal presentation is anterior, i.e., the 
fore limbs are usually presented with the 
head lying between them (Fig. 2), but some- 
times posterior, ue., hind limb presentation is 
encountered and may cause slight difficulty. 
Sometimes slight irregularities occur and 
may cause trouble. 

First the membranes surrounding the un- 
born animals appear at the opening of the 
vagina and these burst, discharging some of 
the fluid contents, which serve in part to 
lubricate the passage. Next the fore limbs 



Fig. 5. — Fore-limbf Preientiag Head Down Between 
tbe Fore-lioaiba. 

appear, followed by the head. After the 
head appears, the animal usually relaxes for 
a brief periotl. Next severe contractions of 
the uterus, assisted by the abdominal wall 
and diaphragm, force the shoulders and then 
the body through the passage until birth is 
completed. 

Abiwmal Parlnrilioii. 

Difficulty is encountered occasionally ow- 
ing to abnormalities either of the foetus 
(unborn animal) or the mother. The foetus 
may be too large, may be malformed, or 
possibly twisted into such a position that the 
process is rendered difficult or imposnble 
without assistance. Abnormalities of the 
moffier are rarely encountered, but may be 
due to deformed bones in the pelvis, or • 
simply to weakness or malnutrition. 
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Examination of a Difficnlt Cate* 

Let nature take its course as far as pos- 
sible, and realise that undue interference 
may cause serious damage whereas often the 
animal, left alone, will come through quite 
safely. 

I. Precautions , — As far as possible 
scrupulous cleanliness must be observed. 
This does not mean that strong disinfectants 
are to be used, as these are liable to cause 
far more damage than they are likely to 
prevent. The best preparation is to wash 
hands and arms thoroughly with soap and 
water, and to follow this by an application 
of , some non-irritant material such as 
paraffin or even some soft toilet soap and 
water. 



Fig. 6.-"-Fofe*iimbi PrcMOting. H«aa Back Reating 
an (he Shoulder#, the Neck tgAioaC the Brim 
of the Pelvt#. 


2. Technique . — Examination must be as 
rapid as possible, but should also leave the 
operator in a position to decide what treat- 
ment to adopt. Ascertain the type of pre- 
sentation, size of foetus, whether the foetus 
is alive or dead, and make preparations 
according to findings. Always bear in mind 
that most cases must be treated as simply as 
possible as the operator becomes rapidly 
exhausted. 


Instriimeiits Required. 

Soft cotton ropes about lo ft. long, pre- 
ferably flat with loops plaited at one end, 
two or three blunt hooks, and a knife of a 
t3rpe that can be used within an enclosed 
space, are usually required and should be 
kept on farms where such cases are likely 
to Jbe encountered, should veterinary assist- 
ance be unobtain^Ie. Befo^ using these 
should always be sterilised by benUng for at 
least 20 minutes, although m urgent cases 



Fig. 7.- Hind'liinbii and Tati Preaenting. 



Fig. 8. —Hocka Drought on tc the Brim of the Pelvis. 



Pig. 9. —Thigh and Croup PrcssnCatioo. 
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Fig, 10.— -TfUM to Fit Over Vagioa. 

this precaution may have to be neglected. 
These should therefore be kept in a clean or, 
preferably, sterile condition. 

Treatment 

Head and fore limbs presenting, with one 
fore limb crossed over the neck. {Fig. 3). — 

Attach ropes to jaw and free leg; push 
foetus from you ; grasp fetlock of misplaced 
leg and work into normal position. 

Head presenting, both fore limbs retained, 
bent at knee. (Fig. 4). — 

Secure the head by passing a loop round 
the jaw, push foetus back, secure the legs 
one by one, grasping the hoof, and bringing 
the legs up to the right position, then apply 
gentle traction. 

Fore limbs presenting, head down between 
limbs. {Fig. 5).— 

Secure each limb by ropes, endeavour to 
rotate head up to normal position by grasp- 
ing nose, applying loop to jaw, for assistant 

pull, at same time pressing poll back. 

Fore limbs presenting, head resting back 
m shoulders, neck jammed against pelvis. 
(Pig. 6 ).- 

Secure limbs with ropes, rotate head by 
pressure applied to cord attadied by loop to 
jaw, or blunt hook in eye cavity, at same 
time pressing back against chest. 

aee 


Normal posterior presentation. {Fig. 7). — 

Apply traction, if required. 

Hocks caught on brim of pelvis. {Fig. 

8 ). — 

Repel foetus, if possible; bring up limbs 
one by one, bringing the hoof towards the 
mid-line, the hock being directed towards the 
flank of the mother. 

Thigh and croup presentation. {Fig. 9). — 

Push foetus forward by pressing up- 
wards, and backwards, to convert to simi- 
lar presentation as Fig. 8. Secure limbs and 
proceed as in previous case, keeping up the 
back pressure. 

Points to bo Observed in Treatment 

1. Call a veterinary surgeon if possible. 

2. If compelled to carry out treatment, 
always observe scrupulous cleanliness. If 
any disinfectants are used, i per cent Lysol 
or some of the proprietory non-irritant 
disinfectant is satisfactory. If all instru- 
ments are thoroughly boiled and cleanliness 
observed, the natural defences of the body 
will be much more effective than any dis- 
infectant. 

3. The foetus should be withdrawn with 
as little damage as ix)ssible to the mother. 
To this end it is of great importance that 
the position of the various limbs be ascer- 
tained before exerting traction. Thus a 
simultaneous pull at a fore limb and a hind 
limb both presenting may lead to serious 
complications without assisting the case. 

4. Traction should be as gentle as pos- 
sible and timed to assist the normal contrac- 
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There is no 
Fumigant 
as deadly as- 


CVanogaS 

USE A REAL KILLER 

O^nogaS does not just suffocate the moving CMSW 

rabbits in the runways, but kills the last rabbit in | 

the deadends. 

Rough, Ridgy or Alluvial country — it is all the same f 

to Cyanogas. The dust coats the runways and the ||| 

gas rises, diffuses and destroys. i|:i 

frtCiAL ? 

Pump it in with a ** Buzacott ” Foot Pump Blower. 

au»Bia N ^ 


OuruT roa 
OUST rate 


NO FIRE PROBLEM .,. 1 . 

■ ^ ■ am mm ■ ■ aihovaatt -rassat ro cyanoca» 

vatvK awATt f mw i 

NO BLOWFLY PROBLEM 

the rabbits are buried. •"La"“ 

Has proved very successful for the fumigation and 
destruction of Foxes in their burrows and hide-outs. 

(^\AN0Gi\5 destroys all vermin — Rats, Mice, 

Weevil and other pests all over the world. 

Full stocks of Cyanogas “A” DUST now available. 

Write tor Free Booklet— ** CYANOGAS and How to Use It” 

Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY. 


Obtainable from all storekeepers throughout Australia. 
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Department of Agriculture, New South Wales. 



awkesbury 

Agricultural 

College, 

HCUMOND, N.S.W., 


offers lads of 1 6 years of 
age or over the opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough 
theoretical and practical 
knowledge of every branch of 
farming. 

Area, 3,500 acres; 1,100 
acres cultivated. 

All types of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry taught to ueet the diversifted 
conditions of the various parts of the State. 

Comprehensive machinery and equipment, including tractors. 

Suitable training for farm requirements in carpentry, blacksmilhing and saddlery. 
Extensive studs — Jersey cattle, pigs, sheep. 

Dairy Factory, Orchard, Poultry Farm, Apiary. 

Brick buildings, separate bedrooms, electric light, sewerage, unlimited water supply. 
Doctor in attendance. 


COURSE AVAILABLE. 

Agriculture Diploma Course (H.D.A.), of three years* duration, embracing instruction 
in General Agricuhnne and Live Slock. 

This course gives a well balanced combir. ilion of Classroom Tuition and Field 

Practice. 

Ertirance reqmremenii^lntermtdimk Certi/icote or an equivalent. 

TWO SESSIONS PER YEAR. 

First session commences early in February each year. 

FEES; £I6:I0;0 per session, covering board and lodging, tuition, medical. 


A liberal number of scholarships and bursaries is available. 


Write for further particulars, prospectus, and application forms to 
The Principal, or The Under Secretary and Director, 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Department of Agriculture, 

Richmond. Box 36a, C.P.O., Sydney. 
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lions of the uterus. The foetus should he 
pulled down towards the hocks of the 
mother rather than straight behind. 

After Treatment 

1. Having delivered the young animal it 
is probable that there is considerable infec- 
tion of the genital tract where interference 
has been necessary. Therefore this should 
be washed out thoroughly, preferably with 
a solution containing one tablespoon of salt 
to the gallon of water. 

2. Where the animal is weak a stimulant 
should be given. A good stimulant for a 
cow consists of Epsom salts i-lb., carbonate 
of ammonia i-oz., powdered nux vomica 
3“drams. This should be dissolved in one 
to two pints of water and given as a drench. 
Such a powder may be kept in packets and 
used as required. 

3. It is advisable to take the temperature 
of the animal for several days. Any rise in 
temperature usually indicates some inflam- 
matory condition of the genitJil tract, wliich 
should be attended to immediately. 

Complicatioiu. 

Metritis, or inflammation of the uterus, 
occurs occasionally and may cause death 
<iuite rapidly. 'Fhis is usually accompanied 


l)y loss of appetite, rise in temperature and 
a discharge from behind. 

To treat this condition, irrigate the uterus 
with a salt and water .solution frequently 
until the returning fluid is clear. Give a 
stimulant drench, and if the weather is cold 
have the animal rugged. 

Retention of the After-birth . — This 
most frequent in cows, although occasionally 
seen in mares, li the mare has not cleaned 
within a few hours it is usually best to re- 
move the membranes immediately. In a 
cow, however, they may safely be left for 
two days. Great care must be exercised in 
this operation as any rough handling may 
lead to serious results. The membranes 
should be "'peeled'’ off the maternal coty- 
ledons carefully. Removal should be fol- 
lowed by washing out several times as in 
treatment of Metritis. 

Other Complications. — The bladder or 
uterus may become e\ erted, and unless re- 
j)laced may cause the death of the animal. 
W'here possible this should be replaced as 
gently as possible after washing off adher- 
ing dirt, hair, etc. Recurrence is prevented 
by a clamp or stitches in the vulva. It i> 
best however to call a veterinary surgeon in 
such cases. 


Short Courses in Pig Raising. 

To be held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


A H inx>L <if instruction for pi^ rai.scr.s is to bt- 
held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Kich- 
niond, from 9th to 12th July next, inclusive. 

In announcing this decision the Mini.stcr for 
Agriculture, Mr. Graham, stated that the holding 
of the school had been arranged as part of the 
Department's general policy towards improving 
the staiKlard of quality in the pig-raising industry. 

The school aims to provide a short course of 
training in general pig raising, including special- 
ised instruction in the judging of pigs alive and 
in carcase form. The course will be open to 
persons actively engaged in pig raising. It is 
specially adapted to the requirements of j>ersons 


of mature years, and intending students must 
be over sixteen years of age. 

Xo examination is required for entrance to the 
course, the fee for which is £i 5s., which will 
cover lx)th tuition and board and lodging. Persons 
travelling by rail will be able to obtain return 
tickets at the ii.sual concession rate of single fare 
and one-third. 

.\pplic;ition forms and syllabus arc obtainable 
from the Under Secretary and Director, Depart- 
ment of Agricrilturc, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, 
with whom applications, accompanied by the nece.«^- 
sary fee, should ht lodged as soon as possible, 
but in any case not Inter than by uth June. 


Bownidlle Free of Cattle Hck— Restrictions Removed. 


Bowraville .\rea is free of cattle tick, and all 
restrictions imposed because of the outbreak in 
that Area in December, 1944, have now l»een 
removed. 

Afmouncing the lifting of the restrictions the 
Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham. 
M.L.A.) ^id that since the infestation was found, 
all sto^ over a wide area in the Bowraville 


l>istrict had been searched repeatedly, and stock 
on infested and in adjoining holdings had been 
treated at fortnightly intervals. No further cattle 
tick infestations had been found, although ticks of 
other types were present in large numbers. It 
was satisfactory said Mr. Graham, to know that 
this unusual spread of cattle tick had been effec- 
tively dealt with. 
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Bran, Pollard and Oats for Stock Feeding. 

The world food situation makes it necessary to mash, while bran and pollard can, if sufficient is 

reduce to the minimum the consumption of wheat available, wholly replace wheatmeal in the mash, 

by stock. The New South Wales allocation of 

wheat for stock feed has been reduced from pigs, well ground oats can replace up to 

10.00. 000 to 7,500,000 bushels. A record crop of half the wheat for pigs which are past the wean* 

8.000. 000 bushels of oats and the by-products of Jng stage, and pollard can also be used to a large 

three-shift flour milling must provide the feed extent. Pollard, in addition to replacing wheat, 

to replace wheat urgently needed for human con- ^ill help to supplement the meatmcal. as it is 

sumption overseas. considerably higher in protein than wheat. 

Oats, bran and pollard can best be used to re- ^ v, 

place wheat as follows: ^ For dairy cattle, crushed oats and bran and 

For poultry, whole oats can form half of the pollard can efficiently replace all the wheatmeal. — 

grain ration, or ground oats one-third of the G. L. McClymont, Veterinary Officer, 


It Pays to Feed Dry Cows. 


On many dairies cattle are brought straight from 
the dry paddocks, often the poorest on the 
farm, without any attempt to build up condi- 
tion to fit them for the strain of milk production. 
Good production cannot be obtained from such 
stock. Unless cattle are in good condition at 
calving, that is, with reserves of fat and protein 
built up during the dry period, milk production 
will never reach a high level. This is due to 
the fact that many cattle cannot eat enough feed 
for the high production of the first few months 
after calving, and must draw on body reserves. 
If these reserves are not available, milk produc- 
tion cannot reach its maximum. Also, there is 
more tendency to digestive disorders if, when 
hand-feeding, cattle are brought straight from 
poor feed on to a ration containing, perhaps, 
a large proportion of concentrates. 

A good general recommendation where cattle 
are not on first-class pasture is for the dry cows 


to be given 5 lb. of concentrates per day for 
six weeks before calving, in addition to a full 
feed of roughage. The food thus invested in 
building up the cattle is far from wasted. It 
usually pays for itself several times over. For 
example, 5 lb. of oats per day for six weeks 
before calving would take 15s. worth of oats at 
3s. a bushel. An increase of only 20 gallons of 
milk over the lactation at pd. a gallon or only 
IQ gallons at is. 6d. per gallon is rccpiired to 
pay for this feed. By building up cattle in this >vay 
before calving, an increase of from 100 to 300 
gallons over the previous lactations can be ob- 
tained. 

"Feeding for Milk Production,'’ the recently 
issued 32-pagc pamphlet from which the fore- 
going paragraphs are taken, is obtainable free on 
application to the Division of Information and 
Extension Services, Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Supply of Superphosphate. 


With the exception of essential reserves for 
vegetable growing and for the use of returning 
ex-service personnel for rehabilitation purposes, 
the supply of superphosphate made available for 
distribution in New South Wales this season 
by the Commonwealth Government has now all 
been taken up. It wll not, therefore, be pos- 
sible to consider further claims for supplies of 


superphosphate from the Contingencies Pool for 
cereal growing, pasture top-dressing and similar 
purposes, nor for supplies for the growing of 
fodder for dairy cattle, pigs and poultry in in- 
land areas, anef for irrigated pastures, except 
those from recently discharged servicemen. — 
,H. O. Benneti, N.S.W. Fertiliser Rationing 
Officer, 


Feed Flavours in Milk. 


Feed flavours are produced by strong smelling 
or tasting materials being absorbed from food in 
the gut and excreted in the milk. As this pro- 
cess usually only lasts for a few hours after, the 
food has been eaten, feeding immediately after 
milking will usually leave no taint at the next 
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milking. Cabbage, turnips, onions, garlic, rape, 
kale, lucerne, clover, silage and carrot weed are 
the commonest materials to be watched in this 
respect The absorption of feed adours from 
the air is rarely \o blame for tainted milk. 
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FOR BETTFR HFAITH! , 

enEAm PROpucmMi 



Meggitt’s Linseed Oil 
Meal is an extremely 
valuable concentrate 
for all classes of live 
stock. 

its high protein value 
and laxative medicinal 
linseed oil content 
combine to promote 


improved condition, 
growth and pro> 
duction. 

Supplies available 
through your Butter 
Factory, Produce Mer- 
chant, General Store, 
or Stock and Station 
Agent. 



MEGGITT LTD. 

Head Office: 67 York Street, Sydney. 

Bos 1555, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Works: Perramatta, N.S.W.: Port Addaide: Melbourne. 
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Why Not Your Own 

Shearing Plant? 

IT WOULD GIVE YOU BENEFITS EVERY YEAR. 

AMONGST THOSE BENEFITS ARE . . 

Lowest shearing cost. 

Shearing when you want to. 

Shearing sheep that you might buy in 
the wool afterwards. 

Interrupting shearing without cost to 
yourself in an emergency — such as 
bad weather. 

Doing the actual work yourself^ if you 
chiMise. 

Shearing the lambs just whenever you 

decide. 

Crutching before or immediately the fly 
strikes. 

Obviously your own labour and the 
expenses of running your own machine 
would coal you less than another man’s 
labour and the hire of his machine. 

It’s equally clear that a lower shearing 
cost isn’t possible. 

Remember, too, that this saving would 
be effected every shearing. 

FOR SHEARING THE FARM FLOCK THIS SELF-CONTAINED l-STAND PLANT 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. IT IS SUPERBLY EFFICIENT, THOROUGHLY 
RELIABLE, VERY CONVENIENT TO WORK WITH AND STRIKINGLY 
INEXPENSIVE TO RUN. CAN BE SET UP ON BLOCKS OR BOUGHT WITH 
THE STRONG ANGLE-IRON STAND SHOWN. 

Madm and Cuarantamd by 

COOPER ENGINEERING 
VfOVIfVt/ COMPANY Pn. LTD. 

g m 2||| |i|AJ*|r^^ Coward Street. Mascot, 

ll 111 till iIvvH Mail to Box 39. M««cot. 
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THE BREEDING AND FATTENING OF LAMBS 
On InigatioB Areas. 

K. R. Howe, Senior Sheep and Wool Instructor. 

(Concluded from page 176.) 

THIS artick was commented in March issue and was continued in April. To dale the 
author has dealt with the feneral requirements of the proposition — ^water, pastures, 
fodder— the dioke of breeds af sheep, and such aspects of husbandry as carrying 
capacity, methods of grazing, etc. 

In thb issue he discusses the fattening of lambs under irrigation and the problems 


of marketing. 

Fattening ProUenu. 

Fattening, or ‘‘toiling up’' for market, 
is in many cases, disappointingly slow on 
irrigation pastures. Generally speaking, 
little difficulty is encountered in this direc- 
tion during the summer months and the 
greatest difficulty is experienced during the 
winter. 

The problem of fattening, ironically 
enough, concerns sheep breeders on the 
intensive systems of irrigation such as the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area more than 
those on the Murray Valley schemes. In 
the case of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area there is, generally, very little grazing 
to be had from “dry areas" and, w'here this 
is available, it is usually some miles distant 
from the irrigation block. Consequently 
the sheep are for the most part dependent 
on irrigated pastures and crops. 

Whether stricter attention must be paid 
to the control of internal parasites, pasture 
management, possible nutritional and 
mineral deficiencies or combinations of all 
four, remains to be discovered, and compre- 
hensive research along these lines is 
desirable. 

From observations made over a wide field 
the problems of unsatisfactory fattening 
appear to be bound up with parasitic infes- 
tation and nutritional deficiencies. Most 
experienced sheep breeders adopt routine 
^nching with approved drugs to control 
internal parasites, as they find tliat rapid 
fattening of suckers or stores is well nigh 
impossible without first carrying out a 
drenching pTOgramme. Many lamb raisers 
have observed beneficial restdts from supple- 
naentaiy feeding coupled witli drenching. 
Ewes and lambs arc allowed access to chaff 
and grain by tneans of a self-feeder or baled 


lucerne, pasture or cereal liay, per medium 
of racks. 

The advantages derived from supplemen- 
tary feeding may be summarised as follows : 

fi) In conjunction with pastures it 
provides a balanced diet (balance 
between protein and carbohydrates, 
also a balance between food units 
and roughage) and promotes a 
healthier tone in the digestive 
system. 

(2) It builds up resistance to internal 
parasites, and cuts down the 
number of drenchings. 

(3) Sheep are less susceptible to 
enterotoxaemia. 

(4) It promotes maximum fattening 
rate. 

(5) It produces a firmer handling 
lamb, which carries better and 
consequently reaches the market in 
far better condition than lambs off 
pasture. 

(6^ Lambs which have lost their 
mothers, stand an almost equal 
chance, with the rest of the flock, 
of maturing to marketable weights. 

(7) It seems to sustain the lamb® over 
“dry" periods when tlie milk supply 
from the ewe is reduced and they 
would ordinarily receive a severe 
check. 

On one holding the writer observed the 
results of regular yarding {alternate days) 
of the flock and drafting off of the lambs 
to allow them access to the self-feeder with- 
out competition from the adult sheep. The 
owner claimed that the better finish and 
catiicr maturity of the lambs fully justified 
any time involved in mustering and drafting. 
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Lambing Schedules. 

By mating on green pasture it is possible 
to have crossbred ewes lambing by ist April. 
It is asking too much for a late dropped 
sheep to mate and lamb early, but providing 
particular care is observed in selecting 
the type of breeding ewe it will be possible 
to lamb them down as early as April. Many 
irrigationists have experienced difficulty in 
this respect, but in nearly every case the 
ewes were bought from a cold (late) dis- 
trict. 

Some breeders have found that a percen- 
tage of the ewe flock will lamb early and the 
balance a month or so later. Some even 
exploit this to ‘‘stagger” the lambing. The 
earliest dropped lambs are marketed by the 


Marketing. 

Comparatively short matings (six weeks) 
mean shorter lambings and with good 
pasture available lambs should be reason- 
ably uniform by the time they are fit for 
market. 

The age of the lambs at marketing will 
be determined largely by the early maturity 
of the breeds used and the weight of carcase 
which will give most satisfactory returns. 

Early-maturing lambs by Dorset Horn 
rams out of half-bred ewes (averaging, say, 
37 lb. dressed) should be ready for market 
by about sixteen weeks. Under very 
favourable conditions the age at marketing 
might be as low as twelve weeks. Slower 



Lamb* mt m 

The owner claims that access to the self-feeder without competition from adult sheep results in better finish and 

earlier maturity in the lambs. 


time the latest have dropped, thus spread- 
ing the strain on the pastures. 

It has been proved that it is possible to 
produce three lambings in two years in fat 
lamb districts outside the irrigation areas, 
and it should be possible -to organise such 
a programme under irrigation conditions. 

The summer lamb (i.e., the lamb dropped 
in the spring) has not been fully exploited, 
but very good returns have been received 
for crossbred lambs bred that way. 
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maturing lambs might take up to five months 
to finish. The export market requires the 
lighter type of carcase — consistent with 
quality— say from 32 to 36 lb. when dressed. 
This means that the lambs should be 
marketed when the liye weight is between 
65 and 72 lb. 

_ The home consumption demand is becom- 
ing more descriminating, favouring also, 
a lighter carcase (smaller joints) than in 
the past. Many butchers do not Uke to 
handle lamb carcases of over 40 Ib. 
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Quality and correct weight are, therefore, 
most important considerations, when arrang- 
ing for consignments. 

Lambs should be marketed in small, uni- 
form lots rather than large consignments of 
irregular weights, shapes and sizes. 

Where possible, the irrigationist should 
arrange for his lamb drop to occur before 
or after the season during which men in the 
better and longer established districts market 
their lambs. Happily, this can be arranged 
by revision of management methods and 
actually does occur, particularly from irriga- 
tion areas in earlier districts. With the 
provision of sufhcient pasture it should be 
possible to regulate production by timing 
lambing and maturity to strike the markets 
during the periods of comparatively short 
supply. 

This would have the effect of extending 
the existing marketing seasons, reducing 
marked fluctuations from peaks of produc- 
tion to periods of scarcity, and affording 
better prices of a more stable nature for 
all concerned, thus bringing the industry 
one step nearer to the much desired con- 
tinuity of .supply. 

Health of Stodt. 

Whilst it will be readily appreciated that 
slock on the high plane of nutrition made 
possible by irrigated pastures, should grow' 
up “sound in wind and limb,” it should also 
be obvious that in the event of an outbreak 
of disease or parasitic infestation, because 
of the high concentration of stock possible, 
mucli more trouble might be experienced 
on irrigated pastures capable of carrying 


8 to lo sheep per acre, than on ordinary 
natural pastures (rated at i sheep to 2 
acresL Furthermore, the damp conditions 
encourage the development of germs and 
parasites. The position has been very aptly 
phrased by one writer — ''Permanent pastures 
perpetuate parasites.” 

Many men subscribe to the idea that ample 
feed off-sets the effects of worms, but it 
would be more correct to say that the effects 
of worms off-set the benefits derived from 
ample feed. 

Those interested in irrigation lamb rais- 
ing should discuss this aspect of their under- 
taking with their District Veterinary Officer 
or Stock Inspector. He will advise what 
diseases and worms to expect and the means 
of preventing or controlling them. The 
breeder should make it his business to be 
prepared for any contingency in this respect. 

Concliuions. 

Successful sheep raising on irrigation 
areas depends on a number of factors, the 
chief of which arc: — 

(1) Wise utilisation of water; 

(2) Correct managcmeni of pastures; 

(3) Maintenance of a high quality breed* 
ing stock. 

(4) Provision for the production of 
fodder crops and the establishment of fodder 
reserves for drought insurance and supple- 
mentary feeding. 

(5) Adjustment of flock management 
methods to suit irrigation conditions. 

(6) Maintenance of sound health of 
stock. 


Noxious Weeds — ^Revision of Gazetted Lists. 


A coMi’LKTK overhaul of the noxious weed prob- 
lem throughout New South Wales has been 
planned by the Minister for Agriculture Mr. 
Graham. All Shires and Municipalities have been 
grouped for the purpose of holding group con- 
ferences to revise present schedules of noxious 
weeds. 

“Unfortunately, during the war 3^ears,“ said 
Mr. Graham, “it was impossible, owing to lack of 
staff, to give much attention to weed control. 
With the return of the Weeds Officer to the 


Department, however, a concerted effort is being 
made to catch up some of the leeway. I am 
anxious that uniform action be taken in all Shires 
and Municipalities on the question of gazettal of 
noxious weeds. Local Government bodies have 
Ixjcn grouped and officers of my Department and 
of other interested Departments will confer wdth 
eich group in order to revise the schedules of 
noxious weeds.” 

Recent group conferences at Warren and Bath- 
urst had been highly successful, said the Minister. 


Chick Senng Examinatioiis. 


Provided sufficient applications are received, it 
is intended to hold another chick sexing examina- 
tion on 21 St May. Those desiring to attend should 
make application to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farrer-place, Sydney. 


It is expected that further examinations will 
he held later in the season, hut this will be depend- 
ent upon the number of candidates offering. 
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Treatment of Warts on tike Udder. 


Warts, which are really small tumours, occur 
frequently on the udder and teats of the cow. 
They are seen more often in young than in old 
•cattle. There is some evidence to indicate that 
they may be infectious. When numerous, they 
make the process of milking difficult, and as a re- 
sult of the friction, particularly in stripping, they 
may result in sore teats. 

Warts are of different shapes; some are rather 
long and have a distinct neck; others are flat- 
tened, whilst others again are cylindrical in shape. 
Sometimes they will disappear spontaneously, but 
usually treatment is necessary. 

Treatment is preferably carried out when the 
cow is dry. Actual removal by surgical methods 
provides the best means of treatment. Where the 
warts are of such a nature as to be easily snipped 
off with sdssors, this can be done by the farmer 
himself. After washing the teat to remove all 
•dirt, it should be immersed in a vessel containing 
weak disinfectant for some minutes before the 
•operation is carried out. Bleeding is usually 


slight and may be controlled hy the application 
of “white lotion,” made up of ^ oz. sulphate of 
zinc, I oz. acetate of lead, and x pint boiled water. 
A white deposit will form in the bottle when it 
is allowed to stand. The bottle should be well 
shaken before the liquid is used. For safety the 
bottle should be labelled “Poison.” 

Where warts are flattened and extensive, the 
operation should be carried out by a veterinary 
surgeon. 

The application of various medicaments will 
frequently remove warts without recourse to sur- 
gical means. For this purpose castor oil applied 
several times daily, caustic solutions, and acids 
have been used with success. When strong caus- 
tics or acids are employed a ring of vaseline 
should be placed round the wart so that the mate- 
rial applied will not spread and scald the surround- 
ing skin. Treatment of w^arts by the application 
of the preparations mentioned requires persever- 
ance, since removal in this way is .slow. 


Curing 

Before sahing, hides and skins should be allowed 
to lie for a few hours after flaying in order to 
^ool thoroughly. Salting, however, should always 
take place within a few hours of death, otherwise 
the leather produced shows definite loss of qual- 
ity. It is very important that the hides and 
skins be in a clean condition, since the presence 
of blood, dirt and manure checks the penetration 
of the silt and also encourages bacterial growth 
with subsequent damage. 

Salt used for curing must be fresh, clean and 
free from earth and dht; salt which has been 
used before will not give the best results. The 
hides should be laid out with the fleshy side up- 
most in a cool, clean place and evenly and liber- 
ally sprinkled with salt. It has been found that 
hides need salt in amount equal to one-third of 
their butcher's weight. Calf skins may require 
up to one half their weight of salt. 


of Hides. 

If it is intended to keep skins on hand for any 
length of time it will be necessary to spray or 
paint them with an arsenical preparation in order 
to prevent the ravages of weevils or other vermin. 
A satisfactory spray can be made by adding i 
lb. arsenic and 3 Ib. soda to 5 gallons of water, 
and then boiling the mixture; when dissolved 
make up to 15 gallons of water. If preferred, 
arsenite of soda, procurable at most country stores, 
may be used in the .strength of i lb. to 5 gallons 
of water. 

Another preparation can be made in the follow- 
ing way: — Dissolve i lb. arsenite of soda in 5 
gallons of cold water; place i lb. bitter aloes in 
2 gallons of water and boil until the aloes are pro- 
perly dissolved, and add i pint of the aloes mix- 
ture to eveiy 5 gallons of the arsenite of soda 
mixture. The spray is then ready for use. 

Any preparation should, of course, be painted 
on the fleshy side of the skin. 


Farmers and Veterinanr Services. 


It is important to the farmer that professional 
services regarding the health of stock should be 
undertaken by persons properly qualified to per- 
form such service, points out Mr. H. M. Shaw, 
Acting Registrar of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Board. Registration of practitioners under the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1923, constitutes a safe- 
guard. Only persons of an approved standard 
Of competence are registered, and only those who 
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are registered may legally practise as veterinary 
surgeons. 

For practising professionally although unre- 
gistered, a person was recently proceeded against 
^ the Board at Albury, and fined £3 with costs. 
Other recent succesful prosecutions by the Board 
concerned the u«»e of the lettees "B.V.Sc'*, de- 
noting a qualification in veterinary science to 
which the veterinarian who emplcwed the letters 
was not entitled. 
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I Just one plate? Yes sir . . . one sturdy plate that 
stands up unfailingly under all sorts of tough conditions ... a 
plate that has been designed and built to give the most satisfy- 
ing and trouble-free service over an amazingly long period. 
This plate is the single plate in the clutch assembly of the 
powerful new Fordson '•MAJOR" Tractor. And, how much 
better than the multi-plate clutch! You have to try out the 
Fordson " MAJOR ” to know what this means in reliability and 
rugged performance. 

There are a dozen other features about the mighty Fordson 
" MAJOR "... fea'ures that make this the tractor investment 
of the year. You'll want to know 
about Fordson's Crown-and- 
Plnlon Drive ... its improved 
Power Take-off ... its inde- 
pendent Rear -wheel Brakes. 

Your local Fordson dealer will 
gladly give you all details about 
this greatest Fordson of them all 
. . . the “MAJOR.” 

9ot0 OiBtHbvtorm fur M.S.W. 

Motor Tractors Pty. Ltd. 

WBackconb* lb«M, T««Bf It Brid|« Sit., Sy^ey 
tabpkwM : B WM, B MM. 

Tatagnm: “Salmton.” Sy^My- 
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FOR REARING 
CALVES 
WITHOUT 
WHOLE MILK 


Containi: — Wheat Pollard, Maize Oil Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, Powdered Milk, 

Mutton Bird Oil, etc. 

Analysis: — Protein 20.23% (Whole milk 

Fat . . 13.13% contains 28.1 

Fibre . . . . . . . . 5.75% Protein) 

Directions: — For calves in poor condition and showing tendency to Scour commence feeding by adding 
one teaspoonful “VETAMAC” Calf Food to each feed of skim milk and stir in thoroughly. After 
several days, gradually increase quantity so that within about ten days the full amount of two table* 
spoonsful per feed is being given. Healthy Calves may be given the full quantity at commencement. 
If Skim Milk not available, give three to four tablespoonsful as a gruel mixed with about i pt. boiling water. 
No new Milk required, but if new milk is used, this should be diluted with an equal quantity of water 
(at blood heal) and two tablespoonsful “VETAMAC** Calf Food added. 

70-lb. Bags — ^Price 30/-, 

Obtainable from all Storekeepers or direct from 

Stock Service Department, 

A. H. McDonald & company. 

Branche* all States. 116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. 



QUIBELLS 

SHEEP DIPS ^ 

ARSENICAL POWDER. 


TAKE 

NO RISKS! 

Careful consideration in the 
selection of the Sheep Dip is 
of great importance. 

For more than 80 years Quibell’s 
Dips have rendered effective 
service to Woolgrowers. 

The ever Increasing popularity of 
Quibell's Dips is the most 
eloquent testimony that can be 
put forward for any preparation. 

NON-ARSENICAL LIQUID. 



KEROL — The Guaranteed Disinfectant 

(Made by the Manufacturers of Quibeil’s Dips.) 


DALGETY & COMPANY LIMITED 

ONC. IN ENGLAND) 

15 Bent Street, Sydney. Sole Agents lor Australia and N.Z. 
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FEEDS and FEEDING NOTES. 


Contributed by 

The Divieion of Animat Induetry 

THE NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF POULTRY. 

Practical Application of Results of Research. 

{Continued from page i66.) 

G. L, McClymont, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 

Facts and Figures on Feeding Poultry. 


NUTRITIONAL reqairemeiiU and practical 
feeding have now been ditcnised. In tkb 
section, the writer gives some osefnl data on 
feed consnmptioc, rliKosses the nse of grit, and 
two diseases rela'.CL to nutrition, namely, canni- 
balism and gizsard erosion. 


Food Consumption. 

Pood Consumption per icx) Chickens - 

too Chichi ns 

HVfAs after Hatching wilt eat, 

1st week ... lo lb. feed. 

2nd week 20 lb. feed. 

3rd week... ... ...30 lb. feed. 

4th week 40 lb. feed. 

Total Food Consumption. 

To 4tk week 100 lb. of feed. 

To 8th week ... ...360 lb. of feed. 

To I2th week 760 lb. of feed. 

To 24th week 2,500 lb. of feed. 

The feed required to rear one pullet from 
a day old to laying (approximately six 
months) is 25 lb. 

The feed (mash and grain per hundred 
hens per day averages 25 lb. plus green 
feed. 

Egg Produdtiofi and Feed Economy , — 
The average egg production for New South 
Wales is about 140 eggs per hen per year. 
By sound breeding methods, it is possible 
to increase production to an average of 200 
eggs per hen per year and, at the same 
time, reduce mortality and maintain egg 


weight and hatchability. The effect of this 
improvement in production on the economy 
of food utilisation is obvious from the fol- 


lowing figures: 

: — 


Egg Production 

Total Feed 


per Hen 

per Hen 

Feed Per 

per year. 

per year 

Dozen Eggs. 

80 

71 

II 

120 

75 

7 

160 

78 

6 

200 

82 

5 


The saving in feed from culling low 
producers and breeding for high production 
is evident. A hen laying 80 eggs per year 
requires over twice as much feed per dozen 
eP'c^s as a hen laying 200 eggs per year. As 
feed costs are the greatest single production 
cost, the improvement in returns from effi- 
cient culling and application of sound breed- 
ing principles is one which should be kept 
in mind at all times. 

The Effect of Restricting Feed Intake . — 
Good, well-balanced feed is not enough. It 
must be fed in sufficient quantities. There 
is a tendency when feed is short or the price 
of eggs low, and feed high, to restrict the 
amount of feed, in the hope that, although 
fewer eggs might be laid, the profit will be 
greater because of reduced cost of feed. 
However, American experiments have 
shown that reducing feeding take below the 
amount eaten when the birds have free 
access to it, results in lower egg production, 
greater amounts of feed per dozen eggs, 
and hence low^er net profits. 
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The fear of over-fattening birds with too 
much feed is unfounded. Birds which do 
become overfat in the laying season are 
either naturally low producers which are 
turning the feed into fat instead of eggs, or 
birds which are not getting a ration suffi- 
ciently high in protein to allow maximum 
egg production. 

Reducing food intake to seven-eighths of 
the amount eaten when given free access, 
resulted in a decrease in the number of 
eggs per hen from 182 to 124 per vear, and 
increased the amount of feed per dozen 
eggs from 44 to 5.6 lb. 

Full Feeding Pays! 

Shell Grit. 

The hard pieces of grit found in the giz- 
zard of fowls should be distinguished from 
shell grit. Shell grit is primarily a source 
of calcium, but is soluble in the digestive 
juices and does not stay long in the gizzard. 
The indigestible grit found in the gizzard 
is required by the birds for most efficient 
digestion of coarse feed. That it is not 
absolutely essential has been shown by rear- 
ing birds with no grit. They have been 
kept in normal health and production over 
long periods, and the efficiency of feed 
utilisation has been equal to that of birds 
with grit, provided well ground feed was 
given. However, with coarse feeds and 
whole grain, birds provided with grit showed 
better digestion. 

It is good practice to provide some grit 
such as gravel or hard granite in addition 
to shell grit if the birds cannot get sufficient 
from the ground. 

Cawiibalitm. 

Cannibalism is the vicious habit of picking 
toes, combs, feathers and vents. Once it 
starts in a mob of chickens or adult birds, 
the habit may quickly spread, and is fre- 
quently difficult to eradicate. 

The condition may vary from a mild 
feather picking in adult stock with few or 
no losses, to severe vent picking in chickens 
with heavy losses. 

Suggested Causes , — ^There is no single 
cause of the habit. Factors which have 
been indicated at various times are: — 

(t) Overcrowding, such as running too 
many chickens in the brooder, especially 
if it results in inadequate eating and drink- 
ing sface, or failure to reduce numbers of 
birds in a pen as they grow. 

tT4 


(2) Idleness, caused by pellet or all mash 
feeing and absence of litter, giving birds 
more idle time in which they might develop 
the habit. 

(3) Insufticient bulk in the ration. It 
is sometimes noted that where rations are 
largely made up of grain or grain meals 
with little or no fibrous feeds, such as oats 
or bran, cannibalism develops. 

(4) Deficiency^ of protein, especially 
caused by shortage of meat meal, has been 
considered to be a cause in some cases. 

(5) Insufficient salt in the ration has also 
been considered to be a cause. 

Control Measures . — ^Where cannibalism 
occurs, control measures along the follow- 
ing lines may be tried : — 

(1) Remove birds which have developed 
the habit. 

(2) Provide a self-feeder containing whole 
oats (this may be done from as young as 
six weeks of age), or include up to 30 per 
cent, of ground oats in the mash. 

(3) Bring the salt content of the ration 
up to 2 per cent, on an all-mash ration, or 
3 per cent, in the mash in a mash-grain 
ration. 

(4'^ If possible, increase the meatmeal 
content of the ration. 

(5) If overcrowded or with no range, re- 
duce the over-crowding or allow access to 
range. 

(6) If in a brooder house, check the tem- 
perature and see that it is not too high. 

(7) If the cannibalism is severe and the 
above measures are of no use, put red cello- 
phane screens over the windows of the 
brooder. This gives a red tint to the whole 
of the birds and prevents birds paying at- 
tention to the red vents. 

Guard Eromn. 

In this condition, which is very comrnon 
in young birds, the normal vellow gizzard 
lining may app^r rough or frayed, or may 
be absent, leaving a black or brown area. 
The cause appears to be dietary in origin, 
as rations will produce different 

amounts of gizzard erosion. 

The erosion starts as a smadl haemorr- 
hage in the actual wall of the gizzard. 
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IMPERIAL 



ftIVERSTONE MEAT 
CO. PTY. LTD. 

S 0‘Cofwi«N StrMt 
Sydney 


★BOVINA 

GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: Minimum 
Profnins 47 p«r cMf^ Minimum Minurnk 

i ns nth) 30 p«r cmL, Minimum Cmdt 
’«t 9 pw cnnf. This product it « ttock 
lick witkin tko moonina of tKo Control 
of Stock Foods ond Romodiot Ordor. 

★MEATMEAL 

GUARANTEED ANALYSIS; Minimum 
Protoin 60%. Minimum Fot 9%. 
Minor «l (ot otli) 12%. 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


W. ANGLISS A CO. W. ANGLISS S CO. REDBANK MEAT 
(AUST.) PTY. LTD. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. WORKS PTY. LTD, 
13<I9 Grot# Stroot 42 Bourko Siroof Stonloy Street 

Adoloido Molbourno Soutli Britbont 



Jmpprial 


CENTRAL QUEENS- W. ANGLISS A CO. 
LAND EXPORT (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 

Lokot Crook 54 Bri'bano Stroot 

Roekbompton Lajncoston 
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*'The Brand for the Man on the land" 

‘^ABERDEEN” 

B«cd. Trade Mftik 

For more than 50 years Smith Copeland & Co. have 
been supplying canvas goods of quality and value to 
the man on the land. Iheir famous “ABERDEEN’* 
brand is today a guarantee of good material* 
conscientious workmanship and long life. 

HORSE AND COW RUGS 
TARPAULINS — HAY STACK COVERS 
FRUIT-PICKING BAGS 
FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
••ABERDEEN” Patent FILTER WATER BAGS 

Stocks of D«D«T« available 

One-gallon tins of the famous insecticide, D.D.T. (four per 
cent.), ready for immediate use. 16/3 per tin, plus freight. 



For further 

leiofiisetion, call write 
or phone 


COPELAND 
& Go. Ply. Ltd. 
33 Regonl SI. 
Sydney 



MASTITIS SPBEJIDS 



Where Hysiene is Careless 

1MAST1TIS spreadti fastest iti the niilkins 
shed where faulty hygiene methods 
mean almost ecMiain infection. 

Good dairy managemeiil uiid l.C.l. 
Sodium Hypochlorite are your hot j*afe- 
fpiards against this costly scourge. 
Sterilise all dairy equipment writh l.C.l. 
Sodium Hypochlorite and wipe out the 
mastitis bacteria before it infects. 
l.C.l. Sodium Hypochlorite i.s eeononiieal 
to use and completely effective. Its 
powerful stc^rilising action stops the 
spread of mastitis and keeps your dairy 
and equipment free from infective 
bacteria. 


Dstsst Mrfy sigita of 
miutMi infoetion by 
toBting ro$mlorly m>i»h 
the Btrip tup. 


StDIIH 


HTPOCIIORITE 

tSH-HH Enquire at rtmr local butter faeiary or aeuat euptrUm^ 
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Whilst it is very common, it apparently 
<loes not usually affect the growth or mor- 
tality rate in chickens. However, in some 
outbreaks of coccicliosis and similar 
diseases, there has been found to be a higher 
percentage of deaths than would be expected 
from the cocci diosis, etc., alone, and in these 


cases the gizzard erosion is suspected to have 
increased the mortality. 

V’arious nutrients have been suggested at 
times as being the factor necessary for pre- 
vention of gizzard erosion, but so far re- 
search has not defined which nutrients are 
really involved, so that little can be done 
as yet as regards prevention. 


Preparing a Cow for Show. 


The first point 1<» consider is whether the laast 
is to he shown in the “dry” or in the “in milk” 
class. If in the “dry” class, the cow should Ik* 
mated so as to be witnin a week or two of calving 
at the time of showing. If in the “in milk” class, 
it js advisable to male her so that she will have 
•calved a week or two prior to show day. Mated 
in this way, the beast can he shown to best advan- 
tage, j>rovidcd other particulars as to condition. 
<tc., arc attended to. 

Work in preparation for showing should In-gin 
at least two months prior to the show. 

(V*ncentratc upon teaching the animal to lead, 
walk, and stand correctly, to In'conie used to hand- 
feeding, drinking rait of a bucket, and not to fnt 
when tied up. 

The animal should not he overfed, or fed with 
^oo much concentrates. The ration fed will de- 
pend on what fodder is available and the expense 
one is preiiarcd to meet. Oaten chaff, bran, 
•crnslied oats and linseed meal, together with 


lucerne hay, are ideal bxlders to feed when pre- 
paring a beast for the show. Ihc amounts fed 
will depend on the size of the animal and the 
quantity she will consume without getting too fat. 
The addition of linseed meal aids in the prepara- 
tion of the coat. 

About a week ])efore the show, the animal 
should he clipped all over, except the brush of the 
tail and the forehead. When clipped, she should 
he rugged and groomed well. Do not overdo the 
washing of a beast for show, A few days before 
the slx#w the horns may be scraped with a piece 
of glass bottle, and then smoothed with emery 
paper or whiting paste. As a final polish, rub 
the horn.s dry and apply an oily cloth (olive 
oil ) . 

Have a clean, attractive-looking halier to lead 
the beast around the ring, and concentrate your 
attention on making your !)east show herself to 
the best advantage. “.Showmanship” is every- 
thing when taking up the showing of cattle 
scrbmsly. C. G. F. Grant. Herdmaster. 


Grazing of Kikuyu Grass. 


Cattle should not be grazc<l on kikuyu grass 
until it is properly established. If it is fed off 
too early there is a likeliho<Kl of them tearing up 
the young runners. 

Kikuyu growls well on almost any class of land 
in all our dairying districts, provided the soil is 
Joose enough to enable the runners to develop 
rapidly and become well rooted. It forms a good, 
dense pasture, is useful in the control of soil 


erosion, and an effective smotlicrer of bracken 
fern and other weeds. Planting on land that 
is to be used for cultivation at some future date 
is not recommended, as once the grass is well 
established it is difficult to eradicate. 

A pamphlet on kikuyu grass is obtainable free 
on application to the Division of Information 
and Extension Services, Department of Agri- 
culture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Agricultural Societies* Shows. 


‘Sbcrbtaribs are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming sho>Ns; these should 
ceach the Editor* Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the 
month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified at once. 


1946. 

Albury Sheep Show (A. G. Young) August 6, 7 

'Condoboltn (N. J. Hanlin) August 6 , 7 

Trundle (W. A. Long) August 135 i 4 

Peak Hill (C. McDoWall) August ao, 21 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) August 26, 27, 28 

Forbes (J. T. Woods; September 3, 4 


Manildra (E. S. Parker) September 3, 4 

Young (T. A: Tester) September 3, 4 

Narrandcra (T. L. Bull) September 13, 14 

Murrumburrah (R. J. Simpson) September 24, 25 
Mangrove Mountain Agricultural 

Bureau (W. J. MitchelD September 28 

Albury (A. G. Young) October 8, 9, 10 
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The Competicion Peof at Hawkeahury Atfrlcultural College. 

Poultry Notes. 

May, 1946. 

E. Hadlington, Poultry Expert. 


Comiaents od the 1945-46 Egg-laying Competition at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Ix this years competition the general average 
production was 9.7 eggs per hen lower than 
last year, the comparative figures being 
195.17 in this test against 204.8 last year. 
It is probable that the several changes in the 
ration fed to the birds, due to shortages of 
foodstuffs, had some effect on production. 

The normal number of birds (540) com- 
peted, whereas, in the two previous tests only 
half that number of pens were made avail- 
able. 


The Breed Averages. 

The averages of the different breeds, com- 
pared with last year, are shown here- 
under : — 


1945-46. 

Breed 

360 White Leghorns 
1 14 Australorps 
48 Langshaiis 
18 Rhode Island Red.s 

1TB 


Average Egg 
Production, 

. . 194.2 

. . 200.5 
. . 194.9 

167.1 


I944-45- 


Breed 

180 White Legliorns 
60 Australorps 
24 Langshans 
6 Rhode Island Reds 


Average Egg 
Production, 

. . 20S4>S 

. . 203.31 

.. 211.58 
.. 187.83 


The Maia Prim Wiaaers. 

As was the case last year, most of the 
major prizes went to one competitor. On. 
this occasion the successful breeder was Mr. 
N. F. Judson, whose pen won the Grand 
Champion prize, for highest market value of 
eggs the Golden Egg for quality and pro- 
duction ; the James Hadlington Commemor- 
lUtion Medal for quality and weight of binla 
and wdght of eggs, the Emily Ri^tnaon 
Memorial prize for the highest comlb^ed 
points for pullets in the laying competition' 
and codcerels in Ae codcerd exhibition. 
He also won the prize for the highest inifi- 
vidtial score and a number of other stnafler 
prizes. This meritorious performance 
lows upon consistent successes in previoil8> ' 
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competitions^ and is further evidence of 
skilful breeding. 

In the light breeds section a new competi- 
tor, Mr. D. A. Cullen, won the Grand Cham- 
pion Consolation prize, also the prize for the 
highest group score and other minor prizes 
He was unlucky to miss winning the Grand 
Champion prize, after leading in value of 
eggs up to the end iof February. 

\\’imbleford Poultry Farm was again in 
the prize list, and won the Golden Egg 
tV)nsolation trophy as well as a few smaller 
prize.s. 

Mr. R. Thoroughgood won the |)rize for 
the highest individual score, light breeds, one 
of his group having laid 274 eggs. 

It was most unfortunate that the groun 
of Chinese Langshans owned by Mr. H. 
Holyoake. which laid the greatest num!)er 
of eggs, was disqualified on account of 
imder weight eggs. 

Full Report of Egg-laying*{Coinpetition. 

FULL details of tlu i<)45-46 ^Hawkeshuty 

Agricultural College F.ggdaying Cou\ petition arc 

available in leaflet form and will be supplied on 
' application to the Department of Agricuttitr, . '■ 

• Box 26a. ir.P.O., Sydney. 


Lower Egg Weight 

h is regrettable that after an improvement 
in weight of eggs over the past couple of 
years there was a sharp decline in this test, 
as will l)e seen by the following figures: — 


Indh*idtuils. 

'So. jH-r cu nt. 

Light Breeds 38 10.3 

Jleavv Breeds 32 — 18.0 

1944-45. 
Light Breeds 0 — 5 
Heavy Breeds 8 = 8,8 

J 943-44- 

Light Breeds 12 — 6.7 
Heavy Breeds 9 — lo.o 


Groups. 

No, iKT ocrit. 

15 := 25 
10 == 33 


3 == 10 

2 = 13.3 

5 = 16.7 

4 = 26.7 


Mortality aad Skknoit. 

The percentage of birds which died or 
were replaced owing to sickness was the same 
as last year, being 8.5 per cent, for both 
years. It is of interest that post mortems 
of the forty-eight birds which died during 
the 1945-46 competition, carried out by Mr. 
D. G. Christie, Veterinary Officer, revealed 



Throe of Mr. N. F. Judion's Group of Auitralorpo. 

Winners of the Grand Champion; the Golden Egg, the Judsou. 
the HadUngton Commemoration Medal, the Creocens, the Poultry 
Newspaper, the Emily Robinson Memorial and other prices. 

The hen in the centre laid the greatest nnmlx-r of eggs in 
the competition . 
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One of th« White Leghcrtii entered by 
Mr. D. A. Cullen. 

I'ue group won the Grand Champion Consolation 


that twenty birds died of leucosis^ eleven 
of ruptured oviduct associated with peri- 
tonitis, and the remainder from various 
causes. 

The Return over Cost of Feed. 

The cost of feeding based on ruling 
Sydney quotations plus delivery charges, 
was 8(1. per bird higher than last year, the 



White Leghorn of the Group entered by 
Wimhleford Poultry Perm. 
Winners of the Golden Egg Consolation Prize. 


figures being 8s. 3d. this year, compared with 
7s. 7d. last year, but the fact that about 25 
per cent, of maize was used for the birds 
in this test as compared with much less last 
year, and more wheatmeal had to be in- 
cluded, would account for the difference. 

The average return for eggs in this Com- 
petition was IS. 6^d. per dozen, or 
25s. o}id. per bird, and after deducting the 
cost of feeding— 8s. 3d. — a return of 
i6s. 9'}4d. per bird remained, compared with 
19s. last year. 

This, however, should not be taken as the 
net return from a commercial flock, as the 
average farmer had to pay higher rates for 
small quantities of feed, and was forced, 
owing to feed shortages, to use large percent- 



Mr. R. Tboroughgood'i Hen which won 
the Prisf for Htgherc Individual Score in 
the Light Rraed Section. 


ages of wheatmeal and ready-mixed mashes, 
which cost more than pollard and bran ; it 
is e.stimated that his cost of feeding was* at 
least 8s. 9d. per bird. Again, as the average 
production on a commercial poultry farm is 
much lower than in the Competition, where 
only pullets are tested, the average return 
for eggs is lower and on the basis of twelve 
dozen eggs per hen per year, works out at 
IS. per dozen, or 17s 9 d. per hen, 

which, after deducting 8s. Qd. for cost of 
feed, leaves 9s. per bird compared with los. 
on the same basis last year. 


The normal seasonal fall in egg production has wheat. If the present trends arc maintained, 
been more marked than usual this year, for two total controlled production for 1945-46 will be in 
reasons viz., fewer pullets raised and shortage of the vicinity of 49 million dozen. 

27a 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


R«gistar«d Stud Herds.. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.l.S.) 

H. F. Bradley, “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road, 

Invcrell (JerReys) ••• •• 

L. W. Campbell, '* Dunmallard,” Fern Hill 
Road, In vercll (Jerseys) ... ... 

E. J. Cattell, “ Kapunda,” Rob Roy. In- 

verell i Jerseys) • • 

E. Chegwiddon, Austral Park, Berry 

chHS'Lo.;- Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Mitito ... 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Invercll 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm ( Ay rs hires) 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

R. C. Dixon Elwatan. Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

C. P. Fairbairn, Woomarghma 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High Sohool, 

Nemingah (A.I S.) 

N. L. Forster, Abiiigton, Armidale (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Forster and Sons. Abington, Armidale (Jerseys) 
A. D. Prater, King’s Plain Road, Invercll 

(Guernseys) 

W. G. A. & F. T. Frcridenstein, ‘‘Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) . ■ . ... 

Grafton Experiment Farm (A.I.S. and Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Huristone Agricultural High School, Gien-i 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen Angus) 

E. L. Killen, ” Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 
Shorthorns) ... 

G. Knight, l annabah, Coon.ibarrabran 
Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrstiires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) i 

W. W. Martin, ” Narooiiia,” Urana Road, I 

Wagga (Jerseys) I 

Navua Stud Fann, Grose Wold, via Kichmondl 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen limes' 
(Jerseys) 1 

G. H. Newnan, ” BunnigaJorc,” Belanglo; 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

W. R. Racier, Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) ... 

D. B. Reid, ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen -Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 

P. S. Simpson ” Gunnawarra,^’ Gulaig;am- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

H. R Wmte, Bald Blair, Guyra (Al^rdeeu- 

Angus) 

Wollongoar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 


Number! 

Expiry 

Tested. 

Date. 


28 

129 

12/10/46. 

16/10/46. 

40 

*3/4/47. 

39 

21/7/47. 

121 

30/6/47. 

68 

i 4 /*/ 47 . 

25 

*1/9/46. 

85 

53 

23/7/47. 

9/7/46. 

6t 

29 

*73 

3 X 

*/. 3 / 47 . 

5/3/47. 

17/3/18. 

24/7/46. 

44 

28/8/47. 

XO4 

86 

*9/5/46. 

*9/5/46. 

107 

**/ 4 / 47 . 

47 

15/1/47. 

249 

30/7/46. 

*19 

*9/3/46. 

52 

21/7/46. 

257 

30/11/47. 

261 

60 

III 

6» 

25/Q/46. 

3 «/h/ 46 . 

3/10/46. 

i 

22/2/47. 

160 1 

*1/7/46. 

120 

8/10/47. 

•t<* 

18/3/47. 

38 

2/12/46. 

XIO 

16/10/46. 

86 

12/2/47. 

fix 

130 

23/11/47. 

26/6/46. 

167 

*9/11/47. 

*55 

15 

11/3/47. 
1/2/47. 1 

300 

97 

iou / Ay . 

i/s/46. 


Owner and Address. 


A. Young, ” Daylesford,” Cudal (Beef Short- 
horns) ... 

Hards Othar than Ragistarad Stud 
Hards. 

114 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Aboriginal Station, Brewarrina 

Aborifdnal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong... 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus ... 
N. Cameron, Montrose, Armidale (Late New 

England Girls School) 

A. N. Dc Fraine, Reservoir Hill. Invcrell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Bhsman Bros., Inverell I 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School. Molong 1 

F. J. Foy, The Valley Farm, Megalong 

Valley 

W. J. Frirclle, Rosensteiu Dairy, Inverell ... 

Goulbum District Hospital ... 

A. Hannaford, Braidnood 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 
Road, Inverell 

F. W. Hunt, Spifnccrs Gully... 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

J. H. Lott, ” Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Invcrell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department.MorissctMentalllospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Kydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

J. O. McGufiicke, ** Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy, 
Inverell 

K G. P. McLane, Ibis Valley, Swan brook 

S. W. Morris, ” Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell ... ... ... 

J. A. Murray, “The W’illows,” Keiraville... 
New England University College, Armidale... 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Invercll 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

G. T. Reid, ” Narreugullcn ” Yass 

C. K. D. Richardson, Kayuga Road, Mus- 

wellbrook ... ... ... 

V. J. Rolfe, “ Mount View,” Invercll 

St. John’s College, Armidale 

■ Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

1 St. Patiir .’s Orphanage, Armidale... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

W. J. Stephenson. “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ...' 
The Sydney Church of England (grammar 

School, Moss Vale 

J. M. Turnbull, ” Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 
Musweilbrook ... ... ... ...j 

A. B. Weidman, No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen! 

Road, Musweilbrook I 

A. B. Weidman, No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Rd.,' 

Musweilbrook 1 

A. B. Weidman, No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Kd.,! 
Musweilbrook j 

T. J. Wilks, ” Oaks Farm,” Muswel brook ...j 

A. G. Wilson, Blylhoswood,” Exeicr ...! 

C. Wilton, Bligh Street, Musweilbrook 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

23 

25/2/47. 

70 

6/6/46. 

*4 

20/5/46. 

*9 

29/2/46. 

xoo 

30/8/47. 

45 

25/5/46. 

=43 , 

3/5/46 

33 

20/2/47. 

21 

8/6/47. 

37 

26/2/47. 

3 * 

22/8/46. 

115 

29/1/47. 

25 

*5/4/46. 

25 

18/12/47. 

*34 1 

* 6 / 8 / 47 . 

5 

6/11/46. 

10 

1 / 2 / 47 . 

53 

xo/4/47. 

27 

16/2/47. 

2 

I 1/1/47. 

4 * 

26 / 6 / 47 . 

43 

1/4/47. 

20 

*5/4/46. 

79 

8/3/47. 

62 

26/7/47. 

57 

30/10/46. 

33 

25/6/47. 

36 

29/5/46. 

43 

8/6/46. 

21 

8/8/46. 

*9 

1 / 5 / 47 . 

63 

19/3/47. 

*25 

25/8/47. 

25 

6/9/ »6. 

167 

*4/7/46. 

lor 

3/7/46. 

18 

9/2/47. 

11 

20/2/47. 

26 

1/6/46. 

10 

15/H/46. 

37 

3/7/46. 

*3 

3 o/ii/a 7 . 

53 

1/2/47. 

48 

18/12/47. 

85 

20/3/47. 

68 

3/9/46. 

38 

6/9/46. 

57 

2/11/46. 

27 

*7/6/46. 

57 

6/6/46. 

54 

*2/5/46. 

*42 

*9/3/46. 


Tuberele-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tabercuUn test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Musweilbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Am. Max HxNRYt Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine), 


Tba ibllowing is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared tnrucellosii- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part Of the genera) campai^ against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the teting of herds in general lor this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, roistered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
lor the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefrt to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be ^uired, and thereafter annual tests, pro^'^ded that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are stricuy adWed to and that negative results are obtained at 
cadi test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 

Befistored Stud Herds. 


Bathiint Experiment Farm, Bathuiat. 

Campbell, D., ** Hillangrove,** Wamberal, via Goaford. 

Cocks, P. D., ** Condalarra,’* Miranda, 

Cowra BxDeriment Farm, Cowta, 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper. R. £.. ** Glengar,'* Capertee. 

Farrer Memortal Agricultural High School. Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B.. Gundnrimba Road., Loftville. via Lismore. 
Garxiron Battalion (and), Manly, 
dadeaville Mental Hospital. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, ScheyviUe. 

Grafton Bapenment Farm, Grafton. 

Banta, K. Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, Weal 
Pennant Hills. 

Hnwkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

HoDsnd, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Hnrlatone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Haybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen limes. 

Newington State Hoepital and Home, Newington. 
RIeketti, C. C., **Mangus,** Young. 

Rtverbia Welfare Farm, Yanoo. 

Rydaimere Mental HospitaL 
SStriey, G. F., ** Camelot,** Penrith. 

Upeton, H. B., Wattle Tree Road. Holgate, via Goaford. 
wagga Bxperixnen Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfdl. 

White, A. N Blakeney Stud. Orange. 

Wilttaina, G. ‘R. B., “Gwandalan/* GranfeU. 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanoo Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than ReglUered Stud Herds. 


A.G;H. (xz4 Australia). 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Caihtt Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. 
Bmn Plains Prison Farm. 

Glm Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innet. 

Goirfosd Farm Home tor Bovs, Gotford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 


Higgins, J. P., ** Korangn,** Camden. 

Llloi^be State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Moriaset. 

Orange Mental Mortal. 

PvTamatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

pBort and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawbetbury River. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

Tbx following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
tho requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Rngfatarnd Stud Hnrda. 

Armstrong, K. A.. ** Hcathfield," Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowta Experiment Farm (Ayishires) 

Dmartment of Education — Farm Home tor Boys,! 

lfcttagong(A.I.S ) ‘ 

Dixson, R. C., ** Elwaton,” CasUe Hill (Jerseys) 

Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Sborthorna)! 
Famr ^emorial Agricultural High ^ool, Neminghaj 

Fotstw and Sons, Ablngton, Armidale (Jerseys) 

Fofster, N. L., Abington. Armi^le (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Hann, O., Chatsworth Road, St. Matys (Jerseys) 

Hann, O., ** Bomerah,*' Barrington (Jerseys) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural C >llege, Richmond (Jerseys) ... 

OTL B. Pritchard, Bowl^ Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 

Hmatone Agricultural Hig . School, Olenfiekl (Ayrshlres) 

KUlen, E. L., Pine Par^, Mumbil 

McBachem, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MeSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros. “ Narooma,” Urana*road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Navua Stud Farm Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 
New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
Feel River Land A Mineral Co., Tamwortb (Poll Sbort' 

horns) 

Baper, F. S., Calool, Culcaizn 

Biverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 


5« 

29 

9 « 

44 

59 

179 

J4 

4 » 

It 

53 

76 

r6o 

Z30 

4 « 

86 

80 

X35 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


^mpson, F. S., ** Gunnawarra,” Gulargambome (Beefj 

Sn^boms) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangte (Aberdeen- Angns) 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

wScer, Jas. R., ” Strathdoon,” Wolseiey Park (Red 

Polls) I 

WMte, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wliitelaw, L. A., ** Wendouree,” Meniwa (Beef Short' 

boms) 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm (Guemseys) 

Young, A., ” Daylesford,” Cudal (Polled Beef Short-{ 
horns) 


Ifords Other ttmn Regbtered Stud Horde. I 

A.G.H.JiX4tb Australia) 

CaBao Park Mental Hospital j 

P ^ttto ent of Education— Farm Home tor Boya, 

Fairbri^e Farm School, Mo|ong 

Mdrisset Mental Hospital 

New Enrland University Collage .Armidale 

Olcanfe Mental Hospital 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat it Mitaoo Hlaoda Mental Hoapital 

Ro^PrmotAMted Hospital, Campecdown *^ Yaralla** 

Rydgl^re Mental Hospitel, Hydalmere ... 
Salwiy, A. £., Cobargo ... ... 


*^2 

xx8 

15.S 

25 

263 

79 

xzo 

*7 

66 


79 

X9 

63 

30 

«5 

94 

t 
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Max Hxxitv, Chief of Dlvieloa of Antama ladoetiy. 
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Let 

COOPER ENGINEERING 
Help With Your 
Post-War Plans ! 


Which of these units 
are you considering? 

I I Self-contained Shearing Plant. 

I I Overhead Gear Shed Installation. 
I I Lighting and Power Outfit. 

I i Engines (Petrol or Diesel). 

\ Jetters. 



Prices and Full Details From: 


COOPER ENGINEERING COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

Cr. Coward Street and Old Botany Road, Mascot (Sydney).. 
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It Pays To Top Dress 

The improvement of Pasture by means of Top Dressing with Artificial 
Manures long ago passed from the experimental stage. 

Many successful Farmers and Graziers have 
adopted the practice of Top Dressing pggture 
lands with superphosphate as a portion of the 
regular routine. In every case success has 
attended the application — yet it is astonishing 
that many practical men are slow to follow 
methods which have proved so advantageous. 

We now have available 

The New Oil-Bath Model 

Smith Broadcast Spreader 

with fittings for attaching to Motor Truck, Dray or Waggon. 

Will spread to a radius of 50 feet. Will sow seed satisfactorily. 

Will spread up to 4 cwt. per acre. Can be operated by one man. 

SIMPLE — ECONOMICAL — SATISFACTORY — EFFICIENT 

Can also be supplied in portable form with iron wheels. 



Don*t allow Trappers to Prune your Rabbits 

DESTROY THEM 

Use a Real Killer^ 

not just tuffocAle tko movins rabbits but 
has a gas that rises and kills tbem in the dead ends. 
Destroy them in their natural home — ^the warren. 
Digging out is a slow, costly and nerer-ending method, oTen more so in rough, ridgy 
and allttjial country — ^and this is the ideal place for Cyanogas. No fire problem and 
no blowfly problem-— the rabbits are buried. 

Has proved very successful for the fumigation and destruction of Foxes in their 
burrows and hide-outs. 



Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA 6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY. 

ORDER NOW — IMMEDIATE DEUVERY. 
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EDITORIAL 

Selling Our Wool Clip. 


FOR the first time m seven years Anstralia^s 
wool clip will be sold by aaction when the sales 
commence next spring. Acquisition by the 
British Government under the appraisement 
system, which served the industry so well during 
wartime, will ierminate. 

While *idmitting tlie benefit and wisdom 
of the acquisition scheme, few woolgrowcrs 
make any attempt to liide their enthusiasm 
for a return to auctioning the clip. Confi- 
dently they predict a substantial increase in 
prices. In part, the prediction may prove 
correct, in that keen demand for combing 
wools of good quality will almost certainly 
result in an improvement on appraisement 
price levels for those types. But what of 
other types? They, and ‘‘piece” lots, have 
a big bearing on the total return for the clip, 
and the individual is more vitally interested 
in his total wool cheque than in what he 
gets for a few bales of top-grade wool. And 


the words “few bales” need emphasising, be- 
cause Australia’s total clip is made i;p very 
largely of wool from small flocks. Clips from 
small flocks generally show greater variation 
than those from large flocks, which allow of 
greater scope for specialised breeding and 
Iiusbandry programmes. 

Warning sheepmen that whatever benefits 
may result from a return to auction sales 
would not be wholly automatic, the Depart- 
ment’s Sheep and Wool Expert recently 
mentioned two points which will bear re- 
peating. The first was that there is, in 
Australia, a large carry-over of second-grade 
wools (comj)rising largely, short fibred, 
burry, seedy wools which are relatively ex- 
pensive to manufacture ) from the acquisi- 
tion scheme. Approximately qjA million 
bales was the quantity mentioned. 

Secondly, buyers would be tempted more 
readily if the classes of wool they were 
seeking were available in large parcels. This 
suggests that growers would be wise to 
class their clips in fewer lines than were per- 
haps necessary under the appraisement 
scheme, which provided for well over one 
thousand types. It was still advisable, how- 
ever, that each class should be even in 
length, quality and condition, and that fleece 
lines be free of unsound wools, but it was 
now unnecessary to differentiate between 
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lines merely because of slight variations in 
colour. 

Joint Organisation (or, simply, J.O.), 
which represents British and Dominion in- 
terests, has been set up mainly to dispose 
of the carry-over stocks of low-grade wool 
from the acquisition scheme. J.O. has 
authority to purchase as well as to sell, so 
that it might function as an equalising in- 
strument. It hopes to clear the carry-over 
wools in the next fourteen years by feeding 
into the auctions a portion each year. This 
will need the keenest of judgment to pre- 
vent depression of prices in those particular 
classes. One unknown factor which can 
upset that judgment is the amount of in- 
ferior types which growers will offer each 
season. 

Competition is the main merit of the 
auction system of selling. The system is 
robbed of that merit in relation to any type 
of wool if more of that type is submitted 
than is required to meet the demand. Even 
admitting the abnormal circumstances during 
the war, the fact that, with woollen mills 
in allied countries working at full pressure, 
there still remains a surplus of 4 }^ million 


bales of lower grade types, seems to in- 
dictate that woolgrowers should exert every 
effort to reduce the proportion of inferior 
types. 

Apart from careless breeding there are 
other price-reducing factors which are too 
commonly neglected by sheepmen. Burry 
and seedy wools are unavoidable in many 
parts of the State, but the dust nuisance can 
be reduced by avoiding unnecessary hand- 
ling of sheep in dusty yards. Far too much 
wool is damaged by the careless use of 
blowfly specifics which discolour the fleece. 
Brand marks which cannot be removed by 
scouring are still the bugbear of manufac- 
turers. When brands remain plainly visible 
at shearing time, it would often pay to re- 
move them with hand shears prior to the 
general shearing. 

These may appear to be small items in 
an industry worth i6o-million to Australia 
each year, but that huge total is made up 
largely of returns from so many small clips 
that even small losses, if experienced in 
most clips, can amount in total to an enor- 
mous drain on the industry. 


Farm Record Books Available. 


Fakmer.s may now procure farm record books 
from the Department of Agriculture for the 
nominal sum of Iw'o shillings and sixpence 
(2S. 6s.). 

These books contain simplified and well-tested 
records for entering all receipts and expenses and 
for making an inventory of farm assets. They 
contain also records for noting crop acreages and 
production, quantities of feed used, changes in 
livestock numbers and the allocation of labour- 
time between different farm enterprises. During 
the past three years these record books have been 
tested out by several hundred farmers and found 
practicable for farm conditions. 

The record books show how to analyse and 
interpret the records at the end of the year. They 


are designed for the twelve months commencing 
1st July, 1946. 

There are three types of record books, suitable 
for the following farming types: — 

(1) Wheat, mixed w'heat-shcep and grazing. 

(2) Dairying. 

(3) Horticulture (fruit or vegetables) and 
poultry. 

The horticultural l>ook contains several special 
records for orchardists. 

When making application the type of farming 
carried out should be stated. Applications, 
accompanied by a postal note for two and sixpence 
should be forwarded to: — The Chief, 
Division of Information and Extension Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36A. G.P.O., 
Sydney. 


Catde Tick at 

In a statement concerning the precautions neces- 
sitated by the recent discovery of cattle tick at 
Alice Springs, the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. 
Graham, announced that certain restrictions on 
the movement of cattle and horses from South 
Australia by rail have now been introduced. 

2S2 


Ahce Springs. 

Persons contemplating the movement of cattle and 
those stabled and groomed) from 
South Australia to New South Wales are advised 
first to make contact with the Department of 
Agriculture in South Australia or in this State, 
or with the Inspector of Stock at Broken Hill 
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STABIUTY IN POST-WAR POTATO PRODUCTION. 
Value of Sound Cultural Practices.'^ 


A. C. Orman. H.D.A., Special Agricultural Instructor. 

WITH the end of the war, and the nation’s potato requirements restored to something 
approximating the pro-war level, the necessity for all round efficiency in production 
becomes a matter of the greatest economic importance to individnal growers. Apart 
from the price factor they mnst look for another means by which returns may be 
stabilised, and it is to be found in adopting sound practices aimed at regularly secnring 
the highest yields for an economic outlay. 


Because of the importance of potatoes in 
the diet, it was necessary to stimulate 
potato production during the war in order 
to meet increased service and civilian 
requirements, and had it not been for the 
j)ayment by the Commonwealth Government 
of a guaranteed price, and the whole-hearted 
and spirited response on the part of the 
growers, the necessary production could not 
have been achieved. Despite the many 
disabilities with which the growers had to 
contend, such as shortage of manpower and 
essential materials, the acreage planted in 
New South Wales during the last two years 
•f war was almost double the pre-war 
figure, and for the Commonwealth the in- 
crease was over loo per cent — a truly re- 
markable effort by all concerned. 

Most exi)ericnced potato growers in New 
South Wales, and indeed in Australia, will 
readily agree that during the war the 
industry enjoyed a measure of stability never 
previously experienced. Grfiwers received 
a payable, guaranteed price for potatoes of 
a specified quality, and distribution was 
planned and organised in accordance with 
requirements. 

There are many aspects of potato grow- 
ing which influence the economic production 
•f the crop, and it is the purjjose here to 
deal briefly with several of the more impor- 
tant of these. 

Crop Rotatioii. 

Crop rotation is of vital importance to 
the potato grower from the standpoint of 
yield, quality and disease control. There 
is a tendency for some fanners in this State 

* Not«8 of 0 rocoot broadoati over National Stations. 


to specialise in potato production and to 
exclude other crops and livestock from their 
holdings. This is unwise. Potato growing 
is essentially a mixed farming proposition, 
and not more than about one fifth of the 
total cultivable area on the farm should be 
devoted to potatoes in one year. 

The majority of potato land in New South 
Wales is sadly lacking in organic matter or 
humus. This deficiency can only be 
restored by the adoption of a correct rota- 
tion in which a leguminous crop is sown and 
subse(juently ploughed under prior to plant- 
ing potatoes. Potatoes are very exhaustive 
of the soil’s plant food, and continuous crop- 
ping on the same land becomes uneconomic, 
despite the grower’s efforts in other direc- 
tions. 

Red and Subterranean clover sown as a 
pasture arc recommended to tableland 



Piokinf.up a Heavy Crop. 
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A Good Crop of Factorf. 
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growers, and a clover pasture and annual 
legumes, and when procurable, farmyard 
manure, are recommended to coastal 
growers. Many growers could double their 
yields by adopting this practice in conjunc- 
tion with planting good quality seed. Crop 
rotation will, I believe, be a major factor 
in controlling soil borne diseases such as 
fusarium wilt, scab, rhizoctonia and black- 
leg, and insect pests, especially the potato 
moth, in our main producing districts. A 
rotation of, say, oats for hay, red clover 
(three years), potatoes followed by peas, 
should be suitable for most tableland dis- 
tricts. 

Selection of Seed. 

The ultimate yield of potatoes is greatly 
influenced by the quality of the seed planted. 
Virus diseases such as leaf roll, which are 
seed borne and also transmitted in the field 
by aphids, may be responsible for reducing 
yields by as much as 30 or even 40 per 
cent, in some cases. Consider a loss of 2 
or even V/z tons per acre in a potential 6 
ton crop, as the result of using poor quality 
seed. At £14 per ton, the present contract 
price, the financial loss is evident, and cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration by the grower. 

It must be remembered that good seed 
cannot be judged by its appearance. On 
the contrary, the best looking seed, that is 
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the smooth, round, shallow-eyed tubers, i:^ 
invariably the progeny of virus-infected 
plants. There is only one way of being 
certain of the quality of potato seed, and 
that is by knowing the history of the crop 
which produced that seed. The use of certi- 
fied seed, wdiich is produced from crops of 
a high standard as regards freedom from 
disease and impurities, and vigour, as deter- 
mined by inspections carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture, and therefore 
having a history, is the answer to the seed 
problem. 

Coastal growers should secure certified 
seed for greater yields. All tableland 
growers, on whom the task of improving 
the seed rests, for they supply the whole of 
the State's requirements, should plant 
a stud plot each year to provide seed for 
the following season. All that it is neces- 
sary to do is to secure certified seed, plant 
it on clean land apart from the commercial 
area, and remove undesirable plants as they 
appear. It should be realised that all seed 
will degenerate or “run out,” unless the seed 
crop is properly rogued. 

Treatment of Seed. 

The importance of properly preparing 
s^d for planting needs to be stressed. First 
of all, secure the seed as early as possible ; 
this particularly applies to coastal growec8» 
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Then dip it, while dormant, for the control 
of scab and rhizoctonia diseases, which are 
both soil and tuber borne, using the acidu- 
lated corrosive sublimate dip or organic 
mercury preparations, according to direc- 
tions. 

J'iie seed slioukl then be green sprouted, 
not in bags, but by spreading out the tubers 
in thin layers in subdued light or placing 



Careful Gradinif Create* Conadence amontf Buyera. 


them in shallow boxes. A barn or hay shed 
free from mice and rats is very suitable for 
the purpose. Greening promotes thr 
development of thick, sturdy shoots, facili- 
tates cutting, hastens emergence, increase ^ 
germination and as a result the final yield 

There is a considerable difference of 
Opinion amongst growers regarding tin- 
])ractice of cutting the seed. For the earl\ 
crop, which is usually planted under favour 
able soil conditions, cut seed may be safely 
used, providing the sets are not too small 
or planted too deeply. With the tableland 
growers the position is somewhat different 
Wanting is done during the summer when 
conditions are conducive to seed decomposi- 
tion. and the use of cut .seed is ri.sky. 

W'hen it is necessary to cut seed, each 
piece should be approximately oz. in 


weight and contain two live eyes. The seed 
should be planted immediately after cutting. 
It is not necessary to treat the cut surface 
with ashes or lime. 

Control of Potato Moth. 

The potato moth may be regarded as 
enemy number one of the potato grower. 
Every year, without exception, this pest 
causes losses amounting to thousands of 
pounds. 1‘Jecause of its habits and inci- 
dence, its control is a difficult matter. How- 
ever. the grower can do much to reduce 
lo.-sses. Dee*]) planting within limits, efficient 
hilling (and for this wide rows arc neces- 
sary), cr(»]) rotation, clean cultivation to 
control self-sown })lants, and installation of 
irrigation where jiossible. will all contribute 
to reducing losses. 

Other Important Factors. 

< )tlu‘r im])ortant ])oints in stalfilising 
returns include early and thorough prepara- 
tion of land, clioice of suitable varieties, 
judicious cultivation and irrigation by those 
gn'owers who are fortunate to have the 
facilities, and good grading. It must be 
realised that final success will depend upon 



Greening Seed Potetoei on the Tablelendc. 


proper attention being given to all phases of 
production, and not to a few only. 


Conditions over the past few months have been 
mostly favourable for potatoes. During March 
the weather was cool with heavy frosts; also 
good rains fell and these have improved yields 
and reduced the danger of damage from moth. 


(k-ncrally speaking, prospects in all districts are 
good, despite the presence of moth in some areas, 
and marketable yields are expected to be well 
al)ove average. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
COMPETmON. 

• 

Winner’s Tour Commences 
PROPOSED mNERARr. 

THE winner of the Progressive Farmer Com- 
petition (Mr. A. K. Gardiner, of King’s Plains, 
via Blayney), sailed for the United States of 
America on the s.s. Marine Lynx on 15th May. 
This competition was organised by the Agricnl- 
tnral Bureau of New SouA Wales in co-operation 
with the Rural Bank of New South W^es and 
Broadcasting Station 2GZ. lb purpose b to 
send a t]rpical progressive New South Wales 
farmer to the United States of America for a 
period of six months to study agricultural pro- 
duction and maiketing methods and to establish 
cultural relationships with the United States 
farmers engaged in similar types of agriculture 
to those carried out in this State. 



Chosen from among district finalists by 
a panel of judges, Mr. Gardiner showed 
special ability, not only as a practical farmer, 
but because of his capacity for self-expres- 
sion, his public spiritedness and his potential 
leadership qualities. 

The United States Information Service 
has made available the suggested itinerary 
for Mr. Gardiner. It is proposed that he 
should first see the sheep, vegetable and 
fruit areas of California at Davis and Los 
Angeles, being guided by officers of the Uni- 
versity of California, and then travel to Salt 
Lake City by way of Las Vegas, Nevada, 
where he will see the famous Boulder Dam. 
In Utah he will be shown the sheep and 
cattle areas, meet some of the producers and 
sec the co-operative set-ups operating in this 
area. 

Similar arrangements have been made for 
his stay in Colorado where he will see the 
Denver stockyards and, in addition, wheat 
and vegetable production and marketing 
methods and agricultural extension work. 

Mr. Gardiner will then proceed to Wash- 
ington to meet the Secretary for Agriculture 
and visit the offices of the United States 
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Mr. A. K. Gardiner of Kintf’a PUina. Via Blayney. 

Winner of the Progressive Parmer Competition, who sailed 
for U.S.A. on 15th May. 

Department of Agriculture. He will prob- 
ably spend a few days in New Jersey and 
Maryland, a week in Tennessee to see the 
work of T.V.A.. and then proceed to Chicago 
to .see the extensive marketing and collective 
buying systems of the Illinois Farm Bureau 
and also the Grain Exchange in action. 

It is then planned that Mr. Gardiner 
should stay a week in Wisconsin, and about 
SIX weeks in the State of Iowa where he 
will visit the State Fair and the Iowa 
otate College to see the work heinir 
carried out with pigs, hybrid corn, soy- 
beans, soil conservation, all clubs 
returned soldier developments and con- 
solidated rural schools. 

About 1st October he will start to trek 
back west. It is proposed that he should 
stay at Yankton, South Dakota, and spend 
a day with W.N.A.X. radio people, and 
that his route to Vancouver, Canada, should 
^ss through Montana, Yellowstone, into the 

apple harvesting, packing and marketing 
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THE GROWING OF OATS 


ON WHEAT FARMS 


Enables Greater Diversification and Conserves Fertility. 

Contributed by the Division of Plant Industry. 

UNTIL 1920 the oat-growing industry in New South Wales was of comparatively minor 
importance, and was confined to the colder districts, such as the tablelands and the cool 
parts of the western slopes — largely because only late maturing varieties were then avail- 
able. Since 1914, however, a fourfold increase in the acreage sown to oats has occurred. 
This development has not been paralleled by any other crop, and at the present time, in 
contrast with thirty years ago, there is no part of the wheat belt in New South Wales, 
including the driest regions, where oats cannot be grown successfully, yielding as welt as 
wheat for grain and hay. There is still room, however, for a very considerable expansion 
In the acreage sown to oats, because of the special advantages of this crop to the wheat 
grower who produces sheep in addition to his cereal crops. 


I'he secure position in wliicli the industry 
stands to-day, and the opiiortunities for 
further expansion are larf^ely due to the 
work of one man, Mr. J. T. Pridham, who 
was a plant breeder in the N(iw South Wales 
Department of Agriculture for many years, 
d'ho new and improved early maturing 
varieties of oats which he lired placed the 
industry on a sure footing and mad(‘ 
possible the expansion in area which has 
occurred within the under 20 inch rainfall 
di.stricts. His fir.^^t early maturing oat 
variety Sunrise, was ])rnduced in 10 14* 
followed a few years later by Mtilga, Pelar. 
Buddah and (iidgee, which provided 


f)pportunities for using oats in the less 
favoured portions of tlic wheal belt. 

The Case f,or Oats on the Wheat Fann. 

4 'here is still a need for a much greater 
diversification of production on New South 
Wales wheat farms. Greater emphasis is 
now being placed on slockraising, and 
departure from one-crop farming methods. 

(.)als fit ill well on the wdieat farm and 
help to solve, although in part only, the by 
no means easy problem of providing alter- 
native crops for wheat. Many advantages 
are claimed for the oat in fulfilling this 
function, but it must be borne in mind that 





if 



PUnC Breeder’# 0#t Plot# at Cowra Erperiment Farm. 
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oats are a cereal crop and very closely 
related to wheat in many respects. It may 
be safely said, however, that oats are more 
adaptable than is wheat under general farm- 
ing conditions and will do better on colder, 
wetter, heavier or very fertile soils than 
wheat. 

Oats are not susceptible to wheat rusts, 
and their resistance to foot-rot is claimed 
to be an advantage where this disease is 
troublesome. Oats are also not susceptible 
to “take all.” Where a year of fallow 
follows an oat crop, the spores of these 
diseases are given further opportunity to 
germinate in the absence of a host, affording 
a measure of control. It will be seen that 
this is one of the advantages deriving from 
a rotation containing wheat-oats-fallow. 



Galvanised Iron Crain Silo. 


The average yield of wheat in New South 
Wales is about 13 bushels or 780 lb. per 
acre, while for oats the average is in the 
vicinity of 17 bushels or lb. This 

high yield is achieved despite the fact that, 
in general, oat crops are far more heavily 
grazed than are wheat crops, and frequently 
less care and attention is paid to their culti- 
vation than is the case when wheat is sown. 
Feeding off a cereal crop frequently brings 
about a reduced grain yield, but oats usually 
recover better than wheat after grazing. 

Oats do better than wheat or barley after 
a rougher preparation of the soil, or where 
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fertiliser is restricted, and oat grain is less 
liable to ‘"malting” in the ground, permit- 
ting earlier sowing in the absence of 
sufficient moisture for germination. Again 
oats are slightly less susceptible to seedling 
blights than the other small-grain cereals. 

Oats Fit into the Cultivation Schedule. 

At harvest time, the grower of an oat 
crop is enabled to spread his harvesting 
operations over a longer period. Oats for 
silage is the first crop harvested — the 
oaten hay crop clashes, to a more or less 
extent with the early wheaten hay harvest, 
as oats for hay are harvested at a relatively 
more advanced stage of maturity than is 
wheat. Early maturing oat varieties have 
been evolved for grain production ; these 
would clash only wdth the earlie.st wheats 
such as the Pusas. 

A weakness of the oat crop is that it shells 
more readily than wheat, and is more prone 
to lodging on fertile soils. 

Oats Fed to Sheep Help Maintain Soil 
Fertility. 

There can be no doubt that an increase 
in the number of stock maintained on the 
average wheat farm is necessary, but to 
support the increased number economically 
and in good condition it is necessary to grow 
fodder crops and to lay down reserves of 
fodder. It is here that there is room for a 
greater use of oats. 

The oat grain does not lend itself lu 
export from the farm to any great extent, 
and there is no overseas market. However 
the crop is admirably suited for feeding to 
stock on the farm and thus to be marketed 
""on the hoof.” By this means a sizable 
proportion of the fertiliser elements in the 
crop is returned to the soil in the droppings 
of the stock. 

In addition, the keeping of stock assists 
greatly in the maintenance of soil fertility, 
through the beneficial effects from the grow- 
ing of pastures, especially those containing 
legumes, and the greater variety of crops 
grown. A more complete utilisation of 
stubbles is made possible and valuable 
humus building material is returned to the 
soil. 

The ultimate eft'ect of this diversification, 
as compared with one crop (wheat) farm- 
ing, is the saving of soil fertility. This 
greatly assists in the control of the twin 
evils of weeds and soil erosion. 
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MCCORMICK 



, , .a size and type oi tractor tor every 
iarm need; and a tuii range oi poweb 
equipment ior every kind oi iarming 

ii T^OR the small farm and the big farm ... for the small job 

r and the big job . . . and for all different soil conditions, you'll 
* find the McCormick-Deering tractor and the RIGHT equip- 
ment to do your work faster, more efficiently, and more economi- 
cally. The full range of McCormick-Deering power equipment 
includes complete systems for most kinds of farming, including 
cane growing, vegetable and potato production, fruit and vine 
culture, mixed farming, pasture improvement and fodder conser- 
vation, as well as wheat farming. You'll be wise to choose 
McCormick-Deering power and equipment for YOUR farm . . . 
Ask your local International Harvester Agent to give you full 

MCC*rfiU«k-D««rtng ParmaU MD information. 

See Your Nearest hitenintlon al Harvester Agent 

eO-P.MT OP *U.T«U.P«.LTO.I.HO. .N V.e.> ...HOH« .N *U CAPITAL O.T... 
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Graimg Uses of the Oat Crop. 

Grazing oats are cheaply and most 
economically grown on wheat stubble land 
following the first break of autumn rains. 
Five to six weeks later some grazing feed 
is available and five or ten sheep to the acre 
may be carried for a period of ten to four- 
teen days. 

Oats will “come away” much earlier than 
natural pasture, and it is the early green 
feed which is valuable to pregnant ewes and 
early lambs. The indirect value of this 
early grazing from oats in saving the natural 
pasture until such time as it has made body, 
and the provision thus made for a change of 
feeding area and diet are important 
considerations. Oat crops may be grazed 
right into late spring, succulent feed being 
thus available for stock, especially for top- 
ping off lambs at a time when grass seed is 
generally a nuisance in the i)astnres. 


development which cuts storage losses con- 
siderably and which enables a surplus to be 
marketed advantageously during drought 
periods. 

J^laced in galvanised iron silos of a 
capacity of i,ooo bushels or so, oat grain 
may safely be stored for years, and is 
conveniently available for use whenever 
required. As a feed for stock, oats are 
preferred partly because of the greater ease 
of storing and handling due to their physical 
condition. They are also less liable to 
weevil attack. Wheat cannot be stored for 
long periods unless it is regularly turned 
over and aerated. 

Oats may thus be used to provide for the 
feeding of stock over a prolonged period, 
and in this way enable more stock to be 
safely and economically carried on the wheat 
farm. 



Sheep Feedintf from Self-feeders. 


Oat straw is softer than wheat straw, 
making the stubbles more valuable. 

Oats Excel as Conserved Fodder. 

Oats excel as conserved fodder, either as 
silage, hay or grain. Cutting oats for silage 
may commence a week or so earlier than 
for hay, and when the material is in the pit, 
it is in safe storage for many years until it 
is required. 

The oat hay cutting stage directly follows 
that of silage making and the aim should be 
to cut crops of good quality and to protect 
the hay effectively against deterioration. 
Unprotected hay may be a liability instead 
of an asset, the loss from weather, vermin 
and stock easily reaching a figure of 25 per 
cent, or more. Baled oaten hay is a modern 


Quality Counts. 

Fodder reserves are usually looked upon 
as material available for the feeding of stock 
during periods of drought only, but if 
increased attention is to be given to the 
production of fat lambs, mutton, wool, pork, 
beef or other stock products on the wheat 
farm, fodder reserves must play an 
important part in the supplementary feeding 
of stock during each year. 

Chance crops or surplus growth produced 
during flush seasons often consist of over- 
grown, mushy material of poor quality. 
Reliance upon such sources of material to 
provide regular and adequate supplies of 
conserved fodder is too much of a gamble 
to be considered good farming. 

{ConHuued on page 297), 
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Growers of Approved Seed Oats. 


THE following growen have suppUec of approvod 
seed oats for sale. THb crops of tbese growers were 
inspected by. Officers of the Department and reached a 
standard of purity and tnieness to type up to the 
approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department im- 
mediately their available seed of any variety is exhausted. 

Algerian . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview,” Oberon. 
Dickson, A. S., “Yurunga,” Oberon. 

Witten, R. A.. “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Howard, G,, “Kallara,” Springdale. 

Burns, W., Goongirwarrie, Carcoar. 

Belar . — 

Hall Bros., ‘Ellerslie,” Wallendbeen. 

Hill, A. H., “Carawatha,” New Molyan, via 
Mendooran. 


Belar — continued . 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Uther, L. F., “Myonah,” Cowra. 

Ward. H. E., “Gwenvale,” Parkes. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo. 

Idiens, E., “Kangarooby,** Gooloogong. 

Brigalow . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview,” Oberon. 
Gardiner, A. K., Claremont, King’s Plain, 
Blayney. 

Fulghum . — 

Crick, P., “Mayfair,” Gollaii. 


Kurrajong . — 

Ward, H. E., “Gwen vale,” Parkes. 


Approved Seed — ^June, 1946. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this 
list each month the names and addresses of 
growers of such seed. 


Cauliflower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis- 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom- 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 


information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties: — 

T omatoes — 

Rouge de Marmande, Pearson, Break O’-Day, 
Tatura Dwarf Globe, Moscow. 


Germination Tests of Stored Tomato Seed. 


Recent germination tests of Bonny Best tomato 
s^d which has been stored for three years, have 
given interesting results. 

The seed, harvested in 1943 .at Bathurst Experi- 
ment Farm, originally germinated 93 per cent. 
During the first two years of storage the seed 
showed no deterioration at all. The storage 
conditions are: — 

1. In “natural” temperatures — 

(o ) in unsealed containers, and 
(b) in sealed containers. 

2. In cold store (approximately 40 deg. Fahr.)— • 

(a) in unsealed containers, and 

(b) in sealed containers. 
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The 1946 germination results (average of tests 
made in quadruplicate) arc as follows: — 

GermituUioti 

Ptfunta^e. 

4 10 

days days 

1, " Natural ” temperatures — unsealed 60 64 

.. », — sealed 73 94 

2. Cold storage — ^unsealed 93 95 

»» .. — sealed 91 94 

Deterioration since the 1945 tests has occurred 
only in those lots stored in “natural” temperatures. 
Germination of the seed in open storage has 
dropped by about 10 per cent, and the germinating 
energy of both the unsealed and sealed lots has 
decreased-r-to a greater extent in the former than 
the latter. These storage tests are to be continued 
over a period of years,— A my Myess, Seed 
Analyst. 
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IN PLANNINC FOR YOUR FUTURE SOWINCS 

NME SURE THE SEED IS RIGHT. .. 

On the farnm» in the market garden, and in the home plot, the results of all your 
skilled and carefully planned effort in the cultivation of the land, will depend largely 
on the seed which you use. 

IN SHORT, YOU MUST SOW QUALITY TO GROW QUALITY. 





QUALITY SEED IN THE MAKING, 

Cutting Cabbage Seed Crop prior to carrying to the threehing sheets. 
Cabbage is one of the most important crops grown on Yates* Tasmanian 
Farms, We have for many years been noted for Yates* Select Succession 

and Early Drumhead, 

SEED GROWING IS NOT EVERYMAN’S JOB— 

IT IS THE JOB OF THE SPECIALIST. 

THE HOUSE OF YATES pioneered Seed Growing in Australia and has 

kept abreast of the times. 

YATES' RELIABLE SEEDS are grown in ideal situations and under 

the supervision of experts. 

A YATES’ DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR SHOPPING CENTRE WILL WELCOME YOUR 
ENQUIRY FOR ALL VARIETIES OF SEEDS. ALSO BULBS AND PLANTS IN 
SEASON. 

6,0d0 AUSTSAUAN STORES STOCKING THE POPULAR YATES' PACKETS 

PROVIDE A NATION.WIDE SEED-SERVICE. 

Writ* tu if you hao* any diKeulty in obtaining rupplia*. Catalogua will be rent poet 
free on requeet. Current monthly Price Liet of all eeede by weight for market 
gardenere, fmmere and grauiere will gladly be rent poet free. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

** Austral ia’ft Greatest Seed House 
184 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


TaUphena! 
MA6771 (9 Haas) • 


Letters: 

Box 2707. G.P.O., Sydney. 


Talegrams: 

** Saadsman. Sydney.** 
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NOTHING CAN TOUCH ROTARY TILLAGE ! 



THE HOWARD ROTARY HOE 

The Howard “D.H.21” Tractor combirted with 4Jft. hoe. 

Think of it ! In the one rotary action the soii is enriched with surface 
weeds, chopped into a fine fertilising humus and worked in ; land is 
levelled, cleared of the gutters and runways which speed erosion. 

Howard Rotary Tillage keeps costs down — sends profits up ! 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

You can have immediate delivery of either pneumatic or steel 
wheeled models. 

N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS: 

YORK MOTOR 

PTY. LTD. (Inc. in Vic.) 

lOI-lll William Street, Sydney. Phone FL262I. 
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Tbe Problem of — 

DEaiNING FERTHmr IN RED LATERITE SOILS. 


IMPORTANCE OF REGULAR MINERAL INCOME 


Experiments on the Effect of Added Phosphate and Liming Materials. 

N. H. Parbf.ky, D.Sc.Agr., Analyst. 

ARREST of the decline in fertility in the half-miilion acres of red and brown degraded 
basaltic soils, or laterites, which occur in the high rainfall zones of coastal New South 
Wales, or more positively, an uplift in their productive capacity, would represent economic 
betterment both for the producers on these soils and the community at large. 

The chemical anatomy of the soil has been laid open, and many defects arising 
from the insidioua wastage through natural, and to a lesser extent by human, exploitative 
agencies, call for correction. It can be confidently stated, however, that while public 
attention is momentarily focussed on one or a.nother ounce-per*acre panacea and 
conjures unwarranted hopes of an easy way out, the solution of fertility maintenance :n 
these soils is no more spectacular than the trite but costly recipe of putting back some 
of the massive amount of nutrient material which has been leached or exported from the 
soil. No form of long-term utilisation of deteriorated soils can profitably persist without 
a regular mineral income. 

The experimental data presented in the present series provide a basis for formu- 


lating field experiments. Subsequent articles 

'I'hc soil used in the experiment was taken 
from Wollongbar Kxiicrimcnt harm, .Mstonville., 
which lies wdthin the extensive area of red lateritc 
knowm as the Bij? Scrub. While moderate varia- 
tions in the degree of disruption of the soils 
occur, the Wollongliar soil conforms to the general 
ciiaracteristics of the soils of the area. The sur- 
face ten inch horizon of the brow'iiish-red. clay 
lateritc was collected, the profile comjirising: 
well-granulated browmish-red clay lateritc, o-io 
inches; reddish clay, 1015 inches; heavy reddish 
clay, 15-48 inches. I'he soil was very acid (pTl 
4%)» poor in exchangeable nutrient cations (cal- 
cium 2.6, magnesium 1 . 2 , potash 0.75. sodium 0.9T, 
hydrogen 22.6 Ways), bigbly unsaturated (Hi per 
cent.) contained nuicli native pbosphale (0.64 per 
cent. P»0,) of very low citric and Neuliaiier 
availability, aluininium ( per cent. AUOJ, iron 
(34 per cent FesOO, low SiOj/RaOi ratio (0.65) in 
the clay fraction (58 per cent, and moderate 
organic matter content for tbe soil type (8.8 per 
cent.). Field moi.sture capacity was 40 per cent, 
and wilting point 21 per cent, of water. 

Treatments. 

Since the behaviour of phosphate in the soil 
was primarily under review, the possibility of 
other limiting factors was removed by the basal 
application of 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia and 
3 cwt. of a mixture of sulphate and chloride of 
I>otash per acre 8 inches, mixed throughout th»' 
soil. The addition of nitrogen eventually proved 
a repressive influence in certain treatments, fo^ 
nitrification was found to be effective even under 
the very add conditions. In the soils treated 
with dolomite prior to planting, nitrate nitrogen 
accumulated to the extent of 90 parts per million 
of soil. Minor elements, where used, consisted of 
zinc, copper, manganese, borax and molybdenum, 
mixed throughout the soil. 


will deal with other phases of this problem. 

Dolomite, applied two months prior to planting, 
ament, basalt and sodium silicate w'ere mixed 
ibroiighout the soil. Phosphate, except in Treat- 
ment 6, was distributed in a plane at a depth of 
^ inches. This depth was selected arbitrarily, but 
later experiments demonstrated the unimportance 
of placement of phosphate where the water regime 
was optimum. 

Italian r3'e grass wa^ used as the nutrient 
absorbing agent, and was sown in 3.4 gallon 
glazed pots containing 30 lb. of soil. The pots 
were placed out of doors in full sunlight and 
water was added regularly to restore the soil to 
lield moisture capacity. The first cut of grass 
was made 80 days after sowing and a second 
cut 151 clays later. The treatments were as foP 
low : — 

Treatments. 

(i) Control. 

( 2) Control -f- minor elements. 

(3) 4 cwt superphosphate + ^idnor elements. 

(4) 4 cwt. superphosphate. 

(5) 8 cwt. superphosphate. 

(6) 8 cwt. superphosphate mixed through the 

soil. 

(7) 4 cwt. superphosphate in pellets (}4 inch). 

(8) 8 cwt. superphosphate in pellets. 

(0) 6 cwt. serpentine superphosphate. 

( 10) 12 cwt. serpentine superphosphate. 

(11) 6 cwt. serpentine superphosphate -f- minor 

elements. 

(12) 2 tons cement. 

( 13) 2 tons cement + 4 cwt. superphosphate. 

(14) 3 tons dolomite. 

(15) 3 tons dolomite + 4 cwt. superphosphate. 
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( 16) 3 tons dolomite 4- 4 cwt. superphosphate 

4- minor elements. 

(17) , 4 tons ground basalt. 

(18) 4 tons ground basalt 4- 4 cwt. superphos- 

phate. 

(19) I ton sodium silicate 4- 4 cwt. superphos- 

phate. 

Serpentine superphosphate is a New Zealand 
product consisting of a mixture of three parts 
superphosphate and one part of ground serpen- 
tine. A reaction takes place between the materials 
and most of the phosphate is rendered insoluble 
in water. The sample used in the experiment 
contained 14 per cent. PaOs, including 2 per cent, 
water-soluble PaO#. To equalise the phosphate 
additions, one and a half times as much serpen- 
tine superphosphate as superphosphate was added 
in comparable treatments. The superphosphate, 
except that in pellet , form, was the normal granu- 
lar commercial form containing 22 per cent. PaO*. 

Table i gives details of the first cut of grass 
— ^yield of dried material, phosphate content, phos- 


TABLE I. — First Cut — 80 Days After Sowing 


Treatment. 

Yield 

Dry 

Grass. 

Per- 

centage 

p,o. 

in 

Grass. 

P.O. 

Added. 

1 

PgO, 

Ab- 

sorbed. 

Net 

^Af* 

sorbed. 

1. Control 

gm. 

.V 72 

0-531 

mgm. 

0 

mgm. 

30-4 

mgm. 

2. Control, M 

4 96 

■506 

0 

25-x 


3. 4S, M 

25-275 

•576 

662 

145-6 

115*2 

4. 4S 

23-595 

•627 

662 

148-0 

117-6 

5. 8 S 

30*735 

*078 

Xi 324 

208-3 

177-9 

6. 8S mixed 

13-003 

-576 

i »324 

74-9 

44-5 

7. 4S pellet 

13-380 

•697 

662 

93-3 

62-<> 

8. 8S pellet 

Q. 6SS 

22-430 

•729 

1.334 

X63-6 

133-2 

23-603 

•605 

662 

X42-8 

1x2-4 

10. xaSS 

32*321 

•653 

1.324 

2X1-0 

i8o-6 

ri. 6SS, M 

25*350 

-573 

662 

145-3 


1 2. 2 tons C 

17-541 

-65.^ 

43 

114-5 

84-1 

13. 2 tons C, 4S 

19*147 

•742 

662 

142*3 

111*8 

14. 3 tons D 

13-4x7 

•808 

0 

1 8i-6 

51-2 

15. 3 tons D, 4S 

37-998 

•640 

663 

243*2 

212*8 

t6. 3 tons D, 4S, M... 

38-398 

•f.6S 

662 

255*5 

225*1 

17. 4 tons B 

7 - 8(>5 

-588 

359 

46*3 

15-9 

t8. 4 tons B, 4S 

17-590 

•614 

1,021 

io8-o 

77-6 

19. I ton Sil., 4S 

23280 

•678 

i f»f)2 

157*9 

127-5 



idiate added, phosphate absorbed and net phos- Yields of dried grass at the first cut 
phate absorbed, allowing for absorption from that minor elements alone are of no advantage;, 
the untreated soil. The addition of 4 cwt. of superphosphate (TrSt* 
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mcnt 4) promoted a large increase in growth, 
but the addition of minor elements with super- 
phosphate (T3) was again of no practical advant- 
age. A moderate increase over the 4 cwt. of 
superphosphate treatment resulted from the use 
of 8 cwt. superphosphate (T5), but the import- 
ance of a localised distribution was shown in the 
poor yield resulting from the distribution of 8 cwt. 
superphosphate (T6) throughout the soil. The 
use of superphosphate in 54-hich pellets proved 
a very unsatisfactory form of application. In 
pellet form, 4 cwt. of superphosphate gave results 
similar to 8 cwt. superphosphate distributed 
throughout the soil, and 8 cwt. in pellet form 
was inferior to 4 cwt. of the ordinary granular 
form. Despite its low content of water-soluble 
phosphate, serpentine superphosphate when used 
at one and a half times the rate of superphosphate 
to equalise phosphate application, gave results 
(T(), 10) almost identical with those obtained 


phate is not considered to have promoted the 
increase in growth, but rather that growth was 
stimulated by the removal of a calcium deficiency 
which affected root development and efficiency. 
The effect of dolomite was found to persist, and 
at the conclusion of a third cropping period yields 
from the dolomite treatment were superior to 
the poor growth then obtainable after repeated 
applications of phosphate. When 4 cwt. of super- 
phosphate (T13) were used in conjunction with 
the cement treatment, the increased supply of 
phosphate did not produce a large increase in 
growth, as did the combinaiion of 4 cwt. of super- 
phosphate with the dolomite treatment (T15). 
The addition of phosphate in the latter treatment 
enabled the grass to make better use of the 
excessive nitrate, and the yield was almost treble 
that of the dolomite treatment. The addition of 
3 tons of dolomite did not impair the availability 
of the minor elements native to the soil, since 



from superphosphate. The addition of minor ele- 
ments to serpentine superphosphate (Tii) was, 
as previously found, of no advantage. 

Liming materials in the form of cement and 
dolomite promoted large increases in yield, but 
{growth was undoubtedly hindered by the absorp- 
tion of toxic amounts of nitrate arising from the 
acceleration of nitrification by these treatments. 
The growth on these pots was erect, narrow and 
grey-green, and in the cement treatment was later 
found to contain 1.6 per cent, nitrate nitrogen, 
a concentration which has been found in other 
experiments with rye grass to hinder growth. 
The reaction of the very acid soil treated with 
cement and dolomite was raised less than 0.8 of 
a pH unit, so that hydrolysis of the native phos- 


thc addition of these nutrients (T16) produced no 
beneficial effects. 

The opinion is held by some residents in the 
lateritc areas that ground basalt has a beneficial 
effect on lawns and pasture. Finely ground 
olivine basalt was added at the rate of 4 tons 
per acre 8 inches, and mixed throughout the soil. 
In the form of apatite, phosphate equivalent to 
that in 240 lb. of superphosphate was added in 
this material, but little effect on growth resulted, 
and in conjunction with 4 cwt. of superphosphate 
(T18) results were inferior to 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate alone. 

The inclusion of sodium silicate and cement in 
the experiment was designed to reveal any pos- 
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stble displacement of the native phosphate by 
silicate. The result from i ton of sodium silicate 
used in conjunction with 4 cwt. of superphosphate 
(Tig) was similar to 4 cwt. superphosphate alone, 
so that there was no additive effect of displaced 
phosphate or any apparent tendency to preserve 
the mobility or prevent the fixation of the phos- 
phate of superphosphate. 

Phosphate Content ol the First Cut. 

The amount of phosphate in the first cut was 
relatively high. The percentage of phosphate was 
lowest in the cuts from the untreated soil and 
that receiving minor elements only. When com- 
pared with the low values in the second cut, high 
phosphate content appears to be an inherent 
feature of the early growth period of rye grass, 
otherwise, as happens later, an inadequate supply 
of phosphate could be diluted in a larger amount 
of tissue. In the second cut, tissue elaboration is 
related almost to the minimum phosphate con- 
tent required for growth. The same feature 
applies to nitroge# nutrition. 

The grass growing in cement- and dolomite- 
treated soils had a phosphate content comparable 
with most of the phosphate treatments. The 
highest phosphate content was recorded in the 
material from the 8 cwt. superphosphate pellet 
treatment. Some nine months after contact with 
moist soil the remnants of these pellets were 
found to be highly intruded by fine roots, but 
water-soluble phosphate could be leached from 
them. In the light of this long term availability 
of the pellet phosphate, contact of a greater num- 
ber of roots with smaller phosphate particles 
appears to be more efficacious in plant nutrition 
on these soils than the contact of fewer roots with 
more abundant local supplies of phosphate. Very 
poor net returns of applied phosphate were 
recorded from the treatments— 8 cwt. superphos- 


dolomite only and little difference is found in the 
yields from the various phosphate treatments. 
Following increased ramification of roots, the 
results from the treatment in which 8 cwt. of 
superphosphate are mixed through the soil are 
much in advance of those recorded in the first cut. 
This suggests that the poor initial results were 
due, not alone to rapid fixation arising from ex- 
tensive contact of the phosphate granules with 
the soil, hut also to the delay in the roots con- 
tacting the particles. Arising from the higher 
yields, the net absorption of phosphate from the 
cement- and dolomite-treated soils is much higher 
than in the first cut, but there is a considerable 
diminution in most of the phosphate treatments, 
due to the low phosphate content of the second 
cut. This fact point.s to the low availability of 
the phosphate remaining in the soil after the first 
period of growth. 


TABLE 2.— Second Cut — 151 Days after the First. 


Treatment. 

Yield 
dry grass 

Per- 
centage 
PaO, 
in grass. 

P.O3 

absorbed 

Net 

P.O, 

absorbed 


gm. 


mgm. 

mgm. 

1 Control 

81-63 

0192 

156-6 


2. Control, M ... 

86-3 

-189 

163-7 


3. 4S. M 

110-32 

•208 

230-3 

73*7 

4. 4S 

105-14 

•226 

238*5 

81 *9 

5. 8S 

112-88 

•235 

265-5 

108-9 

6. 8S mixed 

108-52 

-240 

260-5 

103*9 

7. 4S pellet 

94 -f ^4 

•247 

234*4 

77*8 

8. 8S pellet 

118-32 

•201 

238*5 

8 x*9 

9, 6SS 

100-09 

•208 

210-7 

54*1 

10. 12 SS 

109-07 

•244 

267-0 

XI0*4 

11. 6SS, M 

104-10 

•23.1 

245*0 

88*4 

12. 2 tons C 

129*3 

•232 

301-0 

144-4 

13. 2 tons C, 4S 

114*86 

•252 

289-6 

133-0 

14. 3 tons D 

127*92 

•201 

257*7 

loi-l 

15. 3 tons I), 4S 

X14.Z2 

•258 

294*3 

137-7 

x6, 3 tons D, 4S, M 

96-11 

*278 

267*4 

110-8 

17. 4 tons B 

77*4 

•220 

170-8 

14*2 

z8. 4 tons B, 4S 

98-81 

*225 

222-9 

66-3 

19. 1 ton Sil., 4S 

X09-94 

*230 

253*3 

96-6 



Effect of Phosphate 
Placement. 
Italian Rye Grass at 
First Cut. 

Left to 

Control. 

4S, surface. 

4S, at X inch. 

4S, at 2 inches. 

4S, at 3 inches. 

3 tons D, previous year. 


phate mixed through the soils (T6), 4 cwt. 
superphosphate in pellets (T7) and the basalt- 
superphosphate mixture (T18). 

Features of the Second Cut. 

The principal feature of the second cut was 
the production of a large amount of tissue of 
poor quality from a grazing standpoint and char- 
acterised by low phosphate (and nitrogen) con- 
tent. The behaviour of the untreated soil indi- 
cates that grass is able slowly to absorb phos- 
phate and elaborate tissue containing phosphate 
at the minimum level for growth, and that over 
a period a good yield may be obtained. With the 
removal of nitrate-intoxicated tissue, yields of 
grass are highest on soils treated with cement or 


Combined Yields and Recovery ol Added 
Phosphate. 

The marked effects of treatments at the first 
cut is masked in the combined cuts. While con- 
tributing no worthwhile amount of good quality 
material the red laterite appears capable, over 
a long period, of producing an amount of herbage 
not greatly inferior in weight to that on the 
treated soil. 

The dolomite and superphosphate, dolomite and 
cement alone, and the heaviest superphosphate and 
serpentine superphosphate treatments (Tis, 14, 
12, 5, 10) produced the greatest amount of plant 
material. Superphosphate applied at the rate of 
4 cwt. per acre in pellet form and superphosphate 
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'po Australia's primary producers, England 
^ is looking desperately for more food- 
increased yields. The need Is urgent for 
even more efficient power for farming— and 
as if in answer comes the tractor sensation 
of the season: the mighty Pordson 
^'MAJOR’*! Here's twenty per cent, more 
power, with rugged stren^h and mechani- 
cal features that put the *«MAjaR” first on 
every plan for greater production. 


Ask your Fordson dealer for the whoie story 
—put the “MAJOR” to any test — ^and let 
your sense decide! 

Sole Distributors for N.S.W.: 

MOTOR TRACTORS Pty. Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, 

YOUNG & BRIDGE STREETS, SYDNEY. 
Telephones; B 7336-7, B6618. 
Telegrams; "Sellmotors,” Sydney. 






Once Atlantic goes into your engine it's "always on Its metal" — ^whlch 
means your cylinder walls, your pistons and so on. War-tested Atlantic 
Motor Oil has an outstandingly High Viscosity Index*' — ^in other words, it 
retains perfect lubricating "body" despite heat. Therefore, each and 
every engine part is completely protected the whole time, introduce 
Atlantic to your engine next refill. 

* Under the universal ly^occepfed Vitcosify Index Test, Atlantic shows maximum resistance to 
thinning out under heat. It is therefore rated as a High Viscosity Index Oil. WARNING: 
Do not confuse Viscosity Index, which refers to the quality of oil, with S.A.B. rating. 
S.A.E. numbers distinguish grades only. They have no relation to quality whatever. 

TL4IVTIC 

PURE PARAFFIN BASE 

MOTOR OIL 
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mixed with ground basalt gave outstandingly 
poor results. The recovery of phosphate from the 
4 cwt. superphosphate and the 4 cwt. serpentine 
superpliosphate treatments was of the order of 
30 per cent, of that applied. When these materials 
were used at double this rate the recovery fell 
to 22 per cent. Recovery in the 8 cwt. superphos- 
phate pellet treatment was only 16 per cent, and 
from the 8 cwt. superphosphate mixed with the 
soil, only ii per cent, was recovered. 

The recovery values shown in Table 3 for 
cement and 4 cwt. of superphosphate (T13) and 


wise agrees well with the 28.5 per cent, recovery 
from 4 cwt. of superphosphate and minor ele- 
ments (T3). 


Nitrogen Content of the CuU. 

The results recorded in Table 4 show the high 
nitrogen content of the first cut, and the pres- 
ence, in all cases, of a considerable concentration 
of nitrate nitrogen. It will be seen however, for 
reasons advanced, that nitrate was present in 
toxic amounts in the cuts from the cement- and 



Final phaae of De.. 
dine. White Clover, 
Flowering Stage. 

Z>// io Right . — 

Control. 

4S (third), 

4S (third). Mo. 

3 tons D (a years l>e- 
fore). 

3 tons D, 4S (first 
crop). 


dolomite and 4 cwt. of superphosphate (T15, 16) 
are apparent values. If the phosphate absorbed 
due to the cement effect alone (T12) is subtracted 
from Treatment 13, the recovery from 4 cwt. 
superphosphate in the presence of cement is only 
2.5 per cent. In effect, the sui>crphosphale was 
without influence in the presence of cement. 
Similarly if the phosphate absorbed due to the 
dolomite treatment is sui)tracted from the apparent 
recovery frotn the dolomite and 4 cwt. superphos- 
phate treatment, the recovery from the superT>hos- 
phatc is reduced from an apiiarent 52.9 to 29.9 per 
cent., winch is practically identical with the value 
of 30.1 per cent, obtained from 4 cwt. of super- 
phosphate. The recovery from Treatment 16 is 
reduced from 50.7 to 27.7 per cent,, which likc- 


TABLE 3. — Combined Cx't.«. 


"I'rcatnient. 

Soil H«*- 
artioii 
at End 
0* 

Exj>cri 

ment. 

Vifld. 

Dry 

(irass. 

Xet I 

Ab ! Added, 
sorbed. ; 

i 

Per- 

centage 

Re- 

covery 

of 

Added 

P,0.. 

t. Control 

4-45 

gm. 

87*35 

mgm. 

mgm. 

0 


a. Control, M 

(at out- 

9i'a6 


0 

... 

3. 4S, M 

set 4-85) 

135*60 

i88-9 

662 

28*5 

4* 4S 

4*45 

138-74 

I9Q*5 

662 

30*1 

5. fiS 

4*50 

143*62 

a86*8 

1,324 

21*7 

6. 8S mixed 

4*40 

xai-52 

148*4 

x,3«4 

11*2 

7. 4S pellet 

zo8*aa 

140*7 

662 

21*3 

8. 8S pellet 

9. 6SS 


140*75 

215*1 

x,324 

16*3 

4*53 

123.69 

x66*5 

662 

25*2 

XO. 12 SS 

4*50 

14X*39 

391 *0 

x,324 

23*0 

XI. 6SS, M 


ia9*43 

ao3*3 

663 

30*7 

xa. a tons C 

5 •6a 

146*84 

228*3 

43 

13* 3 tons C, 4S 

3*60 

134*01 

*44*8 

663 

37*0* 

t4< 3 tons D 

141*34 

X3a*3 

0 


X3. 3 tons D, 4S 
x6. 3 tons D, 4S, M... 

133*13 

350*5 

662 

52*9* 

570 

1543 J 

85*7 

335*9 

662 

50 * 7 * 

17. 4 tons B 

4*70 

301 

359 

8*4 

tS. 4 tons B, 4S 

1x6*40 

143*9 

1,021 

X 4 X 

19. x ton Sil., 4S 

4*70 

iaa*o9 ! 

224*1 

662 

33*8 


♦ Apparent recovery. 


TABLE 4. — Nitrogen Content of Cuts. 





Total Nitrogen 

Treatment. 

NH,-N* 

NO,-Nt 

First 

Cut. 

Second 

Cut. 

I. Control 

per cent. 
0*12 

per cent. 
1*00 

per cent. 
4*30 

per cent 
0*67 

4* 4S 

•09 

0*87 

4*X5 

•68 

5. 8S 

•08 

•63 

3*90 

*50 

M. 8S pellet 

XO, 12 SS 

•11 

*05 

4*15 

•61 

•08 

•77 

3*89 

•61 

12. 2 tons C 

*09 

x*45 

4*73 

*64 

14. 3 tons D 

•10 

1*62 

5*18 

•64 

15. 3 Urns D, 4S 

*09 

I 09 

4-46 

■65 


* Ammonia nitrogen, 
t Nitrate nitrogen. 


dolomite-treated soils. Although after the first 
cut, sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 2 cwt. 
per acre was applied to all soils, the nitrogen in 
the second cut samples was at the minimum 
necessary for growth. 


Calcium and Magnesium Content of the Cuts* 

In the first cut the phosphate treatments appear 
to contribute a little calcium to the grass grown 
in this very lime-deficient soil. The cement treat- 
ment results in a marked increase in the lime 
content, as to a lesser degree do the dolomite 
treatments. The content of magnesium is constant 
in the treatments other than those including dolo- 
mite, which is responsible for doubling the mag- 
nesium content. In the .second cut there was a 
slight rise in the calcium content of the grass 
from thOwSe soils receiving no liming materials, 
but a marked fall in calcium content in the grass 
grown on the cement- and dolomite-treated soils, 
thus tending to produce an equalisation of calcium 
values. Irrespective of treatment, magnesium 
values in the second cut are only half of those 
in the first cut. 


B 
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TABLE 5. — Calcium and Magnesium Content of Cuts. 


Treatment. 

First Cut. 

Second Cut. 

CaO 

MgO 

CaO 

MgO 

I. Control 

per cent. 

percent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

0-44 

0-34 

0*52 

0*19 

2. Control, M 

•41 

'33 

•51 

*20 

.1. 4S. M 

•54 


•57 

•19 

IX. 6SS, M 


33 

• 4 Q 

•19 

12. a tons C 

114 

' 3 <) 

■78 

•18 

14. 3 tons 1) 

•87 

•70 

•57 

•27 

13, 3 tons D, 4S 

‘<)0 

'69 

-66 

•30 

16. 3 tons D, 4S, M 

•89 

•72 

•69 

•36 


Weight of Roots. 

The dry weight of the roots at the conclusion 
of the experiment indicates that phospliate in the 
absence of a satisfactory calcium supply, has had 
little influence on root development and even 
a repressive effect when there is a heavy local 
concentration of phosphate (T5). The influence 
of calcium is observed in increased root develop- 
ment in the dolomite treatment (T14), and an 
outstanding development results from the, com 
bination of dolomite and phosphate (T15). 

TABLE 6. — Dry Weight of Roots. 


Treatment. 

Roots. 


gm. 

I. Control 

280 

3. 4 S, M 

30-5 

5. 8S 

22*4 

6. 8S mixed 

385 

7. 4S pellet 

32*7 

8. 8S pellet 

36-0 

X2. a tons C ... 

39 ‘<> 

13. a tons C, 4S 

34‘4 

14. 3 tons D 

42*2 

15. 3 tons 0,48 

51-2 

18. 4 tons B, 4S 

28-5 


Subsequent Experiments. 

In the year (1944) following the experiment 
recorded above, some of the soil used in that 
experiment was employed as part of one in which 
phosphate placement in a number of laterites 
v/as studied. The control previously employed and 
the dolomite-treated soil were again cropped. 

In examining the importance of placement, 4 
cwt. applications of superphosphate were made on 
the surface and in planes at a depth of i, 2 and 
3 inches. Results are shown in Table 7. 

Yields in both the first and second cuts of the 
phosphate-treated soils were very uniform. The 
control produced practically no growth up to the 
time that the phosphate-treated pots were first 
harvested, but as in the previous year, had made 
an amount of growth at the second cut which 
approached that of the phosphate treatments, and 
in view of the low availability of the residual 
phosphate, absorbed an amount again approaching 
that taken up from these treatments. 

In the second cropping period, while having 
r^eived no phosphate, the dolomite-treated soil 
yidded the highest weight of plant material at 
each cut. More phosphate was absorbed from the 
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TABLE 7. — Second Year Placement Experiment. 
Pint Cut, 70 days alter Sowing. 


Treatment. 

Yield, Dry 
Grass. 

P.O. 

Percent. ^ 

P»Or. 

Absorbed. 

Control 

gin. 

Little 

growth. 

Not Har- 
vested. 

mgm. 

4 cwt. superphosphate, 

surface 

2430 

0-32 

77-0 

4 cwt. superphosphate, 1" ... 

2489 

•33 

83-1 

4 cwt. superphosphate, 2" ... 

24*38 

•40 

97-5 

4 cwt. superphosphate, s* ... 

20-59 

■40 

82-4 

3 tons dolomite previous 
year ... 

27-04 

• 3.5 

94 -x 


Siconid Cut, 13Z dayi Later, 


Treatment. 

Yield 

dry 

grass. 

j I’.O. 

P.Oa 

ab.sorbed 

Net 

P.O* 

absorbed 


gm. 

per cent. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

Control . . . 1 

4 cwt. superphosphate, 

32-7 

0-25 

8o-4 

1 

surface 

45-0 

•22 

98-2 

1 17-8 

4 cwt. superphosphate, i" 

44-2 

'24 

xo6-x 

25-7 

4 cwt. superphosphate, 2" 

462 

•24 

xxi'9 

31.5 

4 cwt. superphosphate, 3" 
3 ton.s dolomite previous 

47-8 

• 2 X 

102*0 

2x*n 

year 

48-5 

•25 

123*2 

428 


C'fftbit.ed Cu*s. 


Treatment. 

1 

Yield 

dry 

grass. 

FcOa 

added. 

Net 

P.O. 

absorbed 

Percent 
recovery 
of added 

1 

Control ... ...j 

gm. 

! 1 
! 

mgm. 

0 

mgm. 


4 cw't. superphosphate, ; 




surface . . . 1 

1 69*39 

662 

* 94 '8 

12*8 

4 cwt, superphosphate, 1" 

69*09 

662 

io8*8 

164 

4 cwt. superphosphate, 2" 

7058 1 

662 

129*0 

19 5 

4 cwt. superphosphate, 3"! 

i 08*39 

662 

104*0 

15*7 

3 Ions dolomite previous! 


year ^ 

75-54 

0 

\ 

130*9 

1 


dolomite-treated soil than from those receiving a 
second application of 4 cwt. of superphosphate 
per acre. 

Superphosphate placed at 2 inches depth gave 
the highest percentage recovery, but the result.*# 
in ihc second year were considerably poorer, 
both as regards yield and percentage recovery 
of added phosphate. 

These results demonstrate the rapid decline 
under intensive mineral removal which takes place 
in the red laterite, despite the adequate provision 
of phosphate. The intensification of the lime 
deficiency and the inadequacy of the lime applied 
in the phosphate to counteract losses, bring about 
a rapid decline in productivity. The marked 
similarity in results obtained from phosphate 
placement on the surface or at levels down to 
3 inches, shows that placement, under the condi- 
tions of a pot experiment where the water supply 
is not allowed to become a limiting factor and 
where the roots produce a felted mat on the 
surface of the soil, is not a significant factor 
in phosphate nutrition. A very different picture 
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of placement in the field, however, will be demon- 
strated in later experiments. 

The Final Phase in Cropping Decline. 

A year later (1945) as part of an experiment 
to determine the value of molybdenum in the 
red lateritcs, a few of the soils then twice 
jircviously cropped, were included. Since effects 
with molybdenum are anticipated chiefly with 
legumes. White clover was u.sed as a crop in 
place of the Italian rye grass jircviously *used. 
Details of the final crop arc shown in I'able 8. 


TABLE 8 . — Yield of White Clovfr. Gkowtii Period 
200 Days. 


Troat merit. 

Yield, 

Dry 

Clover. 


Ah*’ 

sorbed. 

Net 

p,o,, 

Ab- 

sorbed. 

Re 

covery 

of 

Added 

Phos- 

phate. 


1 : 111 . 

l^M 

mgm. 

niRm. 

Per 

Control 

( 

' ,V 4 

i rent. 

i 

10-7 


cent. 

.1 cwt. siipcn^hoRphati' 

' 2?-4 

•644 

: I 7 h -4 

150-7 ^ 

237 

4 cwt. .Superphosphate 
•f- 4 ozs. MoO., ... 

1 

i ^5-4 


1684 

' ' 

22-5 

Dolomite 

1 

3^3 

1 

Ih’-K 

1 

' I 



The final phase of deterioration of the untreated 
latcrite under intensive cropping was reached in 
the third year when it practically failed to support 
any growth of W'liite clover, the most suitable 
l»asture legume for the Big Scrub laterite. MolyB- 
denum was without effect in increasing tin yield 
of clover. The persistent effect of dolomite was 
again recorded in the fact that following two 
exacting crops, comiiletely removed, and re- 
ceiving no iiliosphatc, the original application 
]>rove<l more effective than the third application 
of 4 cwt. of superphosiihate which some treat- 
ments had now received. The calcium content 
iJ.ij per cent. CaO) and magnesium content 
(0,80 per cent. MgO) of the clover from the 
dolomite-treated soil were each more than double 
those in the clover from any other treatments. 
The figures jnirporting to show a satisfactory 
recovery of plKisphate In the White clover are 
not valid, since t!ie control soil had given uii little 
lihosphatc and a true comparison should be made 
with a soil which had previously received two 
applications of phosphate. 

Summary. 

The effect of various phosphate treatments in 
promoting pasture growth on an acid, base- 
imi^vcrished red laterite, and the influence of 
liming materials on the utilisation of the large 
amount of native iihosphatc have been studied 
over three cropping periods. 


The initial cropping period demonstrated that 
4 cwt. and 8 cwt. applications of ordinary super- 
phosphate promoted large increases in yield dur- 
ing the early stages of growth, but that 8 cwt. 
distribured through the soil to a depth of eight 
inches, or 4 cwt. as i-inch pellets at three inches 
depth, gave very unsatisfactory results. New 
Zealand serpentine superphosphate, employed at 
one and a half times the rate of superphosphate 
to give equivalent applications of phosphate, re- 
acted in much the same manner as sniierphos- 
phate, but disclosed no advantages warranting 
its use in this type of soil. 

Minor elements proved of advantage in no 
circumstances. 

Liming materials in the form of dolomite and 
cement, although introducing the factor of nitrate 
toxicity, produced large yields of plant material 
and by (be removal of a calcium deficiency, per- 
mitted the uptake of a considerable amount of 
native phosphate. Superphosphate u.sed in con- 
junction with dolomite was very effective, hut in 
the presence of cement gave no stimulus to 
growtli. 

fjround basalt was ineffective, and its presence 
lowered the effectiveness of superphosphate. 

The phosiihalc content of the first cut was high, 
but with reduced availaViility following fixation, 
tlie amount in the second cut was little above tlie 
minimum rciiuircd for tissue production. The 
highest recovery of added phosphate was about 
30 per cent, from the 4 cwt. suiierphosphate treat- 
ment, but only ii per cent, was recovered from 
the 8 cwt. suiierphosphatc mixed through the soil. 

Dolomite and cement had a marked influence on 
the. uptake of calcium and magnesium by the 
grass, especially in the early stages of growth. 
Calcium had a greater influence on root growth 
than phosphate, but the combination of adequate 
phosphate and calcium promoted the greatest 
loot development. 

Placement of phosphate on the surface or at 
levels down to 3 inches depth was without sig- 
niiicant effect, showing that in pot experiments, 
where the water regime is optimum and a felt 
oi roots develops over the surface, conditions are 
-Mieh as seldom exist for long in the field. 

The dolomilc-treated soil in its second crop- 
])ing period produced lietter results than a second 
aiiplication of 4 cwt. superphosphate, and in a 
third cropping pericnl gave a better crop of clover 
than the soil receiving a third application of 
phosphate or a similar treatment combining 
inolyhdcnnm. During the third cropping period 
the untreated laterite failed almost completely to 
siqiport plant growth. The persistent effect of 
doI«»nute emphasises the importance of base rc- 
plenislnuent in any jirojcct for the permanent 
rehabilitation of the red laterite soils. 


The Growing of Oats — continued from page 289- 

A planned cropping programme as to ling from farming, and oats can play a most 
areas, kind and quantity of fodders, important part in such a programme on the 
varieties, etc., removes much of the gamb- wheat farm. 

{To be continued). 
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Pruning of Vines and Selection 

Junk and July ate the two usual months for 
pruning grape vines since it is preferable to 
allow the leaves to fall and the wood to harden 
before starting. 

The two principal methods of forming young 
vines are; 

1. The bush, staked system, in which the vines 
are pruned to spurs. 

2. Spalier systems in which two arms are 
formed, one on either side of the stem, and 
the vines trellised. 

Spaliers arc formed for annual rod and spur 
pruning and also to carry spurs. This system is 
fairly extensively used for table grapes such as 
Muscats. 

A third system (the cordon), which has only 
one main arm trellised horizontally, is simple to 
form, but it is not recommended except in 
special circumstances and in some instances under 
rich soil conditions. Under ordinary conditions 
it is far better to have the two short permanent 
arms. 

In the forming of young vines the inexperienced 
grower sometimes makes the mistake of leaving 
the young arms long. The best practice is to 


of Cuttings for Spring Grafting. 

extend the main arms gradually each year until 
the desired length is reached and not endeavour 
to obtain the full length in one year or two 
3^ears. By this gradual lengthening a more even 
break of the buds along the young arms is 
secured, and it is possible to choose and space 
the spurs at regular intervals when pruning. 

During the pruning period cuttings should be 
selected and held for the spring grafting of any 
phylloxera-resistant stocks that have missed the 
yema bud. The cuttings should be preserved in 
soil, preferably sand, which must neither be 
too moist nor too dry. Soil too moist will cause 
the buds to shoot, and if it is excessively damp 
the cuttings will rot. On the other hand, if the 
sand is too dry the cuttings will shrivel and 
eventually dry up. 

In small areas and under favourable conditions 
certain vines can be left till August, and the scion 
wood taken directly from the vines and used 
almost immediately for grafting. 

With labour still not easy to obtain, growers 
should take every advantage of weather conditions 
and keep the work as much ahead as possible. 
Any delay can mean a big decrease in yields — 
H. L. Manuel, Viticultural Expert. 


Good Orchard Ladders 

In most orchards the ladder is almost always 
used for the picking of fruit and the pruning of 
trees, and a good serviceable type should, there- 
fore, be provided. In many orchards one sees 
a huge heavy ladder which one man shifts from 
tree to tree with difficulty, and it is so constructed 
that it cannot be conveniently placed to enable the 
operator to carry out his work expeditiously. 
Such a type of ladder often damages fruit spurs 
and fruit when being placed in position. 

Orchardists should take stock of their ladders, 
and, if they have not done so already, they should 


Save Time and Labour. 

secure a strong, light, serviceable ladder, the use 
of uhich w^ill economise time and labour. 

A useful type of orchard steps consists of a 
tapering ladder lo feet long, 3 feet 6 inches wide 
at the base and about 9 or 10 inches wide at the 
top, supported by a single pole. It is not neces- 
sary to use sawn timber in its construction. It 
can easily be made by anyone who is handy with 
tools from round timber, which is often obtainable 
in the neighbourhood of the orchard. 


Agricultural Societies* Shows. 


S9CRBTARIES are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box $6a, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1946. 

Albury Sheep Show (A. G. Young) August 6, 7 

Condobolin (N. J. Hanlin) August 6, 7 

Trundle (W. A. Long) August 13, 14 

Peak Hill (C. McDowall) August 20, 21 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) .... August 26, 27, a8 

Forbes (J. T. Woods) September 3, 4 

Manildra (£. S. Parker) September 3, 4 

Young (T. A. Tester) September 3, 4 


Coolamon (R. G. Lynch) September 6, 7 

Narrandera (T. L. Bull) September 13, 14 

Murrumburrah (R. J. Simpson) September 24, 25 
Grafton (C. W. Creighton) S^tember 26, 27, 28 

Ardlethan (E. C. Knight) September 27 

Mangrove Mountain Agricultural 

Bureau (W. J. Mitchell) September 28 

Walbundrie ( C. Lieschke) October 2 

Albury (A. G, Young) October 8, 10 
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EGGINS-FOSTERS SEEDS 

For the FARM and GARDEN. In Bulk or Packets. 

Autumn and Winter Planting. 

8SBD OATS— We can supply the following specially selected Seed Oats retuarhined on our 
premises: AlRerina, Swurtae, Xulga, rulghnm, Belar. 

OBASS BBB08 — B’.S. Italian Bye, Spaoial Italian Bye, Wlmmexa Bye, Cockefoot, etc. 
OBOTBBS — BT.S. Bed Olover (Cowgrass), B.Z. WMte Clover (certified). Subterranean Clover, 
Snokllny Clover. 

OAFB BABBBT— A valuable green fodder for stock or poultry. 

BAFB— Dwarf Besez. A palatable green feed for all classes of stock 
BTB COBXr — Black Winter for grain or green feed. 

SWBOB TUBBIPS— Clianiplon Purple Top and Crimson Top. ( Relished by 

PZBXkD TUBirZP — ICaniinotli Purple Top. ( sheep and other stock. 

BVPZB’S — ^N.S. Blue Pield. For green manuring. 

OXnOB’ SBBD— Now is the time to sow C)nion.s. We can .supply: Early Knnter Biver Brom, 
Barly Hunter Biver Wliite, Australian Brown Spanisn, Early Orano, Early Barletta, 
Early Plat Wliite, Wliite Imperial Spanish. 

TOMATO We have stocks of the following varieties: Bonge de Marmands, Bnrwood 

Priss, Vstomold, Tatura Dwarf Globe, Australian Barliani^ Bonny Best, Psarson, Dsvlin’s 
Choice, Marvana, Break O’ Day, San Martana, Becruit, Butgers, Marglobe, Potentate. 

We can also offer other VKGETAHI..E Seeds in Hulk— UKETROOTS, CABHACilE, CAULI- 
FLOWER. LF.TTUCE. BEANS, CARROT, TURNIP, etc. 

Send your ordera and enquiries to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS FTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 line.). 

The firm with City and Country facilitiet providing a Service for the 

Man on the Land. 


RAIN! 

In the right quantity, when you want it, where you want it. 

Skvrane 


It droppeth like the gentle rain from Heaven upon the place beneath.^* 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

are now Distributing Agents for the well-known 

SKYRANE 
Irrigation Plant 

In all matter* relating to SKYRANE IRRIGATION you can be »ure of BALTIC 
SIMPLEX efficiency and cerTice. Inquirie* are invited and will receive 
prompt attention. 

COUNTRY AGENTS: A few District Agencies sdll available. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

406414 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. •.* v Tal. M 2538. 
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T DIESEL FUEL 

INIECTION EQUIPMENT 

Anticipating the demand for a Diesel Fuel Injection Service in Australia, PYROX PTY. LTD. 
many years ago established service facilities in alt states, thus making possible the rapid 
development of Diesel power in this country. 

in alt capital cities, repair and maintenance services and spares for all leading makes of British, 
American and Continental Fuel Injection Equipment, are provided by PYROX. Injection parts 
not obtainable through ordinary trade channels will be manufactured by PYROX according 
to customers’ specific<itions. 


^9 


rox DIESEL INJECTION SERVICE 


in SYDNEY: PYROX PTY. LTD 

Australian Enterprise — Australian Skill — Australian Achievement. 


BELT LACES- 

THE BEST MEANS 
OF JOINING 
LEATHER BELTS 



Our Expert Engineers 
are at your service. 
They will solve your 
transmission problems 
without charge. 


\\\\\\ \\\\\v\\\\\ 


Mangrovite Raw Hide Belt Laces combine safety, strength and flexibility and 
will keep your drives running smoothly and continuously. Every lace tested and 
strengthened and is of unvaried and excellent quality. Let us tell you about them. 
For Leather Belting, Raw Hide Belting, Round Belting, Mechanical Leathers, 
Leather and Grindery Specify MANGROVITE.’* 

MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 

(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director.) 

49 YORK STREET ) SYDNEY 

Telegrams: “MANGROVITE,” Sydney. Telephone: BX 1641 (3 lines). 
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An Appreciation of— 

THE AUSTRALIAN WOMEN’S LAND ARMY 


For Services 
Rendered at Batlow 
and Other 
Fruit-growing 
Districts. 


K. C. Whittakek, Fruit 
Instructor, and 
P. B. M.^ckenzik, Fruit 
Inspector. 



Aua.ralian Wc men’s Land Army Girls Harvesting Pears 


AT the beginiiiiig of 1942 it was obvious that in many fruit-growing centres there would 
be a serious shortage of labour during the coming fruit season and later. Nowhere was 
this more apparent than in the Batlow area where fruit crops were particularly heavy and 
the usual sources of seasonal labour were by this time so depleted, owing to the demands 
of the Forces and war industry generally, that growers were faced with the alternative of 
finding further suitable labour or losing a large proportion of their crops. 

Accordingly at this time the Management of the Batlow Packing House entered 
into negotiations with the Director of the Women’s Land Army (Mrs. A. Lynch) regarding 
the allotment of members of that Organisation to the Batlow District for general orchard 
work and particularly picking, grading and packing. 


riu* rfsuli of these negotiations was that 
from the beginning of Alarch, 1942, about 
80 to 100 girls of the Australian Women’s 
Land Army were employed throughout the 
district during that season, some at the Cen- 
tral Packing House and Batlow Growers’ 
Co-operative Shed as packers and graders 
and the majority on the various orchards as 
pickers. 

These girls were drawn from all walks 
of life and very few had had any practical 
experience of agricultural work previously ; 
hence it is all the more to their credit that 
on the whole their work during that and 
subsequent seasons was eminently satisfac- 
tory. 


.\s in oth(M* districts the principal initial 
dilhculiy was that of suitable accommoda- 
tion for the girls. This was solved in this 
jiarticular case by the Central Packing 
House taking over and completing the par- 
tially built Returned Sailors. Soldiers and 
Airmens’ Imperial League of Australia 
Memorial Hall and the Scouts Hall and 
fitting them up as sleeping quarters and mess 
room respectively. 

Later, as the numbers of girls increased 
it was found necessary to establish ho.stels 
on various f.rchard properties in different 
parts of the district, and towards the end of 
the war, wl:en some 350 girls were employed 
in the area, no less than fourteen hostels 
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BATLOW GROWERS EXPRESS THEIR GRATITUDE. 

The zvork of the Australian Wonten^s Land Army in the Batlow district durhuj 
the zvar years zvill alzjuays he gratefully remembered. It zvill be a pleasant memory 
as zvell, for many fine girls have been at Batlozv and they will . be remembered, 
not only for their service, but for their cheerfulness, good humour, grace and 
charm. There have been a fezv zvho found it difficult to adapt themselves, but 
most of these changed with good companionship from their own sex and good 
direction from their Matrons. No matron has perhaps had a greater influence 
than Mrs. Lester, zvho zvas Superzising Matron, during the last tzvo war years. 

So much for the human side of the story. As for the zvork carried out, 
this coz^ered a very zvide range — from every sort of outside zvork to a concentrated 
effort on inside zvork. For instance, apart from having yx) girls located at 
Batlow, we also had 30 odd at Tumbarumba last zvintcr who were engaged in 
picking up potatoes behind a mechanical potato digger drazvn by a tractor. The 
girls did this job surprisingly zvell, and in my opinion better than men. At the 
other end of the scaU there zverc 40 girls at Kinysvalc, zvho zvorked the zvhole of 
last year on the various jobs connected zvith the dehydration of potatoes, of zvhich 
trimming the peeled potatoes zvas the main job. To carry out this zvork for 
months on end was no mean undertaking. 

At Batlow every type of farm and orchard zvork zvas undertaken, and in 
addition a lot of inside zvork connected zvith dehydration of potatoes, carrots and 
cabbage, the canning of apple juice and orange juice, and the grading and packing 
of apples and pears amounting to some 300,000 bushels per year. 

The plain fact is that zvithout the girls this work could not have been 
carried on, and this in turn zvotild haz*e meant — 

I. That grozvers and their families would have had a very lean time, and 
suffered much loss; 

, 2. That food supplies zvould have been much less, and consequently the 
war effort zvould have suffered; 

3. That the general level of prosperity of the district, including all business 
establishments would have been very much less indeed. 

The primary motive actuating the girls in this zvork zvas a desire to help 
Australia in her fight, and from this deep-seated cfid strongly-held feeling a 
splendid effort resulted, of zvhich all true Australians can be proud. 

It was zvith considerable regret that I znewed the official disbandment of 
the Australian Women's Land Army in December, 1945, because I believe there 
is room for a peace-time Australian Wome^t's Land Army to assist in primary 
production, and in that secondary production which is associated zvith the proces- 
sing of primary produce. Many of our city girls, want and need a life in the 
country, and Australia needs the dispersal of her population over country areas 
and in secondary production in those areas, as well as primary. 

This year, 1946, zve have an unofficial Women's Land Army at work in the 
Batlozv district. Many Australian Women's Land Army girls are amongst them, 
having felt the lure of the bush and country zvays too strong for the city life 
they were used to. They have a contribution to make to Austrdic^s progress as 
a nation, and I believe they zvill continue to serve where they are given any reason- 
able encouragement. 

On behalf of the Management of the Batlow Packing House Co-operative 
Limited, and of our growers, directors and shareholders, I thank the Australian 
Women's Land Army very much for a very fine effort. 

H. V. SMITH, 

General Manager, 

The Batlow Packing House Co-operative Ltd. 
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had been established, in addition to a very 
fine building established in the township 
and used as local Women’s Land Army 
Headouarters. This was known as “The 
Lady Wakehurst Hostel” and was built by 
the Central Packing House at a cost of 
several thousand pounds. 

Although primarily the girls were engaged 
for orchard and packing shed work, they 
have also rendered sterling assistance to the 
vegetable growers in this district in work 
such as potato planting, transplanting of 
seedlings, weeding, carrot digging, etc., and 
to the Packing Shed’s subsidiary concerns 
established for potato dehydration and apple 
and orange juice extraction. 

At the beginning, naturally, there was a 
certain amount of prejudice amongst 

E owers against employing the Women’s 
ind Army girls — especially on outdoor 
work — ^but as time went on the general 
good conduct of the girls coupled with their 
willingness to undertake almost any and 
every job on the farms tended to break 
down sucli prejudices, and after a season 
or two there were very few growers who 
had not employed the girls at some time or 
other with mostly quite satisfactory results. 

Apart from Ikillow, members of the 
Australian Women's Land Army rendered 



The Lady Wakchurjt Hoatel at Batlow. 


.sterling .service to growers in other fruit 
districts, notable the Murrunibidgee Irriga- 
tion Area, Young and Go.sford, besides 
various small centres. 

Some of the girls showed outstanding 
aptitude and capability for most jobs on the 
farm ; others owing to temperament or 
physique proved more suitable for some 
specialised types of jobs, but with very few 
excej)tions (he girls as a whole did their 
best under what mu.st have been to most of 
them very trying conditions 

Phe Australian Women’s Land Army 
was disbanded at the end of 1945 and thus 
iCondnitcd on page 309,) 



Bffloiaot Spraying ia HMantlal to Soeeeirful Fruit Production. But It !• Not an 
Eacv Of Nice Clean Job. 

Land Army Girts at work among pears at Batlow. 
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FRVIT GROWING. 


PINEAPPLE GROWING 

A Means of 
Diversification 
of Sub-tropical 
Fruit Culture. 

[Continued from page 238.) 

H. W. Eastwood, H.D.A., 

Special Fruit Instructor. 

IN the first portion of this article, which 
appeared in May issue, the author stressed the 
sinking difference in the areas devoted to 
bananas and pineapples in recent years in the 
North Coast areas of New South Wales, despite 
the suitability of soil and climate to both fruits, 
and indicated the dangers of single crop produc- 
tion on many plantations. 

Suitable soils and climate, methods of soil 
preparation and selection of planting material 
for pineapples wm’e discussed. 


Planting. 

A.s the pineapple plant is a surface rooter 
it should be planted shallow. Suckers 
should be set about 3 or 4 inches 
deep, according to size, and slips or tops 
not quite so deep. By their nature, slips 
and tops are difficult to plant too deeply, 
and this is one reason why they normally 
make better plants than suckers. After 
sorting out the suckers into large and small 
to avoid competition between plants of dif- 
ferent sizes to the detriment of the smaller, 
they may be dropped along the rows by one 
man, while another follows and plants by 
making a hole with a dibbler with the left 
hand and pushing the sucker into the soil 
with the right hand. ^ The soil, which should 
Ife in good tilth, is firmed around the plant 
wmi the feet. All planting is best done 
ow the level except where it is necessary 
.to form low, flat ridges to assist drainage 
on low-lying heatli or peat country. 

The land should be pegged out at the 
required distances and a line stretched l>e- 
tween top and bottom pegs. Care should 
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1)0 taken, when planting, to prevent the 
soil entering the heart leaves of the plant, 
as this will at least retard the growth if 
it does iK)t kill the plant. 

Spacing. 

\\’n\o spacing of double rows about 9 
feet apart, as practised in the past, has 
given way to closer plantipgs. Unless the 
widely spaced rows were planted in very 
fertile soils and heavily fertilized they sel- 
dom closed up. Much land was, therefore, 
unused, and labour had been employed in 
clearing this land and was required for its 
cultivation. The unshaded, exposed .soil 
between the rows lost its fertility for re- 
planting. 

Experience has proved that pineapple 
plants, as individuals, do better when 
planted close together. As the pineapple 
plant is shallow-rooted it is necessary to 
keep the surface layer of soil cool and 
moist. One way to accomplish this is to 
set the plairts sufficiently close to sliade the 
soil around them, at the same time allowing 
each plant sufficient space to spread its 
leaves and receive the maximum sunlight. 
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Trials have shown that bare soil loses as 
much moisture by evaporation as would be 
transpired by pineapples growing thereon. 

There are two popular methods of plant- 
ing — single rows and double rows — but the 
latter is the better for the smooth-leaf 
Cayenne. Usually the double rows are set 
2 feet apart and the plants placed i foot 
apart in the rows. The distance between 
the centres of double rows depends on the 
fertility of the soil. As close as 6 feet is 
proving satisfactory for deep, well-drained 
sandy loams. This leaves 4 feet between 
the outside plants of two rows. The plants 
should be spaced wider apart in the rows — 
up to 18 inches — in heavier and colder type 
soils, which will allow more sunlight amongst 
the plants. 

A planting line is stretched between the 
pegs, which are 6 feet apart, and the suck- 
ers are plinted at the correct distances, i 
foot on each side of the line; not opposite 
each other, but staggered, that is, the plants 
in one row are midway between the plants 
in the other row. 

Rough varieties, such as Common Queen 
and Ripleys, on account of their prickly 
leaves and prolific suckering, are better 
suited to single row planting, 4 feet apart. 

Planting double rows two feet apart, with 
j)lants I foot in the rows, and 4 feet inter- 
row spacing, requires 14,520 plants per 
acre. Single rows planted 4 feet apart, 
with plants i foot in the rows, needs 10,890 
plants per acre. If the plants are spaced 
18 inches apart in the rows and the other 
distances are the same, the number of plants 
required will be 9,680 and 7,260 for double- 
and single-row plantings respectively. 

.Heavy yields per acre are obtained by 
close planting and intensive culture. With 
this method the leaf tips will soon meet and 
shade the intervening soil, which is a defi- 
nite advantage in minimising the wasteful 
destruction of the humus by the action of 
the sun. 

Close planting, shorter rotations and pro- 
per fertilizing produce more fruit wdth less 
overhead costs than wide spacings and a 
longer rotation. At the end of the rota- 
tional period the land is in a belter physical 
condition for replanting and there is a large 
supply of good planting material. 


Planting Time. 

Except the period from April to August 
pineapples can be planted at any time. Sep- 
tember and October are good months, prq- 
vided there is sufficient moisture in the soil 
for the plants to root quickly, when they 
will make good growth during the maxi- 
muin period of warm and not weather 
which follows. If the spring months are 
dry and soil moisture is deficient, planting 
can be delayed until November or Decem- 
ber. Planting later than December is pre- 
ferred by some growers, because the rain- 
fall is more reliable and planting material 
is easier to obtain. It should not be so late 
that the plants do not become well estab- 
lished before the winter. 


Cultivatioii. 

rile root system of rhe pineapple is shal- 
low and consequently deep cultivation near 
the plant.s will seriously injure them. Do 
not cultivate any deeper than circumstances 
demand, as all that is necessary is to keep 
down weed growth and break the surface 
of the soil. All cultivation should be done 
by hand, except during the fir.st few months 
after planting, when any flush of weed 
growth can be destroyed by the use of a 
light and narrow spring-lined cultivator 
down the centres of the rows. Dutch hoes 
are j)re)erable to other tools, but they must 
l»e used carefully to avoid damage to plants ; 
chipping hoes are more suitable for heavy 
\vee<| growth and inexperienced labourers. 

W hile the plants are young the soil .should 
he levelled off during the hoeing; as the\ 
get older, the soil should he worked up to 
liic i)lants rather than aw^ay from them, but 
only under special circumstances is deliber- 
ate hilling-np advisable. This would apply 
in older plantations where the plants are 
“leggy,” when soil can be .shovelled in 
amongst the plants to stimulate new root 
growths from nodes above the ground. 

Paper mulch conserves soil moisture, re- 
duces cultivation and weeding costs and in- 
creases yields. It is more valuable in dis- 
tricts of low rainfall and porous soils. The 
soil must first be worked to a fine, even tilth, 
and be in a moist condition before attempt- 
ing to lay the material. Further reference 
will be made to paper mulch later on in 
this article. 
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Fertilisiiig. 

Until recent years, mixtures containing 
appreciable quantities of organic ferilizers 
were generally advocated and applied be- 
fore and after planting, and ploughed, dug 
or chipped into the soil as near to the rows 
as possible. As such mixtures were not 
water-soluble, they had to be well mixed 
with the soil to obtain the best results. 

Established plantations do not lend them- 
selves to fertilizing in this manner. With 
close planting, as practised to-day, a new 
type of inorganic, water-soluble fertilizer 
mixture and a different method of applica- 
tion has been evolved. This has been made 


water-soluble form, the formula io-6-io 
is generally used as the most suitable. This 
consists of a mixture of sulphate of am- 
monia. superphosphate and sulphate of pot- 
ash. The fertilizer is thrown into the lower 
leaves at ground level, the aim being to place 
it in the lowest leaf bases. With practice it is 
possible to give each plant a small quantity, 
which gradually dissolves in rain and dew, 
when it quickly becomes available and is 
taken up by the roots. Some of the fer- 
tilizer will fall on the ground close to the 
plants. 

The first application in newly planted 
areas should be spread low down to avoid 



Brown Ptper Bags on Pineapple*. 


possible l^ecause the plant can assimilate 
food material and absorb water through the 
embryo roots in the leaf axils, and this fact 
should be remembered when fertilizing un- 
der modern methods. 

Three main elements are supplied in fer- 
tilizes — nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. Previously the first two plant foods 
were usually applied as blood, bone and 
meatworks manure, and in this form they 
ait hot readily available to the plants. With 
the new practice of applying fertilizers in 


damaging the tender centre leaves of the 
plants. This important dressing, of 30 lb. 
to every 1,000 plants, is applied shortly 
after planting; subsequent applications are 
made at the rate of 40 lb. per 1,000 plants. 
Four applications during the year are ad- 
visable--->in September, January, early April 
and mid-June, This programme can be 
varied by substituting straight sulpliate of 
ammonia for the January and mid- June 
applications in order to hasten the growth 
of backward suckers. 
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FIBRQLITE 

CUheAtoi- CeAHmt WATER PIPES 


Because they are light in weight . . . easy to handle 
and transport . . . and easily and quickly laid by 
unskilled labour, ** FIBROLITE ** Pipes are speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 
“ FIBROLITE •• Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Cel all the fads . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 

FREE. 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

** Aabeatoa House,** Y ork and Barrack Streets, Sydney. 
(Box 3935 ▼, O.P.OO 




ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 

Utility and 
Portable Models 


that will enable you to produce 
better fruit. 

The General Design of these plants 
ensures a constant speed and 
unvarying pressure under all 
normal conditions. 

Many of the **M.V.** features have 
been suggested by practical 
orchardists, and much time and 
expense has been devoted to make 
this **M.V.*’ the ideal Spray 
Plant. 

For greater efficiency, simplicity, 
and longer service, you can 
depend upon the 

Let us tell you about it. 



ilMrgmt: 


MOFFAT-VIRTUE LTD, 

MANUMeTUmM . . INQINKIR* . . MACHiNKRV MKRCHANT8 

KMOM ROAD. ROSEBERY. N.S.W. 
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A Complete Power Unit 

1“ FIG. 322S 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY 

SPRAYER 

^ and 

JETTER 

* Convenient outfit, assembled on a Channel steel base. 

* Easily and quickly loaded on waggon or utility truck. 

• The power is supplied by the famous Buzacott Pumper. The Pumper 
Engine may be quickly removed and connected to a Windmill Pump. 

• Capacity — 7. Rosebery nozzles or 2 Jetting nozzles up to 200 lbs. 
pressure. 

* This unit is fitted with a pressure regulator and easily accessible ball 
valves. 

• Approximate weight — 460 lbs. 



Ethylene Gas 

and full equipment for its application 
for the colouring of Citrus 

IS NOW AVAILABLE. 


Buzacott -WOLSELEY Pty. Ltd. 


Phones MA 6311^ 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
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Although farmyard manure is difficult to 
obtain, every effort should be made to use 
what is available. Besides adding humus 
to the soil it also supplies small quantities 
of plant food. Cow manure is fairly plen- 
tiful in pineapple districts, and could be 
utilised much more than it is. Even small 
([uantities of farmyard manure have a bene- 
ficial action on the soil, and artificial fer- 
tilizers can be reduced in proportion to the 
quantity of natural manure used. It should 
be well rotted and applied as a mulch over 
the soil, which it will keep cool and moist, 
l>esides encouraging good root development. 

Sucker Selection. 

The only practical way of rei)roducing 
pineapple plants and increasing plantings 
normally, is by asexual methods, and by 
this means plants are reproduced which are 
in every way similar to the parent plant. 
The pineapple plant has a strong tendency 
to produce variations or sports of the par- 
ent plant. These bud mutations are fre- 
(juently found, and they give rise to 
^lifferent characteristics which may be su- 
perior or inferior to the parent plant. 

If a close examination is made of the 
])lants on their first crop, many variations 
in growth and fruit will be noticeable. All 
inferior types should be. culled out so that 
they will not be further [iropagated. Only 
plants of desirable types should be used 
for planting new areas, and all others should 
l)e discarded. In selecting tyi)es from which 
])ropagating material should be chosen it 
is necessary to look for good size and shape 
of fruit, low stature of plants, free 
suckering, early maturity and resistance to 
disease. Inferior types include, “bottle 
tops," 'long toms," “collar of slips," “cri))- 
pies" and “narrow leafs." 

At first growers must be satisfied to make 
the main planting from good average suck- 
ers, discarding all definitely bad types. Then 
a selection can be made of the best plants 
on the first crop, and the.se planted separ- 
ately. If this procedure is continuec) 
yearly it will not be long before superior 
plants with the desired characteristics arp 
obtained. 


Thimiiiig Sorphu Growth. 

Far too many growers neglect the thin- 
ning out of surplus suckers and robbers, 
and unless this is done the suckers in the 
rough varieties become so numerous that 
they l<»se their vigour and fail to i)roduce 
good marketable fruit. J'he grower should 
develop the habit of going through row i . 
row, during tin* late winter months, am. 
cutting out all ni])s and ro])bers from the 
I)ines unless they are required for planting. 
t-)nce a plant has j)roduce(l a pine, the old 
stum])s above the sucker should be removed. 
A judicious thinning out of .suckers is ad- 
visable, leaving the strongest and health- 
iest, the most evenly spaced, and those as 
close to the ground as possible to bear the 
crop. The suckers removed can be used 
for spring planting. 

Wastage. 

During very hot days sunburn is respon- 
.sible for the loss of much fruit, and this 
can be reduced by growing low, sturdy 
plants, but additional safeguards are neces- 
sary. Woodwool is now generally used to 
j)rotect the fruit, and is the most satisfac- 
tory material, being cheap and convenient, 
and not easily blown about. Dry grass also 
serves a similar purpose, and paper bags 
or .sleeves arc sometimes used. Pines going 
bad from sunburn soon rot if left on the 
plant, so they should be removed and des- 
troyed. Losses from attacks by birds, rats 
and other rodents can be reduced by poison- 
ing, but every care should he exercised if 
this treatment is practised. 

Paper bags are also used to envelope pine- 
apples from April to September, to minimise 
or prevent the effects of low temperatures 
which cause chilling of the fruit. 

Bagging gives better results for this pur- 
pose than woodwool, dry grass or bracken 
fern. Ordinary brown paper bags of I2lb. 
capacity, as used in retail shops, are pushed 
over the fruit and left in position. Al- 
though the bags fade to a dull yellow colour 
in a few months, their value is not impaired. 
A percentage of the bags become torn or 
damaged, but about half of them can be 
used the second time. 

{To be continued.) 


YSEf ON BUYING VICTORY BONDS 
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Removal Arsenical Residues from Apples. 

Experiments at Badiurst Experiment Farm. 

(Concluded from page 248). 

J. D. Bryden, Senior Orchardist, and E. G. Hall, B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Research Officer.* 


EXPERIMENTS on the removal of arteiucal 
reaidue on apples to reduce it to the prescribed 
tolerance have been conducted by the Depail- 
ment for some years. The trials describe in 
this article (which commenced in April issue) 
were conducted at Bathurst Experiment Farm 
and mainly concerned the temperature of the 
washing solution. 

It was shown that heating the washing solu- 
tion assisted in the removal of the residue, but 
that to avoid excessive wash injury during and 
after storage, the temperature should not exceed 
90 degrees Fahr. 

Details of the 1940 trials and a summary of 
the results of the whole trial are given in this 
issue. 


1941 Experimeats. 

The results from analyses for the determination 
of arsenic and lead residues obtained from tests 
carried out over a number of years had given an 
indication of the necessary procedure for the actual 
removal of residues. However, further informa- 
tion was desirable on the keeping qualities of the 
treated apples. 

It was therefore proposed, in 1941, to investigate 
more closely the range of temperatures required 
to deal with heavy spray deposits without causing 
injury during storage. 

Granny Smith apples were used for the 1941 
tests and washing treatments were as follows: 

1. Soaking i per cent. HCl, 2 minutes, 70-80®?*, 
acid spray, rinsing spray. 

2. Soaking i per cent, HCl, 2 minutes, 80-90° F., 
acid spray, rinsing spray. 

Soaking i per cent. HCl, 2 minutes, 90- 100° F., 
acid spray, rinsing spray. 

4. Soaking i per cent. HCl, 2 minutes, loo- 
iio°F., acid spray, rinsing spray. 

Samples were cool stored at Homebush for five 
months at 34‘*F. and samples were also held in 
common storage at Bathurst Experiment Farm. 

Cool Storage, Cranny Smith, 1941. 

The condition of fruit immediately on removal 
from cool store is shown in Table X. 

The amounts and severity of acid wash injury 
increased with increasing bath temperatures, and 
there was over 40 per cent, of commercial wash 
injury at loo-iio degrees Fahr. Injury occurred 
around the calyx and stem and, to a lesser extent, 
laterally. The slight mould which was in evidence 
was not affected by treatment. 

* The analytical work in connection with these expeximeats 
was canied out by the late Mr. L. J. WUson. B.^.Agr., Analyst. 
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Table X. — Percentage Wastage in Granny Smith, 
ex Cool Store, 1941. 


Treatment. 

t Total 
Wash 
Injury. 

'Commercial 

Wash 

Injury. 

Moulds. 

1 

Check — No treatment. ... 

0‘0 

0*0 

2*4 

1. HCl 1 per cent, 70- 
So^F 

6*8 

0*3 

4*7 

2. HCl I per cent, 80- 

oo^F. 

3. HCl I per cent, 90- 

ioo®F. 

33-8 

5*0 

4*4 

77-6 

24*2 

6*0 

4. HCl 1 per cent, xoo- 
iio®F. 

870 

43 *i i 

3*1 


Table XI. — Percentage Wastage in Granny Smith ► 
ex Post Storage, 1941. 


Injury plus scalds and lenticel spots. 


ireatmeut. 

Total. 

Commercial 

Mould, j 

Break- 

down. 

Check — No treatment. ... 

278 

5*2 

1 30 

3*0 

1. HCl I per cent, 70- 


8o®F 

71*9 

27-1 

187 

4*4 

2. HCl I per cent, 80- 




oo^F 

3. HCl i per cent, 90* 

7»*3 

409 

18 *4 


ioo®F. 

87*0 

63-8 

23*2 

2*3 

4. HCl I per rent, loo* 
iio®F. 

93-2 

«4*9 

2 2*6 

2*3 


Table XIT. — Details of Condition of Granny Smith 
Held in Common Store for 9 week.s After 
Treatment, 194J* 


Washing Treatment. j 

Calyx ' 
Injury^ 

j Condition, 

I. I per cent. HCl — 70-80° F. 

{ Per 

1 Cent. 

! “ 

i 

Fruit in very good 
condition — injury very 
slight, few showing 

1 injury extending to- 
cheeks. 



Arid injiiry not com- 
mercially significant. 

2. I per cent. HCl — 80-90® F. 

3 « 

Fruit fn very good 
conditio n — i n j u ry 
slightly more pro- 
nounced and some ex- 
tending to cheeks. 



Acid injury notice- 
able, but would not 
decrease commerciaP 
value to any extent. 

3. X per cent. HCl — gc-ioo® F. 

9 * 

Severe Injury — some* 
severe injury on cbeeka 
and in stalk cavity. 30 
per cent, fruits reduced 
In commercial value. 

4. I per cent. HCl — ico-xio® F, 

96 

S'evere Injury- 
similar condition to 
Test 3. 

Check — No Treatment 

— 

Fruit in very good 
condition. 
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/WARKET GARDENERS 

AT LAST 

You can obtain a proved and tested 

D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

suitable for the control of many Insect pests 

attacking 

Fruit, Vegetables and Flowers. 

"DEEDUST" 

Cooper’s D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

(Registered under the Pest Destroyers Act, 1945, N.S.W.) 

Contains 2% Para-Para Isomer of D.D.T. 

See report of Official trials published in the Agricultural Gazette, 
of New South Wales, November, 1945. 

Obtainable in 112 lb. drums, 56 lb. bags, 28 lb. bags, 

4 lb. and 1 lb. Cartons, 
from 

Growers Associations and Storekeepers everywhere. 

’ Further particulars from the Manufacturers : 

WILUAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 

O'CONNEU. STREET, SYDNEY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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During post storage there was a slightly more 
rapid development of mould in the washed fruit, 
but breakdown was not affected by treament. 
Some lenticel spot and scald develoi>ed, but was 
difficult to distinguish from lateral wash injury. 
However, from details of the condition ex post 
store, given in Table XI, it is apparent that either 
the wash injury increased or the lenticel spot 
and scalds on washed fruit were more severe than 
on untreated fruit. After post storage there was 
8o per cent, commercially sound fruit in the un- 
treated lot, but less than lo per cent, of fruit 
treated at Joo-iio degrees Fahr. was fit for sale. 

Common Storage, Granny Smith, 1941. 

Details of the condition of fruit held in common 
store for nine weeks is given in Table XI 1. 

The information obtained largely confirmed 
previous results as to the effects of treatment 
teinpcralures. Increased acid injury corresponded 
to increases in the temperature of soaking solutions. 


Previous experiments had shown weak solutions 
of hydrochloric acid to be effective in removing 
.spray residue. 

The present investigations were concerned mainly 
with the temperature of the washing solution and 
also wdth some other variations in the use of acid. 

It was found that washing with a warm i per 
cent, solution of hydrochloric acid effectively re- 
duced normal lead arsenate spray residues to below 
tlie prescribed tolerance of i/ioo grain of arsenic 
(as ASiOa) and 3/100 grain of lead (as Pb) per 
pound of fruit. 

Washing in an 8 per cent, solution of sodium 
silicate was useful, Init was only effective when 
followed by an acid spray. 

Increasing the concentration of acid from i to 
per cent, did not significantly improve the re- 
moval of residues, but did considerably increase 
acid wash injury to the fruit. 



Typical Acid Wa«K 
Injury on Granny 
Smith ApMef, De- 
veloped Durintf 
Cold Storage. 



It will be noticed that in 1941, treatments 3 and 
4 resulted in 50 per cent, of the fruit being reduced 
in commercial value after nine weeks common 
storage owing to the severity of acid injury. 
Observations showed that wfficre very severe in- 
jury occurred, the skin was cracked and opened, 
allowing the entry of rot-producing moulds. 


Summary. 

Experiments on the removal of lead arsenate 
spray residues from apples after harvesting have 
been carried out over a period of three years. 

Parallel storage tests were conducted in order 
to determine whether the washing treatments used 
injured the fruit or affected the development of 
wastage during both cool and common storage. 


The removal of residues is considerably im- 
proved by heating the w^ashing solution, but the 
storage experiments have shown clearly that, to 
avoid excessive injury to the fruit the temperature 
of the solution should not be higher than 90 deg. 
Fahr. 

The addition of white oil to lead arsenate 
sprays increases the amount of residues on the 
fruit at picking and makes for great difficulty in 
reducing the residues to below the tolerance 
values. 

It was found that soaking in 8 per cent, sodium 
silicate, followed by a second soak and a spray 
with I per cent, acid was effective with residues 
from lead-oil sprays, but injury to the fruit wa.s 
excessive. 

From the high level of injury which occurred 
in the various lots of fruit, and because much of 
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the injury was dark in colour, it is probable that 
soluble arsenic accumulated to an undesirable 
extent in the bath, and that in the machine used 
at Bathurst Farm, final rinsing was not adequate 
to remove thoroughly the* acid or soluble arsenic 
from the fruit. 

The various wash treatments did not, apart 
from actual acid, alkali, or soluble arsenic injury, 
affect significantly ordinary cool-storage wastage. 

The important points to be observed in treating 
apples for the removal of lead arsenate spray 
residues* are: — 

1. The fruit should be treated immediately after 
harvesting. 

2. The fruit should be washed in a i per cent, 
solution of hydrochloric acid maintained at a 
temperature of 80-90 deg. Fahr. 

3. After washing the fruit must be very thor- 
oughly rinsed with clean water to avoid injury. 

4. Clean receptacles, clear acid solution and 
plenty of fresh water for rinsing should always be 
used. 


Discussion of Storage Experiments. 

Practically all the treated fruit in all the tests 
developed a considerable amount of injury during 
storage. This is interesting as American workers 
have generally rejwrted that washing in up to 
2 per cent, hydrochloric acid at ordinary tempera- 
tures will not injure the fruit if rinsing is ade- 
quate. From the results it seems that rinsing may 
not have be«i sufficiently thorough in the washing 
machine at Bathurst Farm. Another point of 
importance is that much of the injury observed 
in the acid-washed fruit was dark in colour, 
occurring around the calyx only, and was like 
tliat reported by American worKers to be arsenical 
injury due to accumulation of soluble arsenic 
in the acid bath. In this connection the following 
descriptions of injuries taken from the U.S.D.A. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. t68, 1933: ‘‘Market 
Diseases of Apples, Pears and Quinces,’' are in- 
teresting. 

'.Uid Injury, pale, sunken spots, often brown 
at the edges usually around lenticels, and mostly 
at the stem and calyx ends of the apple. 

** Arsenical Injury, greyish to brown or black 
irregular areas, usually around the calyx and 
sometimes in the stem cavity. 

''Alkali Injury, generally dark, often black 
areas around the calyx and sometimes irregular 
sunken, rather pale areas elsewhere.” 

7 'he presence of soluble arsenic will darken 
the otherwise pale acid injuries, and is often 
responsible for the dark colour of alkali injuries. 
The dark colour of many of the injuries suggests 
that soluble arsenic did accumulate in the acid 


* Note : — If oil has been added to the orchard sprays the 
apples should be soaked in some alkaline cleansing solution be- 
fore washing in arid. An 8 per cent, solution of sodium silicate 
proved satisfactory, but more dilute solutions of other alkaline 
deterjenU may prove to be more effective; meta silicates should 
be tried. I^tho: experiments along these linos seem to be 
necessary. It is considered very desirable that the fruit should 
be rinsed with water after the alkaline bath and before acid 
washing. 
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bath in the tests at Bathurst. Fisher and Reeves^ 
describe acid injury as being rare, soluble arsenic 
injury common, and alkali injury as occurring 
occasionally in the commercial washing of apples 
in America. Also hot water alone will injure 
apples, and a temneratufe of 100 deg. Fahr. for 
one minute is stated to be about the upper limit 
of safety; heat injury results in cracking of the 
skin, usually around the calyx and greyish to 
light brown areas may develop if the injury is 
more severe. The necessity for thorough rinsing 
in order to avoid injury is stressed in all reports 
of work dealing with apple washing injuries. 
If the rinse water is poorly available it is recom- 
mended in America that lime be added to it. This 
treatment will reduce injury as the acid is neutral- 
ised and the arsenic rendered insoluble. 



Typical Acid Wafh Injury on Granny Smith Applet, 
Developed after Removal from Cool Storage. 


In the tests carried out at Homebush it was 
found that ordinary storage wastage was not 
affected by washing treatments unless wash in- 
jury was severe, in which case mould was in- 
creased. 


Treatments apparently increased senescent 
scalds in Granny Smiths, but this increase is 
probably not real, as lateral wash injury often 
coalesced to a scald-like lesion after removal from 
cool store. Some core rotting and calyx rotting 
was caused by treatment, and the former and 
usually the latter was associated with an open 
calyx condition which allowed penetration of the 
acid. Strickland and Cole®, in Victoria, found 
also that ordinary storage wastage was not in- 
creased by acid washing, which in their tests 
c^sed practically no injury, but they found con- 
siderable core rotting in Delicious and Five Crown 
apples. These varieties often have an open calyx, 
and the rotting was regarded as being due to 
infection following acid penetration and injury 


* AnenlGal and other Inj^uries of Applet Resulting from 

Washing Operations. U.S.D.A., Tech. Bull. *45, 1931. 

• Apple Washing Trials— Tests in 1934 and 1933. J, Vici, 

D. 0/ A. Vol. 34, *936. pp 543 *' 553 . 
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WINTER SPRAY TIME 
IS HERE! 

FRUITGROWERS 

Ensure MAXIMUM CONTROL with your 
DORMANT SPRAYS this year by using standard 

and reliable spray 
materials. 

•“HARBAS” RED OR. 

•“WINTROL” TAR 

DISTILLATE 

•“NOSCO” D.N.C. OIL 

(Dinitro Cresol) 

•“HAROLA” LIME SULPHUR 

•“OXI-COP” (Redspersed 
Copper Oxy-CMoride) 

These well known 
sprays are the most 
effective means of controlling: scale insects, 
over-wintering: eg:g:s of the many insects 
attacking: fruit trees in this State, besides 
suppressing: the spores of injurious fung:i. 

• Wr/te ot once for our modern Spraying and Dusting Chart 

LANE’S PTY. LIMITED 

69 Abercrombie St., SYDNEY. 
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to the core. 'J'hey also found that core rotting 
was considerably increased if the depth of sub- 
mersion of the apples in the bath was increased, 
f>r if the strength of the acid was increased from 
1 i‘> ^ per cent. 

Jn the tests at Homebush with Jonathans, in 
i93^a there was little injury and no calyx rots 
developed in fruit which was only sprayed with 
acid. 

From the tests carried out it is apparent that 
as the teni])erature of the bath is increased the 
liability to injury increases als<j, and at tempera- 
tures greater than loo deg. J’uhr. injury may be 
se\ere . this was particularly apparent with Dcli- 
ciniis apples which often have an open calyx. From 
ihe point of view of injnr3% the bath temperature 
was more important than the strength of the acid, 
altliougli injurv was sometimes increased by in- 

{ ('(niii 


creasing the concentration of acid from i to 
per cent. The greater injury in Jonathans in 
1940 with both strengths of acid at 70-80 deg. 
Fahr. than at 80-90 deg. and loo-iio deg. is diffi- 
cult to explain, but may have been due to some 
differences in rinsing. Injury was apparently 
not affected by wrapping and packing the fruit 
wet instead of drying it after washing. 

Considerable injury occurred in all varieties, 
but there was more lateral and stem injury in 
(iramiy Sniith apples than in the Jonathans and 
ndicious, in which varieties injury was practi- 
cally conlined to the calyx. On the other hand 
core rotting did not occur iu Granny Smiths which 
have a closed calyx. In (iranny Smiths injurv 
was first (levcloj)cd at the calyx, and as the bath 
temperature was raised, stem and lateral injury 
appeared and the severity of the injury increased. 

(led. ) 


Meat Production, 1945. 

I he h»ll<»wing table sliow^ recorded meat production iu New South Whiles for in relation 

to tlie production targfjts set : 


Hcvf 

N’cal 

Beef and Veal 

Slaughterings. 

Trod uclion. 

Pnxluction 

Target. 

Nos. 

5^4. ^10 
400,485 

tons. 

! 3 3 39.50 

I 12,9^8 

tons. 

<384.695 

I 2(1.887 

150,000 

Mutton 

4,859,081 

: 84.7H9 


Lamb ... 

3.017.734 

43.025 1 

... 1 


.Mutt (III and Lamb ... 

7.876,815 

i >27.814 j 

155,00) 

Pork 

138.532 

' 9.037 


Bacon and Ham 

.3t>4.<’i7 

18.132 : 


ngmeat.s 

.503.149 

27.369 ! 

37.000 

All meat 

9.3b4.b59 

j 2 vSi. 87 o j 

342.000 


l->iVlSION t>F MaKKKTIM’i AND AoKICrLl I KAL I'-CONOMKS. 


Almost all broom millet producing areas of the 
State put in increased acreage this year, and are 
giving considerably Ix^tter yields than for the 
past few years. Total production has been 


officially forecast at approximately 2i,7tx) cw't. 
Crops of up to 10 and 15 cwt. per acre are quite 
common. 


The Australian Women’s Land 

tlicre dosed a chapter in the lives of the 
many hundreds of girls on which they can 
reflect with ])ride as a period of honest 
endeavour wdiich helped materially in the 
war effort and will not soon be forgotten by 
the many growers to wdioni they rendered 
as.si stance in the hour of need. 


Army — continued from page 301. 

When one reflects on all the facts of the 
case, including the very potent one that this, 
almost alone of all the Women’s Serviced 
during the war, could not be classed by any 
stretch of imagination as a ‘^glamour job”— 
then the least one can say is ‘‘Well done — 
Australian Women’s I^nd Army Girls.” 
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CITRUS MARMALADES. 


THE citrus fruits are commonly used to make 
marmalade. The bitter orange, usually called 
Seyille, is the most popular for this purpose, 
but sweet oranges may be used in combination 
with lemons, grapefruit or Seville oranges to 
make excellent varieties of marmalade. 

When making marmalade, the peel of the 
fruit is the most important part, and because 
of its thickness, long cookdng is required. 
In this respect marmalade differs from most 
jams. More water is also required ; the 
peel is placed in a large quantity of water 
and boiling has to be continued for at 
least two hours — sometimes longer. 

Care must be taken to avoid long cook- 
ing after the sugar is added, as. this not 
only darkens the colour and spoils the fla- 
vour, but affects the pectin and so spoils 
the jelling properties. 

Pectin or JeU. 

The pectin or jell of citrus fruits occurs 
mainly in the white pith and the seeds — not 
in the skin or juice. Some people cut a 
good deal of this white pith away, which 
reduces the jelling property of the marma- 
lade. If the housewife prefers marmalade 
without the pith, it can be cut up roughly 
and tied with the seeds in a little muslin 
bag and removed just before the sugar is 
added. In this way the pectin can be ex- 
tracted and no value lost. 

Factors Affecting Jell or Set 

The setting of jams and marmalade de- 
pends on the amount of pectin present, the 
acid and sugar. Sometimes even with 
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Seville oranges the amount of acid is rela- 
tively low, and a little lemon juice or tar- 
taric acid is added. 

Some General Rules. 

Wash the fruit well — scrub with a brush 
if the skins are at all dirty. The peel may 
be removed from the fruit very easily by 
covering it with boiling water for a few 
minutes. Unless marmalade is made with 
whole rings of fruit, it is easier to cut the 
.skin up finely after the fruit is peeled. The 
finer the peel and pith are cut the more 
readily is pectin released. 

Soaking the peel in water overnight help.s 
to soften it — and is desirable, but not es- 
sential. Longer cooking will bring about 
the same result. Some recipes provide for 
leaving the cooked pulp for twenty-four 
hours before adding the sugar. This is 
quite unnecessary and is wa.steful of fuel, 
but if it is convenient for any reason, it will 
not cause any harm. 

Cooking . — Approximately two to three 
hours cooking of the pulp will cause the 
peel to soften and reduce the bulk satis- 
factorily. If the pulp is reduced before 
adding the sugar, fifteen to twenty minutes 
cooking with the sugar will give marmalade 
of good set and colour. 

Filling into Jars . — The marmalade should 
be allowed to cool slightly before pouring 
into the jars, to prevent the peel from 
rising to the top. 

Cool in the preserving pan until a thiit 
film forms, then stir and pour into hot, 
clean jars. 
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Cover with waxed paper or wax when 
hot and seal the lids when cold. 

SeviOe Orange Marmaiadie. 

Materials , — 

3 lb. Seville oranges. 

6 pints Water. 

61 b. Sugar 

34 oz. Citric or tartaric acid. 

Juice of 2 lemons. 

Method , — 

(1 ) Wash the oranges. 

(2) Scald the oranges, remove the skins 
and cut them into shreds. 

(3) Cover the shredded peel with half 
the water, and leave overnight if possible. 

(4) Cut up the rest of the fruit roughly, 
add to it the lemon juice and acid and cover 
it with the remainder of the water. 

(5) Next day cook the two lots separ- 
ately for 134 to 2 hours. 

(6) Strain the pulp to remove seeds and 
coarse pith, and add it to the cooked peel. 

(7) Add the sugar and cook until it is 
all dissolved Bring to the ])oil and cook 
(juickly until it jells — about 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Remove the scum. 

(8) Cool slightly before tilling the hot 
jars. 

Marmalade. 

Materials . — 

6 Seville oranges. 

0 Lemons. 

12 11 ). Sugar. 

5 quarts Water. 

M ethod . — 

(fi ) Peel lemons thinly and shred rind 
very finely. 

(2) Cover lemon rind with 4 oz, salt to 
1 pint water, and leave overnight. 

(3) Remove white pith and seeds from 
lemon pulp and cut up finely. 

(4) Cut Sevilles into fine slices. 

(5) Place Sevilles and lemon pulp in pre- 
serving pan and cover with the 5 quarts 
water; leave overnight. 


(6) Next day pour salt water off lemon 
rind and add to the other ingredients. 

(7) Boil all together for about i 34 to 
2 hours, without sugar. 

(8) Add sugar and stir until dissolved. 
Boil for about 20 minutes, until set. This 
appears thin, but will soon jell. 

(9) Bottle while hot. Seal when cold. 

Lemon Jam. 

Materials . — 

I lb. Sliced lemons. 

3 lb. Sugar. 

3 pints Hot water. 

Method , — 

1 1 ) Pour hot water over the sliced fruit 
and allow to stand for 48 hours. 

(2) Take out 2 cups of water and re- 
place with 3 cups fresh water (this removes 
l)ittcrness). 

(3) Boil about J hour with lid on, or 
until tender. 

(4) .Add sugar and boil steadily until 
it jellies when tested. 

(5) ik.)ltle hot. Seal and label when 
Lold! 

Orange Jam. 

Materials . — 

3 Large navel oranges. 

3 pints Water. 

3 lb. Sugar. 

Method . — 

(1) Wash fruit and cut into very thin 
slices. 

(2) Add boiling water and allow to soak 
overnight. 

(3) Boil gently for hours with lid 
on pan. 

(4) Add warmed sugar and cook until 
it jells when tested. 

(5) Pour into heated jars. Seal when 
cold. 


tiAs the rcault of : strong representations made by military authorities to vacate the large section of 
the New South Wales Minister for Agriculture the grower-sellers vegetable market which they 
fHon. E. H. Graham) to the Minister for the had occupied during the war years. 

Army, arrangements were made recently for the 
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Weevils Associated with the Bud-fall of 
Eucalyptus sideroxylon. 

E. H. Zeck, Entomologist. 


REPORTS have been received daring the pre- 
sent teaion of a serioat dropping of the bndt 
of one of the ironbarki^ Eucalyptus sideroxylon, 

popnlariy known as ^^Mugga/’ and Black or Red 
Ironbark. This faHing of the bads occarred hi 
the western districts, particolarly in the Mndgee 
and Gilgandra areas, and has deprived apiarists 
of. acres of valnable honey-prodncing flowers. 

There seems to be little doabt that this bad- 
fall, in (he Mndgee areas, at least, was caased 
by a small weevil which ponctored the 
onopened flower bads near their bases. 

Mr. R. H. Taylor of Mudgee, from whom 
specimens of the weevils were received, 
stated in a communication which appeared 
in the Australasian Beekeeper, 15th April, 
1946. “Some years ago I noticed patches 
of this timber affected, hut they were com- 
paratively small patches. Three }'ears ago, 
when there was a g(X)d flow from this class 
of timber near Dubbo, my particular country 
was affected and completely spoiled, with 
not a bud remaining on the trees. Now, 
after three years, tliis same timber was 
Inidded well some time ago, but last week 
when 1 visited it, I found the same thing 
had happened again — all the buds were on 
the ground.'' Mr. Taylor, who also made 
some observations on weevils supplied with 
fresh buds and leaves, saw them drilling 
holes in the buds, and he stated : — “The 
most unique thing I discovered was that 
they lay an egg in each hole they drill." 

The habit of first making an egg-cavity 
with the slender proboscis before depositing 
an egg is common to many w^eevils, including 
the grain weevils {Calandra oryzae and C. 
granaria), and the elephant beetle (Ortiwr’- 
rhinus cylindrirostris) wdiich attacks various 
fruit trees and other trees. 

Mr. N. B. Meek of Gilgandra, who sub- 
mitted specimens of weevils from his dis- 
trict, stated in a communication dated April 
13: “There are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of mugga ironbarks that were well- 
budded three months ago, and today have 
all their bdds on the ground, and every one 
of these shows a puncture near the base. 

Pmgm aift 


The weevils did nf)t show a preference for 
nniggas, as such, but for the most advanced 
biuls in the territory 1 examined.” 

Mr. Meek said they w^re also attacking 
the various forms of mallee gums, from the 
Harvey Ranges to Coonabarabran, but he 
saw^ no evidence that other than the buds 
were being injured. 

As .si)ecimens of these w'eevils were iiot 
represented in the Departmental collections, 
they were compared with named examples 
in the Vustralian Museum by Mr. K. C. Mc- 
Keow^n, Assistant iCntomologist at that Insti- 
tution, and the small species from Mudgee 
is considered to be Haplonyx longipilosus 
I.^a, and the larger wxevils from Gilgandra 
to be Haplonyx spcncci (xyll., and Oxyops 
(jemclla Pasc. 

H. loufiipilosus, which measureiv .slightly 
more than % inch in length (excluding the 
rostrum or snout), is brow'nish-red in colour, 
the whole body being covered with light- 
yellowish scales. It was originally described 
by Lea in 1897 ( D, the habitat given being 
Sw^an River. 

In writing of the genus Haplonyx, Lea 
states: — “The larvae of the species of this 
genus, at least such as are known to me, 
live \vithin the woody galls and excrescencjes 
formed by various species of Hrachyscdtds 


^ Pn c. Liufi. S' c. JV.S.H''., Vol. XXII, p, # 



Adult of Haflor,yx IcitgifiloiUs, 
Upper Lcjt . — Buds oilBuealpytus sideroxylon, 
(Actual;2^) showing weevil-punctures. 
Lf.U'er Le't. — Weevil, actual siae. 
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and Hymenuptera. though one species at 
least (//. vicina Chev.) is a true gallmaker, 
and in the larval state lives in companies 
around a moderately large Eucalyptus twig 
high up on tall trees. C3ne such gall seen 
by me must have contained at least forty 
larvae, a number of which were successfully 
reared.” 

Another weevil of this genus, //. albo- 
sparsus Lea, has been recorded by Morgan"' 
as developing in flower bud galls caused 
]>\ Agrornyzid flies on the S])otted Gum 
{ Fucalyptus nfaculaia ) . 

Although some member^ of the genus 
UaploPiyx may be gall inhabitants or gall 
formers, there is one species, //. tibialis T-ea. 
which attacks the flower buds of the 'Fuari 
( Jiaialyptus (foiuphoccpJiala) , a useful hard- 
wood in West Australia, and also, to a lesser 
<iegroe, the flower buds of the West .\ustra 
lian Flowering gum ( /:. ficifolia). 

Tlie life-history of this weevil, which was 
studied by Newman and Clark in 1924 {“), 
briefly, is as follows; — The female weevil 
drills a h(>le in the caj)sule of the flower bud, 
<lep(»sits a single egg in the h(ile and then 
Tills the hole with sotne chewed out material, 
i'he bud is then cut olT, or an egg may be 
laid in each flower bud on the stalk before 
it is cut (;fl’. In some instances the hole may 
be bored and no egg deposited, the cluster 
then being cut oft or ringbarked, or the 
twigs bearing flower buds may be cut oft 
without being bored, b'or the development 
of the larvae witliin the buds it would seem 
to be necessary that the buds fall to the 
ground and soften. 

d'he length of the life-cycle of tlie Fuart 
bud weevil is stated to l)e as follow.^ r-- b'gg 
>iagf 8 to 12 days; the larval or grub stage 
abcml 4 months : the j)Uj)al or chrysalis stage 
about 1 month. The browmish-colotired 

* AkHc. Gas. N.S,W., Vol, XLIV, p. 126, 1933. 

“ Journ. A^r. W,A., V^ol. I ^2iul Ser.), pp. 357-360, 192,1. 


adults, which measure about b^ch in 
length, cut their way out of the buds. 

The following descriptions apply to the 
weevils from (iilgandra: — 

Haplonyx spencci, which measures about 
5/j6 inch in length, is a dark -brown, robust 
form of weevil, and its body is covered with 
.small, yellowish and reddish scales, which 
in parts form small tufts. There is a 
narrow, yellowish transverse band of scales 
near the end of the wa'ng-covers. 

Oxyops^ pemclla, wdiich measures about 
’4 inch in length, is a more slender weevil. 
It is dark-brown in colour, and its body is 
covered with small yellowish and brown 
.scales. 

in both //. loyufipilosus and H. spcncci 
the rostrum or snout is slender and about 
e(iual in length to half that of the body 
measurement, but in the Oxyops it is quite 
short atid broad. 

Nothing appears to lie known of the habits 
of either //. spcncci or the species of Oxyops, 
but on account of the dimensions of these 
two weevils, it is considered that the flower 
buds of the mugga would not be sufficiently 
large to permit of the development of either 
insect wdthin them. //. longipilosns, how- 
ever, on account of its small size, would have 
amp'le space for development. 

'Fhere is not. at present, any practical 
method of controlling native insects of thi.s 
type, w'hich, in some seasons, may occur in 
])lague numbers over extensive tracts of 
country. 

Newman and dark in their i)aper 
suggested, in order to make uj) the loss of 
Fuart .seed caused in .some }'ears by II. 
tibialis, in W’est Australia, that when an 
abnormal crop of flower buds, in excess of 
weevil retjuirements is ])roduced every few 
veai>, ever}' effort should he made to collect 
as much seed as ))ossible. 


Agricultural Education — Group Instruction in Rural Areas. 


\ s schouls of instruction arc to he held at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College during the July 
winter vacation. 'Fhcy will include courses for 
Junior Farmer.s, for pig raisers and for youth 
leackTship training. The last mentioned will 
follow the Annual State Conference of the 
Agricultural Bureau. 

Commenting on this development in rural 
education the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. 
(iraham, said that it was his intention, as soon 
as possible, to decentralise these instructional 


schools hy holding them at various Kxperiment 
Farms. In that way a gr(‘ater nninhcT of country 
])eciple would he given increased ()pi)ortunitics for 
agricultural education. 

Youth T^eadership Fraining Schools had already 
been promoted with success by his Department in 
various country centres, said Mr. Graham. That 
at Trangic F-xperimcntal Farm, held at the end 
of April, was attended by 35 young men and 
women. 
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ur56&cT 96srd 

Sfctes coriribulcd by tbc £ntoniolo^cal brnruh 


Codling Moth ( Cydia pomonella). 

f GROWERS are reminded of the importance of reducing the winter carry-over of codKng 
f gmbt to a minimumy as the extent to which this is done has an important bearing on the 
number of moths that will emerge in the first spring brood. 


Destruction of Over^wintering Grubs. 

The destruction of over-wintering grubs 
on the trees may well be combined with 
pruning and should be a routine treatment. 
The trunks of the trees should be scraped 
free of loose bark, and the cracks and cre- 
vices examined for sheltering grubs. Broken 
branches should be removed, and finally all 
likely cocooning places for the following 
season’s grubs should be filled in with putty 
or some similar mixture. All larvae and 
pupae, and all litter scraped from the trees 
should be burnt. The soil next to the 
trunks of the trees should also be removed 
for a depth of about 2 inches as numbers 
of the larvae enter the soil to spin their 
cocoons on the trunks below soil level. This 
is particularly noticeable where smooth- 
barked trees are growing on light soils. 

Removal of Bands. 

Two kinds of bandages are in common 
use — the chemically-treated bands and the 
sacking bandages. Bandaging, although not 
compulsory in all districts, is a valuable sup- 
plementary control measure. 

The bandages are placed around the 
trunk and around every limb which arises 
less than 5 inches from the ground, and 
should not be allowed to touch the ground. 
The bandages should be kept in position 
from 15th November until at least 1st June 
of the following year, and are to be re- 
moved not later than 31st July. 

The chemically-treated bands require no 
attention until the time of their removal, 
when they should be burnt. These bands 
should be removed carefully, as numbers of 
the grubs will be found against the tree 
and may fall to the ground. Live grubs 
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will be found in these bands in June or July, 
as the bands lose much of their toxicity after 
long exposure. The killing of grubs or pre- 
vention of moth emergence until the end of 
February is all that is expected of this type 
of band. 

Chemical bands are most conveniently 
di.sposed of by burning in a tin burner, 
.suitably made to carry from tree to tree. 
The oil-soaked bands burn readily and all 
grubs and litter are destroyed immediately. 

Where the sacking bandages are used 
they must be undone and examined every 
fortnight until 2 1st February, and all shel- 
tering larvae or pupae in cocoons found 
within removed and destroyed, the bandages 
then being replaced. After the end of Feb- 



Mochf at Sormad Window of Pa eking Sked. 
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ruary they may be kept in place until re- 
moved in June or July. 

Treatment of Old Caeef. 

During harvesting a large quantity of 
infested fruit may be picked into store 
boxes, and as the grubs over-winter readily 
in such boxes, some treatment will be neces- 
sary to check this source of carry-over. 
Dipping the boxes in boiling water for a 



Larva, Pupa and Adult of Codling Moth. 


period of 3 minutes has been found quite 
satisfactory. Where the packing shed has 
been made moth-proof, the boxes may be 
stored without treatment. Where second- 
hand cases are used, dipping in boiling 


water for 3 minutes is an important pre- 
caution against reinfestation of the orchard. 

Packing Sheds. 

The woodwork of graders, benches, etc., 
should be carefully examined and all grubs 
destroyed. 

Codling moths tend to collect about win- 
dows in their efforts to leave the packing 
shed, and a check can easily be made on the 
emergence in the shed by periodical exami- 
nations. Emergence in the shed is some- 
what later than in the orchard, the maxi- 
mum emergence of spring-brood moths from 
this source occurring about the end of No- 
vember. The moths may be destroyed at 
the windows or may be caught in shallow 
pans containing a mixture of molasses (i 
fluid ounce) and water (9 fluid ounces). 

Watte Fruit PiU. 

In some districts the use of insect-proof 
waste fruit pits is compulsory for the des- 
truction of infested fruit, but their use can 
be recommended in all orchards, on account 
of their convenience and effectiveness. A 
pit 6 feet by 5 feet, with a depth of 6 feet, 
when filled, will hold approximately 144 
bushels of waste fruit. Where waste fruit 
pits are not used, all fallen and infested 
fruit must be destroyed either by immersing 
in boiling water for 10 minutes, or by burn- 
ing thoroughly. 

D.D.T. 

Sprays containing various concentrations 
of D.D.T. have been tested for the control 
of over-wintering codling moth larvae, and 
it has been found that this chemical appears 
to be too ineffective against hibernating 
larvae to be of any real value. 


The Vegetable Weevil {Listroderes obliquus). 


GROWERS are warned that practicaOy all 
winter vegetables may be attacked at this period 
of the year by the larvae or grubs of the 
vegetable weevil. 

The small, stout-bodied grubs, which mea- 
sure about inch in length when fully-fed, 
are legless, and vary in colour from light- 
green to yellow. They usually make tneii* 
appearance about three or four weeks after 
the first autumn rains, and are to be found 
on the undersurfaces of the leaves or on the 
crowns of the plants. 


Large, irregular holes may be eaten in 
the leaves, and the new leaf growth of the 
crowns may be eaten away as it develops. 
Plants such as carrots, beetroot, turnips, 
etc., may be attacked below the ground. 

The larva becomes fully-fed in from four 
to six weeks, and it then enters the soil, 
where it constructs a cell within which it 
enters its pupal or chrysalis stage. The grey- 
brown adults emerge from the soil about the 
end of August and are most numerous 
during October and November. 
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Both larvae and adults hide in the soil 
by day and feed at night, but the larvae 
may also feed during the day. 


Control. 

Clean cultivation is an important factor 
in vegetable weevil control, but it must be 
remembered that the destruction of weeds 
late in the season will cause the weevils to 
migrate from the dying weeds or from the 
soil, into cultivated areas. 

As a precautionary measure, before plant- 
ing out, particularly where weed growth or 
crop remnants have been removed or where 
the ground is suspected of being infested, 
the area, after an interval of several days, 
should be baited before planting out. For 
this purpose chopi)ed leaves of lettuce, tur- 
nip, Cape weed or marsh mallow, etc., which 
have either been sprayed or dusted with lead 
arsenate, may be scattered over the ground 
late in the afternoon. 


If bran is available, a poison bait, pre- 
])ared according to the following formula, 
may be broadcast over the area or partly 
worked into the soil, late in the afternoon. 

The bait consists of: — 


Bran 

Paris green 

Salt 

Water 


. . 24 lb. 

T lb. 

8 oz. 

. . 2V2 gallons. 


To i>repare the bait, the bran and Paris 
green should be thoroughly mixed first, and 
then made into a crumbly mash with the 
water in which the salt has been dissolved. 

If the crops are already infested, the bait 
may be distributed lightly along the rows 
or broadcast throughout the area. 

With crops such as carrots, potatoes, etc., 
the leaves of which are not used as food, 
control may be obtained either by spraying 



Larva or Grub of the Vei^etable Weevil. 


or (lusting with lead arsenate. The formula 
for the spray is : — 

Lead arsenate powder 4 oz. 

Water . . . . 5 gallons. 

The dust consists of a mixture of : — 

Lead arsenate powder 4 oz. 

Kaolin . , . . i lb. 

Where infestation occurs amongst crops 
such as lettuce, spinach, etc., zvhich must 
not be contaminated with lead arsenate, 
chopped poisoned-foliage bait or poison bran 
bait may be scattered along the rows of 
plants. 


Red-legged Eardi Mites (Acarina). 


RED'LEGGED earth mites are mainly winter 
ptstSf and the damage they cause to plants 
nsnally becomes apparent during June, and 
continues until September. 

Two species of these earth mites occur 
as pests in New South Wales. The most pre- 
valent and widespread .species, Pcnthaleus 
major, occurs over a large portion of the 
State, although the districts which appear 
to be most favourable for its development 
are the Upper Hunter and North-west 
Slopes. 

The other closely allied species, Haloty- 
deus destructor, is confined to the southern 
sections of the State. 

The mites, by feeding on the plants, cause 
blemishes on the leaves, which typically ap- 
pear as silvery or greyish areas, usually 


along the main veins. When the plants are 
heavily infested the whole leaf surface may 
be damaged and present a bleached appear- 
ance. Seedlings, particularly of lucerne, may 
be killed outright, and this injury is often 
mistaken for frost damage. Late-sown crops 
which germinate and commence growth 
under conditions tvhich are too cold to allow' 
them to outgrow the mite injury, suffer the 
most damage. 

The preferred cultivated host plants are 
lettuce, peas, lucerne and Subterranean clo- 
ver. Turnips, rape, spinach, silver beet, 
beetroot, etc., and various ornamental flow- 
ers such as chrysanthemum, calendula, snap- 
dragon and stock are also attacked. The 
pasture weeds most frequently attacked are 
Shepherd^s Purse {Cap sella bursa^pastoris) , 
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D. D.T. 


(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2i% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250 


VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 


OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 
SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD POWDER. Price lO^d. per Ih. packed in 

1 cwt. drums. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 16s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £5 14s. Od. Nett. 
SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “OHLSSON” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 


Similar to 
Pre-war 
ROOT DUSTER 


ROTARY DUSTER 

BALL-BEARING FAN SHAH 


WEIGHT EMPTY 
12 LBS. NEn 


CAPACITY 
8 TO 11 LBS. 


^MADE 10 WEIL KNOWN 
STANDARD OF DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP 


Price, 

£ 8 . 5.0 NEH 

F.O.R., F.O.B., 
SYDNEY. 


Further information and Price Lists from 

THEO. 0HI.S80N, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

’Phone: Store M 3446. :: Telegrams: Olspray, Sydney. 
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^ The duck (a real duck — this actually occurred) 
sank because Teepol had removed the oil from its 
feathers. When that happened, the duck was no 
longer capable of floating. 

Wliat is Teepol? It is a wetting agent — a 
detergent — a synthetic soap, produced by Shell from 
petroleum .... and its use instead of the old kinds of 
soap during the war saived millions of pounds of fats 
that Britain vitally needed for other purposes. 

Teepol ’s amazing cleansing powers are exerted 
equally well in soft, hard, and even sea water. It is a 
valuable material in industry, in which its uses are 
innumerable. 

Shell’s leadership in petroleum research and 
technology, of which Teepol is just another result, is 
your assurance of finer fuels and lubricants for your 
car — soon! 

You can be sure of SHELL 

Use SHELL Motor Oil — '^/t^s Dreg-free'* 

THa SHSLL COMrANY OP AUSTRALIA LIMITSD (l.c. in Oraat Sritala) 04S7r 
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variegated thistle (SUybunt marianum), 
prickly lettuce {Lactuca scareola) and nettle 
weed {Lamium ample xicaule). 

The adult of P, major, which measures 
about 1/25 inch in length, has a purplish- 
blue body, and on its upper surface there 
is an oval reddish patch. The legs and 
mouth parts are bright red. 



Red-letftfed Mite (P. nuxjotY 


The eggs are laid singly on the leaves, on 
the soil, or amongst rubbish, etc. They are 
wrinkled and vary in colour from salmon to 
whitish-yellow, and hatch with the begin- 
ning of cold weather, but only under suitable 
moisture conditions. 

During the day numbers of mites may be 
found clustering together in the centres of 
the infested plants, or on the surface of the 
soil under the plants. The majority of the 
mites feed during the early morning or 
towards sunset. 

The other .species of earth mite, //. des- 
tructor, which is much more active,, has a 
velvety-black body and red legs, and does 
not possess the reddish patch on its back. 
It lays its eggs in masses, in a single layer, 
mainly on the undersides of the leaves of 
the food-plant, and mostly where these come 
into contact with or close to the soil. The 
surface of the egg is smooth and shiny 
when moist, bright yellow or orange in 
colour and may have a whitish bloom when 
dry. 

These mites are to be found in groups 
when feeding. 

Control. 

Where vegetable and flower crops are 
attacked, these mites may be controlled with 
a white oil and nicotine spray diluted in the 
following proportions: — 

White oil emulsion . . 6 fluid oz. 

Nicotine sulphate . i 4 fluid oz. 
Water 5 gallons. 


A dust which has also been found effec- 
tive in controlling these mites consists of a 
mixture of : — 

Nicotine dust per cent.) . . i lb. 

Tobacco du.st (superfine) .. i lb. 

Treatments with sprays or dusts contain- 
ing nicotine should be carried out during 
the warmest period of the day, and a rea- 
sonably warm, fine day should be selected 
for the operation. Jt is essential to spray 
or dust the soil below the plants as well as 
the plants themselves. 

In experiments conducted for the control 
of one of the red-legged earth mites, H. des- 
tructor* a poison bait containing sodium 
arsenate was found to be extremely toxic, 
and this bait should prove very useful for 
the treatment of infested gardens. Its use 
on most pastures, however, would be too 
expensive. 



Leaf Showiotf Charaeteriatic Damage Cauaed by 
Red. Legged Mitea. 

[AjUr Swan, 


The proportions of the bait used were 
9:6:2: 1/5, the materials and the equiva- 
lent amounts being as follows: — 

Chaff (as a carrier) . . 2 lb. 3 oz. 

Water . . . . pints. 

Sugar . . . . 10 oz. 

Sodium arsenate . . i oz. 

Where honey and treacle were used as 
substitutes for the sugar, the baits appeared 
to have very little, if any, attraction for the 
mites. 

The bait is broadcast over the infested 
area at the rate of i lb. to approximately 
200 square yards. 

♦ Norris, K. R., 1943. Coun. Sci. Ind. Res. Bull. 
171, pp. 1-28. 
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Under field conditions an excellent kill of 
these mites has been obtained with a dust 
consisting of: — 

Carbolic powder . . . . i lb. 

Hydrated lime . . . . 4 lb. 


I'his dust is recommended and may be of 
special value for the treatment of infested 
ground before sowing a crop. The most 
effective time for treatment would be two 
or three weeks after the beginning of the 
autumn rains. 


The Cineraria Leaf-miner {Phytomza atricornis). 


DURING the late winter and early spring, in 
most years, the leaf-mining larvae of thu By 
cause damage to cinerarias in the Sydney dis- 
trict Where the infestation is light die 
blemishes on the leaves cause them to become 
unsightly, but where the plants are heavily 
infested their growth may be severely retarded 
or they may be killed, as most of. the leaves are 
completely destroyed. 

This fly also develops freely in the leaves 
of other related plants such as sow thistle 
{Sonchus oleraceus)f dandelion {Taraxu 
cum officinale). Cape weed {Cryptostemma 
calendulaceum), prickly lettuce {Lactuca 
scareola), etc. 

The adult, which measures about inch 
in length, is a small, grey fly, which during 
the winter and spring months may be seen 
walking over the leaves of the plants. 

The eggs are laid within the leaf tissues, 
the puncture marks or ‘‘stings'' being seen 
as small scars. The eggs hatch in about four 
or five days, and the very small larvae or 
maggots commence to tunnel through, and 
feed upon, the leaf cells between the upper 
and lower epidermal layers. The tunnels 
or mines at first appear as pale, narrow, 
thread-like lines, but as the maggots grow, 
the tunnels become more conspicuous and 
eventually they may be A" inch in width. 

The maggot grows by a series of moults, 
until, when fully-fed, it may measure about 
3/16 inch in length. At this stage the larval 
skin hardens to form an elongate, barrel-^ 
shaped puparium within which it enters its 
pupal or chrysalis stage. The puparium, 
which measures about r/ro inch in length, 
is light brown in colour and is readily seen 


beneath the cuticle on the lower surface of 
the leaf. Numbers of puparia may be found 
on an individual leaf. After about ten days 
the adult fly emerges and makes its way out 
of the leaf. 

The length of the life-cycle, from egg to 
adult, in the Sydney district is about 3^4 
weeks in August and 3 weeks in September. 


Typical of the Dematfe Cauaed bv 
the CInetaria Leaf Miner. 



Control. 

This pest may be controlled by spraying 
with a nicotine sulphate and soap solution 
at the following concentration: — 

Nicotine sulphate . . i fluid oz. 

Soap . . . . . . 2 oz. 

Water . . . . 2 j 54 gallons. 

Spraying should be commenced when the 
first mines appear in the leaves, and .should 
be repeated at intervals of ten days. Par- 
ticular care should be taken to ensure that 
both sides of the leaves are thoroughly 
wetted with the spray. 


V 

“For Victory.'’ 


Hdp Wig Ac Peace ! 

KEEP ON butdIg vKrroRT BmDS 


V 

"For Victory." 
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THBRE IS A WEALTH OF TECHNICAL EXPERIENCE BEHIND 

GOLDEN FLEECE OILS & GREASES 

ArotfMMf amr UmktMl hv H. C. SLEU3H "Zawfm In Lubnattkui.'’ 
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FIGURES TALK ! 

1,914 S-Minute Non-Electric Washing Machines 
sold in the 12 months ending June, 1941 

(Ker 20,000 are in constant use in Australia. This rate of sale has been maintained 
right through the years, ^ in good times and bad— in war or peace — in drought or 
depression. The surest sign of a quality product! 




£ 7 - 19-6 

THE BUSY HOUSEWIFE’S FRIEND. 


LIGHT AND PORTABLE- 

Move Around. 


-Easy to 


Demonstrating m 

the Efficient ] 

Breville ; 

Compressed ] 

Air and <1 

Vacuum 
Plunger. 








SIMPLE — No Complicated Mechanism. 

TROUBLE FREE — Nothing to Get 
Out of Order. 

CLEAN — No Lubricated Parts to Soil 
Clothes. 

QUICK — Five Minutes Washes 
Perfectly. 

ADJUSTABLE — To Increase or 
Decrease Capacity. 

WRINGER — Strong Bracket for any 
style Wringer. 

DRAIN— Moulded Rubber Water Outlet 
makes it easy to Empty Tub. 

RINSING — The Patented Plunger 
Extracts Soapy Water in a few minutes. 

EXCLUSIVE— No other Machine can 
wash as Cleanly and Quickly as the 
Breville, because the Breville Compressed 
Air and Vacuum Plunger is the roost 
Scientific and Efficient Dirt-Extractor 
ever Developed. 


Why Every Woman should have a 

BREVILLE 5-MINUTE WASHER 


QUXCXSB AlTD BETTBB. Apart from being 
cheap to purchase and costing nothing to operate, 
the Breville will do the washing Quicker and CUeaner 
than any other known means. 5 Minutes will wash 
perfectly anything from a tubful of greasy overalls to 
a pair of double blankets. A usual 4 hours wash wiU 
lx* finished in less than 1 hour with the Breville. 

WKY X8 TXXS BBBTIXiIkS QXTXOXBB AXTD 
BETTBB? Because the gentle moti<in of pushing 
the plunger into the water forces the compressed air 
aiul soapy water through the mesh of the garments. 
The Breville will wash the finest fabrics or tlie 
heaviest blankets with equal efficiency. 

NO BVBBXNO OB BOXXiXNO. Hot Water plus 
Air Pressure and Suction as applied to the Breville 


Washer takes the World’s First Prize for easy and 
efficient washing, and only 5 minutes easy circulation 
does the job. 

OHIX.D’B PBAT. When your child can reach the 
lever it can do the Washing. Light and simple to 
operate. No hack-straining or kiiuckle-skitming with 
this machine. 

8BXNE8 ON BBANXBTB. Blanket Day in the 

old-fashioned way ruined many a woman’s temiier. 
The Breville just loves blankets. Handles ’em like 
handkerchiefs, and turns ’em out cleaner than when 
they left the Mills. 

OITABANTBB. Every Breville Washer is guaran- 
teed to do all we claim for it or your money 
refunds). 


MANUFACrVRED, GUARANTEED AND SOLD BY 

BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

Head Office and Factory: 

67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA. 

*PiiOBe: LA 36B8 (4 lines). :: TeteBrnms end Cables t ‘^Breville/* Sydney. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


DIEBACK AND GUMMOSIS OF STONE FRUIT TREES. 

F. L. Milthorpe, B.Sc.Agr., Plant Pathologist. 

A KEY to the diagnoib of the cantet of dieback of stone fruit trees is given^ together with 
a brief description of the symptoms and control of these disorders. The key should seire 
as a nsefnl guide, but must be regarded as tentative until present investigations have been 
completed* 


As an aid to orchardists, definitions of 
certain of the words included in this article 
are given hereunder : — 

Gummosis. — Exudations of gum. 

Canker. — A dead area on a stem, 
surrounded by living tissue. 

Frass. — The deposits of wood*chevving 
insects. 

Rhicomorph. — An aggregation of fungal 
tissue into a structure resembling a piece of 
blackened string. 

Gall. — An outgrowth from the surface of 
the plant which forms a structure resembling 
a wart: galls may be quite large. 

KEY TO MAIN DISORDERS* 

The following key is based on the most 
readily visible symptoms. Before arriving 
at a diagnosis, the fuller descriptions shoithl 
be studied for confirmatory symptom.s. 

Gummosis. for example, is not always a 
constant characteristic and may occur when- 
ever plant tissue is wounded. However, 

the symptoms described are those most 
usually found with each disease, 

. I. Gummosis usually [iresent — 

A. Gummosis occurring in late winter and 

spring — 

1. Pea-sized gum exudations occurring 

over entire tree . . San Jose Scale. 

2. Large amounts of gum exuded from 

localised areas ; canker present 

Bacterial Canker. 

B. Gummosis occurring throughout 

year — 

I. Gumming on limbs — 

(a) Localized areas of gum; no 
canker. but frass present 
Tree Borers. 

(b) Canker along upper surface of 
limb, gummosis at margins 
... Limb Dieback of Old Trees. 


2. Gumming on crown, extending tc 
trunk.s — 

(a) Rhizomorphs present on roots 
Annillaria Root Rot. 

{ b^ Rhizomorphs not present — 

(i) Yellowing of leaves, lateral 
dieback and root decay pre- 
cedes canker and gummosis 
Waterlogging. 

( ii ) Canker extending from crown 
upwards, tree collapses sud- 
denly without previous yellow- 
ing . . . Peach Trunk Canker. 

11. (iummosis usually absent — 

A. Death of large limbs or whole tree — 

1. Canker below dying portion; leaves 

narrow and pale Bacterial 

Canker. 

2. Canker commencing from top t)f 

limbs — 

(a) Cankered portion uniformly dry 

Fruit 'J'rce Root Weevil. 

ib) Cankered portion hard, dry and 

cracked Wood-Rotting 

t^lrganisms. 

3. No canker present; gall on crown 

Crown Gall. 

ik Death of laterals or terminal leaders 
only — 

1. Chlorosis of leaves present — 

(a) Chlorosis shows mosaic pattern 
or uniformly pale; leaves small 
and rosetted . . Zinc Deficiency. 

( b ) Chlorosis marginal and between 
secondary veins . . Manganese 
Deficiency. 

2. Leaves of normal green colour 

Environmental Complex. 

Pa£c 319 
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MAIN SYMPTOMS AND CONTROL OF 
DISORDERS. 


Bacterial Canker. 

Two types of limb infection are found : — 
(i) the gumniosis canker (always found on 
apricot and cherry) which shows copious 
exudation of gum surrounded by dying 
bark; and (ii'^ the sour-sap canker (often 
found on peach, nectarine and plum), involv- 
ing a moist brown condition of the bark. 
Both cankers appear in winter and early 
spring and stop extending when host 
activity recommences. The limbs may not 
collapse until summer. Leaf-spotting, bud 
and blossom-blighting and fruit infection 
may also occur. The disease may be con- 
trolled by pruning in early autumn and 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture (i 5 “i 5 “ 
lOO) in early May. mid-June and late July. 

San Jose Scale."^ 

Small lumps of gum varying in size 
from that of a pinhead to that of a marble 
are often found over the entire portions of 
badly-affected peach trees. The underlying 
bark is dead in irregular areas. The sur- 
face of the area has a greyish, scurfy appear- 
ance. 

The scale can be controlled by spraying 
with dinitro-ortho-cresol oil (1-40) or mis- 
cible red oil (1-20) during the dormant 
period or with lime sulphur (i-io) at bud 
swell. (See Insect Pests Leaflet No, 27.) 

Tree Borers.’^ 

Trees affected with borers show a large 
exudation of gum and frass covering the 
opening of the tunnel. 

To control, remove frass to expose the 
tunnel opening, and then insert a piece of 
pliable wire and twist to kill the caterpillar. 
The tunnel should then be plugged with 
grafting wax or other suitable substance to 
prevent decay and the entry of other, secon- 
dary insects which may cause further dam- 
age. The exposed wood surface should 
then be painted over. (See Insect Pests 
Leaflet No. 40). 

Limb Dieback of Old Trees. 

Many peach,, cherry and other stone 
fruit trees on reaching the age of fifteen to 
twenty years show dieback of the'tnairi liffibs/ 

* Tliate sectiw were oootributed by Mr. S. L. Allman. 

Senior Entomologtot. 
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Pig, 1.— Gummoeie Canker, eauaed by the Bacterial 
Canker Organiam, on Apricot. 
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Fiff. 3.— Gummiotf Due Co Sen Joee Scele. 

Showing small lumps of gum distributed over the whole tree. 

[Pkcto by E, J. Wason. 


(jiiniinosi.s and sour-sap cankers are found 
involving the whole of a limb and arc 
usually on the upper surface. The bark of 
affected areas is hard, dry and sunken. The 
cause of this condition is unknown. 

Aimilhria Root Rot 

The leaves have a yellow appearance, 
resulting from rotting of the crown and 
roots. Bootlace-like strands occur on the 
surface of the bark. In advanced stages 
gumming from around the crown and a 
canker moving up the trunk may be found. 

All diseased portions should be removed 
from the butts and main roots and the cut 
surfaces treated with Bordeaux paint. 
Care should be taken to see that the land is 
well-drained, the trees well manured and 
properly attended, and that all stumps and 
roots of trees are removed before an orchard 
is planted. ( See Plant Di.sease Leaflet No. 
iS.) 

Waterlogging. 

Trees affected by periodic waterloggin;^ 
show a premature yellowing of the lower 
leaves and a dieback of the lower laterals. 
A canker accompanied by gumming occurs 
in advanced stages. Decay of the main 
roots is evident. 

This trouble can only be overcome by 
adequately draining the soil. 

Peach Trunk Canker. 

A canker involving both bark and wood 
commences in the roots and crown. It may 
be confined to one side of the tree. Exten- 


sive gumming from the margins of the 
canker and from limbs above the canker 
occur. Trees usually collapse suddenly with- 
out premature yellowing or defoliation. The 
cause of the trouble is unknown. 

Wood-rotting Organisms. 

Wood-rotting organisms, such as Schiso- 
phyllum commune, Polystictus versi- 
color and P. cinnabarinus may enter through 
sun-scalded areas, pruning cuts, stumps of 
limbs which have not been covered by a 
callus growth of bark tissue. Other dead 
tissue such as the Dothiorclla and Black Rot 
cankers may also form a point of entry. 
Once infection has occurred, these organ- 
isms attack the heart wood and finally cause 
the death of the limb. A long bark canker 
running along the length of the limb is 
]>r(»(luced, ancl the bark dries and cracks and 
eventually peels off. 

C'are should be taken to see that all in- 
fected limbs are removed and burnt, all 
wounds are trimmed smoothly and covered 
with Bordeaux paint or a bituminous paint. 

Fruit Tree Root Weevil.* 

In stone fruits the larvae of the fruit tree 
root weevil cause a dieback typically affect- 
ing one or more limbs of a tree. Symptoms 
include delayed budburst, a reduction of leaf 
size and premature discolouration and shed- 
ding of leaves, shortening of wood growth, 
dieback extending downwards from tip of 
limb, and excessive suckering from the butt 
in the late stages of decline. 

♦ This section was contributed by Mr. A. H. Friend, 
Assistant Entomologist. 



Fitf. 4.— Armtlla rU Rhixomorpha on Root of Apple. 
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Pitf. 5.— >P<aoli Tnc iliowiiitf One«fided Development 
due to Fruit Tree Root Weevil. 



F||. 6«-*BreciieM ot the Heert Rot Fungue, 

Thlf wood rotting organism baa gained entry through a dead 
stun or suneoalded area^ 
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The beetle may be controlled by '"sticky- 
banding"' the tree trunk in early spring and 
daily collecting the beetles which congregate 
below this band. 

Crown GaD. 

Crown Gall is indicated by a large, uneven 
gall on the crown or main roots of the tree. 
If observed before much damage has been 
done to the tree, it may be cut off and the 
cut surface painted with Bordeaux paint. 
Young trees should be examined at the time 
of planting for Crown Gall and all infected 
trees discarded. (See Plant Disease Leaflet 
No. 17.) 



Pig. 7.— Small Chlorotic Leavea of Plum Tree, 
due to Zinc Defieicney. 

\Ph(]ioby A, E. Vteennt. 


Littk Leaf or Zine Deficiency. 

Dieback of terminal leaders and laterals 
follows a chlorosis of the leaves. The 
chlorosis is characterised by the interveinal 
areas, all veins remaining green. The inter- 
nodes are shortened and the leaves abnor- 
mally small. 

Trees should be sprayed with zinc sulphate 
(50 lb. per 100 gallons water) annually 
before pruning. 

Manganese Deficiency. 

Chlorosis due to manganese deficiency is 
shown by a yellowing of the margins of the 
young leaves, this yellowing invading the 
areas between the secondary veins. Die- 
back of laterals occurs in advanced stages. 
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CHBC^IC 





There is no 
Fumigant 
as deadly as- 


CvanogaS 

USE A REAL KILLER 
FOR RABBITS. 

CVanogaS does not just suffocate the moving ][ 

rabbits in the runways, but kills the last rabbit in 
the deadends. 

The dust coats the runways and the gas rises, diffuses 

and destroys. | ||| 

Pump it in with a ** Buzacott ” Foot Pump Blower. i^^ii 

NO FIRE PROBLEM - NO BLOWFLY PROBLEM 

THE RABBITS ARE BURIED. 


eUTUT roil 
MIST mu 

AIR 


I AIR thttT, 

I TO CYANOCAt 


. CYANOCAS 

contain CR 


Destroys Foxes and Wombats. 

CYanogaS “ A Dust applied with a No. 1 

Blower \ t the Poultry Farmers’ best friend for killing 
rats and mice. 


Full stocks of Cyanogas A ” DUST and No. 1 BLOWERS now available. 
Write for Free Booklet — ** CYANOGAS and How to Use It.^* 

Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phonei MA6311. 7.11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 


Obtainable from all storekeepers throughout Australia. 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAQOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECURED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-nA DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 



QUIbells 

SHEEP DIPS ^ 

ARSENICAL POWDER. 


TAKE 

NO RISKS! 

Careful consideration in the 
selection of the Sheep Dip is 
of great importance. 

For more than 80 /ears QuibelTs 
Dips have rendered effective 
service to Woolgrowers. 

The ever increasing popularity of 
QuibelTs Dips is the most 
eloquent testimony that can be 
put forv/ard for any preparation. 

NON-ARSENICAL LIQUID. 



KEROL — The Guaranteed Disinfectant 

(Made by the Manufacturers of Quibell’s Dips.) 


DALGETY & COMPANY LIMITED 

ONC. IN ENGIANO) 

tS B.nt Street, Sydney. Sole Agenti for Australia end N.Z. 
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The trouble may be remedied by spraying 
with manganese sulphate (25 lb. per 100 
gallons) prior to bud-swell. 

Environmental Complex. 

A number of different types of disorders 
occur in which laterals and terminal shoots 
dieback in the spring. These may be accom- 
panied by abscission of the buds. Gumming 
is absent. It is suspected that some of these 


troubles are due to winter temperatures 
which are too high to '‘break” the dormancy 
of the buds, and also to factors which pre- 
vent proper bud development during the 
previous summer. Such factors are 
drought, high temperatures, and possibly 
mineral deficiencies. Gumming may occur 
early in autumn on trees which have been 
badly droughted and then receive heavy rain 
or irrigation. 


Sudan Grass and Grain Sorghum. 

Precautions Against Poisoning of Stock. 


There appears to be some uncertainty among 
stockowners concerning the risks involved in the 
grazing of Sudan grass and the feeding off of 
grain sorghum crops. 

Sudan grass can be extremely poisonous under 
certain conditions, as it may contain cyanide, and 
heavy stock losses have been caused, but this 
should not discourage stockowners from growing 
and grazing Sudan grass, as its high food value 
and drought resistance more than outweigh the 
risk involved. Only cattle and sheep appear to be 
affected (horses and pigs appear to be relatively 
resistant to Sudan grass poisoning), and, provided 
reasonable precautions are taken, risk of losses 
can be made very small. 

The following points should always be 
observed : — 

1. Only well grown stands, say over i8 inches 
in height, which have suffered no recent check 
followed by sudden regrowth, should be fed off- 
Sudden regrowth after a set-back by drought, 
grazing or being eaten off by grasshoppers is 
particularly liable to cause poisoning. 

2. It is advisable, when a Sudan grass stand is 
to be grazed, to allow two or three head of stock 
of low value on to the stand for two or three 
hours. If poisoning is going to develop, it will 
usually be noticed within lo to 15 minutes. 


3. Make sure that the stock are not over-hungry 
when turned on to the stand ; losses are most likely 
with hungry stock. 

Some stockowners have reported losses from 
turning sheep on to grain sorghum crops, even 
when the gram is fully mature. It is probable 
that these losses have been due to over-engorge- 
ment with grain and not to cyanide poisoning. 
Of course, where the sorghum crop has some 
young regrowth there is some chance of cyanide 
poisoning, but this factor docs not appear to have 
entered into the losses reported. Providing good 
grazing, or if this is not available, chaff or hay, 
before turning on to the stand is advisable, as 
losses are most likely to occur in hungry sheep. 

Where sheep are found in trouble from over- 
engorgement wM‘th grain, drenching with i pint 
of linseed oil and i oz. turpentine is advisable. 

Where stock are affected with cyanide poisoning 
from grazing Sudan grass or immature sorghum 
crops, spectacular recoveries may often be obtained 
by injecting a mixture of sodium nitrite and 
sodium thiosulphate. Stockowners might make 
up a mixture of .sodium nitrite i oz., sodium 
thiosulphate 4 oz., and water i pint. Sheep affected 
with cyanide poisoning should he injected wiffi 
20 cc. of this solution and cattle with 60 cc. 


Radio for Bush Fire Fighters. 


Special Purchase Facilities 

Shire Councils are now afforded special facilities 
to purchase modern radio equipment from the 
Department of Munitions as part of their bush 
fire fighting organisation. 

In making this announcement, the Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr. Baddeley, said that full particulars of 
the equipment had been conveyed by the Bush 
Fires Advisory Committee to all Shire Councils 
and already a number had placed orders. It had 
been estimated, he said, that, for £60, a Council 
could obtain valuable eguipment which would pro- 
vide radio communication at a large fire. Some 
of the Cotincils which had come in und^r the 
scheme had purchased three two-way speech sets 


Offered to Shire Councils. 

(walkie-talkie) which could be used by groups 
of fire fighters actively engaged on the fire front* 
A heavier set would be mounted on a lorry near 
the fire for communication over longer disMnees 
with another similar type of set (usually based 
on the Shire Headquarters). The Army, which 
was represented on the Committee, had agreed to 
assist in training operating personnel. 

The use of radio communication would assist 
greatly in improving the efficiency of bush fire 
brigades, pointed out the Minister. In the past 
a drawback to the efficient functioning of many 
brigades had been lack of contact between fire 
fighting groups. 
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B EEKEE PING HINTS. 

The Principles of— 

CONTROL OF DISEASE IN BEES 

With Special Reference to Major Diseases in 
New South Wales. 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 


DISEASE may be considered as any departure 
from the normal However, in this article, only 
those diseases of bees which are due to either 
virnses, bacteria or protozoa will be considered, 
smce these are the only diseases which are Kkdy 
to merit organised control measures. 


Importance of Correct Diagnosis. 

In disease control work each separate 
disease must first be correctly diagnosed, 
because on the diagnosis will mainly depend 
the line of action which is to be taken to 
minimise or eradicate the disease. 

Disease is diagnosed under two main 
sets of conditions— 

(i) In the Field , — Here visible symp- 
totns are the guides used in arriving at the 
determination of the disease concerned. 

.;(2) In the Laboratory . — more de- 
tailed examination can be carried out using 
various laboratory (especially microscopic) 
aids. In many cases the causal organism 
can be identified and a certain diagnosis 
given. This is especially so with Nosema 
disease of bees, the spores of Nosema apis 
being readily identified on microscopic 
examination. 

Formulating Control Measures. 

ij^oints to be considered when formulating 
control measures to deal with the disease 
are 

j The nature of the causal agent. 
'*‘(2)' The presence of a natural reservoir. 

<3) Disseminating agents. 

iiiA) iClimatic, seasonal and regional 
factors, which tend to determine the geo- 
grai^hical ’distribution of a disease f‘en- 
demic areas^'). 


The Nature of the Causal Agent. 

The longevity of the causal agent and 
the course of the disease are of great im- 
portance when considering control measures 
to deal with a disease, for with a long-lived 
causal agent the possibility of a recrudes- 
cence of the disease later on after the initial 
outbreak has subsided, must be guarded 
against. Spore-forming bacteria and 
protozoa present a special problem in this 
connection, owing to the resistence and 
longevity of the spore stage. 

The anthrax bacillus affecting livestock, 
etc., is a typical example of an organism 
which is capable of causing recurring out- 



IttipcMiftf • Hive for «b« ProMiMi of 
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breaks of disease in areas where it has 
occurred before ; these areas become known 
as “endemic/’ areas. Anthrax-infested car- 
cases are burned in order to prevent further 
contamination of the area with spores of 
the disease agent. 

b There a Natural Retenroir of Infection? 

The occurrence of a natural reservoir of 
infection is of importance for it may result 
in outbreaks of disease in areas which were 
thought to be clean, and render the eradica- 
tion of a disease a practical impossibility. 

American foul brood-infected colonies of 
bees in trees might be placed in this cate- 
gory. However, it is considered that the 
careless and ignorant beekeeper represents 
a far greater menace than do bee trees in- 
so-far as A.F.B. is concerned. 

Duteminating Agento. 

These include any agencies which may 
spread the disease. 

'file robbing of infected hives in the 
apiary is considered to be the chief means 
by w'hich A.F.B. disease is spread, wdth 
second-hand infected hive material playing 
a secondary role. Of late years, however, 
a new agency is assuming importance, for 
it is known that the disease has been car- 
ried from one district to another in migrated 
hives. 

Climatic and Seasonal Factors. 

These tend to determine the geographical 
distribution (endemic areas) of a disease. 

The following are important in relation 
to bee diseases: — 

American Fotd Broad . — This is a disease 
which appears to be favoured by a cool 
climate, and in New South Wales has 
tended to persist on the .Southern Coast and 
Highlands. 

Sachrood . — This disease is fairly wide- 
spread although some recent outbreaks on 
the Northern Tablelands have been rather 
severe. 

The increase in migratory beekeeping 
may tend to spread disease from areas of 
localisation unless care is exercised. 

TWO IMPORTANT DISEASES CAUSED BY 
SPORE-FORMING ORGANISMS. 

There are two important diseases of bees 
which are caused by spore-forming organ- 
isms 

(i) American Foul Brood, caused by a 
bacterium, Bacillus larvde. 


(2) Nosema disease due to a protozoan, 
No.sema apis. 

American Foul BrcKNl. 

The spore of Bacillus larvae has been 
proved viable for at least thirteen years, and 
is probably capable of germinating after 
even longer periods. 

The aim in controlling this di.sease is to 
destroy the spoies, thus preventing the 
s])read, and the possibility of a recurrence 
at a later date. It is, therefore, considered 
best that where only a few hives in an 
apiary are affected, they should be burnt 
to destroy all spores. 

Where a large number of colonies 
in hives are affected, treatment may be 
merited if the material is good and condi- 
tions are .suitable. However, in such a case, 
it will be necessar}’ to make several check 
inspections at later dates, in order that any 
further ca.ses arising from spores remain- 
ing in the apiary may be dealt wdth as they 
occur. 

Much has been said during recent years 
of the use of resistent strains of bees and 
of therapeutic agents (mainly supha drugs) 
to combat American Foul Brood. However, 
it would appear that the replacement of 
{present control measures by the use of these 
methods is not merited, at least until more 
is know’ll about them. 

The incidence of A.F.B. in America, 
where resistent strains of bees and drugs 
have been tried, appears to be much higher 
than in New South Wales, and in some 
American apiaries the disease has exacted 
an annual toll. Under these circumstances 
the eradication of the disease by burning 
or treating in the usual w’ay might constitute 
a very difficult problem and would certainly 
be very costly. .Such a position would merit 
any measure which would reduce losses due 
to the disease. 

Further results are awaited concerning 
the effectiveness of drugs in the eradication 
of A.F.B. It may be the case that the 
disease will only be partially or temporarily 
suppressed, and a recrudescence occur wffien 
treatment is discontinued. It is far better 
to maintain an A.F.B.-free apiary, if ix)s- 
sible, rather than tolerate the disease, in 
however mild or suppressed a form. The 
latter policy could only favour the spread 
of the disease. 
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Owing to the fact tliat A.F.B. eventually 
kills the colony it attacks, some measures 
must always be taken to combat it. It can- 
not be ‘‘let go” in the hope that a “self 
cure” will take place, as in the case of some 
other diseases of bees. 

Notema Disease Doe to a Protoaoan {Nosema 

apis), 

Nosema apis also gives rise to a spore 
which is resistent and capable of retaining 
viability for a considerable period. These 
spores appear to be very widespread, and 
occur in apiaries in which no disease 
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keeper may even suspect that his bees have 
been poisoned. 

With a disease such as this, the aim of 
the beekeeper should be to reduce the in- 
take of spores by the bees as much as is 
possible. Clearing up all dead bees and 
debris in the vicinity of the hives will help. 
Contaminated watering places are said to 
play a big part in the transmission of this 
disease. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the mov- 
ing of an infected apiary to a fresh site 
which is uncontaminated with spores of 
Nosema apis will reduce the intake of spores 



A Smsll Apiary on White Box Country. 


symptoms are apparent. The actual presence 
of the disease organism does not necessarily 
produce the disease in an apiary. Maintain- 
ing a vigorous strain of bees is a factor in 
preventing the occurrence of this disease. 
With a disease such as this, it has been 
found that predisposing causes are often of 
major importance, although, of course, the 
actual disease cannot occur in the absence 
of Nosema apis. 

Predisposing Causes. — Cold, damp con- 
ditions seem to favour the onset of the 
disease. Once the vicinity of the apiary 
becomes heavily contaminated with spores, 
serious losses of bees may occur owing to 
the large numbers of spores ingested by 
them. The worker population may dwindle 
with alarming rapidity so that the bee- 
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by the bees and so aid their recovery. The 
recovery of the bees from this disease is 
speeded up, if conditions are favourable for 
the breeding up of bees on the site to which 
the infected apiary has been moved. 

Following an outbreak it is advisable to 
requeen from a vigorous strain. 

Saebrood. 

This disease is caused by a virus. This 
virus, judging by the outbreaks of the 
disease reported in the spring of 1945 is 
rather widespread in New South Wales; the 
outbreaks were more severe on the North- 
ern Tablelands than elsewhere. 

In the case of saebrood, as with Nosema 
disease predisposing causes play an import- 
ant role in determining the onset and 

{Coniinutd on ^**^ 330 .) 
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Australian Wool Realization Commission. 

Wool for Appraisement, Season 1945/46 

Woolf rowers mad others ere reminded that Clause 19 of the National Security 
(Wool) Regulations provides : 

(1) All wool shall he submitted for appraisement. 

(2) If any person owning, or controlling, or haTing possession of any 
wool, fails to submit it for appraisement, he shall he guilty of an 
offence. 

(3) Any wool which is not submitted for appraisement within the wool 
year may be seized under the authority of the Central Wool 
Committee and appraised. 

The powers conferred by these Regulations on the Central Wool Committee 
are now vested in the Australian Wool Realization Commission. The Australian 
Wool Realization Commission, therefore, wishes to notify all growers and others 
that wool which properly belongs to the wool season 1945-46 must be submitted 
for appraisement before the 30th June, 1946. 

If any wool which, in the opinion of the Commission, properly belongs to the 
wool season 1945-46 is not submitted for appraisement before the 30th June, 
1946, such wool is liable to he seized under the authority of the Commission and 
appraised under the 1945-46 Table of Limits. 

H. B. LEIGH, Secretary. 

Melbourne, 8th May, 1946. 


KEEP THEM HEALTHY... 
AND Wo^^fiee, ALWAYS! 


namiMM 


CTOP flock losses and keep your 
^ sheep in top condition always by 
drenching with PHENOVIS — the 
effective gastro - intestinal worm 
remedy. PHENOVIS contains pheno- 
thiazine — the only successful treat- 
ment for nodule worm and is deadly 
against large stomach, small intestine 
or black scour, and other intestinal 
worms in sheep and domestic animals. 

PHENOVIS is non -toxic and harmless 
to sheep when used as recommended, 
and is supplied ready to use in handy 
powder form. Mix with water and 
administer as directed. 
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FOR REARING 
CALVES 
WITHOUT 
WHOLE MILK 


Contains: — Wheat Pollard, Maize Oil Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, Powdered Milk, 

Mutton Bird Oil, etc. 

Analysis: — Protein . . . . • . 20.23% (Whole milk 

Fat . . . . . • • . 13.13% contains 28.1 

Fibre . . . . . • . . 5.75% I^rotein) 

Directions: — For calves, in poor condition and showing tendency to Scour commence feeding by adding 
one teaspoonful “ VETAMAC ** Calf Food to each feed of skim milk and stir in thoroughly. After 
several days, gradually increase quantity so that within about ten days the full amount of two table> 
spoonsful per feed is being given. Healthy Calves may be given the full quantity at commencement. 
If Skim Milk not available, give three to four tablespoonsful as a gruel mixed with about J pt. boiling water. 
No new Milk required, but if new milk is used, this should be diluted with an equal quantity of water 
(at blood heat) and two tablespoonsful VETAMAC ** Calf Food added. 

50-lh, BugfZ— Price 22/ -. 

Ohiainahle from all Storekeepers or direct from 

Stock Service Department, 

A. H. McDonald & company. 

Branches all States. 116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. 



People Who Save 
Get What They 
Want . . . 

^HE average man, or woman, 
acquires the big things 
among the amenities bf. life the 
hard way. It isn’t easy to 
ragularly put aside a proportion of a not over>adequate wage or ssdary, 
it is sometimes very difficult to deny oneself the pleasure of the moment 
for the advantage of the future. 

But it can be made easier! 

A Commonwealth ^vings Bank account does provide a very practical 
easy method of saving for a specific purpose. Open an account to-day, 
smd put your surplus monies away where they will not be so readily 
subject to the urge to spen d— - and where they will earn a steady 
'icome. 

COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK 

OF AUSTRALIA, 
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THE FEEDING OF WHEAT TO PIGS 
b Soaking the Grain an Advantage ? 


W. L. Hindmarsh, M.R.C.V.S., B.V.Sa, Director of Veterinary Research, 
and A. F. Gray, Chief Piggery Instructor. 

IT ii commonly believed that the feeding of wheat soaked in water to pigs is preferable 
to the feeding of dry wheat, it being conMdered that more rapid weight gains are so 
obtained. Theoretically, since it is probable that dry wheat is more thorongUy 
masticated than the wet grain, it would seem more likely that the nutrients would be 
more readily assimilated when the grain is fed in a dry state. To determine whether 
any advantage was gained by the soaking of wheat before feeding, a trial was carried 
out at the Veterinary Research Station, Glenfield. 

In addition to the mam object of the trial, observations were made on die wastage 
which it is claimed occurs by the passage of unchanged whole wheat through the 
digestive qrstem. 


The Pigs Used. 

Five weaners from two litters of pure- 
bred Berkshire pigs were used in each of 
two groups — two pigs from one litter and 
three pigs from the other. The groups were 
so selected as to distribute the weights 
evenly as is shown in the following table : — 
Group I. — Soaked Grain. 


Sex 

Weight 

Age 


lb. 

weeks 

Barrow 

57 

13 

Sow ... 

56 

13 

Sow 

46 

II 

Sow ... ... 

40 

11 

Barrow ... 

44 

II 

Total weight ... 

243 

— 

Mfjan weight 

48-6 



Group 2. — Dry Grain. 


Sex 

Weight 

1 to 



lb. 

weeks 

Barrow 


58 

13 

Barrow 


52 

13 

Sow 


46 

u 

Sow 


43 

XI 

Barrow 


47 

ii! 

Total weight ... 


246 

' 

Mean weight . . . 


49-2 

— 


Method of Feeding. 

The two groups were fed from iron 
troughs and were kept in concrete-floored 
pens throughout the experiment. 

Meat meal at the rate of 4 02, per day 
per pig was fed throughout the trial. 


Green food — mainly green maize or sac- 
caline — was given daily at the rate of 2 lb. 
per pig at the beginning of the experiment. 
The amount given was increased to lb. 
after two weeks feeding, and four weeks 
later to 3 lb. 

Bone ash was given daily to provide the 
calcium necessary to pigs on a predomi- 
nantly grain diet. 

Wheat was fed at the rate of 1^54 lb. per 
pig per day for the first week, and there- 
after was increased progressively until at the 
fourteenth week of feeding the pigs were 
receiving 6 lb. of wheat each per day. The 
pigs regularly consumed all the feed given. 

The wheat for Group i w^as soaked twelve 
hours in just sufficient w^atcr to swell the 
grain. 


The individual pigs were weighed weekly 
at approximately the same time each day of 
weighing. The following table shows the 
weights at the final weighing on 6th March, 
1944, and the gains made by the two 
groups : — 


Average 

Weight 

lb. 


Total Average 
Weight Wee ly 
G in Gain 

lb. lb. 


Soaked wheat . . . 190.6 142.0 7.8 

Dry wheat ig 6,6 147.4 8.2 

The weighings showed that — 

1. The soaked wheat group made a total 
gain of ^10 lb. and the whole wheat group 
737 ll^M the mean gains per pig being 142 lb. 
and 1474 Ib. respectively. 

2. The average weekly gain per pig was 
7.8 lb. for the soaked wheat group and 
8.2 lb. for the dry wheat group. 
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The number of pigs used in the experi- 
ment was small, but it is doubtful whether 
the difference in weight gains is of any sig- 
nificance. It is evident that no benefit was 
derived from the soaking of the wheat inso- 
far as live body weight is concerned. 

After slaughter, the carcases were ap- 
praised on the system advocated by David- 
son, Hammond, Swan and Wright, the 
mean points for the two groups being re- 
spectively : 

Soaked wheat 58.3 points 

Dry wheat 58.7 points 

These figures do not indicate that there 
was any significant difference in the groups 
as regards carcase quality. 

Wastage by Passage of Whole ¥^eat in the 
Faeces. 

The dung passed by pigs fed whole wheat 
appears to contain a considerable quantity of 
undigested wheat, and the impression gained 
on viewing the faeces is that there is con- 
siderable wastage of grain. 

In the experiment described, the whole of 
the faeces passed in a twenty-four-hours 
period by each group of pigs was collected 
and dried. At that stage of the experiment, 
the pigs were receiving each 5 lb. of wheat 
per day. Thus the total amount fed to 
each group was 25 lb. The dried faeces 
collected in twenty- four hours weighed 
lb. in the case of the soaked wheat group 
and 2^ Ih in the dry wheat. 

It must not be assumed from these figures 
that there was 10 per cent, or more wastage 
of grain. The dried faeces consisted almost 


entirely of husks, and although there was 
present much of what appeared to be whole 
wheat, these apparently whole grains were 
found to be em|)ty, the contents having 
passed out. 

In order to ascertain what the loss in nu- 
trients was, the dung was collected and 
dried, and the husks and what appeared to 
be grain were sieved out. This was sub- 
mitted to the Chief Chemist for analysis. He 
reported that the material consisted almost 
entirely of the bran layers of wheat grain 
from which the endosperm or starchy centre 
had been removed. Analysis showed that it 
had a conij)osition very close to that of bran. 

It is thus evident that although the ap- 
pearance of the faeces suggests that much 
wheat passes through the alimentary tract 
unaltered, the fact is that the loss sustained 
in this way is comparatively small since the 
endosperm of the wheat is removed from 
the bran in the course of digestion. 

Summaiy. 

Two similar groups of pigs were fed on 
addict of whole wheat, meat meal and green- 
stuff. The grain fed to one group was dry 
and that given to the other was soaked 
in water for twelve hours immediately be- 
fore feeding. No significant difference was 
observed in the two groups as regards 
growth rate and carcase quality. 

Physical and chemical examination of the 
excreta showed that when whole wheat is 
fed to pigs little loss is occasioned by the 
passage of undigested grain through the ali- 
mentary tract. 


Control of Tallowiness in Cream. 


A COMMON off-flavour in cream, tallowiness, 
results in serious economic losses because it is 
practically impossible to remedy this flavour 
defect by subsequent treatment of the cream at 
the factory. As the name sug8:ests, cream posses- 
sing this flavour tastes in varying degrees like 
old tallow. The defect results commonly from 
oxidation of the butter-fat, a condition which is 
brought about in various ways, notably by the 
action of sunlight and by the influence of traces 
of copper or iron which may he present in the 
cream. 

Methods of control may be enumerated as 
follows : — 

I. Milk or cream should at no time be exposed 
to the rays of direct sunshine, either at the daily 
farm or in the couise of transit to the factoiy. 


2. All dairy equipment should be properly tinned 
and no cream should he allowed to come in contact 
with rusty patches or areas. 

3. Since carelessly-cleaned utensils and equip- 
ment may lead to tallowy flavours, particularly 
where verdigris is allowed to form, as in faulty 
seams and cracks and crevices in soldered patches, 
cleaning methods should be thorough. 

4. Never mix warm cream with cold cream. 
Cool the cream before mixing it with previous 
skimmings. 

5 * More frequent delivery of cream to the 
factory will assist ih eliminating the defect. 

If attention is paid to the above points, little 
ditiiculty should be experienced in eliminating the 
icause of tallowy cream on the dairy farm. 
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MILKING MACHINE 


You can read all about it in the booklet 

‘‘ Still Better Milking ” 

Send for your copy of this 16 -page booklet — it’s free and post 
free but there’s only a limited supply. 


Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 

Branches at: 18 BaylU Street» South Wagga; 79 Kean Street, Lismore; 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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IMPERIAL 




^BOVINA: GUARANTEED ANALYSIS; Minimum 

Proteins 47 per cent. ^ Minimum Minerals (as ash) 30 per cent.; 
Minimum Crude Fat 9 per cent. This product is a stock lick within 
the meaning of the Control of Stock Foods and Remedies Order. 

'^MEATMEAL: guaranteed analysis: Mini- 

mum Protein 60%, Minimum Fat 9®/©. Mineral (as 
ash) l2®/o. 


RIVERSTONE MEAT 
CO. PTY. LTD. 

S O'ConncD Strepl 
^ e| Sydney 


W. ANGLISS S CO. 
(AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
13*19 Grofe Slr««l 
Adtietde 


OBTAINABLE FROM 

W. ANGLISS a CO. REDBANK MEAT 
(AUST.) PTY. LTD. WORKS PTY. LTD. 
42 B«urlip Slr««l Sl«nUy StrMi 

MclboHrtHi South Brltbont 



CENTRAL QUEENS- 
LAND MEAT EXPORT 
CO. 

LoEot Crouk 
Rockhompton 



"The Brand for the Man on the Land'* 



R«gd. Trade Mark 


For more than 50 years Smith Copeland & Co. have 
been suppiyinR canvas goods of quality and value to 
the man on the land. Their famous “ABERDEEN"’ 
brand is today a guarantee of good material, 
conscientious workmanship and long life. 

HORSE AND COW RUGS 
TARPAULINS — HAY STACK COVERS 
FRUIT-PICKING BAGS 
FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
••ABERDEEN** Patent FILTER WATER BAGS 

Stocks of DuDbT* available 

One-gallon tins of the famous insecticide, D.D.T. (four per 
cent.), ready for immediate use. 16/3 per tin, pius freight. 



For further 

ialormatioii, call, write 


& Co. Ply. Lid. 
33 Bogonl SI. 


Sydaoy 
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FEEDS and FEEDING NOTES. 


Contributed by 

The Divtaion of Animal Induetry. 


THE PROTEIN PROBLEM. 

THE restriction on the amounts of peanuts and linseed available for import will result in 
shortage of peanut meal and linseed meal, two of our most important sources of protein 
for dairy cattle. 

Adequate protein is essential in dairy rations. Insufficient means low production, 
and high cost of production. Fortunately, the situation can be overcome to a large 
extent by planning and effort on the part of, the individual dairy farmer. 


Protein for dairy cattle can be obtained 
from three sources : — 

1. Protein concentrates such as linseed 
meal and peanut meal ; 

2. Protein-rich conserved fodders such 
as lucerne hay and clover hay, which con> 
tain about 15 per cent, protein, as against 
about 6 per cent, in oaten and wheaten hay. 

3. Protein-rich grazing such as wheat, 
oats, barley or rye up to i foot in height, 
and which is young, leafy and succulent; 
young pastures up to 6 inches in height ; or 
lucerne or clover grazing. 

With shortage of the protein concentrates, 
dairy farmers must obtain their protein from 
the other two sources. In many cases it 
will be difficult, but the effort to provide 
either one or the other — ^protein-rich rough- 
ages or protein-rich grazing — will be repaid 
by maintenance or increase of production. 
Failure to provide these sources of protein, 
when linseed meal or peanut meal becomes 
unavailable, will mean low production and 
high cost of production. 


Prevent Curled Toe Paralysis in 
Your Cluckens. 

Low supplies of bran and pollard and diffi- 
culty in obtaining dried butter milk, and 
skitn milk, and liver meal are resulting in 
cases of curled toe paralysis in chickens'. 
Several cases have been submitted in recent 
weeks to the Glenfield Veterinary Research 
Station. 


The birds are first noticed to have diffi- 
culty in walking, especially when disturbed, 
and eventually, as the condition becomes 
worse, squat on their “hocks’" wdth their toes 
curled inwards and together. Grov. th rates 
are usually poor. 

Prevention of this condition depends on 
feeding a ration sufficiently rich in the vita- 
min riboflavin (see Nov. 1945 issue of the 
Gacetic). Riboflavin-rich feeds are young, 
leafy green feed, butter milk powder, skim 
milk powder, whey powder, liver meal and 
lucerne meal and. of course, liquid butter 
milk, skim milk, etc. 

Where the dairy products are not avail- 
able, feed up to 50 per cent, of bran and pol- 
lard, if possible, in the ration for chickens 
with 10 per cent, of lucerne meal, and give 
all the green feed that the chickens will eat. 
Usually 5 per cent, of the dairy by-products 
is sufficient, with some bran and pollard in 
the ration and plenty of green feed. 

The condition should not be confused 
with rickets, in which the joints are enlarged 
and the bones pliable, which is due to Vita- 
min D deficiency. Provision of vitamin D 
fish oils or sunlight will not prevent curled 
toe paralysis. 

Birds affected wnth curled toe paralysis 
may recover after being put on to a ribo- 
flavin-rich ration, but others may retain some 
unsteadiness of gait for some time. Where 
supplies of riboflavin-rich feeds are short, 
keep the limited supplies for chickens up to 
6 weeks of age. After this stage, riboflavin 
requirements decrease. 
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Preventioii of Mammitis in Dairy Cows. 


^losT cases of mammitis that occur on the dairy 
farm are contagious. Not only is the infection 
transmitted from cow to cow by the milker’s 
hands and by milking machines, but it is also 
transmitted indirectly. Milk from an affected 
udder spilt on the floor, brooms and shovels used 
by milkers who have just milked an infected cow 
and similar articles of soiled equipment, con- 
tamination of the bail partitions — in fact 
any infected material on or in any part of the 
milking shed may be a means of spreading the 
disease. 


Therefore when any form of mammitis is 
present in the herd the affected animal or animals 
should, if possible, be isolated. They should be 
hand milked, preferably in bails not used for 
healthy cows. If a separate attendant is not 
possible, the cows with mammitis should be milked 
after the rest of the herd, and the hands washed 
and disinfected when the milking is finished. 

The milk should be drawn into the bucket 
containing disinfectant and not, as is sometimes 
done, on to the floor. 


Sheep Ked 

The economic loss represented by sheep ked in- 
festation is not sufficiently seriously considered, 
and sheepowners and livestock agents are warned 
that stricter control of the condition is to be 
insisted upon. 

While it does not constitute the same menace as 
lice infestation, it is a mistake to assume that ked 
infestation is of no economic significance or that 
such infestation cannot be controlled. Wool ex- 
perts agree that wool from ked-infested sheep, as 
compared with wool from similar sheep free of 
infestation, is duller, dingier and lighter. The 
staining of wool from keds will not scour out. 
There is also a certain amount of destruction of 
the wool fibre by the ked. Although the gross 
weight of ked-infested wool may be greater, this 
increase is due to the amount of extraneous mat- 
ter contained therein and actually the scoured 


Infestation. 

weight of the wool will be lighter. Slight ked 
infestation does not seriously affect the price of 
wool, but in heavy infestation, particularly .in the 
higher qualities, there may be a reduction of 
from 3d. to 4d. per pound in value, and in super- 
fine wools even more. This reduction naturally 
becomes relatively less in the lower grades of 
wool. 

The difficulties experienced during the war 
years in controlling ked infestation were recog- 
nised by the Department and due allowances were 
made, but now that conditions are more normal,, 
and the position with regard to manpower and 
availability of rotenone-containing dips has sub- 
stantially improved, it is considered that the time 
has arrived for more active measures. — Max 
Henry, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


continued from page 326. 


Beekeeping Hints 

severity of an outbreak. While colonies of 
bees numerically weakened by poor condi- 
tions, have been considered to be parti- 
cularly susceptible to saebrood damage, this 
is not always the case, and numerically 
strong colonies are severely affected by the 
disease at times. 

One feature seems to have been fairly 
constant in recent outbreaks. Bees which 
spent the winter inland, especially on White 
Box, appeared to contract the disease, while 
those colonies wintered on the coast were 
comparatively free of it. 

The Rektiee Importaiice of Major Bee Diteatee 
in New Sooth Wales. 

The losses inflicted on apiaries by sac- 
brood and Nosema disease may not result 
in the death of many colonies, but the bees 
are often seriously weakened numerically, 

Fiifo S30 


and are consequently unable to make the best 
of any honeyflows which may follow. 

Though A.F.B. is usually considered to 
be the most serious disease of bees in New 
South Wales — and it certainly can be the 
most spectacular in its ravages if not con- 
trolled — it is quite possible that diseases 
such as saebrood and Nosema disease cause 
greater losses to the beekeeper, but in an in- 
sidious manner, 

CoBclntioii. 

It will thus be seen that in order to era- 
dicate or minimise the effects of disease in 
bees, one must have correct diagnosis and 
then proceed to apply control measures 
based on consideration of the presence and 
nature of the causal agent, disseminating 
agents and climatic and seasonal influences. 
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Ways to Ensure a 

Top Quality Milk 



1 Give your herd full protection agialnst 
■ mastitis infection. Sterilise all your dairy 
equipment with l.C.l. Sodium Hypochlorite — 
the recognised preventative treatment for 
mastitis. 

2 Watch for early infection symptoms — Test 
regularly with the strip cup. Isolate all 
infected cows. 

3 Strip by machine and sterilise teat cups with 
l.C.l. Indium Hypochlorite before milking 
each cow. Handle your herd quietly — follow 
a fixed routine of rapid milking. 

4 1)86 plenty of warm soap water — wash 
udders and dip teats in I.C.I. Sodium 
Hypochlorite solution. I.C.I. Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite instantly kills the mastitis bacteria. 

5 Keep sheds and milking yards well washed 
and drained. Follow the advice of your 
Agricultural Department. 



SODIUM ©HYPOCHLORITE 

Enquire at your local butter factory or usual supplier. % 



INOCULATE 

THE MODERN WAY 

With the GRAZCOS AUTOMATIC 
INOCULATING and DRENCHING SYRINGE 

{McKay Patent} 

This famous Syringe is again available with these 
important features: — 

(1) Transparent cylinder graduated 1-10 c.c*s. 
Every dose visible. 

(2) Special “ Stay-On ” needles. 

(3) Nozzle for drenching with Carbon Tetra- 
chloride. 

(4) Fits directly on to vaccine bottles, eliminating 
danger of contaminating vaccine. 

Price £4/7/6 

Complete with harness and fittings, drenching nozzle 
and 2 ** Stay-On *' needles. (Postage I/-.) 

GRAZCOS 

The Graziers’ Co-operative Shearinf Co. Ltd. 
GRAZCOS HOUSE. 46 YOUNG ST., SYDNEY. 
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LOOKING 
AROUND 
THE CORNER 


The difficulties of the transition 
period are gradually being over- 
come and we are now looking 
around the corner at the prom- 
ising panorama of the Peace. 
All Berger finishes have returned 
to pre-war standards of quality 
and the “ Victory Range ” of 
colours in such notable brands 

as Berger’s Paint 

(Prepared), Synthelac, Matone, 

Quick Enamel, Pave-ol Paving 
Paint is on all Agents’ shelves. 


Berg^er’s 

Paint 

^*JK«iyps on keeping on.** 



HOLIDAY PUNNING 
MAY SAVE POUNDS 


Do you know that monthly Railway 
Excursions have been restored? They 
were discontinued in December, 1941, 
when the Japanese struck at Pearl 
Harbour. Now, after four and a half 
years, a period of some days is again 
being set aside each month for this service. 

Do you know that Excursion fares 
appreciably reduce holiday expenses? 
Only the single fare is charged to cover 
the forward and return journey. Thus 
you may save considerable sums if you 
plan your holidays to coincide with 
excursion periods. 

Do you know that Excursion tickets 
are available for the return journey until 
two months after the forward journey is 
made? You may have a long holiday 
and still use your ticket when coming 
home. 

Do you know that seats and sleeping 
berths may be reserved if provision for 
such reservations has been made on the 
train by which you travel? Excursion 
ticket holders are not denied these 
privileges. 

Do you desire additional information? 
If so, ask the station master at your 
nearest railway station. He will be 
pleased to assist you. 

S. R, Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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The Rearing Season. 


NORMALLY on most commercial farms a start 
thonld be made daring thu month with rearing 
operations, bat again this season feed sappKes 
will be a deciding factor as to the nomlMr of 
chickens which can be reared and the time 
when they should be obtained. 

There does not appear to be any prospects 
of improvement in the feed supply position, 
and it is unlikely that even after the next 
harvest full supplies of wheat will be avail- 
able. Therefore, the extent of operations 
this year will largely be governed by the 
amount of feedstuffs being obtained, and 
whether sufficient can be conserved for rear- 
ing the usual numbers. However, the aim 
should be to raise as near as possible the 
normal number of chickens required for re- 
placements, and these should be obtained 
as early as circumstances permit. 

Care of Breeding Stock. 

Those who carry out hatching operations 
on the farm or for the sale of chickens 
should ensure that everything possible is 
<lone to produce sound chickens. The quality 
and condition of the breeding stock are mat- 
ters of first importance. Having ensured 
that birds of sound constitutional vigour 
have been selected, the next important con- 
sideration is to keep them in good condition. 
This applies particularly to the male birds, 
which should be handled every couple of 
weeks to see that they are not becoming poor 


through allowing the hens to eat more than 
their share of the food. 

Where dry mash is fed, particular atten- 
tion to the male bird is necessary, especially 
in the light breeds, as many birds have diffi- 
culty in eating out of the feed hoppers on 
account of their large combs. As soon as 
any loss of condition is noted, the male 
should be fed alone — for the mid-day feed 
at least, but preferably for every feed. 

An occasional examination for parasites, 
such as body lice and red mites, is part of 
the routine essential to maintain the breed- 
ing stock in the best of health, as freedom 
from these parasites contributes towards 
successful hatching. 

Regulate Hatchings. 

In order to ensure that there is no over- 
crowding of the brooding equipment, a defi- 
nite programme of hatching operations 
should be laid down at the beginning of the 
season to regulate the hatchings in accord- 
ance with brooder capacity, making due 
allowance for reducing the number of chick- 
ens in the brooders as they grow. 

Those who purchase day-old chickens 
should also regulate their supplies to suit 
the brooder accommodation, and thus avoid 
heavy losses, which in many cases are in- 
directly due to over-taxing the brooder 
capacity. 
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Even though excessive losses of chickens 
may not be sustained, their development is 
retarded and this results in economic loss, 
as the pullets are much slower coming into 
production. It is this class of bird which 
is observed on some farms at the present 
time, many having been hatched during 
September, and not yet having commenced 
to lay. 

It is far better to raise fewer chickens 
and attain satisfactory health and develop- 
ment, than to overcrowd and suffer the 
inevitable consequent losses, particularly 
towards the end of the season, when the 
warmer weather increases the risk of heavy 
mortality. 

Points on Brooding. 

The first essential to success in rearing 
is a suitable type of brooder — one capable 
of maintaining plenty of warmth in the 
coldest weather and at the same time allow- 
ing ample ventilation, also providing for a 
cooler zone where the chickens can move 
without obstruction if the temperature be- 
comes too high at any time. 

Another important matter, in the case ot 
brooders which are dependent upon coke 
for heating, is to have a heater with suffi- 
cient fuel capacity to last nine to ten hours, 
so that there need be no anxiety at night 
as to whether the fire might burn out. 

The heater should also be kept going in 
the daytime in order that the chickens may 
get warm when desired. Many poultry 
farmers do not pay sufficient attention to 
the temperature of the brooders in the 
day-time, because they fail to realise that 
the chickens need warmth when they are 
running about, and if the brooder is not 
warm enough they will pack together at in- 
tervals on a cool day to get warm — which 
leads to trouble. 

The only safe practice is to keep up the 
temperature of the brooders during the day 
to the same level as at night, and to increase 
it a few degrees about an hour before the 
chickens go up at night, since this is a time 
when much trouble is caused among chickens 
on account of the tendency to pack together, 
even though the temperature of the brooder 
is high enough for ordinary times. If the 
brooder is cool the chickens crowd together 
and sweat, which is one of the greatest evils 
of brooding. To guard against this trouble 
it is necessary to have the brooders 


thoroughly warm, and the attendant should 
see the chickens comfortably settled down 
before leaving them. 

Brooder Temperature. 

A practice which causes much unthrifti- 
ness among chickens and is often respon- 
sible for high mortality is the reduction of 
the brooder temperature too quickly after 
the first week. Cases have come under 
notice where the temperature has been re- 
duced to 75 degrees Fahr. during the second 
week, which resulted in the chickens packing 
together for warmth, and losses followed. 

It should be realised that in working a 
heated brooder, any sudden reduction in 
temperature will cause trouble, and experi- 
ence has shown that 95 degrees is desirable 
when the chickens arc first put into the 
brooder, and that there should be a reduc- 
tion of 3 to 4 degrees each week, so that b\' 
the end of six weeks the chickens can be. 
taken away from the heated brooder. 

Standard for Rhode Island Reds. 

In response to requests for particulars of 
the standard for Rhode Island Reds, the 
details, as published in the English Poultry 
Club Book of Standards are given here- 
under. The accompanying illustrations are 
not taken from the book mentioned. 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The Cock. 

Head. — Skull strong but not thick. Beak 
curved, moderately long. Eyes large and 
bright. Comb (a) single, or (b) rose: (a) 
medium size, upright, straight and firmly 
set, with five even serrations; (b) low and« 
firm, oval top covered with small points 
and terminating in a small spike, following 
the curve of the head. Face smooth. Ear- 
lobes fine texture, well developed and pen- 
dent. Wattles of medium size and moder- 
ately rounded. 

Neck of medium length and profusely 
covered with hackle flowing over the 
shoulders, but not too loosely feathered. 

Body fairly deep, broad and long, but a 
distinct oblong rather than square; broad 
and full breast ; long back, horizontal except 
where the neck-hackle flows over the 
shoulders and the saddle gently rises ; large 
wing well folded and the flights horizontal ; 
fairly small tail, sickles passing a little 
beyond the main feathers, well spread, and 
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carried somewhat low (but by no means 
drooping) to increase the apparent length 
of the bird. 

Legs of medium length; large thighs; 
well rounded shanks free of feathers. Toes 
(four) straight, strong, and well spread. 

Carriage alert, active, and well balanced. 

Weight 8^2 lb. ; cockerel lb. 

The Hen. 

The general characteristics are similar to 
those of the cock, allowing for the natural 
sexual differences. 

Weight 6^2 lb. ; pullet 5 lb. 

Colour. 

Beak red-horn or yellow. Eyes red. 
Comb, face, earlobes and wattles brilliant 
red. Legs and feet yellow or red-horn. 

Plumage of the cock . — Hackle red, 
harmonizing with back and breast. Wing: 
primaries, lower web black, upper red; 
secondaries, lower web red, upper black; 
flight coverts black ; bows and coverts 
red. Tail (including sickles) black or 
green-black ; coverts, mainly black, but may 
be russet or red as they approach the saddle. 
Remainder, general surface rich brilliant 
red, except where black is specified, free 
from shafting, mealy appearance, or brassy 



Rhode lalead Red Coek. 


effect; depth of colour (red) is slightly ac- 
centuated on wing bows and back, but the 
least contrast between these parts and the 
hackle or breast the better, a harmonious 
blending desirable. The bird should be of 
so brilliant a lustre as to have a glossed 
appearance. The under-colour and quills of 
the feathers should be red or salmon. With 
the saddle parted showing the under-colour 
at the base of the tail, the appearance should 
be red or salmon, not white or smoke. Black 
or white in the under colour of any section 
is undesirable. Other things being equal, the 
specimen having the richest undcrcolour 
shall receive the award. 

Plumage of the hen . — Hackle red, the 
tips of the lower feathers having a black 
ticking but not a heavy lacing. Tail black 
or green-black. Wings as in the cock. Re- 
mainder, general surface lighter and more 
even than in the male, free from shafting 
or mealy appearance, and except where 
black is specified, a rich even shade of 
bright red. not as brilliant a lustre as the 
male. The undercolour and quills 'of the 
feathers should be red or salmon. Black or 
white in the undercolour of any section is 
undesirable. Other things being equal, the 
specimen having the richest undercolour 
shall receive the award. 



Rhode IfUnd Red Hen. 
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Scale of Points. 


Colour (plumage, etc., 25, 


eyes 5 ) • • 

.. 30 

Type, including size . . 

.. 30 

Quality and texture . . 

•• 15 

Head 

. . 10 

Condition 

. . 10 

Legs 

•• 5 


100 
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Serious defects . — Feather or down on 
shanks or feet, or unmistakable indications 
of a feather having been plucked from the 
same; badly lopped combs, side sprig or 
sprigs on the single comb; entire absence 
of main tail feathers ; two absolutely white 
(so-called wall or fish) eyes; a feather 
entirely white that shows in the outer 
plumage; an earlobe showing more than 
one half the surface permanently white 
(this does not mean the pale earlobe, but 
the enamelled white) ; shanks and feet other 
than yellow or red-horn; any deformity* 


Waster — Or High Producer ? 

Only the Tetter Can Tell. 


All experience goes to show that it is futile to 
speak of the productive ability of a dairy cow 
except as proven by her test. 

When herd recording was first introduced by 
the Department it was contended by many far- 
mers that they could tell what their cows were 
doing without putting them under record, merely 
by relying upon those outward characteristics 
usually identified with high producers, but a 
check up on farmers' placing of the various ani- 
mals in their herds by means of the Babcock test 
showed their declared preferences to be frequently 
unjustified and their judgment in some cases 
spectacularly at fault. 

A man experienced with dairy stock should, 
admittedly, be able to make a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the comparative milk productive ability 
of cows that he is milking every day, but such an 
estimate is not sufficient if his object is maximum 
profit. A primary object with any dairy farmer 
must be to determine beyond argument which 
cows it best pays him to feed, and without record- 
ing this is not possible. Many animals yield well, 
but their milk is not of a sufficiently high butter- 


fat content. Many apparently good milkers, 
again, cannot stay the distance, but fall off in 
production toward the end of their lactation 
period. 

Farmers to-day are realising that mere con- 
jecture can be costly in relation to milk and 
butter production, and the recent re-establish- 
ment of the Department’s herd recording scheme 
on an improved and simplified basis is being 
widely welcomed. 

Herd recording not only identifies the low pro- 
ducers. Systematically applied, it enables the 
periodical replacement of the poorest producers 
by the pick of the farm-bred cows, and a con- 
stant check-up on the whole feeding and breed- 
ing programme, and thereby a continuous im- 
provement of the earning power of the herd. Far- 
mers who desire to join a herd-recording unit or 
learn more about the scheme should contact their 
district dairy instructor or communicate with the 
Division of Dairying, Department of Agrculture, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney.— G. McGii.ltvrav. 

Chief Division of Dairying. 


Lameness in Lambs Often Follows Marking. 


Lameness in lambs may be due to a variety of 
causes, but the commonest cause is inflammation 
of the joints of the legs, and of the various types 
of this condition non-suppurative arthritis is prob- 
ably the form which is most frequently encoun- 
tered. It is caused by a specific germ, which, after 
entering the animal's body, invades the blood 
stream and then rapidly establishes itself in the 
joints. A common means of infection is contam- 
ination of wounds following tailing or marking, 
emphasising the need for marking lambs on clean 
ground. 

The operaj^pn should be carried out away from 
idieepyards aM ,^hccp camps. Contaminated soil 
is an importam source of infection, and conse- 
quently it is useless taking meticulous precautions 


against infection during operations if the sheep 
are permitted to return to their old camps. Here 
the lambs will lie down with the fresh wounds in 
contact with the badly infected ground. The ideal 
is to confine the sheep with a temporary fence to 
a well-grassed area and to keep them there for 
several days until well-formed scabs cover the 
wounds. 

Prior to marking, the instruments should be 
sterilised; an antiseptic dressing applied to the 
wounds will assist in reducing infection and keep- 
ing flies away, These precautions are all that 
jcan be reasonably carri^ out in the field, and, 
while not completely eliminating all risks of the 
disease, will materially reduce its incidence.— Divi- 
sion OP Animal Industry. 
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FOR All 


Phenothiazine and ALL 
other sheep drenches are 
administered easily, safely 
and economically with 
Sayers Drenchall and 
Beaconray non - automatic 
Pistolets. 


O Soyers 2-OZ. DRENCHALL (non-automatic) PISTOLET, 
with a smooth, positive lever action and easily-set dose regulator 
marked in 5 c.c. graduations from 0 to 60 c.c. (2 ozs.). Cuts out waste, 
guarantees accuracy. Has only four moving parts. Two inter- 
changeable nozzles are provided . . . one for phenothiazine. 1333 

O Soyers BEACONRAY (non-automatic) PISTOLET. A 
compact lightweight instrument, graduated for doses up to I oz. 
It has a self-centering, self-expanding piston and is simple p— ^ 
and speedy kUSI 


FOR VACClNATION^use Soyers DRENCH-OR-VAX. Refills 
automatically . . . you can SEE the dose in the glass barrel. Prevents 
waste of serums and vaccines. Convertible for drenching ^mmm 
as well, but is not suitable for phenothiazine KmH 



S.A.P. RURAL SERVICE 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY.LTO.. 

53 Macquarie Street, SYDNEY 


AT CHEMISTS AND STORES. IF 
UNOBTAINABLE LOCALLY. WRITE 
STATING RETAILER’S NAME, TO 


s 
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LAMBS, SHEEP, CATTLE, PIGS. 

And get the best of the market. Their work as 
salesmen is on the peak point of efficiency and 
constantly produces top figures for owners. They 
hold regular sales at — 


Homebush Yards, Sydney-Orange and Forbes Yards. 

WRITE. WIRE. OR TELEPHONE FOR TRUCKS TO— 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 


Winchcombe House, Bridge St., Sydney; Orange, Forbes, Yass, Bourke, Armidale. 
Address wires: ** Winchcombe all offices. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

New South Wales. 


It you*re interested in Bees, 
you*U want the»e Book*! 

BEES AND HONEY. 

W. A. GOODACRE, 

Senior Apiary Instructor. 

Price, 2/6; posted, 2/9. 


HONEY AND POLLEN FLORA 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

W. A. GOODACRE. 

price, 5/-; posted, 5/6. 

Obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, 

Phillip Street, Sydney. 
or 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 

as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Ptthlic Trnstae, 19 OXonnell Street, 
(Box 7 A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Ptthifc rmsfee. 
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Tube rcle-free H erds. 

The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and. unless otherwise declared, this certihcaticn remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Registarad Stud Hards. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.'i 

H. F. Bradley, “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jersi ys) 

L. W. Campbell, “ Dunmallard,** Fern Hill 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

E. J, Cattell, “ Kapunda,*' Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

E. Chegwidden, “ Austral Park, ” Berry 

(Jerseys) 

Christian Bros , Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Mintc .. 

B. N. Coo Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education*, Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

C. Dixon Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

C. P. Fairbairn, Woomargama 

Farm Home tor boys, Mittagong (A.l.S.) ... 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.l.S.) 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Forster and Sons, Abington, Armidale(JerBeyB) 
A. D. Frater, King’s Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

W. G. A. & F. J. Frendenstein, “ Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (A.l.S. and Aber- 
deen -Angus) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural Ck>llege, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agncultural High School, Glen- 
field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 

E. L. Killen, ” Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

G. Knight, Tannabah, Coonabarabran 
Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (iTiesian) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

W. W. Martin, ” Narooma,” Urana Road, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 

New EnSand Experiment Faim, Gien Innes 

(Jerseys) 

G. H. Newnan. ” Bunnigalore, ” Belanglo 


ia/io/46. 

16/10/46. 


(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

W. R. Raper, Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

D. B. Reid, ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 

Rivetina Welfare Farm. Yanco (Jerseys) ... 
F. S. Simpson “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm.Trangie ( Aberdeen - 

Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm f Jerseys) 

Wauaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm ( Jersevs) 


33/7/47. 

9/7/46- 

1/3/47- 

5 / 3 / 47 - 

17/3/48. 

34/7/46. 

38/8/47. 

19/5/46. 

19/5/46. 


15/1/47. 


30/11/47. 

35/9/46. 

30/11/46. 

3/10/46. 

26/4/47. 


16/10/46. 


23/11/47- 

26/6/46. 

19/11/47. 

11/3/47. 

1/3/47. 

-9/4/47. 

30/4/47 

16/3/47. 


A. Young,” Daylesford,” Cudal (Beef Short- 
horns) 23 25/2/47. 

Herds Other then Registered Stud 
Herds. 

114 A.G.H., Kenmore 70 6/6/46. 

Aboriginal Station, Brewanina 14 20/5/46. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 19 29/2/46. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong... 100 30/8/47. 

Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park ... 45 25/5/46. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus ... 243 3/5/46. 

N. Cameron, Montrose, Armidale (Late New 

England Girls’ School) 33 20/2/47. 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... ax 8/6/47. 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 37 26/2/47. 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell ... ... ... 31 22/8/46. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 115 29 1/47. 

Fair bridge Farm School, Molong 25 15/4/46. 

F. J. Foy, The Valley Farm, Megalong 

Valley 25 18/12/47- 

W. J. Fiizelle, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 134 16/8/47. 

Goulbum District Hospital 5 6/11/46. 

W. S. Grant, ” Monkittee, Braidwood ... 2^ 29/4/47. 

A. Hannaford, Braidwood 10 7/2/46. 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 
Road, Inverell 53 10/4/47. 

F. W. Hunt, Spencers Gully 27 16/2/47. 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 2 5/3/46. 

J .H. Lott, ” Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 41 26/6/47, 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 43 4/4/47. 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 30 15/4/46. 

Lunacy Department, MorissetMental Hospital 79 8/3/47. 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 63 26/7/47. 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 57 30/10/46- 

J. O. McGufficke, ” Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy, 

Inverell 33 25/6/47* 

R. G. P. McLane, Ibis Valley, Swanlurook 36 39/5/46. 

S. W. Morris, *‘ Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 43 8/6/46. 

J. A. Murray, ”The WiHows,” Keiravllle... 21 8/8/46. 

New England University College, Armidale... 19 1/5/47. 

Orange Mental Hospital 63 19/3/47. 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 125 25/8/47. 

Peat and Mi^n Islands Mental Hospital ... 25 6/9/46. 

G. T. Reid, ” Narrengullen,” Yass 167 14/7/46. 

C. £. D. Richardson, Kayuga Road, Mus- 

wellbrook 101 3/7/46. 

V. J. Rolfe, ” Mount View,” Inverell ... 18 9/2/47. 

St. John’s College, Armidale 11 20/2/47. 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills . . 26 z/6/46. 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 10 15/11/46. 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead ... 37 3/7/46. 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 13 30/11/47 

W. J. Stephenson, ” Hill View,” Fig Tree .. 53 1/4/47. 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale 48 18/12/47. 

J. M. Turnbull, ” Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 85 20/3/47. 

A. B. Weidman, No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 

Road, Muswellbrook 68 3/9/46. 

A. B. Weidman, No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Rd.. 

Muswellbrook ... 38 6/9/46. 

A. B. Weidman, No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 

Muswellbrook 57 2/11/46. 

T. J. Wilks, ” Oaks Farm,” Muswellbrook ... 27 27/6/46. 

A. G. Wilson, ” Blytheswood,” Exeter ... 66 23/4/47. 

C. Wilton, Bligb Street, Muswellbrook ... 54 12/5/46. 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia ... 142 19/3/46. 


Tuberele-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipabty of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipabty of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. Max Henry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
tree in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it wiU 
not be pos.^ible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be i^uired, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adWed to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


R«glstered Stud Herds. 


Bsthunt Experiment Fann, Bathunt 
Boardman, C. M., Fairview,*’ Camden. 

Campbell, D., Hillangrove,** Wamberal via Gosford 
Coo F. D., *• Condalarra," Goolagong. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Cioft, F. Lngwardinc, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E.. **Glengar,'* CaMrtee. 

Parrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Poley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Liamoie. 
Cainaon Battalion (and). Manly. 

CladeavlUe Mental Hospital. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, ScbeyviUe. 

Ctrafton Experiment Fann, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, Weat 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkeabury Agncultural College, Richmoud. 


Holland A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, C. C., ** Mangus,*' Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanoo. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley. G. F., ** Camelot.** Penrith. 

Upaton, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate via Gotford. 
Wagga Emriment Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 

White, A. N.. Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan/’ Grenfell. 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


AG.H. (iZ4 Australia). 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Monnus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. 
Bmu Plains Prison Farm. 

Gian Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innea. 

Goaford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Gouibum Reformatory, Goulbum. 


Higgins J. P., ** Koranga,'* Camden. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Moiisset. 

Orange Mental Hoimital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital Hawkesbury River. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


Tbb following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds aTOrtion-free : — 
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MASt^flBNRY, Chief of Divt^on of Aninuil Industry. 
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EDITORIAL- 

Beware of Grasshoppers. 

Major Infestation Forecast. 

A GRASSHOPPER plague, perhaps equal to 
the worst experienced in New South Wales, 
threatens the whole of the Central Division and 
parts of the Eastern Division of the State. Egg- 
beds are widespread over most districts in Uie 
Central Division, and if. conditions favour hatch- 
ing next spring, swarms, unless controlled, could 
extend their field of destruction anything up to 
100 miles beyond the boundaries of the present 
danger area. This would menace practically the 
whole of the wheat belt, the best of the mixed 
farming areas, and thousands of square miles 
of sheep pastures. 

Already the Department of Agriculture has 
gone into action against the threatened plague. 

Field oflkers have been directed to assist 
landholders to locate egg-beds, to watch 
(later on) for hatching and swarming, to 
advise on methods of control, and generally 
to invite full co-operation by local authori- 
ties and landholders. Tj keep grasshopper 
damage to a minimum, / ;ganised community 
effort is essential. J/ 

A senior entomolod /it has been assigned 
the job of visiting a’n affected areas to in- 
struct landholders arlJ to advise Pastures 


l‘r()teclion Hoards on control. A liaison 
officer has been api)ointed to ensure unifor- 
mity of organisation and action on all 
danger areas. 

'idle ne»iwtinent, further, will provide 
machinery for ordering materials should a 
control campaign j)rovc necessary in the 
.spring. Pastures Protection Boards and 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau have 
been warned of the likelihood of a major 
infestation and have been requested to take 
preliminary steps to combat the pest. 

Tlie most intensive campaign will not 
eradicate grasshoppers, but it will reduce 
losses of crops, ])astures ancl stock to a 
minimum. Money sj^ent on this work is 
a good investment for the individual and the 
State. In perhaps the worst grasshopper 
]>lague ever experienced in New South 
Wales — that of ^937-1938 — only about 
fqS.ocK) was spent on control. Practically 
no wheat crops were lost and tens of thou- 
sands of acres of jxistures were saved from 
destruction, which prevented big stock 
losses. Furthermore, grasshoppers are 
among the worst agents of soil erosion — a 
tact not sufficiently appreciated. 

Idle monetary losses caused by grass- 
hopper destruction of crops and pastures 
in other countries are staggering, and there 
is no evidence on which to base a claim that 
the .Vustralian grasshopper (or plague 
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locust) is an\- less destructive if allowel 
free range. 

In U.S.A. for the five-year period 1934- 
1938, grasshoppers destroyed crops valued 
at about £106,000,000. That country, like 
this State, had a major infestation in 1938. 
Crops destroyed in that year amounted to 
£22,000,000, but crops valued at £47,000.000 


emphasised: — ( i ) A major infestation must 
be fought on a community basis; and (2) 
poison bran bait is the cheapest and most 
effective control measure. 

'Idle New South Wales Noxious Insects 
Act gives Pastures Protection Boards ])Ower 
to finance, organise and compel landholders 
to carry out effective control. Boards, by 



were saved as a direct result of an organised 
control campaign which cost only £600,000. 
In other words, the saving in crops alone, 
to say nothing of pastures and stock losses, 
was eighty times greater than expenditure. 

In all reports on grasshopper control 
methods, the world over, two points are 


The production of meat in Britain has fallen by 
over 200,000 tons a year since 1939, and the pro- 
duction of butter in Britain is only about 25 per 
cent, and of cheese about 50 per cent., of what it 
was in the same year. It is true that the total 
production of food in Britain has increased greatly, 
but the increases have mostly taken place in items 
such as liquid milk, wheat, barley, oats, vegetables, 
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their efforts, made a good save in the 1937- 
1938 outbreak. There is a double incentive 
tbfe time — preservation of the individual 
landholder's interests, and the need for 
conserving all available food supplies to 
meet the needs of starving millions in other 
countries. 


potatoes and other root crops. Consequently the 
great agricultural development in Britain during 
the war has not reduced the market for Australian 
meat and dairy produce. — Mr. W. Banks Amery, 
former leader of the United Kingdom Food Mis- 
sion to Australia and New Zealand, in a recent 
broadcast. 
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THE COVERAGE OF TRACTOR-DRAWN IMPLEMENTS. 

How Many Acres Per Hour? 

• 

USEFUL CHARTS. 

E. ]. Waking, B.Sc.Aj^r., Scientific Assistant. 

DESPITE the wide^read me of farm tractors, many operators are unable to state, with 
any degree of. certainty, the area of land traversed per hour by a tractor pulling a 
particular implement This information, useful on any farm where tractors are used, is of 
particular value where contract work is undertaken. 

The accompanying charts enable the acreage covered per hour by machines of 
any width, travelling at any speed above 1 m.p.h. to be calculated simply."^ 

Many other uses will be found for the graphs on farms where implements are 
tractor-drawn. Some of these whicH wtH assist in the more efficient use of farm power 


are discussed. 

The charts may be used to determine the 
most economical speed and widtii of imple- 
ment to employ on any task ; they enable 
the farmer to (letermine the speed of travel 
necessary to accomplish a task at a given 
rate of acres ])er hour with an implement of 
si>ecified width, and conversely, the width 
of implement necessary to attain a given 
rate of acres with travel at specified speed. 

To Use the Charts. 

To use the charts to determine acreage 
covered by an implement at a given speed, 
tirst find the line in the left-hand vertical 
column corresponding with the efTective 
working width of tiie implement. Follow 
this line, across the chart until it reaches the 
diagonal line representing the speed of 
travel in the working gear. Then follow 
the vertical line from this point to the bot- 
tom of the chart and read the hourly acre- 
age shown at the intersection with the base 
line. Thus from the first chart it is seen 
that using an implement i 6 inches wide at 
234 m.p.h., the area covere<l in i hour is 
4/ TO of an acre ; and from the second chart 
it can be calculated that when using an im- 
plement 8 feet wide at m.p.h., the area 
covered is 4.4 acres. 

For implements over 9 feet wide deter- 
mine the acreage covered by an implement 
half as wide, and multiply this result by 



*Thfi results (riven by the chart are for effective work- 
ing hours and allowance should be made for rtops and 
turning on headlands. 


Intermediate speeds to those shown on 
the charts can be judged by eye or plotted 
as required, e.g., the line for 3^4 m.p.h., if 
drawn, would be equidistant from those for 

m.p.h. and m.p.h. and would intersect 
the horizontal lines midway between them. 
'Fake as an example, using an intermediate 
s])ccd, determination of the area covered 
per hour by a farmer using a 6 feet cultiva- 
tor travelling at a speed of Jki m.p.h. On 
the second chart, trace the horizontal line 
representing 6 feet width to a point half- 
way between the diagonals representing 23,2 
m.p.h. and 3 m.p.h. respectively. Run down 
vertically from this point and read oflf the 
acreage covered, which it will be seen is 
jtist under 2 acres per hour. 

Where the area inter-row cultivated per 
hour is the ])roblem, and only one row is 
cultivated at a time, the determination of the 
rate per acre is ctTecled by regarding the 
distance apart of the rows as the width of 
ihe im])lcment : where several rows are 
handled at the one time consider the eflfec- 
:ivc working width of the implement to be 
the total number of rows treated in one 
operation, multiplied by the distance be- 
tween the rows. 

The charts may be used to determine the 
size of implement required to cover an area 
at a given rate per acre. By following up 
the vertical line representing, for example, 
three acres per hour, and then reading hori- 
zontally from the point at which it meets 
the diagonal lines representing sp^eeds in 
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ni.p.h., it can be seen that to cover an acre 
in one hour requires: — 

At 5 m.p.h., a 6o-inch implement. 

At 4)4 m.p.h., a 66-inch implement. 

At 4 m.p.h., a 75-inch implement. 

At 3 m.p.li., a lOO-inch implement. 

Economy of Operation Can be Checked. 

When an implement is to be worked 
which is not specially selected for the parti- 
cular make of tractor in use — e.g., where a 
new tractor lias been purchased and it is 
to be used with existing equipment — it fre- 
quently happens that the tractor cannot be 
used with tlie cultivation implements with 
the greatest economy. 

A frequent mistake is attempting to pull 
too large an implement, with the result that 
the tractor is overloaded, or has to be 
worked in a gear lower than the usual work- 
ing gear. Overloading can be detected by 
observing the operation of the engine gover- 
nor when pulling the load. The engine speed 
should vary slightly as the load fluctuates 
due to variation in the slope and nature of 
the ground. If the engine runs at its maxi- 
mum speed continuously and the governor 
remains fully open, it is certain that the 
engine is being overloaded and a change to 
a lower gear is advisable. 

.-\n implement which is too heavy to pull 
in one gear, may sometimes be ])ulled with 
power to spare in the next lower gear, with 
conseciuent waste of time and fuel. With an 
implement such as a 7-furrow mouldboard 
plough, or rigid tyne scarifier, it may be 
more economical to remove one or more 
mouldboards or tynes and operate at greater 
speed in a higher gear. 

Suppose the two speeds available are 2^ 
and 3p2 m.p.h. and an 8 feet implement is 
available which cannot be pulled in the 
higher gear. Now an 8-feet implement at 
the lower sj.>eed — 2)4 m.p.h. — will cover 
two and two-thirds acres in an hour. By 
removing three points, the working width 
of the implement might be reduced to 6 feet 
9 inches, permitting operation at 3)4 m.p.h. 
in the next higher gear. A glance at the 
chart, shows that working at this higher 
speed ( 3)4 m.p.h.) a 6 feet 9 inches im- 
plement will cover ju.st under 2.9 acres per 
hour, which is obviously a better proposi- 
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tion and allows more cfifident use of the 
tractor. 

Use can be made of this experience when 
new machinery is purchased, the speeds of 
the tractor being known in its various gears. 

Other Uses of, the Chart. 

Not only may the chart be used to calcu- 
late the area covered per hour at a given 
speed and given spread of seed or fertiliser, 
but a further use is as a check on the rate 
at which the fertiliser or seed is being dis- 
tributed. With a manure spreader 12 feet 
wide, pulled at 3)4 m.p.h., it may be desired 
to spread i cwt. of superphosphate to the 
acre. Three bags of superpho.sphate weigh 
5 cwt., and should, therefore, cover 5 acres. 
By use of the chart it will be seen that a 
6-fect implement travelling 3)4 m.p.h. 
covers just a fraction over 2)4 acres per 
hour, so a 12 feet implement will cover 
approximately 5 acres per hour. At the end 
of one hour’s work, therefore, the operator 
should have used three bags of superphos- 
phate if the spreading rate is adjusted cor- 
rectly, or one bag every 20 minutes. 

When spraying weeds, and for similar 
operations, rates of application can be con- 
trolled as follows: — 

Suppose the spray nozzles deliver [ gal- 
lon per minute, i.e.., 60 gallons per hour, 
and it is desired to spread 25 gallons per 
acre, the machine must cover 60 -4- 25, equals 
2.4 acres per hour, to obtain the desired 
rate of application. Consult the chart for 
width covered by sprays, say 9 feet and 
run across this horizontal line to where it 
meets the vertical line representing a cover- 
age of 2.4 acres per hour. Then estimate 
the speed represented by a diagonal line 
drawn through this point. It will be seen 
that it is between 2 and 2^ m.p.h. (actually 
2.2 m.p.h. or 2j m..p.h. approximately). 

When using tractor power it should not 
be difficult to operate at about this speed by 
careful selection of the right gear, and vary- 
ing the speed of the engine. 
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• The brake he wants Is NOT one that puts a stop to production 
and slows down his Income! He wants, believe It or not, a brake that helps 
production and steps up the earning capacity of his property. And, still 
stranger to relate, there IS such a brake . . . the Independent brake on each 
of the rear wheels of the mighty Fordson “MAJOR"’ Tractor. Its shorter 
turning radius means hours saved every week . . . hours that mean added 
results for every producer. This, of course, is but one of the many features 
you’ll like In the great new “MAJOR” by Fordson. You’ll find twenty per 
cent, more power . . . single-plate 
clutch and better power take-off . . . 
you’ll find crown and pinion drive 
. . . a dozen features that make 
Fordson “MAJOR” first choice of 
shrewd tractor Investors, Your local 
Fordson dealer will gladly tell you all 
the facts about this greater Fordson 
. . . “THE MAJOR.” 


Sole Distributors for N,S.W. 

MOTOR TRACTORS 

PTY. ITD. 

Winchcombe House, cnr. Young and 
Bridge Sts., Sydney. Telephones: BU 5858, ^/; ''//// 

B 6618. Telegrams: **Sellmotors,“ Sydney. 
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EGGINS-FOSTERS SEEDS 

For the Man on the Land and for the Home Gardener. 

We offer seeds of the highest quality. 

SEED POTATOES — Oiir Batlovv ^rown, Certified and Selected Seed Is now ready. We ran 
odor Factor, Eatahdlu, and other popular varietie.s In any quantity; write for quotations. 

BEANS — Our .see<l has been specially grown under expert supervision. Varieties we can 
supply are Kawkesbury Wonder (both Cefrtifled and Ordinary), Brown Beanty, Canadian 
Wonder, Strlnglese Oreenpod, Epicure, also Broad Beans Tall and Dwarf. 

OBASSES — V'e can supply any quantity of the following: Conch Orass, Bhodes Orass, Sudan 
Grass (Certified), Paspalum Dllatatum, Paspalum Compressuiw (Carpet Grass), Wlmmera 
Bye, 

DUCEBNE — (fiioice.st reinacMincd Hroadleaf strain. 

JAPANESE MIEEET— For an early green feed crop. 

We also cfiTTy large .slocks of all A|^oultural Seeds: Sorrhum Early Orange, SaccaUne, 
Seed Oats, Clovers, Field Dupine, Cowpeas, Barley, Bye Com, Seed Maise, etc. 

TOMATO SEED — For early planting, we offer the following: Bouge de Marmande, Break O’ 
Day, Bonny Best, Becruit, Tatura Dwarf Globs, Chinese Bed, Marglobe, Butgers, Devlin’s 
Choice, Vetomold, Peareon, Potentate, etc. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS IN BUDX — We can quote Beetroot, Cabbage, Cucumber, Carrot, Eettuoe, 
Onion, Marrow, Water Melon, Bock Melon, Pumpkin, Sguash, Spinach, etc. 

Send your orders and enquiries to: 


E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. 


E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTO. 

Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone 621 (3 lines). 


The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service tor the 

Man on the Land, 


MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAaORIN AUSTRALIA.^ 

THAT IS THE DECURED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALU WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 
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THE EFFECT OF MOLYBDENUM ON CLOVER GROWTH 


On Laterite So3s. 

N. H. Parbery, D.Sc.Agr., Analyst. 

IT has beea shown in a previous artkle"^' that base replenishment is a primary requisite 
of any programme of fertility improvement in the red laterite soils. The use of 
any agent, whether plant or chemical, which gives a promise of circumventing this 
fundamental feature is, in the ultimate, retrograde — a form of soil exploitation which 
would soon induce in deteriorated soils a level of nutrition incapable of supporting any 
useful form of vegetation. Soils in which the major mineral nutrients have been reduced 
to mere subsistence level for low fertility tolerant species cannot longer support an 
accelerated outgo of those minerals. The success achieved in South Australia in greatly 
enhancing pasture growth by the application of minute amounts of molybdenum should 
not be regarded! by fanners on the brown and red laterites as inspirational, while their 
mineral-mined lands remain un-phosphated, over-acid and under-limed. 


In an experiment conducted in 1945 to 
-determine the effect of molybdenum on 
clover growth, the soils used comprised 
four laterites — a brown and two red-brown 
laterites from Robertson, and a red laterite 
from Alstonville. The brown laterite A 
was centrally situated along the northern 
edge of the basalt flow at Robertson ; the 
red-browm laterite B was taken from the 
southern fringe and the red-l)rown laterite C 
from the eastern edge. The soils along the 
southern and eastern edges of the Robertson 
flow’ are more acid, deficient in bases and 
more highly latcrised than the central and 
north-western portions, in wdiich direction 
rainfall rapidly diminislies. 

The Alstonville laterite is representative 
of the most deteriorated of the Big Scrub 
soils and rather poorer in bases and more 
acid than most of the Alstonville soils. 

Following details will serve* to characterise* 
the soils : — 


Soil I'oaturos. 


Exchangeable rations ; — 
Calcium 

Magnesium 

Potassium ... 

Sodium 

Hydrogen 

Exchange capacity 
Vn.satiiration (per rent.) 


I Rtibrrison Laturites. ! 

I j .\lstoii\ilK 



r 

i ^ 

c 

, Laterite. 

i 

Ways. 

W’avs, 

Wavs. 

W’avs. 

0-00 

o-8o 

1-3.3 

2-20 

250 

0-40 

0-53 

I'lO 

0-64 

' 0-41 

0-31 

0-41 

3*45 

0-48 

o-8o 

o-8i 

7»>-6o 

47 - 7 H 

45*34 

42-00 

94‘i<) 1 

49R7 

4«-3i 

4^^-53 

«4*.5 I 

1 

95 •« 

V3-8 

903 


SiO,/R,0, ratio 

Total P.O. (per cent.) 

Available P,0» (p.p.m. ) 

Reaction (pH) 

Clay (0‘003 mm.) (percent.) .. 
Organic matter (per cen t. ) . . . 1 
Field capacity (per cent, water)! 
Wilting point (per cent, water) 


1-33 

I' 16 

I'Xfi 

0-55 

0-54 1 

0-26 

0*26 

0-73 

70 i 

17 

35 

10 

5-1 

4-5 

4-8 

4-5 

50 

58 

51 

52 

16 a 

8*6 

9.8 

9-4 

fi4 

4t 

45 

44 

33 

ao 

33 

22 


The Treatments Given. 

rile brown laterite A had been used in an 
ex]>erinient during the previous year (1944) 
and soils other than the control, dolomite 
only and lime f)nly treatments, had received 
in that year superphosphate at the rate of 
4 cwt. per acre. The other laterites w’cre 
used for the first time and dolomite or lime 
had been applied, as indicated, two mcjnlhs 
prior to planting at the rate of 3 tons per 
acre S inches. Lime or dolomite had been 
applied to the brown laterite in the earlier 
experiment at the same rate. 

The Robertson soils were planted in April, 
1945, wdth inoculated Mt. Barker Subter- 
ranean clover and the Alstonville soil with 
inoculated White clover. Growth through- 
out the winter was slow% and the best plants 
w’ere only a few inches high at the end of 
July. The Subterranean clover at thi.s 
period in treatments other than those receiv- 
ing molybdenum at the rate of 4 ounces per 
acre, were red in colour and, where not 
stunted through inadequate nutrition, had 
much longer stems than the molybdenum- 
treated plants wdiich w-erc green, wdth short, 
den.se foliage. As the. w’eather became 
w armer the red pigment quickly disappeared. 
The green foliage of the molybdenum treat- 
ments appeared to be due to an adequate 
nitrogen supply resulting from more effec- 
tive and earlier nodulation; the red condi- 
tion of the leaves w’as not related to phos- 
phate supply. Minor elements, where used, 
consisted of 28 lb. copper sulphate, 28 lb. 
zinc sulphate and 10 lb. borax per acre. 
Appropriate amounts of these salts, as well 
as the molybdenum oxide, were applied in 

* .iune, iifiHiue, ^ge 2M. 
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solution in a plane at i inch depth. Super- 
phosphate was applied in a plane at i inch 
depth. 

Robertson Brown Latertte A. 

1. Control. 

2. 4 cwt. superphosphate (22% P2O3) per 

acre. ^ 

3. 4 cwt. superphosphate + 4 oz. MoO^. 

4. Dolomite, 3 tons per acre 8 inches. 

5. Dolomite + 4 cwt. superphosphate. 

6. Dolomite + 4 cwt. superphosphate + 
Mo. 

7. Lime (CaCO,), 3 tons per acre 8 inches. 

8. Lime 4 * 4 cwt. superphosphate. 

9. Lime + 4 cwt, superphosphate + Mo. 

Robkrt.son Red-brown Laterites B, C, 
respectively. 

B. C. 

10, 16. Control. 

11, 17. 4 cwt. superphosphate. 

12, 18. 4 cwt. superphosphate + Mo. 

TABLE I.— Weight and Composition o 


13, 19. Dolomite, 3 tons per acre 8 inches. 

14, 20. Dolomite + 4 cwt. superphosphate. 

15, 21. 4 cwt. superphosphate + Mo + 

Minor elements. 

Alstonvtlle Red Laterite. 

22. Control. 

23. 4 cwt. superphosphate. 

24. 4 cwt. superphosphate + Mo + Minor 
elements. 

25. Dolomite, 3 tons per acre 8 inches. 

26. Dolomite + 4 cwt. superphosphate. 

27. Dolomite + 4 cwt. superphosphate + 
Mo. 

The plants were harvested at flowering in 
October, about 200 days after sowing. 
Where superphosphate was applied in the 
current experiment, phosphate containing 
662 milligrammes P2O3 was added. 

Details of the weight and composition of 
the clovers and of phosphate recovery are 
presented in Table L 

Clover and Recovery of Phosphate. 


Treatment. 

Soil 

Reaction at 
End of 
Experiment. 

Weight 
of Clover. 

Soluble 
Ash in 
Clover. 

in 

Clover. 

P.O, 

Absorbed. 

Net 

Absorl»ed. 

Percentage 

Recovery 

of 

1 added PfO*. 


pH. 

gm. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

i mgni. 

1 mgm. 

1 


Robertson Brown Laterite, A. 




1 . Control ... 

4-8 

32-4 

8'3 

0'28 

907 



2. 4S 


48-9 

8-9 

•40 

194*2 

103*5 

15*6 

3. 4S, Mo ... 


564 

8.7 

•39 

221*0 

130*3 

19*7 

4. Dolomite 

5-2 

43-8 

8-0 

•27 

116*6 



5- I>. 4S 


48*0 

9*6 

'49 

235*2 

118*6 

17*0 

0. D, 4S, Mo 

... 

51-2 

9*4 

.48 

246*1 

129*5 

I9*f> 

7. Lime 

5*0 

37*5 

8-8 

•28 

103*1 

... 


8. L, 4S 

... 

48-5 

8*7 

•40 

192*4 

89-3 

I 3'5 

9. L, 4S, Mo 


40-0 

8*7 

•45 

i8i*2 

78-1 

11*^ 


Robertson Red-brown Laterite, B. 


10. Control ... 

1 1 . 4S 

12. 4S, Mo ... 

13. Dolomite 

14. D, 4S 

15. 4S, Mo, M 


16. Control ... 
17. 4S 

18. 4S, Mo ... 

19. Dolomite 

20. D, 4S 

21. 4S, Mo, M 


22. Control ... 

23. 4S 

24. 4S, Mo, M 

25. Dolomite 

26. D, 4S ... 

27. D, 4S, Mo 
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4*25 

2*9 

10*3 

' 3 t 

9*0 




12*8 

9*1 

•48 

60*9 

51*9 

7 -S 


43*4 

7*1 

•24 

103*3 

94-3 

14*2 

4*95 

20*5 

9*2 

•20 

53*5 

... 



72*7 

7*4 

•26 

l86-8 

133*3 

20*1 


26*1 

6*7 

*30 

77*3 

68*3 

10*5 

J 

Hobertson i 

Red-brown 

Laterite, C 




4'25 

4*6 

9-6 

•28 

12*9 

* * 



16-8 

9*4 

•46 

767 

63*8 

9 * 6 ' 


^7'7 

6*9 

•22 

106*8 

93*9 

14*2 

4*95 

i8*o 

9*4 

•25 

44*5 



70*3 

8*3 

•24 

170*8 

126*3 

19*1 


42*9 

6*6 

•23 

100*0 

87*1 

I3'2r 


Alstonville Red Laterite. 




4'5 

5*0 

10*3 

•41 

20*6 




26*5 

ii-i 

*49 

129*8 

109*2 

16^5 


28*2 

10*8 

*40 

113*9 

93-3 

14*1 

5 '<> 

22*2 

10*8 

•41 

90*1 


... 

5€»*8 

9*7 

•34 

193*6 

103*5 

i* 5’6 

... 

56-4 

9*4 

•34 

193*4 

103*3 

15*6 
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The Influence of Dolomite and Lime on the 
Calcium and Magnesium Content of Cloven. 

Table IT shows the calcium and magne- 
sium content of the clovers harvested from 
the variously treated soils. 

T A n 1 .1^ T I . — Calc i r m and M a(; n ks i r m 
Content oe ('lovers. 


rri'atmnit. 


CuO. i M« 0 . 
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o 
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4S. Mo 

.! 2*7<‘ 
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4- 
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; -’ 1.1 

•46 

5- 

D. 4S 
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■^4 

<>. 
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; 2-N2 

•.S 4 

?■ 

I.iini- 

2-()4 


H. 

L, 4S 

2-ttg 

i *42 


1 ., 4S. M< 

1-7-’ 

• 14 

Rohert\nn R 

:'d broi. Jt 

Latente, 



H. 


1 0 . 

t-outrol . 

o‘N7 

• V* 

2 1. 

4S 

! J-2#> 

27 

I 

4S. Mo . 

I to 

•20 

* 3* 

Doloiniti- 


•bo 

'4 

D, 4S 

2-2<l 

! -49 


Robertson Red biu\en iMtenh, 

e. 


Ib. 

Control .. 

o-.j ^ 0 27 

17. 

4S 

1-41 <o 

18. 

4S, Mo ...j 

1-.34 1 -1“ 

19. 

Doloniitf 

::-i 4 1 -sr 

20. 

D. 4S ..1 



Alstonville R 

'd Laietite 


{White 

( lover). 

.2 2. 

Control ...I 

2-78 o.}s 

\ii- 

4S 

2-2b •40 

24. 

4S. Mo. M 

2-iH -40 


Dolomite 

2-2b •S2 

i2<>. 

D, 4S ... 

2-59 '>! 

U 7 . 

D, 4S. Mo 



(.)n the better-l)ased brown laterite, the 
calcium content of Subterranean clover is 
not greatly influenced by the lime or dolo- 
mite treatments. 'I'herc is a slight rise in 
magnesium content on the dolomited soil. 
On the red-brown laterites R and C\ the 
calcium content is at a very low level in all 
treatments other than the dolomite treat- 
ment which greatly augments the mag- 
nesium content of tlie clrwer. 

The caTc'iuni demand of White clover 
grown on the Alstonville red laterite is more 
dctinite, growth being limited by the low 
calcium supjdy, and tliere is not the same 
tolerance of low calcium content exhibited 
by Subterranean clover on calcium deficient 
soils. The effect of dolomite is reflected 
rather in better growth than on the calcium 
and magne.sium content of White clover. 


General Diicusaion. 

In the unlimed brown Robertson laterite 
A, which contains more lime than the other 
Robertson soils, molybdenum when used in 
conjunction with 4 cwt. superpho.sphate 
CT3 ) gives an appreciably better yield than 
the phosphate alone ( T2). The addition of 
molybdenum to the 4 cwt. superphosphate 
additions on the dolomited and limed soils 
(T6, 9) does not influence yield. 

The growth of Subterranean clover on 
the untreated red-brown Robertson later- 


ites was very poor and little response in 
growth resulted from the addition of 4 cwt. 
superphosphate (Tii, 17). The combina- 
tion of molybdenum with 4 cwt. superphos- 
phate on these soils resulted in greatly in- 
creased yields (T12, iH). The addition of 
dolomite to these soils is more effective in 
increasing yields than the 4 cwt. super- 
’phosphate treatments (TJ3, 19). In view 
of the high organic matter content and ex- 
change capacity of the laterites, rather 
heavy applications of minor elements were 
made. In treatments 15 and 21 they proved 
toxic, growth being depressed in the early 
stages, and satisfactory growth did not begin 
until late in the season. fhe effect of 
iiiolybdenum in conjunction with other 
minor elements is thus obscured, and a pos- 
sible effect from molybdenum in treatment 
24 is compromised by the ])re.sence of the 
other minor elements. 

( lutstanding yields were obtained on the 
red-brown laterites R and C and the Al- 
.stonville laterite when 4 cwt. of superphos- 
])hate was combined with the dolomite treat- 
ment (T14, 20, 26, 27 ). This result under- 
lines the importance of restoring calcium 
and ]K)ssibly magnesium to these soils. In 
the absence of these l)ases the effectiveness 
of superphosphate is at an uneconomic 
level. 

White clover on the untreated Alston- 
ville laterite is a practical failure. 'Jlie 4 
cwt. superphosphate treatment (T23) pro- 
motes moderate growth but is little superior 
to the dolomite (T25 ) treatment. Identical 
results were ol^ained in treatments 26 and 
27 showing that the addition of molybdenum 
in the latter treatment j)roduces no better 
results than the combination of 4 cwt. 
superphosphate and 3 tons dolomite per 
acre. 

It has been demonstrated previously that 
a coiLsiderable stimulation of grass growth 
and clover can ])e maintained over some 
years by the addition of dolomite alone to 
the re(l laterite at \\ Ollongbar which is 
situated a few miles distant from the Alston- 
ville laterite used in this experiment, 'fhis 
fact taken in conjunction with the results 
obtained with clovers demonstrates the 
necessity in any long-term ])roject of pasture 
improvement of amply reprovisioning the 
soil with those bases which were once i)re- 
sent in many times the vestigial (luantily 
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which now survives climatic wastage and 
human exploitation. 

The impressive increases in clover growth 
on the most acid and base-impoverished 
Robertson soils, through the addition of 
molybdenum, may be misconstrued to sug- 
gest that an increase in the productive capa- 


city can be cheaply effected. Such an inter- 
pretation, however, loses sight of the fact 
that increased production on these soils 
through such an agency represents the final 
phase of soil exploitation. It affords the 
means of extracting the last of the magne- 
sium and calcium which can be used by 


Subtcrraoetn Clover 
on Robertson Brown 
Laterite, A. 

1. — Control. 

2. -4S. 

3. _4S, Mo. 

— Dolomite. 

•). — D 4S. 

6. — D, 4S, Mo. 




Subterranean Clover 
on Robertaon Rm- 
brown Laterite, B. 

10, — Control . 

11, — 4S, 

12, — Mo. 

13, — ^Dolomite, 

14, — D. 4S. 

15, -48. Mo, M. 
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CHECK THIS MENACE. 









There is no 
Fumigant 
as deadly as— 


D^nogaS 

USE A REAL KILLER 
FOR RABBITS. 


CYanocaS does not just suffocate the moving 

rabbits in the runways, but kills the last rabbit in 
the deadends. 

The dust coats the runways and the gas rises, diffuses 
and destroys. 

Pump it in with a Buzacott ” Foot Pump Blower. 


»»eciAi. 

IHPANOINC 

>LUNCe» 

V 


NO FIRE PROBLEM - NO BLOWFLY PROBLEM 

THE RABBITS ARE BURIED. 


I AIR INLCTS 
TO CYANOCA0 

f WI'J 

\ CONTROL UVtl 


Destroys Foxes and Wombats. 


CONTAINtR 


CtanogaS “ A ” Dust applied with a No. 1 

Blower ii the Poultry Farmers’ best friend for killing 
rats and mice. 

Full stocks of Cyanogas A DUST and No. 1 BLOWERS now available. 
Write for Free Booklet—** CYANOGAS and How to Use It.** 

Bvzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY. 


Obtainable from all storekeepers throughout Australia. 
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ivgrov/t£ 



Our Expert Engineers 
are at your service. 
They will solve your 
transmission problems 
without charge. 


Power Transmission constitutes a big item in cost 
of production. Inferior Belting means lost power 
and high production costs. 

Increase production, save money, specify 
“ MANGROVITE ” Leather Belting. It is made 
from selected Australian Hides, specially 
processed to ensure toughness, pliability and 
long service. 


MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 


Charles Ludowict^ Mana?ini! Director 


49 YORK STREET ('Square'* ) SYDNEY 


Telegrams: “MANGROVITE,” Sydney. 


Telephone: BX 1641 (3 lines). 


PREPARE YOUR CUP 
FOR AUCTION 

Give every line the chance to meet full competition 
in the big Lots Catalogue. 

You can do this by sending all oddments to 
GRAZ COS— -Sydney or Newcastle — for pooling and 
ultimate sale in the main catalogue. Your wool will 
be handled by experienced classers and given every 
opportunity to make its full value. 


QRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SHEARING CO. LTD. 


46 YOUNG ST., 
SYDNEY 


CENTENARY RD., 
NEWCASTLE 
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useful pasture species. The acceleration of 
lime and magnesium outgo results in the 
intensification of soil acidity, which is a 
common enough consequence of stimulating 
crop growth by many forms of unbalanced 
fertilising. 

The employment of materials in small 
•quantity, which palliate declining soil fer- 
tility postpones the inevitable and funda- 
mental necessity of first remedying the 
major deficiencies of impoverished soils. 
Pasture management on such soils is un- 
sound, in any event, unless some form of 
liming is a feature of the programme. If 
molybdenum is to be used, then it is essential 
that adecjuate ai)plicalions of both phosphate 
and liming materials should accompany its 
use. 

The recovery of phosphate reaches a 
maximum of only 20 per cent, of that ap- 
plied. Whore the seeding of clovers and 
fertilising with superphosphate are carried 
out coevally, the clovers arc at a disadvan- 
tage in respect of j)hosphate nutrition, due 
to fixation of phosphate by the soil during 
the slow early developmental stages. W'Ikmi 
cold conditions further impede growth, the 
loss of phosphate is intensified. Better re- 
covery of jihosphatc might be obtained 
under field conditions where established 
clovers are topdressed. The slow develop- 
mental stages arc thus avoided and the 
plants are sufficiently advanced to make use 
of the ajqilied phosphate. 


Summary. 

In keeping with results obtained previous- 
ly with rye grass on a red laterite soil, the 
importance of base replacement in laterite 
soils for the successful growth of Subter- 
ranean and White clovers has again been 
demonstrated. 

The application of molybdenum oxide at 
the rate of 4 ounces per acre to a moderately 
deteriorated brown laterite from Robertson 
produced a small increase in the growth of 
Subterranean clover, but it had no eflfect 
in the presence of lime or dolomite. 

Molybdenum produced a marked response 
in clover growth on two deteriorated red- 
brown laterites from Robertson, but the 
effect produced was considerably less than 
the treatments combining phosphate and 
dolomite. 

Substantial increases in the growth of 
White clover resulted from the application 
of dolomite and phosphate to a red laterite 
from Alston ville. Molybdenum in the pre- 
sence of these materials resulted in no in- 
crea>e of growth. 

Tlie exploitative aspects of molybdenum 
additions to base impoverished soils are 
stressed, and the use of this agent does 
not remove the fundamental necessity of 
remedying the major base deficiencies in the 
red laterites. 


Agricultural Societies* Shows. 


Sbcrbtaribs are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
Teach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15 th of the month 
•previous to issue, iteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1946. 

Albury Sheep Show (A. G. Young) August 6, 7 

•Condobolin (N. J. Hanlin) August 6, 7 

Trundle (W. A. Long) August 13, 14 

Lake Cargelligo August 13, 14 

<}ilgandra August 13, 14 

Peak Hill (C. McDowall) August 20, 21 

Weethalle August 21 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) August 26, 27, 28 

<ircnfell August 30, 31 

Forbes (J. T. Woods) September 3, 4 

Manildra (E. S. Parker) September 3, 4 

Young (T. A. Tester) September 3, 4 

G>olamon (R. G. Lynch) September 6, 7 

^-ockhart September 7 

Deniliquin September 7 

*v^wra September 10, ii 

H^ty September 10, ii 

West Wyalong September 10, ii 


Narromine September ii, 12 

Narrandera (T. L. Bull) September 13, 14 

Bourkc September 14, 15 

Temora September 18, 19 

Leeton (K. C, Tweedic) September 20, 21 

Murrumburrah (R. J. Simpson) September 24, 25 

Quandialla September 25 

Kugowra (Miss P. Casey) September 25 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) September 26, 27, 28 

Ardlethan (E. C. Knight) September 27 

Finley September 28 

Mangrove Mountain Agricultural 

Bureau (Mrs. Roberts) September 28 

Griffith October i, 2 

Walhundrie (C. Licschke) October 2 

Bribbaree October 2 

Singleton October 3, 4 

Albury (A. G. Young) October 8, 9, 10 

Holbrook October 25, 26 

Bangalow November 12, 13 
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Growers of Approved Seed Oats. 


THE following growers have supplies of approved 
seed oats for sale. The crops of these growers were 
Inspected by Officers of the Department and reached a 
standard of purity and truenees to type up to the 
approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department im- 
mediately their available seed of any variety is exhausted. 

Algerian . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview,” Oberon. 
Dickson, A. S., “Yurunga,’* Oberon. 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,” Oberon. 

Howard, G., “Kallara,** Springdale. 

Burns, W., Goongirwarrie, Carcoar. 

Belar . — 

. Hall Bros., “Ellerslie,” Wallendbccn. 

Hill, A. H., “Carawatha,” New Molyan, via 
Mendooran. 


Belay --ct>n tinned 

Witten, R. A., “Willowbank,’* Oberon. 
Ward, H. E., “Gwenvale,’* Parkes. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, via Dubbo, 
Idiens, H., “Kangarooby,” Gooloogong. 


Brigalow . — 

Wilson, R. & Sons, “Fairview,** Oberon. 
Gardiner, A. K., Claremont, King’s Plain,,. 
Blayney. 


Fulghum . — 

Crick, P., “^Tayfair,” Gollan. 
Kurrajong . — 

Ward, H. E., “Gwen vale,’* Parkes. 


Approved Seed— May, 1946. 


To assist in the production and distribution of Caulifiower — 

approved seed of recommended varieties of crops Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm,, 
and vegetables, the Department publishes in this Moorland, 

list each month the names and addresses of ' Potato — 

growers of such seed. Certified Factor — Secretary. Blayney Di.strict 

Potato Growers’ Association. Box 15. Blayney. 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded by the Department as the most satis- 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom- 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 


information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties: — 

T omatoes — 

Rouge cle MarniarifU; fVarson. Break O'Day 


When to Cut Millet for Hay, Green Feed or Silage. 


For hay, green feed or for making into silage, 
millet should be cut when it is in head and before 
the grain is well formed, but the stalk sappy 
and the leaf quite green, ft is better to err on 
the early side rather than to allow the crop to 
become too advanced. This is particularly so if 
any considerable area is being made into hay or 
silage, as the crop ripens so quickly that the quality 
will rapidly deteriorate if cutting is not com- 
menced early. 

The crop is harvested with the mower and rake 
or reaper and binder. Japanese millet has a 
rather coarse, pithy stem, and is therefore con- 
siderably more difficult to make into hay than 
wheat or oats, requiring much longer in the 
stook. Good haymaking weather materially as- 
sists in curing, which must be thorough or heat- 
ing in the stack will occur. 

Millet hay is coarse, this coarseness increasing 
with the lateness of cutting, and is influened con- 

S4a 


siderably by the thickness of the stand and also 
by the quality of the soil and weather conditions 
experienced during growth. Although in quality 
it is inferior to wheaten and oaten hav, it is 
nevertheless a very useful fodder to rave in 
reserve. It should be chaffed and fed in con- 
junction with other hay, such as wheaten, oaten 
and lucerne, for the best results. The yield of 
hay varies from i to 3 tons per acre in inland 
districts, and of green fodder from 10 up to 20 
tons per acre under favourable weather con- 
ditions in coastal districts. 

Because of their quick growth, high carrying 
capacity, duration of the grazing period, high 
feeding value, and absence of danger from prus- 
sic acid poisoning, the chief value of the fodder 
millets is undoubtedly for grazing— they are the 
idwl crops to grow in spring and summer for 
this purpose for all classes of stock. — Di- 
Kerle, Special Agricultural Instructor. 
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AUTOMOTI VE 

ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


Fully equipped Pyrox Test and 
Service Stations throughout 
Australia have served the trade 
for a quarter of a century. 

Authorised Service For: 

AMERICAN BOSCH CORP. 

Full Service Facilities For: 

* ROBERT BOSCH 

* C.A.V..BOSCH 

* C.A.V. 

* AUTOLITE 

* DELCO-REMY 

* LUCAS 

* SIMMS 

* M.L. 

* SCINTILLA 

* LEECE-NEVILLE 

* NORTH-EAST 

* B.T.H. 

* DIXIE 

PTRiH nr. uD. 

MELBOURNE & SYDNEY 

In Sydney: PYROX PTY. LTD. 
Also Compiste DIESEL Service. 



TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Over The 


NEW HAWKESRURY RIVER 
BRIDGE 


On the first of this month the new 
railway bridge over the Hawkesbury 
River was officially opened for traffic by 
the Hon. W. J. McKell, M.L.A.. 
Premier and Colonial Treasurer. 

This bridge has taken over the task of 
the old bridge that had carried trains over 
the Hawkesbury since 1st May, 1889. 

Why not give yourself a treat — a train 
trip over the new bridge? In addition to 
seeing the new bridge you will see the old 
bridge only 200 feet downstream and the 
new road bridge further upstream. 

Unforgetable views are to be obtained 
in the vicinity of Hawkesbury River from 
railway carriage windows. 

Special Excursion tickets (issued every 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday and 
available for return until the following 
Monday) enable you to travel over the 
bridge at single fare for the forward and 
return journeys so long as your trip is 
within the Tourist Area, which extends 
from Sydney as far as Nowra, Canberra, 
Orange, Mudgee, Singleton, and Dungog. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railwayt. 
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THE GROWING OF OATS 

ON WHEAT FARMS 

Enables Greater Diversification and Conserves Fertility. 

{Concluded from payc J97. ) 


CONTKIIJUTEI.) IlY THE DiV 

THE first section of this article, which appeared 
in June issue, dealt with the ways in which oats 
may be used on wheat farms to assist in main- 
taining the fertility of the soil (by enabling the 
greater combination of fivestock raising with 
the growing of wheat), and with the special 
qualtf cations of oats for this use. 

This concluding portion discusses the methods 
of growing the oat crop on wheat farms. 


Climate and Districts. 

Uals uia) he grown with success under a 
diversity of climatic conditions, thriving bet- 
ter than wheat in a cold climate associated 
with a good rainfall that is evenly distri- 
buted throughout the crop-growing season. 
In some of the colder districts oats may be 
grown almost to perfection. In a general 
way, it can be said that a good potato dis- 
trict will, as a rule, prove suitable for the 
growing of oats, as these crops require simi- 
lar conditions of climate. Some of our very 
best potato districts are situated on the 
Northern Tablelands, and these areas are 
also among the best oat districts. Cilen Innes, 
in particular, is a district where the climatic 
conditions are favourable to the production 
of potatoes and oals of the highest quality. 

The central tablelands, from lhayney to 
( )rangc‘, is the ])ick of the oat country, al- 
thougii some exceptionally good returns 
have been obtained in the Bathurst district. 
On the southern line, the best oat districts 
are situated in the vicinity of Goulburn, 
Taralga, and Crookwell, and some excellent 
crops have been grown in the country be- 
tween Junee and Albury. 

The districts mentioned can be classed 
as about the best for oat growing, but good 
crops can be grown in any wheat district bv 
choosing varieties adapted to the local cli- 
matic conditions. In districts with a lower 
average rainfall than 25 inches the short, 
white oat favoured for oatmeal cannot be 
grown to perfection. 


SION OF Plant Indi’strv. 

The Variety Must Suit the District and Purpose 
of Production. 

Satisfactory crops of oats are extremely 
ea.sy to grow with a little attention to the 
purpose of production, the selection of the 
variety, and the preparation of the soil. 
The field technique to be employed in pro- 
duction is largely determined by the uses to 
be made of the oat crop, and these may be 
(a) wholly grazing, {b ) solely hay or grain, 
(c) dual use, in which early grazing is fol- 
lowed by hay or grain production. The selec- 
tion of the variety has relation to the location 
of growth and the uses of the crop. 

Selecting the Varieties. 

The tablelands and the higher portions of 
the slopes areas are suited to the growing 
of late-maturing types such as Algerian, 
and in these districts this variety is unsur- 
passed, irre.spective of the product required. 
Algerian is outstanding as a crop for 
continuous and complete grazing, and also 
jjroduces good yields of excellent hay and 
high quality grain. 

Idle variety Guyra performs well within 
the Bathurst-Orange zones, and White Tar- 
tarian is a useful sort for spring sowing 
on the Northern Tableland. Should a faster- 
growing variety for grazing be required, 
Fulghum cannot be bettered. 

The western ])ortions of the slopes and 
also the plain areas are suited to the earlier 
maturing varieties, although Algerian might 
prove to be quite useful on portions of the 
farm area to be sown for grazing purposes 
only ; tlie standard varieties to sow are Belar 
and Fulghum. For hay and grain purposes 
Belar is unsurpassed for both yield and 
quality, and it is of useful grazing value. 
Fulghum is the best grazing oat, and al- 
though productive as either hay or grain, 
the quality of these products is not quite 
the equal of those from the variety Belar. 

The very early maturing varieties such as 
Mulga and Gidgee are suited to the drier 
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portions of the plain areas should hay or 
^rain be the desired product, but neither 
should be grazed. 

From lime to time the recommendations 
may be altered as new oat varieties are 
•developed or introduced. h2ach year, usually 
in January or February an up-to-date list 
•of recommendations is published in the 
Agricultural Gazette. The article is re- 
printed in leaflet form and may be obtained 
by application to the Chief, Division of In- 
formation and Extension Services, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36 A, G.P.O. 
Sydney. 

Plan the Areas to be Sawn. 

Oats should have a definite place in the 
rotation upon every wheat farm, and the 
area sown should bear relationship to the 
farm requirements and its developmental 
possibilities. A certain area is annually re- 
quired to produce the necessary hay, grain 
and silage to meet the regular farm con- 
.sumption. Areas of grazing oats will save 


Although there is some evidence to sug- 
gest that for grain and hay production, 
fallowing as for wheat would, in certain 
districts, be sound practice, it is necessary 
that oats sown primarily for grazing pur- 
poses should be produced as economically 
as possible, and consequently stubble sowing 
is universal. 

The best results are obtained with such 
crops by grazing before the crop is too 
advanced, followed by successive grazings 
as growth permits, which is usually at in- 
tervals of from two to four weeks. By such 
treatment there is little loss of fodder by 
trampling and fouling, and the maximum 
life and productivity of the crop are ob- 
tained, as stooling is encouraged rather than 
the reverse. It will be obvious that this 
desirable treatment cannot be given where 
stuck are allowed to feed over large areas 
of crops, and therefore, the use of tempor- 
ary fencing to divide the grazing oat crop 
into paddocks of convenient size for rota- 
tional grazing is strongly recommended. 




“"1 



A Weil.tbatched 
Oaten Hay Stack at 
Temora Experiment 
Farm. 

Note the straddle for 
protor.tion against mice 
and the fence to exclude 
^tork. 


the natural pastures, and enable them to 
build up in body and thus become more 
valuable in subsequent years. 

Grazbg the Oat Crops. 

I'he practice of grazing the early growth 
of oats and depending upon the subsequent 
regrowth for hay and grain production does 
not entirely meet farm requirements. A 
poor regrowth following the grazing fre- 
quently leaves a shortage in production of 
hay and grain. A plan worthy of considera- 
tion is the sowing of an area entirely for 
grazing, and comprised of two varieties, 
such as Fulghum and Algerian. These areas 
would be grazed right out, and would pro- 
bably be useful until October or November. 
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A very sound practice adopted by some 
farmers on heavy soil is the ploughing in of 
the grazing oat crop late in the season with 
the idea of improving the soil fertility 
by the addition of plant remains. Many 
farmers plough in immediately after grazing 
when the oats are eaten off almost to the 
ground level, the last grazing frequently 
being severe for this purpose. However, 
there are distinct advantages in letting about 
9 inches of growth remain, to be ploughed 
in and assist in building up organic matter 
in the soil. If there is a natural trefoil 
growth present, the nitrogen so added is of 
further benefit. 

In common with other forms of lush 
growth, green oats are liable to cause nutri- 
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tional trouble, especially with stock which 
are unaccustomed to such fodder, and it is 
therefore an advantage to supply natural 
pasture in conjunction with the oats, or, if 
this is unavailable, chaff can be supplied in 
self-feeders, or, in the case of stock being 
fattened, oat grain. 

Should the hay and grain crops be sown 
early, light grazings until the end of June 
would not be very risky, but late July and 
August grazing are frequently followed by 
dry conditions, early stem development, and 
very light yields. 

A planned programme of oat crop grow- 
ing and stock raising will not permit of oat 
crop failures without serious interference 
with other activities, and the objective is 
to reduce such risk to a minimum. 


Oat crops for hay or grain need not be 
sown until the bulk of the wheat seeding 
is finished, which may well be from mid- 
to late-May, except for Algerian, for which 
April seeding is advisable. Heavy, bulky 
crops of oats are not desirable, as they pre- 
sent many field difficulties and frequently 
result in waste or the production of hay of 
poor quality. The mid-May seedings — pro- 
vided they are not grazed — produce mode- 
rate-yielding crops of high quality and are 
easily harvested and disposed of before the 
wheat harvest commences. 

In the colder parts of the Northern Table- 
land, particularly in Glen Innes and higher 
country, it has been found in recent years 
that, owing largely to the depredations of 
rabbits, it is advantageous to sow oats about 



Hftfvefting an Oat Crop for Grain. 


When to Sow, 

Oat crops for grazing entirely or for 
early grazing and a subsequent regrowth for 
crop production may be sown in early 
autumn. Provided subsoils are wet and 
surface soil moisture is sufficient for ger- 
mination, mid-March sowings are quite safe. 
Within portions of the State which are 
frequently favoured with summer rains, 
such as the north-western districts, Feb- 
ruary sowings may also be successful. The 
earlier the establishment of the oats the 
greater will be their autumn and winter 
grazing value, but sowings may continue 
until the end of autumn for spring grazing. 

Should the regrowth be required for hay 
or grain, the very early sowing is not 
advisable as the tendency to early stem 
development will be pronounced, with conse- 
quent risk of head frosting. Such crops 
are best sown in early April. 

B 


August or early September. Sown then the 
crop comes along at a time when grass is 
becoming plentiful, and when the oats are 
not, therefore, so liable to the particular 
attentions of the rabbits. Because he is able 
to sow oats this late, the farmer finds it a 
very suitable crop to follow maize, ample 
time being available to prepare the land 
after the maize is off. For such sowings 
the variety must be selected with care. The 
most suitable is White Tartarian. Algerian 
and similar sorts are liable to run to head 
too quickly. If sown before this August- 
September period and the weather condi- 
tions are very favourable to growth, the 
oats may grow too rank, and are then apt 
to lodge, unless the growth is checked by 
feeding-off. Where sheep are of more im- 
portance to the grower than his grain crop, 
February sowing of Algerian oats for feed- 
ing off may be quite justified. 
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From a hay point of view, very early 
sowing has a tendency to induce a heavy 
growth of flag, which in wet seasons may 
turn brown and greatly detract from the 
cjuality of the resultant crop. 

The Preparation of the Land. 

J.ancI intended for oats should be pre- 
pared in a similar manner to that intended 
for wheat, except that in the more favoured 
oat districts slightly deeper ploughing may 
j)rove advantageous. In the drier districts 
fallowing is essential to obtain the best re- 
sults, and the time of working and the 
implements to use are the same as for 
wheat. Clean cultivation paddocks are es- 
sential to the growing of prime oaten hay, 
as nothing detracts so much from its general 
appearance when placed on the market as 
the presence of weeds, thistles, burrs, etc. 
Incidentally, when oats are grown for green 
feed on the coast, the land should always 
he prepared early, say, about two months 
prior to sowing, provided, of course, the 
weather conditions will permit. It is won- 
derful how great is the eflfect on the 
resulting crop of a short fallow. A good, 
moist seed-bed for the reception of the seed 
is a great aid to success, and every farmer 
who wishes to obtain the best results with 
his crop must do all in his power to bring 
this condition about by careful methods of 
cultivation before planting. 

In wheat districts where the rainfall is 
fairly good it is a good practice to sow por- 
tion of the wheat stubble land with oats 
for hay. This enables more use of the land 
than would be the case if it were all fal- 
lowed ; furthermore, there is a risk of oats 
lodging badly if the land is fallowed in 
these di$tricts. An early scarifying or dis- 
cing of stubble land in February is all that 
is necessary prior to the sowing of the 
seed w^ith a combine with trailing harrows 
attached, 

Selectioii of Seed. 

As with all crops, an essential is the selec- 
tion of a good sample of seed. The grain 
chosen should be plump, and well cleaned 
and threshed so that ilt will run freely 
through the drill without clogging. The 
threshing is even more important than 
grading, for a dirty, half-threshed sainpk 
causes patchy and uneven sowing. Oats may 
be graded with a blower or winnower to 
separate the light and empty kernels. The 
latter can be used for feeding stock, and 
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the heavy grains for seed, so as to ensure 
a uniform, vigorous stand. Where an area 
not very extensive is to be sown, a good 
way of preparing a sample of seed that is 
not too well threshed, i.e., contains too much 
tail or oats not separated, is as follows: — 
Put I bushel of seed in a bag at a time, 
choosing hot weather or a warm day; tie 
the mouth and beat the bag a few seconds 
with a flail or heavy stick. When sufficient 
seed has l)een so treated, put it through a 
blower or winnower, and a good sample for 
sowing will result. 

Experiments have shown that change of 
seed is more beneficial with oats than in the 
case of wheat. It has also been noticed that 
seed taken from a cool district to a hot one 
has a tendency to become paler in the colour 
of the husk ; brown oats raised in New Eng- 
land have a darker tint than the same variety 
raised in the western or Riverina districts. 
The thickness of the husk varies too with 
the climate. 

In growing oats in the warmer districts 
it often pays to get the seed from cooler 
country, the resultant growth being then 
taller and more vigorous. There is an ele- 
ment of risk in changing seed, however, and 
unless a grower is sure of his source of 
supply it is safer to practise plant selection 
and to raise one's own seed on the farm. 
An alternative course would be to obtain 
small supplies of pure seed at regular inter- 
vals from one of the Government farms, 
and to keep the increase as seed for a 
larger area the following year. 

Treatment of tbe Seed for Smut. 

The seed should always be treated to 
minimise the risk of smut appearing in the 
crop. Some farmers will argue that a little 
smut in the hay is of no consequence, but 
smutty heads always detract from the ap- 
pearance, reduce the value from a feeding 
point of view, and if the infection is serious^ 
lower the prices obtained on the market. 
Cases have been reported where stock have 
actually refused to eat hay that has been 
badly smutted, and in any case, yields are 
impaired by infestation with smut. 

The same remarks apply to the grain. 
Agents will not touch grain that contains 
smut in any quantity. Methods of prevfen- 
tion must be employed if a clean crop is 
to be harvested and top market prices ob- 
tained. 




Atlantic products are backed by the world’s 
oldest and largest refiners — and represent the 
accumulated knowledge of almost 80 yeai's’ 
experience and research. With such a back- 
ground, the consistently high quality of 
Atlantic products Is no mere chance! 

Why not let this Atlantic quality work for you? 
By using nothing but the Atlantic products 
recommended for your particular needs, you 
will gain substantial benefits, not the least of 
which will be a consistent saving in operating 
costs. 


ATLANTIC UNION OIL COMPANY LIMITED (Incorporated in Anatralia) 
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IN rUNNINC Foil YOUR FUTURE SOWINCS 

HAKE SHtE THE SEED IS RIGHT 

On the farm, in the market garden, and in the home plot, the results of all your 
skilled and carefully planned effort in the cultiTation of the land, will depend largely 
on the seed which you use. 

IN SHORT, YOU MUST SOW QUALITY TO GROW QUALITY. 







Typical fruita in a large area for seed of 
Queenaland Blue Pumpkin. Note the 
even type and ehape. 


Hawkeahury W ilt~Reaiatant Water Melon, 
one of the more recent additiona to our 
aeed»growing programme, ia now a Brat 
favourite. 


SEED GROWING IS NOT EVERYMAN’S JOB— 

IT IS THE JOB OF THE SPECIALIST. 

THE HOUSE OF YATES pioneered Seed Growing in Australia and has 

kept abreast of the times. 

YATES’ RELIABLE SEEDS are grown in ideal situations and under 

the supervision of experts. 

A YATES’ DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR SHOPPING CENTRE WILL WELCOME YOUR 
ENQUIRY FOR ALL VARIETIES OF SEEDS, ALSO BULBS AND PLANTS IN 
SEASON. 

6,000 AUSTRALIAN STORES STOCKING THE POPULAR YATES’ PACKETS 

PROVIDE A NATION-WIDE SEED-SERVICE. 

Write ua if you have any difRcMdty in obtaining auppliea. Catalogue will be aent poat 
free on requeat. Current monthly Price Liat of all aeeda by weight for market 
gardenera, farmera and graziera will gladly be aent poat free. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

** Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184^ SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Telephone: 

MA 6771 (g line*). 


Letters: 

Box 2767, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Telegrame: 

' Seedsman, Sydney.** 
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Seed treatment with copper carbonate is 
not completely effective in the control of 
oat smut, apparently because some of the 
spores are protected by the enclosing husks 
of the oat grain. The formalin treatment 
is more effective and should be used, when- 
ever seed is obtained from a somewhat 
smutty crop. Certain proprietary mercurial 
dusts, if used regularly, give a practical 
control. (See Plant Disease Leaflet No. 50, 
obtainable from the Department.) 

Quantity of Seed per Acre. 

This depends upon a number of circum- 
stances, the chief among which are the 
method of sowing (whether broadcast or 
with the drill) the use to which the crop 



Structural Make-up of An Oat Spikelet. 

In the single grain at right, note whisker-like awn, fibrous 
glume$: and short stalk or rachil a by whioh the next grain 
of the spike is attached. 

In a heavy crop there may be three, four or more grains on 
each spikelet. 

is to be put (whether for green feed, hay, 
or grain), the time of sowing, the district, 
and the habit of the variety (whether it is 
a scanty or profuse stooler). 

On the coast, where oats are largely 
grown for green feed, and where the sowing 
is usually done broadcast, from 2 to 
bushels per acre should be sown. If sown 
too thickly, and heavy rain or showery, 
windy weather is experienced, the crop is 
liable to lodge, and as a result it may be 
partially or totally spoilt before it can be 
cut. A few farmers on the South Coast have 
seed drills, and where this method of sowing 
is adopted the amount of seed can be re- 


duced to half that recommended for broi^d-^ 
casting. No matter what the crop may be 
intended for, drilling will always give the 
best results. 

For hay on the tablelands, to 2 bush- 
els per acre is ample when sowing is done 
with the drill. In the drier wheat districts, 

I to I >4 bushels per acre is sufficient for 
a hay crop, provided the variety being sown 
is not too coarse in the stem. Very coarse- 
stemmed varieties should always be sow'h 
thicker than varieties with comparatively 
fine stems such as Algerian, as the thicker 
the sowing the finer the stems will invariably 
be in the resultant hay. Where the rainfall 
is sufficient, thick seeding is preferable, es- 
pecially for hay, as the finer stems make 
better quality hav and a better sample of 
chaff. This is a very important point, as 
there is always considerable waste in feeding 
hay with coarse stems or chaff that has been 
cut from coarse-stemmed varieties. 

Oats for grain on the tablelands should 
be sown at the rate of i to 13^2 bushels 
per acre, according to the time of sowing 
and the variety. In the drier districts a 
bushel to the acre is ample for grain; from 
30 to 60 lb. is about the best range for 
these districts. 

Manuring. 

Oats, like wheat, require manuring under 
most conditions, and respond bountifully to 
the application of superphosphate. On most 
soils, 56 lb. per acre will be found sufficient, 
but on poorer lands the quantity can be 
increased up to ?4 cwt. with beneficial re- 
sults. When sown early in the season, 
yi cwt. of superphosphate is ample, but as 
the sowing season advances, the quantity 
can be slightly increased. In coastal dis- 
tricts, where there are practically no drills, 
and the manure (if used) has to be broad- 
casted, the quantity per acre should be in- 
creased to double that recommended for 
sowing with the drill. In some experiments 
conducted by the Department the addition 
of a little nitrogenous fertiliser in combina- 
tion with superphosphate has resulted in 
slightly higher yields. 

The Sowing Depth. 

Oats take a little more moisture to ger- 
minate than wheat, and while 2 inches is a 
good depth in a moist seed-bed, the seed 
should be put down 3 inches in a dryish 
seed-bed, provided the soil is moist at that 
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depth. If the soil is dry to a depth of 3 
or 4 inches it would be wiser to plant 2 
inches deep and wait for rain. Although 
wild oats will come up from a depth of 4 
to 5 inches, the plants are not as strong as 
if they had germinated nearer the surface. 

Feeding-off. 

Feeding-oif oat crops is often a safe prac- 
tice; it reduces the risk of lodging, lessens 
the damage from rust should the disease 
appear, and if done judiciously, will always 
y the farmer who has stock. Sunrise and 
ulga give a good plump sample of grain 
after feeding-off in an average season. In 
most years with early sowing, oats can be 
fed off three or four times till the end of 
August; the crop may then be stripped for 
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grain or else eaten off with sheep till the 
ground is ploughed. 

Harvesting Methods. 

The mode of harvesting will partly de- 
pend on the season, but chiefly on the num- 
ber of sheep kept by the farmer. If the 
number is negligible the crop will be cut 
for hay or stripped for grain and sold off 
the farm. This, of course, means a drain 
on the fertility of the soil which will have 
to be faced sooner or later, as wheat-growers 
have found to their cost. Where sheep are 
relied upon for about half the income and 
wheat for the other half, the crop will 
probably be grazed once and the oats even- 
tually cut for hay and a portion stripped to 
provide seed. 


Farrer Memoriid Scholarship. 

Awau>d«d to Mr. F. L. Miltliorpe. 


The Trustees of the Farrer Memorial Trust 
have decided to award the Farrer Memorial 
Scholarship this year to Mr. F. L. Milthorpe. 
who is at present Commonwealth Research Fellow 
in Plant Physiology at the University of Sydney. 

Mr. Milthorpe graduated with first-class honours 
in Agricultural Science at Sydney University in 
19^ and was awarded the degree of Master of 
Science in Agriculture this year. Until recently 
he was Plant Pathologist with the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture, where he was 
engaged on studies in “dieback on deciduous fruit 
trees.” He was also Walter and Eliza Hall 


Agricultural Fellow of the University of Sydney 
during 1940-1942, when he investigated the growth 
and mineral nutrition of flax. 

Under the terms of the Farrer Memorial 
Scholarship Mr. Milthorpe will proceed to Lon- 
don University later in the year to study under 
Professor F. G. Gregory. He will investigate 
problems of drought and frost resistance, par- 
ticularly in relation to wheat plants. This work 
will be of the utmost importance to Australian 
agriculture, especially iti the breeding of new 
varieties. 


Pneumonia in Pigs — \ Seasonable Reminder. 


The first cold snap heralding winter is frequently 
followed by outbreaks of pneumonia in pigs, yet 
this disease is largely preventable. Its occurrence 
is essentially a criticism of the conditions under 
which the animals are kept. 

The disease occurs in all the pig-raising districts 
of New South Wales, and is a cause of continual 
loss to farmers. Few piggeries can be visited 
without some indication of the presence of 
pneumonia being seen, and examination of the 
lungs of pigs killed at abattoirs and bacon factories 
has shown that as many as 70 per cent, of the 
lungs seen were affected with pneumonia. 

Contagious swine pneumonia is an infectious 
disease of pigs which is characterised by inflam- 
mation of the lungs and pleurae (the membranes 
lining the chest cavity and covering the lungs). 
It is caused by bacteria which invade the lung. 
Frequently other bacteria then attack the invaded 
tissues and assist in ijroducing ill-health. This 
is often the case in animals which have made a 
partial recovery and have passed to the chronic 
form of the disease. The causal organism may 
frefluently 1>e present in small lesions in the lungs 
of ^|»p?irently healthy pigs. No harm appears 
to be caused by its presence there until the 
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animal is subjected to unfavourable conditions 
which lower the body vitality and resistance to 
disea.se. 

These unfavourable conditions, which are called 
predisposing causes, are associated with faulty 
management, and include — 

(a) Damp, low-lying situations for piggeries 
and yards. 

(b) Inadequate shelter and consequent exposure 
to inclement weather. 

(c) Damp, cold floorings in sties. 

(d) Inadequate diet. 

(e) Prolonged transport in draughty trucks. 

Contagious pneumonia is scheduled under the 
Stock Diseases Act, and it is incumbent upon the 
owner to notify the district stock inspector when 
an outbreak occurs among his stock. 

The symptoms of the disease and the measures 
necessary for control are described in detail in the 
departmental pamphlet from which the foregoing 
information is taken. It is obtainable free on 
application to the Division of Information ancl 
Extension Services, Department of Agriculture, 
Box .^6 a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Ttcies cotdributed by fte Entomolcgical brands 


Pests of Carrots. 


AMONG the most important pests of carrots are 
the carrot aphids (CavarieOa aegopodii), the 
vegetable weevil (Listroderes obliqnas) and 
leaf-hoppers (Jassidae). 


Carrot Aphids. 

The aphids that commonly infest carrots 
are somewhat small forms in which the 
winged individuals are greenish, or dark- 
bodied, and the wingless ones usually yellow- 
ish. rhey feed by piercing the plant cells 
and sucking uj^ the sap. and when they 
infest carrots infected with a virus disease 
they may transmit the infection to healthy 
plants. 

The symptoms typical of their attack are 
the shrivelling and drying out of the older 
leaves and bunching of the tops. The foliage 
also becomes covered with quantities of 
sticky *‘honeydew” excreted by the aphids, 
and this is followed by the development of 
a sooty mould. A yellowdsh or reddish 
colouration of the foliage is often evident, 
but this ma> also occur on aphid-free plants 
during the colder weather. 

^ Late-sown carrots (after about mid- 
February) are much more liable to injurious 
infestations of aphids than earlier-sown 
crops, as growth in late crops is slow, and 
aphid development is at its peak during July 
to September. Early-sown crops, usually, 
have made their greatest growth before 
severe infestations occur. 

There is a very marked varietal suscep- 
tibility to aphid infestation. Whilst the 
Chantenay is very susceptible, the varieties 
Manchester Table and Osborne, although 
they may become infested, are usually less 
susceptible and also are not injured to the 
same extent. 


Control. 

Control may be obtained by spraying with 
a nicotine sulphate solutit)n or by dusting 
with nicotine dust. 

77 ? r Spray, 

.\icotine .sulphate . . . . i fluid oz. 

Soap 2 oz. 

W’ater 4 gallons 

77 ? r Dust, 

Nicotine dust 2i per cent. 

'riie nicotine dust may be obtained ready 

for use or may be prepared by mixing 
thoroughly i lb. of nicotine sulphate with 
1 6 lb. of hydrated lime. Some form of re- 
volving container is necessary when quan- 
tities of the dust have to be prepared, and 
several rounded stones placed in the con- 
tainer will assist in the mixing. The nico- 
tine solution should be added slowly while 
mixing. 

Combined Spray or Duat. 

Where both vegetable weevils and aphids, 
or vegetable weevils and leaf-hoppers are 
also attacking the plants, a combined spray 
or dust may be used. 

The Spray, 

Nicotine sulphate . . . . 2 fluid oz. 

Lead arsenate powder . . 4 oz. 

♦Bordeaux mixture (1:1:20)5 gallons 

The Dust, 

Arsenate of lead powder i lb. 

Hydrated lime . . . . 4 lb. 

Nicotine sulphate . . . . 5i fluid oz. 

Proprietary dusts containing arsenate of 
lead and nicotine sulphate are obtainable 

ready mixed. 

• The method of preparing Bordeaux mixture is given in 
Spray Leaflet No. x, which may be obtained on application to 
the Chief, Division of Information and Extension Services, 

Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O , Sydney, 

Fag€ 355 
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In recent experiments dusts and sprays 
containing D.D.T. have shown promising 
results in the control of these aphids. A 
spray containing o.i per cent. D.D.T. (in 
solvent naphtha-wetsit) appeared to be the 
most outstanding. 

The Vegetable Weevil. 

BOTH the larvae and adults of this weevil may 
attack carrots and cause serious loss if consol 
measures are neglected. In addition to feeding 
on the foliage or eating away the stalks and new 
growths of the crowns of the plants, they may 
attack the carrots below the ground and destroy 
them. 

The larvae and adults feed at night, but 
the larvae may also feed during the day. 
Where it is observed that damage is occur- 
ring, a search below the soil surface around 
the bases of the plants during the day, will 
usually reveal the adults and larvae hiding 
there. 

The greenish-coloured, legless larvae, 
usually first appear about three or four 
weeks after the autumn rains, and after 
feeding for about four to six weeks make 
their way into the soil where they enter the 
pupal or chrysalis stage in small earthen 
cells. ' The adults, which develop from these, 
generally commence to emerge from the soil 
about August, and, after feeding on the 
plants until about the end of November, 
they enter the soil and remain there, in- 
active, until the cool autumn weather com- 
mences. They then emerge again and begin 
to lay their eggs. Egg-laying continues 
throughout the winter. 

Control. 

Clean cultivation is an important factor 
in vegetable weevil control. It must be 
remembered, however, that the destruction 
of weeds late in the season may cause the 
weevils to migrate to cultivated crops, so 
that, as a precautionary measure, any 
ground that has been infested, or is thought 
to have been, should be baited with either 
poisoned foliage or poisoned bran mash. 

The poisoned bait consists of chopped 
leaves of Cape weed, marsh mallow, etc., 
which have been either sprayed or dusted 
with arsenate of lead. The formula for the 
poison bran bait is as follows : — 

Bran 24 lb. 

Paris green i lb. 

Salt . . 8 oz. 

Water 2i gallons 

3M 


The bran and Paris green should be 
thoroughly mixed together first and then 
made into a crumbly mash with the water 
in which the salt has been dissolved. 

The poisoned foliage may be scattered 
over the ground late in the afternoon. The 
poisoned bran may be lightly broadcast over 
the area or partly worked into the soil, 
preferably in the late afternoon. 



AduUt And Larva of the Vegetable WeevU, 


With a crop such as carrots, the foliage 
of which is not used as food, control may 
be obtained by spraying or dusting with 
arsenate of lead. 


The Spray. 

Lead arsenate powder . . 4 oz. 
Water 5 gallons 

The Dust. 

Lead arsenate powder . . . . i lb. 

Kaolin . . . . 4 lb. 


Where both aphids and leaf-hoppers are 
also present on the plants the combined 
spray (nicotine, lead arsenate and Bordeaux 
mixture) described on page 355 in con- 
nection with the control ot carrot aphids 
may be used. 
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D. D.T. 

(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2t]% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

O^y-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

MATERIALS, ETC. 

OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 

SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD POWDER. Price lO^d. per lb. packed in 

1 cwt. drums. 


SPRAYING 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 



SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 148. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 16s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £5 148. Od. Nett. 
SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 Ss. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4.cycle “OHLSSON” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 


Similar to 
Pre-war 
ROOT DUSTER 



Price, 

£ 8 . 5.0 NEn 

F.O.R., F.O.B., 
SYDNEY. 


Further information and Price Lists from 

THEO. OHLSSON, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

’Phone: Store M 3446. :: :s Telegrams: Olspray, Sydney. 
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STATION OWNERS ! 

We can eupply immediately:—^ 

Copper Bull Rings. 

Dagging and Sheep Shears. 
Tattoo Outfits. 

Hand Horse Clippers. 
Speying Instruments. 

Triple Crush Emasculators. 


W. JNO. BAKER, fS; 

3 HUNTER STREET, 
SYDNEY. N.S.W. 


ESA BLUESTONE 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH €r CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 


•‘ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep- 
Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

As a Drench for Worms. 

At a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — ** Better Yields by 
Spraying with ‘ESA* Bluestone." 


Manufaciuren : 

The Electrolytic Refining Be Smelting 
C o. OF Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. 


You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE-^ither for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an effective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. & H. O. Wills (Aust.) Ltd. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 
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Leaf-Hopper$. 

LEAF*HOPPERS are small^ yellewith-green 
iatectt whkh feed by piercing the plant tistnet 
and sacking up the sap. Their hind legs are 
formed for jumping, and in their adnlt stage 
they possess two pairs of wings and are able 
bodi to hop and fly. 

Leaf -hoppers develop upon various weeds 
and other plants, in addition to carrots, and 
so may migrate from these to areas under 
cultivation. 



The Adult of • Leaf.hopper or Ja««td. 


Control. 

A combined nicotine sulphate and Bor- 
deaux mixture spray may be used to con- 
trol them. The formula for this contact 
spray i.s : — 

Xicotine suli)hate . . . . 2 fluid 02. 

Bordeaux mixture (1:1:20)... 5 gallons 

If ajdiids are also present this spray will 
also control them, but where vegetable wee- 
vils too are present, it will be necessary to 
add lead arsenate to the mixture as described 
for carrot aphids. 

Bordeaux mixture applied at a concen- 
t ration of i :i :20 will prevent the leaf- 
hoppers from breeding. A second applica- 
tion may be necessary three to four weeks 
after the first. 

Dusts and sprays containing D.D.T. have 
shown promising results in controlling leaf- 
hoppers on tomatoes and may also give the 
same results against leaf-hcopers on 
carrots. 


Mmor Elements and 

Thk significance of the minor or trace elements 
in plant and animal nutrition is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. Among the more important of the 
minor elements recognised as essential for plant 
growth and development are iron, boron, copper, 
manganese, zinc, cobalt and molybdenum. 

It is necessary, however, that the agriculturist 
view this subject in its true perspective. Relatively 
minute quantities of these elements are required, 
and in most soils they occur in sufficient amounts 
to meet ordinary crop demands. Before assuming 
that a particular plant trouble is due to a defi- 
ciency of some minor element, it is advisable to 
make sure that all the ordinary requirements for 
normal crop growth such as good drainage, satis- 
factory texture, optimum soil reaction and a 


Agricultural Practice. 

.-sufficiency of the ordinary manurial constituents 
(nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium) are ade- 
quately met. 

Random applications on a large scale of such 
substances as borax (sodium borate), bluestonc 
(copper sulphate) and iron, manganese or zinc 
compounds to a soil without some definite indica- 
tion or knowledge of a minor element defficiency 
may permanently reduce the fertility of the soil by 
the over-application of chemicals which, above cer- 
tain concentrations, are definitely harmful. The 
best plan, if a deficiency is suspected, is to try an 
application of the compound thought to be lacking 
on a small area of land and note the response. 
Valuable results have been obtained by growers 
by the adoption of this course. — Chief Chemist. 


Ten Points for Success 

1. Prepare the land thoroughly, and do not plant 
more than can be managed. 

2. Use the best quality seed available, and only 
proved varieties. Always consider market re- 
quirements when selecting varieties. 

3. Adopt early control measure for weeds, insect 
pests and diseases. 

4. Crop rotation maintains soil fertility and 
helps to control weeds, pests and diseases. 

5. Seed of cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, 
celery and onions should not be broadcast in the 
s#*e^. bed, but should be sown in rows 4-6 inches 
apart. 


in Vegetable Production. 

6. Seeds and fertilisers should not be sown 
together, as faulty germination often results from 
fertiliser injury. Peas and beans are very liable 
to be injured in this way. 

7. Irrigation is a big advantage in all districts. 

8. Protection from wind injury is very desirable. 

9. Grade all vegetables and market them in an 
attractive way. 

10. The addition of animal manures to the soil 
is recommended under most conditions. The sow- 
ing of legumes for gr**en manure is also desirable, 
especially where soils are deficient in nitrogen and 
organic matter. 


Fagm 387 
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Recommendations for the— 

CONTROL OF PESTS AND DISEASES OF TOMATOES. 

Compiled by Officers of the Biology and Entomology Branches. 


Seed Disinfection. 

Growers are advised, as far as possible, to 
save their own seed from selected healthy 
plants, and to be reluctant about introducing 
new lots of seed unless there is good reason. 
If seed is purchased it should be soaked in 
a 0.6 per cent, solution of acetic acid (i 
fluid ounce of glacial acetic acid in i gallon 
of water, or i 2-‘3rds fluid ounces of 6o per 
cent, acetic acid in i gallon of water) for 
24 hours, to guard against the introduction 
of the bacterial canker disease. After drying 
thoroughly it may be treated by dusting (as 
indicated below) to reduce possible losses 
from damping-off in the seed-bed. 

Even when saved by the grower himself 
seed should always be dusted before sowing. 
Dust the seed with copper oxychloride, or 
a proprietary mercury dust, by shaking the 
dust and seed together in a lidded container. 
Copper oxychloride (“Cuprox,” ‘‘Oxycop,” 
‘‘Smutol”) should be used at the rate of 
one level teaspoon per lb. of seed and the 
mercury dusts (‘"Agrosan,” “Ceresan,’' 
/‘Semesan’^) at the rate of one quarter to 
half a level teaspoon per lb. of seed. 


Crop Rotation. 

The danger of infection from soil-borne 
. diseases is at a minimum on virgin land. It 
is unwise to use the same land year after 
year either for the seed-bed or the crop. 
The soil for the seed-bed should be from 
land which has not previouly grown toma- 
toes and the seed-beds themselves must be 
well drained. In the case of early crops 
they should be of the covered type as a 
protection against saturation of the soil 
during wet weather. 

If land known to be infected with the 
fusarium wilt organism must be used, the 
varieties Break O' Day, Marglobe. Prichard, 
Potentate and Marhio, which are resistant to 
fusarium wilt, are best suited to such land. 
Bonny Best. Burwood Prize Chalks Early 
Jwd, Earliwinner. San Marzano and 
I Walker's Rec**viit arc susce’^tible to fusarium 
vnt and shouM not be planted in infested 
soil. 


Sprays and Dusts. 

Successful tomato growing without sprays 
or dusts is practically impossible; but the 
various materials all have special uses. 

Bordeaux mixture is effective against 
most above-ground fungous diseases. 

Copper oxychloride is sometimes used 
instead of Bordeaux mixture, but is probably 
less effective and is more expensive. 

Arsenate of lead will poison leaf, stem and 
fruit chewing insects. 

Nicotine sulphate destro-ys soft-bodied, 
sucking insects, such as aphids. 

Sulphur is effective against mites, and has 
some value as a fungicide. 

Tartar emetic is poisonous to thrips. 

IN THE SEED BED. 

Treatment of seedlings with fungicides 
and insecticides is essential for the produc- 
tion of healthy plants; however, as treat- 
ments differ somewhat with locality and 
weather conditions the following sub-divi- 
sions may be helpful to individual farmers. 

For Coastal and Tablelands Districts. 

Treatment should commence as soon as the 
first true leaves appear, and further appli- 
cations should be made at intervals of ten 
days. The spray to use is Bordeaux mixture 
2:2:40 {see Department of Agriculture 
Spray Leaflet No. I^. 

To the last two applications of spray in 
the seed bed add i lb. colloidal sulphur or 
3 lb. wettable sulphur to every 40 gallons of 
Bordeaux mixture. 

Growers who prefer sulphur dust to 
sulphur spray should omit the sulphur from 
the Bordeaux mixture and apply a dust, 
prepared by mixing equal parts of sulphur 
and hydrated lime, after the Bordeaux mix- 
ture has dried. As sulphur dust may injure 
seedlines during hot weather, dusting should 
be avoided during such periods or, if the hot 
period is prolonged, light dustings only 
should be applied. 

For Inland Dittricts. 

Tn drv weather there is no need to 
use Bordeaux mixture in the seed bed, but 
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it is desirable to dust with a mixture of 
equal parts of sulphur and hydrated lime a 
fortnight before planting out the seedlings. 
Heavy dustings may be used during normal 
weather, but light dustings only should be 
applied during hot weather or injury to the 
plants may occur. 

In shoxvery weather follow the coastal and 
tablelands recommendation by using Bor- 
deaux mixture 2:2:40 every ten days. To 
the last two sprays before transplanting, 1 
Ib. colloidal sulphur or 3 lb. wettable sulphur 
should be added to each 40 gallons of Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

If sulphur dust is preferred to sulphur 
spray, the sulphur may be omitted from the 
Bordeaux mixture and a dust consisting of 
equal parts of sulphur and hydrated lime 
iiiav be used. In hot periods light dressings 
only should be applied, while in normal 
periods heavier applications should be given. 

AFTER TRANSPLANTING. 

For Coastal and Tablelands Districts. 

Early and Late Crops. 

When the plants have recovered after 
transplanting they should be sprayed every 
week with Bordeaux mixture i :i 140, plus 
3 lb. arsenate of lead to every 40 gallons of 
spray. 

Every second week 1 lb. colloidal or 3 Ib. 
of writable sulphur should be added to the 
Bordeaux-arsenate mixture. 

Sometimes where grub infestation is heavy 
it is necessary to dust, between sprayings, 
with a dust prepared by mixing one part of 
lead arsenate with two parts of kaolin. 

Also, when aphids appear, it is necessary 
to add 16 fluid ounces of nicotine sulphate 
to each 40 gallons of spray and to continue 
this treatment until the aphids disappear. 

In wet weather, particularly when humid 
cloudy days occur, the strength of the Bor- 
deaux mixture should be increased to 2 :2 :40, 
and, with late crops, after the fruit has all 
set, 4 :4 :40 may be necessary to control 
‘‘target spot or early blight.” 

Mid-season Crops. 

In wet seasons, give the treatment recom- 
mended for early and late crops. 

In dry weather, spraying is unnecessary, 
unless leaf spots begin to appear, but Bor- 
deaux mixture 2 :2 :40 should be applied at 
the first sign of these diseases, and the spray 


should be repeated at weekly or fortnightly 
intervals thereafter. 

Even where spray is unnecessary the 
following dust should be used every second 
week : — 

3 parts of sulphur. 

2 parts of kaolin. 

3 parts of arsenate of lead. 

For Inland Districts. 

Early Crops. 

These require the treatment recommended 
for early and late crops in the coastal and 
tableland di.stricts. 

Mid-season Crops. 

In ivct seasons these should be treated as 
for early crops. 

In dry seasons, as soon as the plants have 
become established after transplanting, dust 
with a mixture of one part sulphur, one 
part kaolin or hydrated lime at intervals of 
I wo or three weeks, but when flowering 
('ommences, change the formula to: 

3 parts of sulphur. 

J parts of kaolin. 

3 parts of arsenate of lead 
and apply at intervals of two week.s. 


Control o( Virus Disease. 

(For all districts.) 

The virus disease known as “big bud” is 
carried by leaf -hoppers (jassids) which 
migrate into the crop from headland and 
roadside weeds, and no control measures 
are known at present. 

In the neighbourhood of cities and towns, 
“bronze or spotted wilt” is usually import- 
ant, particularly in the early or spring crop. 
A special spray needs to be applied against 
this disease in addition to the combined 
sprays or dusts mentioned earlier. From the 
early seed-bed stage onwards a bait (for the 
thrips that carry the bronze wilt virus) 
consisting of — 

I oz. tartar emetic, 

4 oz. sugar, 

4 gallons water, 

should be applied as a fine mist each week. 

The tartar emetic bait should be applied 
after other sprays have dried and 1^ re- 
newed after rain, since it is easily washed 
off the plant. 
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To prepare small quantities of the spray, 
dissolve i oz. of tartar emetic in i quart of water, 
and bottle. Take 2 fluid oz. (one-quarter cup) 
of the bottled solution, and pints of water 
and stir in i heaped teaspoon ful of sugar. 
Prepare a fresh dilution each time the bait is 
required. 

P'or economy in the use of the bait in the 
field, ordinary spray equipment should be 
modified by fitting a nozzle with a very small 
aperture. A thorough coverage of the 
whole of the upper surface of the plants 
should be the objective at each application. 
When large quantities of the tartar emetic 
bait are being used, be sure the chemical is 
thoroughly dissolved before using. 


Other Control Measures. 

Sprays and dusts do not constitute a com- 
plete measure of control of diseases and 
pests in any crop. Plants which are not 
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vigorous or which show any symptoms of 
disease in the seed-bed should never be 
transplanted. 

Rogueing is also highly desirable when 
certain diseases such as mosaic, streak, 
bacterial wilt or bacterial canker make their 
appearance. These diseases are readily 
carried from plant to plant, especially when 
pruning is practised, and it is recommended 
that any plants affected by these troubles 
should be immediately pulled out and burnt. 
If the grower is suspicious, but not certain, 
that any of these diseases is present on a 
plant it should not be pruned until all 
healthy plants have received attention. 

Another desirable practice is the removal 
and burning of all plants immediately har- 
vesting is completed. This precaution 
results in the destruction of all parasites and 
helps to minimise carry over of di.seases and 
insect pests from season to season. 


Minister for Agfiicuttiire Visits New Zealand. 


During his recent; visit to New Zealand, in connec- 
tion with the development of reciprocal trade 
between that country and Australia, the Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A,, Minister for Agriculture, made 
some interesting observations on New Zealand 
farming methods. 

It was obvious to him, said the Minister during 
his tour of the North Island, that the principal 
difference between New Zealand and Australian 
conditions was in the abundant rainfall through- 
out all parts of the Dominion, Good farming, 
however, had also been needed to produce such 
results as had been achieved on one farm he had 
visited v/here 6,000 sheep and lambs and 150 head 
of cattle were taken off a 357-acre property each 
year, in addition to a harvest of certified grass 
seed. He had been greatly impressed also by 
the highly efficient methods adopted by farmers 
in the districts he had passed through, particularly 
in the methods they have adopted for carrying 
their stock through the severe winters that are ex- 
perienced. On one property he had seen a crop 
of four and a half acres of mangolds which were 
sufficient to carry 1,500 ewes through the winter, 
with the addition of only a small quantity of 
other feed to balance the ration. He had noticed 
that on all farms it was the customary practice 
to conserve fodder or grow special crops to pro- 
vide for this winter period, and fodder conserva- 
tion was also practised on a wide scale to guard 
agaipst the dry spells that do occur, even though 
in*frequent]y. 

3«0 


The high standard of New Zealand’s stock, said 
Mr. Graham, was very evident, and he had seen 
some very fine studs of sheep, cattle and pigs. 
He said the production of butterfat per cow in 
New Zealand had astounded him and was a tribute 
to its dairy-farmers, but, the good rainfall and 
lush pa.stures which last for such an extended 
period of the year had, of course, a material bear- 
ing on this high production. 

Decentralised stock killing in New Zealand was 
a wonderful thing for the stock industries. In 
most cases the stock were drawn to these works 
from within such a short radius that they were 
killed within twenty-four hours of leaving their 
home pastures. He had been impressed, said the 
Minister, with the organisation around each works, 
as a result of which only the numbers of lambs 
sufficient to meet the works' killing capacity were 
submitted for killing each day so that very 
little holding of stock was necessary. He had 
seen some very fine lay-puts of works which 
would be of considerable assistance in the economi- 
cal handling of stock, and he was taking back to 
Australia plans of certain features which he had 
seen in his inspections. 

Mr. Graham said that jthe outstanding feature 
he had noticed in regard to farm management was 
the rotational grazing in small paddocks. This, of 
course, was only possible because of the abundant 
rainfall which enabled paddocks to recuperate 
quickly after being severely grazed off, and it 
certainly achieved wonderful results* 
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MARKET GARDENERS 

AT LAST 

You can obtain a proved and tested 

D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

suitable for the control of many Insect pests 

attacking 

Fruit, Vegetables and Flowers. 

"DEEDUST" 

Cooper’s D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

(Registered under the Pest Destroyers Act, 1945, N.S.W.) 

Contains 2% Para-Para Isomer of D.D.T. 

See report of Official trials published in the Agricultural Gazette, 
of New South Wales, November, 1945. 

Obtainable in 112 lb. drums, 56 lb. bags, 28 lb. bags, 

4 lb. and 1 lb. Cartons, 
from 

Growers Associations and Storekeepers ever 3 rwhere. 

Further particutars from the Manufacturers : 

WIUIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRAUA) PTY. LTD. 

9 O'CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICUITURAI REMEDIES. 
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IBROLITE 

PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE ” 

. Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes .... 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free. ____ 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PH. LTD. 

•*ARbaBtO 0 Bonaa,** Tork ft Barrack Sts., Bydnajr 
(Box 3935 V., OJP.O.) 


E R 2000 MILES 


TH| 0 UGH 0 U,X 


A U S^TRAl I A 


© ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 

Utility and 
Portable Models 

that will enable you to produce 
better fruit. 

The General Design of these plants 
ensures a constant speed and 
unvarying pressure under all 
normal conditions. 

Many of the features have 

been suggested by practical 
orchardists, and much time and 
expense has been devoted to make 
this the ideal Spray 

Plant. 

For greater efficiency, simplicity, 
and longer service, you can 
depend upon the 

Let us tell you about it. 



iyimy. 
TdtHiottt; rrikiit. 


MOFFAT-VIRTUE LTD. 

■MaiNHRS . , MACHINIIIV MIRCHANT*, 

ROSCegRY. 


MANUrAOTUIIUra 

BPSOIM 
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COOL STORAGE OF APPLES AND PEARS. 

Long Storage Varieties Should Have Preference. 

E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Instructor. 


THE past season in New South Wales has been 
characterised by heavy appk crops, light to 
medium pear crops and a yariable rainfall. In 
most areas the autumn rainfall has been ade- 
quate for the needs of the fruit crop, but in 
some districts it has been more than adequate, 
and may possibly afFect the storage quality of 
both apples and pears. To this potential source 
of trouble must be added the effects of harvest- 
ing too late in some cases, and more important 
still, of delay in cool storing occasioned by the 
congestion at nearly all stores, owing to the 
heavy crop. 

The midseason varieties of apples, such 
as Jonathan and Delicious, and all pear 
varieties, are particularly susceptible to 
physiological disorders in cool store, espec- 
ially breakdown due to over-maturity, and 
to various fungal rots following skin punc- 
tures — and the incidence of such troubles 
is always increased in flush seasons with 
much rain just prior to harvesting. 

The congestion at cool stores in some 
areas has made it very difficult to store fruit 
immediately after picking, as should be done 
in the case of practically all varieties of 
apples and pears— except Granny Smith and 


to a lesser extent Democrat — if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. Prompt cooling 
after picking is one of the most important 
factors bearing on the length of possible 
cool storage period, and in this respect it is 
interesting to note that experiments have 
shown that in the case of Delicious, one 
week’s delayed storage at atmospheric tem- 
peratures will ripen them more than two 
months at a cool store temperature of 31-32 
deg. Fahr. This may not hold good for all 
varieties, but nevertheless is a good indica- 
tion of what does happen in the case of any 
interruption with prompt cooling after 
harvesting. 

The heavy crop, and insufficient or ineffi- 
cient labour for harvesting have resulted in 
some areas in portion of the crop, particu- 
larly midseason varieties, being picked 
sometimes well after the correct stage for 
storage. Such fruit should be marketed as 
quickly as possible, as it is only suitable for 
short storage at the best, and by occupying 
cool room space is detrimental to the keep- 
ing (quality of the more valuable later 
varieties. 
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In the case of the late varieties intended 
for long period storage and marketing dur- 
ing the September-December period, it 
is even more important that every effort be 
made to place the fruit in store at the correct 
stage, and although as stated previously, a 
short common storage period will not affect 
Granny Smiths or Democrats to any great 
extent, such storage can prove very detri- 
mental if unduly prolonged. The fact should 
be kept in mind that towards the latter end 
of the year high prices are expected by the 
growers, but if the consumer is to pay these 
high prices and keep on paying them, he is 
entitled to an article in prime condition and 
not, as he frequently receives, one definitely 
on the down-grade as regards dessert 
quality. 

In past years the condition of much of 
the cool stored fruit arriving on the Sydney 
market during this period has left a good 
deal to be desired — various disorders such 


as scalds, lenticel spot, stem-end and calyx 
rots and internal breakdown are altogether 
too common. Very often these defects do 
not show up to any extent until several days 
after the fruit has been removed from the 
cool store, that is until it is in the hands of 
the retailer or consumer. 

Obviously, then, in a season such as this 
when there is a heavy crop of the laie- 
keeping varieties, which are the most 
valuable, they should have preference over 
other sorts of less value insofar as cool room 
space is concerned. Every effort should be 
made to see that the best range of sizes and 
grades of our best long storage varieties are 
placed in store at the correct time. It is the 
height of folly to allow such fruit to stand in 
common storage too long, merely because 
the necessary space is occupied by second- 
rate varieties, short storage fruit or low 
grade fruit. 


New Methods and an Old Menace. 


Bulldozers Can Help to Control Amullaria. 

K. D. McGilliyray, Fruit Instructor. 


MEW BMthodt of cleariBf hail with baHdwm 
aad rippen Imto not letseaad tlw importuce of 
ttotoozh deariac b the dtrue grower'e fight 
aa oU wms — ^Ihe Anaffli^ fnngos. 

In some parts of the Gosford-Wyong- 
Mangrove Mountain district many, blodcs 
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are being cleared with the new machines 
for citrus planting. If properly used this 
equipment is capable of doing a good job 
of taking out the roots and stumps of the 
native trees, a source of infection of citrus 
trees. If done without great care, solid 
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and be SAFE 


And the ideal method is with a NEVER- 
TIRE Orchard Spray Plant. 

They reach the topmost branches and 
leaves with effective force and an insecti- 
cide and liberate the spray with mist-like 
density to combat fungicidal disease. 

A special fixture is the pressure control 
and unloading device which instan- 
taneously relieves the engine of pressure 
load when the spray nozzles are cut off. 

There’s a model to meet your needs, Engine 
or Tractor-powered, to suit your Tractor. 

“D.G.M. NEVERTIRE” 
ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 

llluslraled is the new 
Never- 

tire*' Tractor-powered 


Design No. 22216 ) 
^ats up to 300 gal. 


4 M 








m 


Dunbar, Gedye b Malloch Ltd 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Branches at 18 Baylis St., South Wagga, 79 Keen St., Lismore, 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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WINTER SPRAY TIME 
IS HERE I 

FRUITGROWERS 

Ensure MAXIMUM CONTROL with your 
DORMANT SPRAYS this year by using standard 

and reliable spray 
materials. 

•“HARBAS” RED OIL 

•“WINTROL” TAR 

DISTILLATE 

•“NOSCO” D.N.C. OIL 

(Diritro Cresol) 

•"HAROLA” LIME SULPHUR 

•“OXI-COP" (Redspersed 
Copper Oxy-CIritride) 

These well ^nown 
sprays are the most 
effective means of controlllns: scale Insects, 
over-winterins e8;8;s of the many Insects 
attacking fruit trees in this State, besides 
suppressing the spores of injurious fungi. 

e Write at once for our modern Spraying and Dusting Chart 

LfiNE’S m. LIMITED 

69 Aberprombis St., SYDNEY. 
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pieces of root may be left in the soil to pro- 
vide a perennial menace to citrus trees. 

There is No Sabslitate for Thorough Qeoriiig. 

Observations made recently show that 
Armillaria grows freely on the dead roots 
of many native trees such as bloodwood, 
stringybark, peppermint, red gum and red 
mahogany. 

The greatest danger is from the deep- 
rooting types with solid tap roots and hard, 
slow-rotting wood. Armillaria has been 
seen on roots, in light sandy soil at a depth 
of 4 feet 6 inches. 

The value of an extra ripping should not 
be assessed in terms of the number of roots 
that come up from the ripper. If the ripper 
finds only a few solid roots or portions of 
solid root the job is well worth while. 

Armiliaria Trayeb in San^r Soil. 

The fungus travels through the soil by 
means of bootlace-like black strands. Con- 


ditions for its extension are particularly 
favourable in deep sandy soils. 

The bark of the citrus root is entered and 
the fungus fans out as a white sheet over 
the wood surface. The wood is affected and 
a watery w^hite rot is produced. The rotted 
wood, fresh and moist from the soil, has a 
characteristic mushroom smell. 

The fungus produces yellowish or honey- 
coloured toadstools in masses from affected 
roots or around the butts of dead trees in 
damp weather. Spores from the toadstools 
are of no consequence. The black strands 
appear to be the only means of infection of 
orchard trees under Australian conditions. 

The above-ground symptoms are familiar 
to most citrus growers. The alfected tree 
thins out its leaves, yellows, often sets a 
heavy crop and dies limb by limb. 


The Disadvantages of Planting Out Dormant Buds. 

J. A. Holbeche, Fruit Instructor. 


USUALLY a few plantings of dormant buds are 
made each year, bat since trees have been in 
short supply there has been a marked increase 
in the namber of growers adopting this practice. 

Frequently such plantings are made with the 
idea that trees will become established sooner 
from the dormant buds than if left in the nursery 
for another year. This, however, is a fafiacy ; 
such buds do not produce trees quicker than if 
the plants remained in the nursery, wlule the 
grower has to contend with all the disadvant- 
ages associated with caring for the trees in the 
orchard while they are being developed. 

The purpose of this note is to call growers’ 
attention to the many disadvantages associated 
with Ihe practice. 

The term ‘^dormant bud*' is used to 
describe the bud of a desired variety which 
has been inserted in the stock during the 
summer, and is planted out the following 
winter before it commences growth — instead 
of being kept in the nursery to start growth 
in the spring and develop into the yearling 
tree one usually purchases to plant out the 
following winter. 


l/ormanl buds reciuire special attention 
from the time growth commences in the 
spring utnil growth finishes in autumn, and 
this can best be given in the nursery by an 
experienced nurseryman. The following list 
of operations carried out in the nursery 
during the season gives some idea of the 
special care required to raise the yearling 
tree from a dormant bud : — 

1. Removal of the stock above the bud. 

2. P'requent inspections to watch for 

pests and diseases, and control of 
these troubles. 

3. Regular disbudding of the stock. 

4. Training the young shoot, disbud- 

ding, tying and tipping, etc. 

5. Regular watering wlien required. 

6. Culling out poor trees. 

7. Suppression of weed growth. 

When dormant buds are planted out in 
orchard formation by growers, they may 
fail to develop satisfactorily because one or 
more of the above operations has been 
neglected, and under extreme conditions 
there may be heavy losses. Some of the 
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most common causes of failure are listed 
below. 

I. The young growth from the bud is 
blown off — this is a real danger 
when buds are planted out in open 
ground and the shoots are not tied 
up regularly. 

j. Buds are destroyed, particularly just 
after growth commences by insect 


pests (cutworm, elephant beetle, 
etc.), and by disease. 

3. Lack of moisture — the shortage of 
moisture may be caused by competi- 
tion with weeds or by failure to 
apply water when required. 

A further disadvantage of the practice of 
using dormant buds is that, since all trees 
developed from the buds are usually retained, 
the result is often a considerable variation 
in tree size. 


Pineapple Growing, 


A Means of 
Diversification 
of 

Sub-tropical Fruit 
Culture. 

{C onchided from page 305 ,) 


H. W. Eastwood, H.D.A., 
Special Fruit Instructor. 



THIS u the third and conclnding portion of. an 
article in which the author has, to date, dia- 
cuued the potubilitief of growing pineapples^ in 
conjunction urith bananas or independent^, indi- 
cated suitable climate and soils, and des^bed 
methods of soil preparation,, planting and 
cultivation. 

In this issue he deak with varieties^ wit|i the 
use of paper mulch, and with harvesting and 
marketing. 

Varieties. 

Although there are many varieties of 
pineapples, the Smooth-leaf Cayenne, Com- 
mon Queen (or Queen) and Ripley Queen 
(or Ripley) are principally grown in this 
State. 

The Cayenne is mainly grown for the 
southern markets, which prefef this variety 
because of the larger size, mote attractive 
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appearance and better carrying and keeping 
qualities. 

The leaves are long and smooth, the upper 
surface is dark olive green in colour with 
purplish-red streaks extending the length of 
the leaf but confined largely to the central 
portion. Ordinarily, but not always, a few 
spines may occur near the tips or bases of 
the leaves, but otherwise the leaf margins 
should be spineless. The flowers are a light 
purple or violet in colour, and the matured 
fruit varies in size, but should average about 
6 lb. on well-grown plants. The crown or 
top is large, and individual fruits weighing 
up to 12 lb. have been recorded. The shape 
varies, but the cylindrical type is preferred. 
Externally the colour of the ripening fruk 
is normally deep yellow or coppery yellow, 
with large flat pips. The flesh is firm, close- 
textured and juicy, and pale yellow in cob 
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our. Summer fruits are generally sweet and 
full coloured, in contrast to winter fruits, 
which are often sub-acid and insipid. 

The summer crop matures chiefly from 
February to April, and the winter crop from 
July to September. Intermediate crops may 
be harvested in between the two main crops. 
This variety does not sucker as freely as the 
rough varieties, and generally takes twenty- 
two weeks from flowering to ripening. 

The Common Queen is free-growing with 
a dwarf and compact habit of growth. The 
leaves are short, broad and stiff, and ser- 
rated along the margin. Flowers are blue 
in colour and the fruit conical to cylindrical 
in shape, with a deep yellow external colour 
when fully ripe. The flesh is bright yellow, 


Mthough both Common Queen and 
Ripley Queen fruits are inclined to be small, 
the latter variet}' averages slightly larger 
than the former, being from 2 lb. to 5 lb. As 
the trade in the capital cities does not favour 
these varieties they are grown for local con- 
sumption and country distribution. Both 
varieties sucker very freely if grow^n under 
favourable conditions, and rigorous thinning 
of the suckers in ratoon crops is necessary 
to maintain size in the fruit. 

Two other varieties grown to a limited 
extent are McGregor and Alexander. The 
former is a selection of Common Queen, 
but it is a larger and better-shaped fruit than 
either Queen or Ripley. The habit of growth 
is sturdier, and it is broader-leaved and more 



opaque and porous, but it i.s firm, crisp and 
sweet, with a distinctive and very agreeable 
flavour. The fruit has a medium size crown, 
prominent pips, and generally ripens in 
twenty weeks from flowering. 

The Ripley Queen is a selection of Com- 
mon Queen, which it closely resembles in 
many respects, but it is not as consistent a 
bearer, having one main crop and several 
“off crops.” It differs chiefly in the colour 
of the foliage, which is pale green heavily 
tinted with red, in contrast to the bluish- 
green foliage of the Common Queen. The 
shape of the fruit is generally thicker in 
proportion to its length w'hen compared with 
the Queen. Ripley fruits have a flatter 
crown, paler coloured skin and a richer 
flavour. Both varieties are less juicy than 
Smooth-leaf Cayenne. 


vigorous. W'ell grown fruits average 4'/j 
lb. in weight. Alexander is a selection of 
Ripley Queen, but this variety is more vig- 
orous and produces larger fruit which is a 
better shape, being more cylindrical. The 
skin of the fruit is paler in colour than 
Ripley, the average size larger and the eat- 
ing quality superior. 

Varieties under trial by the Department 
are Red and Black Spanish, Commonwealth, 
lulen No. i, Pernambuco, Ruby and 
Bermuda. 

The Use of Paper Mnich. 

Advantages to be obtained from the use 
of paper mulch were demonstrated in trials 
carried out at \\\)llongbar and Grafton 
Experiment Farms, and are as follow' : — 

I. — Larger individual fruits, w^hich give 
increased yields per acre. 
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2. — A more vigorous and uniform growth 
of larger and healthier plants, and earlier 
crops. 

3. — Weeding and row cultivation costs 
were very substantially reduced. 

4. — Moisture is conserved, especially in 
the surface layer of soil, particularly in dry 
weather, and consequently plant foods are 
regularly available to the plants. 

5. — Heavy rain is prevented from com- 
pacting the soil around the roots of the 
young plants. 

6. The soil is kept friable and warmer 
during cold weather. 

The lighter weight paper mulch now being 
supplied has the advantage that it will break 
up in fifteen to eighteen months. 


Suckers can be pushed through the paper, 
but holes will need to be made for gill 
sprouts or slips. One man can make the 
holes with a dibble, and the plants are then 
pushed in by someone else. 

Hamitiiig and Marketing. 

Fruit should be picked at the correct stage 
of maturity, and the outward indications 
will vary with the time of the year and cli- 
matic conditions. Maturity standards are 
prescribed by regulations, but experience is 
necessary to decide the exact degree of ripe- 
ness to harvest the fruit. If gathered too 
soon the fruit never develops its full sugar 
content or its full flavour, and if allowed to 
become too ripe it loses its peculiar piquant 
flavour, and becomes flat and insipid. 



Paper mulch can only be satisfactorily 
laid on a suitable surface. The land should 
be properly prepared for planting by 
ploughing, cultivating, breaking up all lumps, 
removing stones, smoothing the soil and 
.slightly levelling the sides of th^ strips. 

The surface is then pegged out at the re- 
quired intervals and the paper is laid by 
hand. As the paper is unrolled on the land 
enough soil is placed on both edges to pre- 
vent the wind from tearing it. 

Shallow furrows, 2 feet 9 inches apart, 
can be opened with a light plough to accom- 
modate 3 feet wide paper. There should be 
a gentle slope from the centre line towards 
the edges of the paper in order that water 
piay run off quickly. Avoid laying paper 
mulch on a dry soil and complete planting 
as'^sopn as possible. 


The summer crop should be picked for the 
southern markets when the fruit is fully 
developed, the pips are well filled out from 
base to crown and have a light, pale-green 
colour, and the base pips show a tinge of 
yellow. Pineapples maturing during the 
winter months should be allowed to colour 
up better and show slight yellowing about 
the base before they are picked. 

The fruit should be severed from the 
plant with a few inches of stalk, using a 
heavy sharp knife with a straight blade 
about 20 inches long and 2 inches wide. Care 
should be exeripised in picking and handling. 
Any slight bruise or puncture will affect tb? 
keeping quality of the fruit and allow dis- 
eases to develop in transit. When cut, the 
fruit should be placed in a basket, not more 
than two deep, in such a manner that the 
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BIGGER,EASIER INCOME 


A tilth that usually means ploughing, cross-ploughing 
and harrowing or even digging and hand hoeing around 
your trees— can be attained usually in one fast 
operation with the Howard Rotary Hoe and as close 
up to the trees as you care to go. 

A MAN SAVER AND A MONEY MAKER ! 

Work it out In time saved — money saved and toll saved — 
remember the Howard Rotary Hoe enriches the soil with the 
surface weeds and trash no matter how high and thick, 
chopped up fine and worked in to form a fertilising humus 
all in the one rotary operation — and leaves a level surface 
without gutters and runways to assist water and wind erosion. 
Howard has the record to prove it. 


Write to-day for ail the profitable facta about 
the Howard Model Rotary Hoe to ^ 


YORK MOTOR! 


m. LTD. (liM. to rto.| 

fOI-lll William Street, Sydney. Phone PL 2621. 
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spikes or crown will not penetrate the 
other fruits. For carting to the packing 
house, vehicles with springs should be used 
in order to save the fruit from receiving 
jars or bruises. 

When pines are being unloaded at the 
packing shed they should also be carefully 
handled and not dumped out on the floor or 
tables. During unloading is a convenient 
time to grade the fruit into the various 
counts and to stack them top downwards or 
on their crown. Stacking in this way will 
permit better drying and easier handling. If 
pines are wet when picked they should be 
dried before packing, and if harvested in 
hot weather cooled before casing. Reduce 
shed handling to a minimum. 

After the fruit has been graded to size and 
maturity the stump of the stem is reduced 
to about yi of an inch, which protects the 
base of the pine when packing. Avoid 
breaking the stump from the fruit. Pine- 
apple grading is determined by selecting 
particular pines of uniform size required to 
give certain counts; for example, an eight- 
een count represents eighteen pineapples of 
even size in a tropical case. Only fruit of 
one size and even degree of ripeness should 
be firmly and carefully packed in each case. 
Nothing detracts from the appearance of a 
case so much as fruit of different sizes. Dis- 


Black Spot Damage 

Kollo WING a reasonably dry period in some 
of our late apple districts, heavy rain 
occurred prior to and at intervals during the 
harvesting period. The wet period was con- 
ducive to black spot development and 
growers who did not a]:>p]y the regular black 


BOOK REVIEW 


“ Chromosome Adas of Cultivated 

The work constitutes an excellent reference book 
for all those who need to know the chromosome 
numbers of plants. 

The necessity of extending their observations 
beyond the macroscopic morphology of the plant 
into the sphere of genetics has become apparent 
to systematists in recent years. The knowledge 
of number and behaviour of the chromosome in 
any natural group contributes much to a full 
understanding of the relationships between itv 
constituent elements and thus to a sounder system 
of classification and nomenclature. 

. As far as the systematics of Australiatt plants 
IS concerned the atlas has little direct application, 
since by definition it is concerned with cultivated 
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card all fruit which is malformed, sunburnt, 
mechanically injured or blemished by pests 
or diseases. 

Pineapples are invariably packed in new, 
tropical cases. The inside measurements, 
exclusive of any divisions, of this case are 
24)4 inches long by 12 inches wide by 12 
inches deep. The number of fruit in a case 
ranges from ten upwards. Stack packing 
should be avoided, and woodwool is the liest 
packing material, and looks well. Blady and 
pasjialum grass is unsuitable, as it becomes 
damp in transit and develops heat. It is 
best to so pack the case that slight pressure 
is required to bring the lid into proper posi- 
tion. Pineapple cases should not have a 
bulge, top and bottom, when nailed down. 
Hie number of pineapples in each case 
might with advantage be stencilled on each 
end of the case. 

Literature Cited. 
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pt. 3. pp. 266 -277. 

I^ewcock, H. K. — Q'ld. Agr. />»/.; 1040, vol. 54, 
dt. I, pp. 4-16. 

Barnes, H. — Q’ld. Agr. Jnl.; 1944, vol. 59, pt. 4, 
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Haneex^k, W. G.- Q'ld. Agr. Jnl.: I 944 » vol. 5<), 
pt. (>. pp. 332-340* 


in Stored Apples. 

spot sprays are strongly advised to keep a 
strict watch on fruit, particularly Granny 
Smith apples which have been placed in 
common and cold storage. The black spot 
fungus will spread rapidly in fruit in store. 


Plants Darlington and Janaki. 

plants, and very few of the world’s economic 
si-ecics are endemic in this country. Occasionally 
one of our wild flowers is listed as of horticultural 
value, hut only five species of Eucalyptus and 
eight of our Acacia species have their chromo- 
s(»me numbers recorded, and other groups of native 
economic plants are conspicuous by their absence 
or by the absence of chromosome counts. 

However, the atlas should form a framework 
on to which Australian geneticists and systemat- 
ists may build, and the systematics of our native 
flora must thereby be improved. 

[Reviewed from the systematic botanists’ point 
of view’ by Mrs. A. Lee, Botanist, Botanic Gardens, 
Svdnev.] 
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Banana Industry Problems. 

Need for Better Cultural and Marketing Methods 

To Increase Consumption. 

H. W. Eastwood, H.D.A., Special Fruit Instructor. 

HEAVY plantiiigs of bananas daring the past season increased the acreage in this State 
to 21,663 acres — ^which is only 626 acres less than the record year, 1934. Plantings 
were comparatively heavy and destrnctions fight in all districts. New areas planted 
totalled 4,527 acres, and 1,074 acres were destroyed, thns resalting in a net increa^ of 
3,453 acres. There are now 3,177 conunercial growers as against 2,564 last year. The 
accompanying table gives the figares for tiie respective districts in detaiL 

The Anstralian production in 1934 was 1,488,127 tropical cases from 23,923 
bearing acres; in 1935 it was 1,873,914 cases from 27,556 acres; and in 1936 it was 
2,003,267 cases from 31,577 acres. 

There are now about 27,000 bearing acres in New South Wales and Queensland, 
and an increase in production to nearly 2 million cases can be expected next year, with 
probabfy a farther increase in 1948. Whether this production can be maiketed at satis- 
factory prices to growers will depend on many factors, ihe most important being the 
buying capacity of the consumer. 

It is not likely that the problem of over production, or under consumption, will 
be overcome by governmental restriction of production by the fimitation of areas. 
Rather is the solution to be found m other avenues, principdly increased consumption. 

To safeguard the grower, it is necessary for growers to stimulate consumption by 
producing quality Mt and for their organisations to improve its distribution and 
marketing. 

Before consumption can be increased and good quality fruit for marketing. This 
maintained at the higher level it will first be good quality fruit must be produced in 
necessary to have a continuity of supply of sufficient quantities to meet the demands of 
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all markets at all times. Some of the 
bananas offered for sale in the past have 
been anything but good quality. 

Influence of Plantation Methods. 

Increased consumption, therefore, starts 
with the grower, who should establish his 
plantation in suitable soils, in well sheltered 
positions above the frost line, on the correct 
slopes and in favourable climatic regions. 

All seasonal plantation operations such as 
cultivation, desuckering, and fertilizing 
should be carried out conscientiously in a 


ke])t off the fresh fruit market. Only pack 
fruit of the one size tightly and neatly in 
each case. The cased fruit should then be 
dipped in a suitable mixture to prevent 
market diseases such as squirter, black-end 
and wet end which seriously affect the 
appearance of the fruit and considerably 
reduce prices. 

After the grower has placed the fruit in 
a convenient and protected place for the 
carrier, it should be transported to railhead, 
ill covered lorries which have good air 
circulation, to ensure maximum protection 


N.SW. Banana-growing Statistics 1945-46 — in Districts, 


District. 

Zone. 

Acre.age 

at 

1/4/45. 

Acreage 

Planted, 

1945-46. 

Acreage 

Destroyed 

1945-46. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Total 

Acreage, 

1-4-46. 

No. of 
Growers 

X acre and 
over. 

No. of 
Growers 
less than 

X acre. 

Acreage 
under 
z acre.j 

Tweed River 

1 

2 , 125 l 

39 ii 


105* 

2852 


2,4x1 

278 

30 

3 


2 

i,i4ol 

33 <> 


632 

2662 


1,407! 

209 

73 

8 


3 

i,<> 75 l 

457 


74 

383! 


2,058! 

31X 

23 

2 


A 

527 i 

126 


41! 

84! 


6xx| 

lOX 

4 

1 

Total 


5.468* 

1.305 

2841 

X,0202 


6,488} 

899 

X30 

14 

Brunswick River 

5 

4 . 922 i 

l, 095 l 

337 ! 

758! 


5,681 

823 

90 

15! 

Richmond River 

6 

355 i 

I 99 i 


3 of 

169 


524! 

110 

204 

29 


7 

■BSl: 



54! 

292! 


i,i 3 i| 

208 

176 

34! 


8 




72 

411! 


1,820} 

3x6 

75 



8 A 



1 

32 

87 ! 


591! 

1 X 7 

52 

5 ! 


14 

|HQ9 

ms, 

1 

4 

12! 


25 

8 

16 

1 

Total 


3 »iX 9 f 

1, 166* 

193! 

973 


4,092} 

759 

523 

73 

Clarence River 

9 



xo 

84! 


275! 


369 



10 



■ 






2 

i 


12 


H 

1 

"7! 


■ 7 ! 



2 

1 

Total 




17 ! 

77 


275 i 

53 

373 

40 * 

Coff*s Harbour Sc Woolgoolga 

XX 

2,932! 

469 

1572 

311! 


3,244 

409 

187 

58 

Macksville and Kempsey and 

13 

i,3o6J 

277! 

77 

200} 


1,507! 

158 

116 

6.J 

Port Macquarie. 

Ifi 


32 


6 

26 


193! 

38 

6x 

5! 


i6y 

65} 

87 



87 1 


152} 

28 

4 



17 

28 



... 


• ! 

28 

xo 

22 

22 

Total 

... 

1,5671 

396! 

83 

3132 


x,88x! 

234 

203 

15 

Total for Zones i-i; 

18,2x0 

4.527! 

1,073! 

3,453! 


21,663! 

3.177 

1,506 

2 X 5 } 


competent and skilful manner at the proper 
time. Plantation diseases and pests such 
as bunchy top, leaf spot, leaf fall, beetle 
borer and thrips must be kept in check by 
applying control measures which have 
proved successful in practice for years past. 

The careful handling and packing of good 
quality fruit is essential, otherwise it will 
lose its attractiveness to the public. All 
bruises or markings, although not obviously 
noticeable on green bananas, show up 
distinctly as black blemishes on yellow ripe 
fruit. Grade the fruit honestly to correct 
sizes, discarding all undersized and damaged 
bananas. All poor quality fruit should be 


against weather conditions. Much fruit 
deteriorates before leaving the banana 
districts because packed cases are exposed 
to the sun and the pulp temperatures of 
the fruit are so high that ripening has com- 
menced, which will continue in transit, and 
routine handling in the markets is upset. 
These practices are just as important in 
stimulating consumption as the subsequent 
marketing methods. 

Need for Modem Ripening Rooms. 

Accelerated railway transport services 
would reduce the time required to transport 
the fruit to market and pre-cooled and air- 
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conditioned trucks would provide means for 
carrying the fruit at correct temperatures. 

The most important single factor that will 
increase consumption is to ripen the fruit 
in modern ripening rooms where tempera- 
tures and humidity can be controlled. Fruit 
so treated is a better colour, more inviting 
and will keep for a longer period before 
spoiling — which suits both the retailer and 
housewife. Modern ripening rooms must 
be controlled by expert ripeners to obtain 
good results — and a full knowledge of 



WillUma* Hybrid BsiiftfiM. 


methods of ripening is only acquired after 
years of experience. There is an urgent 
need to have all bananas marketed in Sydney, 
Newcastle, Melbourne and Adelaide ripened 
by scientific methods and the installation of 
modern rooms for this purpose is necessary. 
About four-fifths of the fruit marketed in 
Sydney passes through modern ripening 
rooms and it is desirable that the balance 
should be similarly treated. More up-to- 
date ripening rooms are also required in the 
Newcastle and Adelaide markets. 

The greatest need for improvement in 
scientific ripening is in the Melbourne 
markets, where little has been achieved in 
installing modern rooms, notmthstanding 
that this city receives about otie-third of the 
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bananas produced in the Commonwealth. 
Growers, through their organizations, should 
endeavour to rectify this unsatisfactory 
position. 

During periods of heavy supply, such as 
was experienced last February and March 
in all markets, ripening and holding space 
was inadequate to handle properly all the 
bananas, with the result that some of the 
fruit was put on the market in an unsatis- 
factory condition. This retards the sale of 
ripe fruit at the very time when heavy 
clearances are essential. 

Dittribntion to Country Towns. 

There is a sectional opinion in the banana 
industry that if modern ripening rooms were 
erected in country towns, the problem of 
distribution would be solved. If such rooms 
existed they would certainly help distribu- 
tion. They would serve thickly populated 
country districts and cool stores or holding 
rooms in other towns in the region. Direct 
distribution to the country ripening rooms, 
according to their capacity, would result. 
It would be necessary for growers to support 
any development along these lines to ensure 
that the country centres functioned success- 
fully and capital was not wasted in establish- 
ing them. 

The opening of wholesale markets in 
selected suburbs of the capital cities is 
worthy of investigation. This should simp- 
lify the handling and distribution of fruit 
in the metroiX)litan areas. 

Better PubBcity Needed, 

A well organised and properly controlled 
publicity campaign, using all avenues avail- 
able for this purpose, would improve the 
consumption of this fruit. Any such cam- 
paign should be entrusted to persons who 
understand the banana. Emphasis should 
be placed on the immense value to be 
obtained from bananas as a food, and not 
as a fruit. Other countries throughout the 
world refuse to accept the banana as a fruit, 
as we do in this country, but rather as an 
important adjunct to the food supply. A 
suitable slogan should be selected. England 
has chosen “The All-Food Fruit“ and 
America “A Meal In a Minute/* Surely we 
can “coin** as good a slogan. 

Use of Lady’s Pnger Varietfea 

Nearly all of the bananas cultivated in 
Australia are of the Cavendish type. Such 

{Cmdmud on fog$ sTs.) 
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Complete Power Unit 




1“ FIG. 322S 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY 

SPRAYER 


and 


JETTER 


* Convenient outfit, assembled on a Channel steel base. 

* Easily and quickly loaded on waggon or utility truck. 

* The power is supplied by the famous Buzacott Pumper. The Pumper 
Engine may be quickly removed and connected to a Windmill Pump. 

* Capacity — 1 Rosebery nozzles or 2 Jetting nozzles up to 200 lbs. 
pressure. 

* Hiis unit is fitted with a pressure regulator and easily accessible ball 
valves. 

* Approximate weight — 460 lbs. 


Ethylene Gas 

and full equipment for iU application 
for the colouring of Citrus 

IS NOW AVAILABLE. 


Buzacott -W oLSELEY Pty. Ltd. 



Phone; MA6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
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RAIN! 

In the right quantity, when you want it, where you want it. 

Skyrane 

" It droppeth like the gentle rain from Heaven upon the place beneath." 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

are now Distributing Agents for the well-known 

SKYRANE 
Irrigation Plant 

In all mutters relating to SKYRANE IRRIGATION you can be sure of BALTIC 
SIMPLEX efficiency and service. Inquiries are invited and will receive 
prompt attention. 

COUNTRY AGENTS: A few District Agencies still available. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

608-614 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. Tel. M 2538. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

New South Wales. 


If yov^re interested in Bees, 


you*ll want these Books! 


BEES AND HONEY. 

W. A. COODACRE, 

Senior Apiary Instructor. 

Price, 2/6; potted, 2/9. 

HONEY AND POLLEN FLORA 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

W. A. COODACRE. 
price, 5/-; potted, 5/6. 

Ohtamahle from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, 
Phillip Stseet, Sydney. 

or 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Box 36a. GP.O.. SYDwty. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Eslahlhhed 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Foil iBform*tioa and FREE BOOiaET 
may he obtained on application to his 
Agent — the nearest Clerk of Petty 

Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P,0.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Pnhlh Trusim^. 
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COOKING FRUIT WITH MEAT AND VEGETABLES. 

THE uses of fruit are many and varied. We are apt at times to slip into the habit of 
only using fruit raw or stewed or baked as a dessert, whereas it has many interesting 
possibilities if used in combination with meats or with vegetables. 

In May Issue we discussed fried pineapple and its uses, especially as an accompani- 
ment to fried meats. Now, it is as well to consider some of the other fruits. 


Some of the ways described below of usiiij^ 
fruit with meat and vegetables may seem 
strange, but if tried will prove popular with 
most people. After all, apple sauce is the 
traditional accompaniment for pork, orange 
for duck, and red current jelly for mutton. 
\\’ith this in mind, grilled bananas are not 
such a drastic change as it would a])pear. 

Grilled Bananas. 

(i rilled cutlets, chops or steak are much 
nicer if served with banana rolls. The rolls 
are easily made by i)eeling bananas, and cut- 
ting each one into four. Each piece is 
then rolled in a quarter of a rasher of bacon 
and secured with a toothpick. It is then 
grilled for about three minutes and served 
hot. It looks most attractive, too. 

Pnmes as an Addition to Steak Stuffing. 

Prunes are gradually appearing on the 
^market now and they make a delightful addi- 
tion to the stuffing for baked or braised 
stuffed steak. The stuffing is made as fol- 
lows : — 

2 cups Breadcrumbs. 

I dessertspoonful Chopped parsley. 

Salt and pepper. 

yii cup Chopped cooked prunes. 

I tablespoon Dripping. 

0 


I tablesj)Oon Milk. 

I slick Celery, finely chopped (if avail- 
able). 

Mix breadcrumbs and seasoning together 
and mb fat in. Mix prunes through 
thoroughly. .-\dd chopped celery and 
enough milk to moisten. Fill the pocket 
in the steak with this seasoning and bake 
or braise it until tender. 

Apples and Oranges. 

.\l)ples are useful, too, for many dishes 
when making Shepherd's Pie with left-over 
cold meat. A grated apple mixed in im- 
])roves the flavour and adds to the. quantity. 

Fried apple rings go well with meat 
fritters or with rissoles or croquettes. The 
apples are merely peeled and cored, then 
cut into thick rings and fried for a minute 
or so on each side until golden brown. 

( )range slices and celery make cold lamb 
or mutton into an interesting meal, particu- 
larly if green vegetables are added. 

Frnit Fritters. 

Fruit fritters make a nice breakfast if 
served with bacon, as well as being a delight- 
ful sweet when served with lemon and 
sugar. Sliced oranges, pineapples, apples, 
pears or bananas added to a batter and fried 
are always popular. 


S71 
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The same batter is used whether the 
fritters are for a savoury breakfast or a 
dessert. Many people have a favourite 
batter recipe, but the following is a good 
simple one which may be useful: — 

4 oz. Self-raising flour, or 

Plain flour and i level teaspoon 
baking powder 

I’inch salt. 

I 

j/j pint Milk. 

Y2 pint Water. 

Sift the flour, rising and salt into a basin. 
Break the egg into a well in the centre of 


the flour and stir it in with a wooden spoon. 
Add the water gradually, beating well. By 
the time the water is added all the flour 
should be mixed. Beat well ; gradually add 
the milk and then allow the batter to stand 
for a few minutes before using. I'he use 
of half water and half milk makes the batter 
lighter and much more crisj). 

This same recipe may be altered by separ- 
ating the white from the yolk of egg and 
adding the stiffly beaten white at the last 
minute. This gives a rather fluffy batter. 

This batter is suitable for use with all 
fruits or with meat or fish. 


Banana Industry 


varieties are Mens Marie, Williams Hybrid 
and Vieniama, although diflferent in plant 
appearance to the Cavendish, are “sports’" 
of this dwarf variety and produce similar 
fi'uit. 

The Cavendish banana is well suited for 
commercial production and the fruit is of 
excellent flavour, but it does not handle and 
carry well and has only a short life after 
ripening. Conse(iuently heavy losses of 


fruit arc sometimes experienced, more 
l)articularly in the summer months. 

Encouragement should be given to grow- 
ing other varieties of the Lady’s Finger type 
as they carry better than Cavendish, n])en 
a bright, canary colour and keep longer 
before si)oiling. A few days" extended life 
in the eating stage tremendously assist the 
retailing of bananas, and this also is in the 
interests of the consumer. 


Preparations 

Many hreakdowiis in mucliiiuTy and delays from 
other causes can be avoided by proper preliminary 
organisation of sbearing operations. Many losses 
from such infections as tetanus can also be 
avoided by seeing that the shed and yards are in 
as clean a condition as possible before operations 
are commenced. Following are some jobs whicli 
should be attended to witb<»ut delay: — 

I. Remove any sheep skins, grain or other 
material that has been stored in the shed, and give 
the whole shed a thorough cleaning. See first 
that the roof lights are cleaned, so that the maxi- 
mum amount of light is ensured to the expert, 
shearers and others handling the wool. A sur- 
prising amount of dust collects, too, on the rafters 
and under the roof, and could, with advantage, 
he removed. Pay particular attention to the 
.shearing board and sheep pens. The shearing 
board should be given a thorough scrubbing with 
hot water containing a carbolic disinfectant in the 
proportion of i to 100. The counting-out pens 
and the branding race should also be thoroughly 
cleansed, and their spraying wiUi disinfectant is 
a wise precaution. “ v 

^ag# 37* , 


(or Shearing. 

2 . Attend to any necessary repairs in tlic shed 
and in the yard. I^'ill up the depressions about 
yard gateways, thus preventing the collection 
of water at these points and the wetting of slieep 
by splashing. If lambs arc to be shorn it will be 
necessary that the fences dividing the counting- 
out i)ens be wire-netted or in some other way made 
Iaml)-proof. 

3. Give the machinery a careful look-over. Pay 
special attention to the driving gut core, which 
is liable to perish if neglected. If the owner is 
not an expert it is a very good plan to forward 
the hand-pieces to the agent for complete over- 
haul every other year. Make sure that combs, 
cutters and emery paper are on hand. If the 
machinery is driven by a steam plant, make sure 
also that there is sufficient fuel to last through 
the shearing. 

4. See that all other equipment necessary is in 
readiness. Such equipment includes wool packs, 
branding material, stencils, bale fasteners, disin- 
fectant for the shearing board, a cloth to cover 
the wool table while shearing lambs, and a set 
of Ijoards for pipkiqg up lambs* wool.— Sheep 
AND Wool Branch. 
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FIGURES TALK ! 

1,914 S-Minute Non-Electric Washing Machines 
sold In the 12 months ending June, 1941 

Over 20y000 are in constant use in Australia. This rate of sale has been maintained 
right through the years, ^ in good times and bad — in war or peace — in drought or 
depression. The surest sign of a quality product I 

,1^ £7-19-6 

jlfe the busy HOUSEWIFE’S FRIEND. 

■ light AND PORTABLE— Easy to 

* ftf/k I i ■ I y y ■> Move Around. 

- \ SIMPLE— No Coroplicaled Mechanism. 

r ' V ■ \ - A trouble free — Nothing to Cet 

„ . .. ' J , ^ Out of Order. 

Binons ra IIIQ ' " f •: ^ CLEAN— —No Lubricated Parts to Soil 

the Efficient ^ \ \ Clothes. 

Breville * QUICK — Five Minutes Wash'^s 

COmpreSMd . hm*: | Oia ADJUSTABLE To Increase or 

Air and Decrease Capacity. 

Vacuum !»■ La.::" ’"il \ WRINGER — Strong Bracket for any 

Plunger. IgH : ^ - ■ ■■ 3 1 >tyle Wringer. 

t 'Ifcafi 11 J ' DRAIN — Moulded Rubber Water Outlet 

^ M \ makes it easy to F.mpty Tub. 

^ -J RINSING — The Patented Plunger 

Extracts Soapy Water in a few minutes. 

9 EXCLUSIVE No other Machine can 

MfLl R wash as Cleanly and Quickly as the 

Breville, because the Breville Compressed 
BA 9 Air and Vacuum Plunger is the most 

J k Scientific and Efficient Dirt- Extractor 

" ever Developed. 

Why Every Woman should have a 

BREVILLE 5-MINUTE WASHER 


QUXCXliB AJHD BXSTTfiB. Apart from being 
cheap to purchasi* and costing nothing to operate, 
the Hrcvillo will do the wasliiiig Quicker and Cleaner 
than any other known means, .‘i Minutes will wash 
perfectly anything from u tubful of greasy ovcimIIh I<» 
a pair of fioublc blankets. .V usual 4 hours wash wdll 
bo tiriihluHi in less than 1 hour with the Breville. 

WKY Z9 THS BBBVZBZiS QtTZOXBB ABD 
BETT8B? liecMUSe the gentle motion of pushing 


Washer lakes tiie World’s First Prize for eaRv and 
eflieient wasliing, and only •> minutes «ii\v eireulaiion 
d(M*8 the job. 

CHZZeD’S FZeAY. When your eliild * aii ivut )i the 
lever it can do the Wasiiing. Light and simple to 
operate. No back-straining or knuckh skinning will) 
(his maehine. 

BKZNBS ON BXiABXBTS. Blanket Hay in the 

fild-fashioned way ruined many a woman’s temper. 


the plunger into the water forces the coniprosst'd air The Breville just loves blankets. Handles ’em like 


and soupy water through the mesh of the garments. 
The Breville will wash the finest fabrics or the 
heaviest blankets with equal etticiency. 

BO mOBBXBa OB BOZBZBO. Hot Water plus 


liaiulkerohiofs, and turns ’em out cleaner than when 
Hiey left the Mills. 

QUABABTEB. Every Breville Washer is guaran- 
teed to do all wo claim for it or \our money 


Air PrcHsuix* and Huction us applied to the Breville refunded. 

MANUFACTURED, GUARANTEED AND SOLD BY 

BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

Head Office and Factory: 

67-73 MISSENOEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, N.S.W.. AUSTRALIA. 

*Fboa#8 LA 3666 (4 liiMt). :t Telegrams and Cables: ** Breville,’* Sydney. 
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SHELL TELLS”; 
No. 3 of a Series. 



developed a portable pipeline 
that was like a 

seven - league 
petrol pumpt 

It enabled the Allice to chase the enemy farther 
and faster than enemies had been chased before 
since the world began. 

For no reward other than the satisfaction of 
rendering assistance to the Allied Forces^ 
Shell developed a portable pipeline that ran 
petroleum products rights up to the flatting 
fronts and aerodromes — in Africa^ and 
Europe, and the Padfic. 

It had never been done before. 

SHELL did it— was able to do it because 
Shell is tramed to serve I 

You can be sura of SHELL 

Use SHELL Motor Oil — lt*s 'Drag-free' 

TWf SHELL COMPANY OP AUSTRALfA LIMITED 
(Incerponiwd In' Gc. Srlain) G 46 2F 
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DISEASES OF ROSES. 


IN coastal and tableland districts, Black Spot 
and Powdery Mildew are the most important of 
the diseases affecting roses, and in humid 
weather may cause considerable defoliation and 
weakening of the plants. 


Black Spot. 

This disease is caused by a parasitic 
fungus, Diplocarpon rosae. It develops as 
black, more or less circular spots with 
fringed or feathery margins. As a rule the 
spots develop only on the leaves, but in very 
susceptible varieties the young stems may 
also be attacked. If infection is heavy the 
leaves turn yelkjw and fall prematurely and 
when a new set of leaves is produced these 
may become affected also. Continual defoli- 
ation weakens the plant and the blooms are 
few^er and of inferior quality. All types of 
roses are susceptible, but some much less 
so than others. 

The disease is favoured by humid condi- 
tions, and is, therefore, usually wor.se where 
close planting results in shading and lack of 
ventilation, preventing the rapid evaporation 
of excess moisture. Free circulation of air 
is essential for disease control. 

Powdery Mfldew. 

This disease is caused by the parasitic 
fungus Sphaerotheca pannosa. It is most 
prevalent during warm humid weather. 
Some varieties, such as Cecile Brunner, arc 


highly resistant and others, including some 
hybrid tea roses, climbers and ramblers, 
Dorothy Perkins, are very susceptible. 
Infections developing on young leaves cause 
distorted, blister-like areas which later 
become covered with a white, powdery 



Roie Leave! affected with Black Spot. 
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Powdery Mildew of the Rose. 


g^rowth of the fungus. Young shoots may 
become completely infected and are dis- 
torted and dwarfed. If the leaf is mature 
at the time of infection little distortion is 
caused. Flower buds may also be infected 
and the flowers completely spoiled. 

Anthracnose. 

This disease, although of di.stinctive 
appearance, is not well known to rose 
growers, probably because of confusion with 
Black Spot. In this State it is much less 
damaging than Black Spot, but in some 
years causes considerable disfigurement of 
foliage. Cool humid weather favours the 
development of Anthracnose. It is caused 
by a parasitic fungus, Sphaccloma rosarum. 
Spots are usually produced on the leaves, 
but stems and flower parts can also be 
attacked. The spots are at first small, black 
and circular, with a well defined margin. 
As they increase in size the centre becomes 
ashy grey, and may later fall away, the 
margin remaining black. The leaf tissue in 
the vicinity of the spots often becomes* 
yellow or reddish, but premature defolia- 
tion is less common than with Black Spot. 

Roit 

This disease is less common than Mildew, 
Black Spot and Anthracnose, fewer varieties 
being susceptible. When present, however, 
it can be very destructive. It is caused by 
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a parasitic fungus, Phragmidium sp. It is 
readily recognisable because of the produc- 
tion of bright orange powdery spots on the 
under surface of the leaves. These are 
masses of spores. Towards the end of the 
season, dark-brown or black spore masses 
appear with the orange spots. These are 
specially resistant spores, capable of lasting 
over the winter months and producing infec- 
tion in the spring. The upper surface of 
infected leaves becomes mottled with yellov.v 
Such leaves fall prematurely. 

Control of Leaf Diieaief. 

Since the fungi causing diseases of the 
foliage can over- winter on the fallen leaves, 
control measures should include strict atten- 
tion to sanitation. Dead leaves should be 
raked up and burned in the autumn. 
Immediately after pruning the plants should 
be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture i-i-io 
plus white spraying oil at the rate of i fluid 
oz. per gallon of spray, or with lime-sulphur 
one part to nine parts water. 

During the growing season regular appli- 
cations of dusting sulphur will hold the 
diseases in check. The dusting should be 
done during the cooler part of the day to 
minimise possible burning of the foliage, and 



Rofi Aii*lifteno4f oa Let vim. 
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Rote Anthfacnofe on Stem. 

# [ J tiki fs find M is\n . 

the air should be still. Tf the weather is 
wet, and therefore conducive to disease 
development, it may be necessary to dust at 
weekly intervals. Otherwise fortnightly or 
three-weekly intervals should be sufficient 
A fine grade of dusting sulphur should be 
used. Flowers of sulphur do not give 
adequate control. 

Dusts are usually used for the control of 
rose leaf diseases because they leave no 
objectionable deposit on the foliage. If a 
spray is preferred, Bordeaux mixture 1-1-40 
plus white oil, i fluid oz. per gallon, or 
wettable sulphur 5 lb. per 100 gallons, or 
lime-sulphur i in 50 may be used. Ready- 
prepared ‘‘Bordeaux’' mixtures, sold com- 
mercially, arc not as satisfactory as the 
home-made spray (see Spray Leaflet No. 1). 

The stimulation of vigorous growth by 
correct manurial and cultural treatment is 
a necessary part of anv disease-control 
l>rogramme. 

Stem Canker. 

The commonest cause of Stem Canker in 
rose plants in this State is the parasitic 
fungus Couiofhynum fnckclii. The disease 
is also known as “Graft Canker” and “Com- 
mon Cane Canker.” Infection does not 
occur on leaves or blooms. 

The first symptoms are small, pale yellow 
or reddish spots which develop on the bark. 
As the infected areas increase in size and 
age, the colour turns to brown and the bark 
develops cracks and becomes sunken. 

The presence of the fungus may be de- 
tected by the development of numerous tiny, 
black, pin-point structures on the infected 
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areas. These are the fruiting bodies of the 
parasite. Infection can occur through in- 
juries such as thorn punctures, but most 
commonly starts at cuts made during prun- 
ing or flower gathering. In the more resist- 
ant varieties the canker development is 


Stem Canker of the Roae. 

checked where the branch joins the main 
stem, hut in susceptible varieties the canker 
progresses down the stem to the base, killing 
the whole cane and eventually the j^lant. 
Ixisses are also sometimes experienced fol- 
lowing budding. 

C ont r (f I. -- Remove and burn all diseased 
canes, cutting well below the canker. The 
cut surface of the stems may be protected 
with a dab of Bordeaux paint. Cuts should 
be made obliquely and close to the stem or 
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immediately above a bud. Short stubs should 
never be left. 

Crown Gall. 

Crown Gall is a bacterial disease caused 
by a soil inhabiting organism, Agrohacterium 
tumefacicns. It causes gall-like outgrowths 
on the crown.*^ and more rarely on the aerial 
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parts of roses. Infected plants are dwarfed 
and lacking in vitality, and produce few 
flowers. They are best removed and burned. 
Nursery stocks found to be affected should 
be burned. Growers should examine plants 
very carefully for the presence of Crown 
Gall, and should not plant out affected speci- 
mens. 


Lectures Given on Buffalo Fly Control. 


Addresses on methods, of controlling the buffalo 
fly were given tliiring the month of June throughout 
the far north coast .district by Dr. H. G. Belsch- 
ncr, Deputy Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 
This was arranged in collaboration with the Prim- 
ary Producers Union by the Minister for Agricul- 
ture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.^A.) as a means of 
giving as wide publicity as possible to buffalo 
fly control measures in this area where the fly 
was most likely to make its first appearance. 

The Minister, has already had demonstration 
traps erected at Grafton and Wollongbar Experi- 


ment Farms and also on the property of Mr. H. C. 
Pratt, of Murwillumbah. He is now making 
arrangements for a new type of trap to be erected 
at Murwillumbah in order that farmers may have 
an opportunity of observing these traps in opera- 
tion. ♦ 

Close watch is being kept on all developments 
in connection with the buffalo fly menace so that 
the latest information on control measures may 
be made available to slock owners without delay. 


Official Recordings of the Departments Herds 

273 Days Recording completed during April, 1946. 


Name of Cow. 


Mature Cows- 
Fairbolm Molly 4th ... 
Logie Bank Kasral :ird 
Coral Grange Qwen 19th 
Senior a years— 

Grafton Qncen Bess ... 


Mature Cows — 

Wollongbar Valem ia 

Wollongbar Portia 4tli 

Junior 3 years— 1 

Wollongbar Chrysal s .^rd 

Junior 2 years— 

Wollongbar Diana May 2nd ... 


Mature Cows — 

Richmond Wurbler 2nd 

Richmond Norah ^rd 
New England Coliecho 3rd 

New England l>;s«iaia 

Junior 4 years — 

Ws^ga Rosalind ... 
Senior 3 years— 

Wagga Lustre 

Richmond Lass 


Name of Sire. 


Name of Owner 


Australian Illawarra Shorthorn. 


Raleigh Sunray 
Logie Bank Bonnie Boy 
Guardsman of Fairfield 

Cowra Malcolm 


Grafton Experiment Farm 


Guernsey. 


Valentine’s Galore 4th of Wollongbar l^xpeiiment 
Maple Lodge (Imp.). Farm. 

Homestead Vulcan (Imp. „ „ 

U.S.A.). 

May Rose’s Laddie 3rd of „ 

the Masse (Imp.). 

Wollongbar Peacemaker ... „ „ 


Jersey. 


Richmond Standard 

Richmond Nemesis 
Di'eaming Peter (Imp.) 

New England Dreaming 
Prince and. 

Richmond Standard 

New England Peter Boy ... 
Richmond Volunteer 


Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. 

New England F.x’^riment 
Farm. 

Hawkesbury Agrimltural 
College. 


Age at 
Beginning 
of Test, 

Milk. 

: Av. 

Test. 

Butter- 

... 

Yrs. mths. 

lb. 

Vo 

lb. 

7 9 

10 n 

9 4 

11,27^ 

9 .b 34 i 

9,780 

. 3-8 

rt 

423- » 
332*27 

314-20 

2 H 

b, 937-1 

i 3-9 

1 272-48 

1 

f) H 

10 , 40^1 

4-8 

500 07 

10 1 

7 » 48 o 4 

i 

5-3 

397*47 

.3 4 

7,2461 

50 

262*04 

2 4 

5,706 

5 -fi 

331-04 


7 

3 

11,998! 

5*3 

634*3 1 

9 

7 

8,505 

5-0 

42 X‘OZ 

5 

0 

6,606 

4*9 

326-92 

5 

3 

6,642 

4-5 

29783 

4 


7,68r 

5-0 

387-78 

3 

zx 

6,871* 

5-6 

387-79 

3 

7 

7,333 ^ 

4-9 

357x3 


376 
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Auctions 
Next 

And it 18 essential lor a sucressful sale lo 
make sure lhal the clip is most efficiently 
handled. 

SYDNEY or NEWCASTLE 

follow the advice in the illustration above, Winchcombe Carson s work as selling brokers 
is on the highest standard. Skill, determination and energetic work combined with 
the splendid show floors provided in both centres, make top values certain. Write — 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street. Sydney; or 10 Watt Street, Newcastle. 

Branches: Orange, Forbes, Yass, Bovrke, Armidale. 


THE MOWAT COMBINED BLOODLESS 

DOCKING and CASTRATING Instrument. 




N. P. NIELSEN & Co.. 491 Kent Street Sydney. 
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SHEARING WORRIES 

ARE MANY — Avoid This One! 

The worry of shearers bailing-up ** because of unsatisfactory running of the shearing 
machines, and, more particularly, the handpieces. To the shearer the handpiece is of 
greatest importance. It is with this part of the machine that he does his part of the work, 
and he expects to be provided with a shear that will take off the wool as fast as he can 
push it, and without running hot — without frequent adjustments — without excessive 
vibration — without stoppages for repairs — ^without locking. 

IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 

Do your Handpieces measure up to that standard? If they do not, you* re running 
a risk of trouble on the board, with lots of time and the resultant extra cost of a 
loiigerjiliearin2. 

If your Handpieces require attention have them attended to now. If they are much worn 
replace them. The cost of buying Cooper E-B Handpieces guaranteed against all faults 
will be money wisely spent — an insurance against trouble with the shearers, 90% of whom 
have a pronounced preference for the “ E-B.” 



Made and Guaranteed by 

COOPER ENGINEERING 
COMPANY Pn. LTD. 

Cpwnrid Street. Mascot. 

Midi tb Box 39. Mascot. 
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Phenolhiazine in the Treatment of Worm 
Infestation in Domestic Animals. 

B. L. Reid, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer. 

AMONG the more spectacular drugs of the past decade is phenothiazine. Since its 
discovery as an anthelmintic (worm remedy) less than seven years ago, it has become 
the most widely used of all drugs for the removal of internal parasites from farm animals. 
No oAer known anthelmintic removes so many different kinds of parasites from the host 
animals (horses, cattle, sheep, goats and pigs) as does phenothiazine. 

Like all drugs idienothiazine is of beneficial action when used at the specified dosages. 
Above these dosages it acts as a poison. Sickness and death have been reported in all 
classes of Hvestodc as a result of improper medication, but experience has shown that 
undesirable results are rare if phenothiazine is intelligently and properly used. In general, 
horses and pigs are more likely to be affected by phenothiazine poisoning than sheep, 
goats, cattle or fowls, and very young animals seem more prone to toxic effects than 


mature ones, particularly pigs and calves. 

The substance has been known to science 
since 1885, but it was not until 1938 that it 
was tested as a worm treatment — ^in the 
first instance, for the removal of nodule 
worms in pigs. Then followed a period in 
which the drug was tried out for parasitic 
infestation of all the domestic animals with 
such successful and promising results as to 
render it apparently one of the most remark- 
able anthelmintics yet discovered. With 
wider experience, however, certain limita- 
tions to its use have become ai)parent. 

Phenothiazine is liable to change to a 
reddish-coloured substance when exposed 
to the air or after passage through the 
animal body. The urine and milk assume a 
reddish tinge and may stain the skin or 
fleece. This colouration docs not represent 
injury to the animal. This wool stain is 
not removed m scouring the fleece. 

Hones. 

Phenothiazine is 100 per cent efficient in 
the removal of redworms {Strongylus spp.j 
found in the large bowel of the horse. 
These worms are probably the most wide- 
spread and serious of all the worm parasites 
of horses. It also possesses some efficiency 
in the removal of the small stomach worm 
{Trichostrongylus axei). The effect on 
the large roundworm {Ascaris cquorum) 
and the pinworm {Oxyuris equi) is variable, 
and the drug cannot be recommended as an 
efficient remedy for these. Phenothiazine 
has no effect on bots {Gastrophilus sp.), 
tapeworms (Anoplocephala) or the large 
stomach worm (Habronevia megastoma }. 
Phenothiazine and carbon bisulphide have 


been administered together as an effective 
treatment for mixed infections with large 
roundworms, redworms and bots. 

Dosage. — Particular attention should be 
paid to giving the correct dose rate. In 
the past, not a few of the ill-effects noted 
in horses have been traced to faulty com- 
pliance with given dose rates. The most 
generally recommended dosages are as 
follows : — 

Adult heavy horses 25 to 30 grammes. 

Average station hacks . . 20 grammes. 

Ponies 10 to 15 grammes. 

(30 grainnies=i ounce approximately). 

The i:)Owder can be given sprinkled over 
the feed where the horses are fed individu- 
ally; if, however, a number are fed from 
one trough it is recommended that they be 
dosed separately, or be fed individually over 
the period of medication. There is no need 
to give any special previous treatment, such 
as fasting, etc., or to give a purge as with 
some other drugs. A recent recommenda- 
tion has been to divide the dose up into J 
ounce lots and sprinkle this over the feed 
daffy. Thus an adult heavy horse would 
receive i ounce every day for four days. 

Precautions . — 

1. There should be no sign of constipa- 
tion at the time of dosing — the bowels 
should be kept loose by feeding bran or 
green feed in the ration during the period 
of medication. 

2. Animals suffering from anaemia or, 
other debilitating disease should not be 
given the drug. 
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3. Foals are more prone to the poisonous 
effects of the drug than older horses. 

4. Although mares in foal are no more 
subject to poisonous effects than ordinary 
horses, it would be unwise to dose within 
two weeks of foaling. 

Symptoms of Poisoning. — Some hours 
after the drug is given the horse becomes 
uneasy, there is sweating, shivering, high 
temperature, loss of appetite, dullness, 
increased tliirst, collicky pains, hard breath- 
ing, jaundice (seen best in the eye mem- 
branes) and sometimes a brownish dis- 
colourJition of the urine. Death may occur 
within a few days. 

L4ffG£ 5rOM4CU HOPM 



Fif. 1. --Gr»ph of the Level of Large Stomach Worm 
Infeitation ia Sheep Throughout the Year. 

A secondary rise often encountered in the late summer is 
shown by the stippled area. 

Heavy arrows refer to strapetic drenching times ; clear arrows 
rffer to tactical drenching times. 

Sheep. 

Against the troublesome large stomach 
worm or twisted wire worm {Haemonchus 
contorfus) plicnothiazine is virtually lOO 
per cent efficient in removing both mature 
and immature forms. It also holds a unique 
position among sheep worm drenches in its 
highly effective action against the nodule 
worm ( Oesophagostomum columbianumX. 
The efficiency against black scour worms 
( T richostrongylns spp. ) , hookworms 
(Bunostomum tngonocephalum) , small 
brown stomach worms (Ostertagia sp.) and 
the large-mouthed bowel worm (Chabertia 
ovina) is considerable and above that of 
the older bluestone-nicotine drenches. It is 
not effective against tapeworms (Moniesia 
expanse), whipworms (Trichuris sp.) or 
liver fluke (Fasciola hepatica). 

Disadvantages. — This method has several 
disadvantages when used with sheep. 

I. Its cost is high — ^at present prices it 
costs about 4d. per sheep. Thus, it is about 
twelve times more expensive per head than 


older drenches like bluestone-nicotine. On 
this account its use may be restricted to the 
‘"tair' — the poorest tenth of the flock. 
These are usually the sheep which repeatedly 
fail to respond to the bluestone-nicotine 
treatment. 

2. Administration is difficult. The auto- 
matic drenching gun cannot be used and 
drenching is done with a non-automatic 
drenching gun delivering a relatively bulky 
dose of “insoluble” powder. 

3. There is the possibility of fleece stain- 
ing. 

Avoidance of Fleece Staining . — 

W’lien phenothiazine comes in contact 
with wool during drenching a reddish stain 
shows u]) a few days later, turns a brownish 
colour, fades and nearly disappears but 
shows up again as a reddish discolouration 
after scouring. Staining can occur from 
spilling the drench on the sheep in the race, 
also from sheej) wiping their mouths on 
other sheep, from the soiled hands of the 
operator and from the urine on the breech. 

During drenching, care must be taken to 
reduce the amount of staining as far as pos- 
sible. Staining can be largely avoided if 
attention is paid to the following points: — 

1. Rinse the nozzle in water immediately 
after filling the syringe with phenothiazine. 

Suggested arrangements to reduce drip- 
ping where the water container is not used 
are 

(a) recces of cloth tied into the corner 
of the container serve to drain off most of 
the excess suspension. 

{ 6 ^ A piece of felt supported by leather, 
in which several V-cuts are made, ri vetted 
to the top edge of the container, through 
which the nozzle is drawn after filling. 

(c) A piece of inner tube can be stretched 
tightly over the top of the container. In 
the centre is a small hole through which the 
nozzle is drawn after filling, thereby wiping 
off excess fluid. 

2. Wipe the hands periodically on cloths 
etc. 

3. Provide for a large yard behind the 
operator so that sheep can be released into 
it immediately after drenching. Commence 
drenching from the rear of the race and 
turn each sheep back out of the race into the 
yard after drenching. This prevents 
drenched sheep from staining the wool of 
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other sheep through slobbering. Sheej) 
should not be held in the yards for more 
than an hour. 

4. Avoid droving, holding or mustering 
the sheep for the following four days. 

Dosage . — 

For Haemoncuus and Nodule Worm 
the following dose rates are recommended: 


(jrown sheep 20 grammes. 

Sheep 8-12 months .... 15 grammes. 

Sheep 4-8 months .... 10 grammes. 


I'he mo.st ])opular method of administra- 
tion is the drenching of fluid su.spensions. 


Black xour worm 



IKN. fca AW SftT JttL JLT KUC. 30' *»Cr fOt OtC JAif 


Fitf. 2. Graph thowintf the Cycle of Black Scour 

Worm Infeatation in Sheep and Drenchintf Times. 

W ith the brands of phenothiazine now on 
the market, a convenient way of mea.suring 
out the above <losages is as follows: — 

.Idult Shce/^. 

fake 1 ]h. phenothiazine powder, mix to 
a thin paste with water, then add water to 
make a final volume of 25 fluid ounces ( i ^ 4 
pints), ddiis should require ab(Hit 12 fluid 
ounces of water. A dose of i fluid ounce 
will then contain about 20 grammes of 
phenothiazine. 

IVcaiicrs, 

fake I lb. and add water to a final volume 
of 50 fluid ounces (2^ pints). f)nc fluid 
ounce of this mixture will contain 10 
grammes of the drug. Thus 1 lb. powder 
should be sufficient for twenty-five grown 
sheej), thirty eight- to twelve-month-old 
sheep or fifty weaners. 

For Black Scour Worms. — For full 
efficiency against the black scour worm doses 
should be increased so that i lb. powder 
does twenty grown sheep, twenty-five eight- 
to twelve-months-old or forty weaners. 
If the sheep are heavily infested i lb. could 
be used for thirty weaners. 

Administration. — The most convenient 
method of giving phenothiazine at present 
is by means of a non-automatic drenching 


gun, fitted with a non-metal plunger. The 
syringe should be flushed out with water 
l)eriodically, both to allow free action of 
the jjlunger and to rinse the suspension from 
the nozzle to prevent it dripping on to the 
fleece. sei)arate container for both water 
and phenothiazine is thus ])referable. 

J^ltt’oofhiacine in Lick form. — Exi)eri- 
inents liave l>een carried out with regard to 
siij)j)lying jflienothiazine with salt in a lick. 
.Mixtures were made of one i)arl of pheno- 
tbiazine ])()wder with nine parts of granu- 
lar salt, fed in sheltered containers. The 
mixture is available to sheej) at all time.<. 
l/r.der .\iistralian conditions tliis method has 
di.'advantages. Firstly there is no likelihofKl 
of each sheej) consuming an aj)j)roximately 
cijual amount of the lick. Secondly jMieno- 
tbiazine is exj)ensive and it is more 
economical to (Irencli sheej) four times a 
year than to keej) a suj)j)ly of the drug in 
licks before them. Thirdly con.sumption 
of j)henotbiazine in lick form may lead to 
serious discolouration of the wool. 

Poisoning. — Poi.sonous effects in sheej) 
are very rare indeed, and given at the do<e 
rates recommended there is little, if any, 
risk. C'ases have been rejjortcd of 25 j)er 
cent, stillborn lambs and t j)er cent, ewe 
losses from this j)ractice. It is advisable 
not to (Irencli ewes less than one month 
before lambing is due to begin, and 
dangerous to drench ewes within one week 
of lambing. 

HOOULl WOdM 
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Fig. 3.- -Graph showing Monthly Nodule Worm 
Infestation Levels in Sheep, and Drenching Times. 

Goats. 

Phenothiazine is equally as effective for 
goals as for sheep. It is used for the same 
types of worms, at the same dose rates and 
employing the same methods. Doses of up 
to 35 grammes f i i ounces ) can be given 
to large billies with large numbers of worms. 
Poi.sonous effects are, as in sheep, rarely 
seen. It should be remembered that pheno- 
thiazine will turn the milk pink on exposure 
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to air, and therefore milch goats should be 
dry when treated, or else the milk discarded 
if for human use. 

Cattk. 

Results of phenothiazine for cattle are 
comparable with those for sheep. It acts 
with full (8o to lOO per* cent.) efficiency 
against large stomach worms {Haemonchus 
contortus), stomach hair worms {Trichos- 
troygylns axei), the small brown stomach 



worm {Qstertagia ostertagi), and against 
the nodule worm (Bosicola radiatum). It 
possesses lesser and variable effects against 
the hookworm (Bunostomum phleboto- 
mum), against small bowel worms 
(Cooperia sp.) and whipworms (Trie hurts 
spp.), and is non-effective against Tape- 
worms or Flukes (Fasciola hepatica). 

Dosage, — Parasitism to a serious extent 
is usually seen in calves and young animals. 
Dose rates for these animals are at the rate 
of lo grammes (or about ^ ounce) per 
hundredweight body weight. For the small 
brown stomach worm, larger doses up to f 
ounce per hundredweight have been found 
necessary. The dose can be divided into 
four parts and given over a week. No 
definite figures can be given for mature 
cattle, but doses of § ounces per hundred- 
weight liveweig^t have b^ used effectively. 

380 


Administration, — The method is as for 
sheep or the phenothiazine can be given in 
capsules. It should be remembered that 
the milk will be coloured and unfit for 
human use for about four days after treat- 
ment. 

In general harmful or poisonous effects 
are not common in cattle and the drug can 
be safely used within the above dose rates. 
Young animals are more susceptible to 
injurious effects. Cases of opacity of the 
membrane covering the eye, with subsequent 
ulcer formation, have been reported in calves 
in New Zealand from a i ounce dose given 
in two Yi ounce lots over a week. There 
was an accompanying general swelling of 
all the tissues about the eye. Up to 75 per 
cent, of the treated calves became affected, 
but most recovered with no permanent ill 
effects. It is thought that the condition may 
represent a type of light sensitisation 
(similar to that seen in sheep after grazing 
on certain plants). 

Pigt. 

Phenothiazine for pigs can be recom- 
mended only for treatment of the nodule 
worm ( Ocsophagostomum dentatum ) , 
against which it is 90 to 100 per cent, effi- 
cient. Against the large roundworm 
(Ascaris Itiuihricoidcs) , which is probably 



Fitf. 5. —A Simply.cocftructed Device for Wiping 
the Exceec Phenothiecine Snepeneion from the 
Syringe Nosste which is Drawn Through 
the V-shaped Cuts in the Felt after Filling. 

Some such device should be attached to the drench container 
when a seperate water container is not used. 

the most troublesome worm of pigs in this 
State, phenothiazine is of varying and rather 
low efficiency. One recent authority states 
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FOR 



Phenothiazine and ALL 
other sheep drenches are 
administered easily, safely 
and economically with 
Sayers Drenchall and 
Beaconray non - automatic 
Pistolets. 


O Soyers 2-OZ. DRENCHALL (non-automatic) PISTOLET, 
with a smooth, positive lever action and easily-set dose regulator 
marked in 5 c.c. graduations from 0 to 60 c.c. (2 ozs.). Cuts out waste, 
guarantees accuracy. Has only four moving parts. Two inter- 
changeable nozzles are provided . . . one for phenothiazine. bEQ 

© Sayers BEACONRAY (non-automatic) PISTOLET. A 
compact lightweight instrument, graduated for doses up to I oz. 
It has a self-centering, self-expanding piston and is simple ^ 
and speedy Btm 

FOR VACCINATION— use Soyers DRENCH-OR-VAX. Refills 
automatically ... you can SEE the dose In the glass barrel. Prevents 
waste of serums and vaccines. Convertible for drenching — — 
as well, but Is not suitable for phenothiazine Ufl 


AT CHEMISTS AND STORES. IF 
UNOBTAINABLE LOCALLY. WRITE 
STATING RETAILER’S NAME. TO 


SAP. RURAL SERVICE 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY.LTD.. 

53 Macquarie Sfreeh, SYDNEY 




MASTITIS 

t¥/r^ \ 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

dm 


FOLLOW THIS 
SIMPLE ROVTINE 

mNfclnf •ach cow, itarllisa 
I^Ka laat eupt ky immartlng in a 
solution of I.Cl. Sodium Hypo- 
cMorita — Hw racognisad pravan- 
tathra fraatmant for mastitis. 
I.Cl. Sodhim Nypochtorita is ona 
of tha most powarful sterilizino 
agants known, A solution of 
3 tablaspoons par gallon of water 
is 1(KI% affactlra against the 
mastitis bactaria. 

Wash yoor hands thoroughly — > 
dean udders with warm soapy 
water, wipe dry and dip teats in 
I.Cl. Sodium HypocMorita solution 
— your best protection against 
costly mastitis infection. 

Test regularly with the strip cup 
to datact early intection symptoms. 
Sagaagafs hileefad cows and milk 
thM separately. Keep your shed 
floor, yard and approaches well 
raahad and dsalnod. 

I.C.I. SODIUM 
HYPOCHLORITE 

Econamieai to use. 

Does not taint utensils, 
on-poisonous and 100% 
effective, 

ENQUIRE ATYOUR LOCAL BUTTER 
FACTORY OR USUAL SUPPLIER 


SFSP 


0 0 0 0 




sneti/1 





y^ORM INFKTATION — the greatest single 
" cause of flock losses can be controlled with 
I^HENOVIS — the effective gastro- intestinal ' 

woim remedy. PHENOVIS is deadly against MCT k 

large stomach, small intestine, nodule and other j[J43JBpflnlB MMM^flSiBl^ .JwW^y 

gastro-intestinal worms. PHENOVIS contains 
phenothiazine — recommended by the C.S.I.R. 

as the only effective remedy for nodule worm. a . , 

See the label on the container — it gives full Available in 

directions for use with sheep, horses, cattle, | |b, Xj|,g ^ y/., 

RlgitUUdTfadtMark Sag^Utt mvt^hh from 

^ N.S.W. OlMrlbutors- WILCOX MOI^LIN LTD., GRAZCOS LTD 
A N I. C I. A N I M A L R E M E *n v 








Available in 
1 lb. Tim — 7/-; 
7 lb. l ay " 6/8 per lb. 

Freight and postage 
extra. 
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that it removes 70 per cent, of the worms 
in 30 per cent, of jjigs, which seems a fair 
statement of efticiency for the drug. Others 
quote an efficiency of 50 per cent, or 
less. It is ineffective against the migrating 
intermediate stages witltin the young pig. 
Phenothiazine is ineffective for the treatment 
of stomach worms (Asciirops sp.) the 
tliorny-headed worm ( M acme ant horhyn- 
chus hirndinaccous^ or whipworms ( Tricli- 
tiris^ trichnria ) . 

Dosage. — The following dose rates are 
recommended : — 

\\'eight. Dose. 

25 Ih 4 grammes. 

25-50 11 ) 8 grammes. 

50-100 Ih 12 grammes. 

i(x>-2m 11) 20 grammes. 

over 200 11) 30 grammes. 

Administration. - Phenothiazine needs no 
purgative after treatment and no previous 
treatment, although the pigs may be starved 
for one feed beforehand to ensure that they 
are sufliciently hungry t(^ eat all the medi- 
cated fof)d given them. 

Hie drug i> most conveniently given in 
the powder form in the feed, although the 
method has the rlisadvantage that one can- 
not be sure that each pig is receiving the 
correct dosage, c.g., from in.sufficient trough 
space, greedy feeders, etc. Pen up the pigs 
in numbers that can be easily accommodated 
at the trough, in groups roughly equal with 
regard to size and weight. Mix the 
idienothiazine thoroughly with the amount 
of feed it i>> calculated the pigs wall clean 
u]). A half pound of powder at the above 
dose rates will do a])proximately thirty-five 
30 11). pigs ; twenty-five 40 lb. pigs ; or tw'enty 
20 lb. pigs. 

Poisonous sMiiptoms have been reported 
and once again the young are more suscep- 


tible. Symptoms of weakness of the hind 
limbs, oi swelling of the tissues about the 
eye and of o))acity (clouding) of the eye 
membrane coining on 5 to, 10 hours after 
treatment, should indicate that some pigs* 
have received toxic dosages. Premature 
and still births, and small litter numbers 
have been re])orted from dosing pregnant 
sows. "Die percentage thus affected, how- 
ever, is small, and pigs are quite suitable 
subjects for treatment provided due care 
and attention is paid to dose rates. Gross 
overdosing such as may result from 
improper mixing or one pig eating too much 
when group feeding is iiraclised, ma}' 
result in death. 

Poultry. 

Idienothiazine is highly efficient in the 
treatment of caecal worms (Hctcrakis 
gallinae). but is of poor efficiency against 
the roundworm {Ascaridia galli). It is 
inefiective against the other ])oultry worm 
I parasites. 

Dosage. — For adult birds the dose is J/j 
gramme, i.c., about sixty birch' can be treate^l 
to the ounce. For chickens the dose is 
to of a gramme. 

Adniinistration. — Whilst best results are 
obtained by individual treatment with cap- 
sules of the powder, the drug can be incor- 
porated in a dry mash, at the rate of about 
T lb. powder to about i.ooo birds. The 
birds should be starved j)reviously to ensure 
their cleaning up the mash within a few 
hours. 

Birds are relatively insuscej^tible to 
injurious effects and no cases of fatalities 
have been reported. 

Phenothiazine is of no value for the 
treatment of w^orm infestation in dogs or 
cats. 


IneiBcieiit Washing of Utensils— Most Common Cause of Second-grade Cream. 


Of the various causes of second-gtadc and 
“bwder-line” cream there is none so common as 
the contamination resulting from inefficient wash- 
ing of dairy utensils. Such contamination may 
result from:— 

1. Failing to wash up twice daily. 

2. Washing up w-ith cold water, either once or 
twice per day. 

3. Leaving the separator unwashed at night. 


4. Failing to use washing soda to remove grease 
from utensils. 

5. Using objectionable cloths or unclean brushes 
for washing. 

6. Failing to scald thoroughly all utensils.^ 
brushes, etc., after washing. 

7. Failing to wash and scald cans on their 
return from the factory. 

8. Washing up utensils in polluted water— rain- 
water is always preferable. 
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D.D.T. and “666” as Larvicides. 


Experiment with the Primary Sheep Blowfly. 
(Lucilia cuprina) 


G. J. SiiA.NAHAN, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

THE larvae of the primary sheep blowiy (Lacilia cnprioa), are characteristically 
resistant to many standard insecticides, dne to the impermeahle nature of their cnticnlar 
covering. Accordingly, the devdopment of satisfactory contact larvicides has required 
many years of research. . Whilst it la accepted that D.D.T. is ineffective as a contact 
iarvicide, the toxicity of the compound as a stomach poison is perhaps not generally 
realised. In recent experiments by the writer a heavy mortality amongst larvae has 
resulted when small quantities of D.D.T. have been ingested. Furthermore, the toxicity 
of benxene hexachloride (666) to the larvae has also been established. 


'I'he c.xperiment was repeated twice and 
each treatment was reitlicated three times. 
High grade crystalline D.D.T. and 666 
were used for the experiments. The D.D.T. 
material contained 95 pt‘r cent. |^ara-para- 
isonier, whilst the benzene hexachloride had 
a 13 jjer cent, gamma isomer content. 

Details of the Experimeiit. 

The required weight of the insecticide in 
crystalline form at a given concentration 
on a weight for weight basis was thoroughly 
mixed with 25 gram .samples of findy 
chopped liver. Twenty partially-fed third 
instar larvae were then placed into prepared 
cavities in the liver. Each sample was then 
put into a jar (capacity approximately 
800 millilitres) and covered by a screw-top 
lid with a wire gauze centre. The jars were 
i'ept at 75 deg. Fahr, in an incubator, with 
high humidity, for the first 24 hours. After 
this period the jars were maintained at 
room temperature for a similar time. This 
plan was adopted owing to inadequate in- 
cubator space. 

The liver was thoroughly searched for 
larvae after 48 hours. All larvae were then 
taken from the test jars, placed in small 
containers and transferred to the incubator. 

The accompanying table shows the effect 
of D.D.T. and 666 upon Lncilia cuprina 
larvae. 


ConclQiions and Conunentsv 

I. — D.D.T. at 0.5 per cent, and o.i per 
cent, concentration (W/W) is toxic to third 
instar larvai^ of Lucilia cuprina. 


j. — 666 at O.I per cent, concentration is 
also toxic to the lar\ac. 

3. — Since D.D.l'. ajjpears to have no 
effect as a contact Iarvicide. its toxicity in 
these experiments may he attributed to its 
action a.s a stomach poison. 

4. — Whether the 666 acted as a stomach 
poison is not clear, hut experiments to de- 
termine its mode of action suggest that this 
chemical is an extremely effective contact 
insecticide. 

'rABLE of Results. 


. Tent ntaer I arval PtTrfntaiie of Larvae 

I Mor,..i,v Ar hours. 


and 


lion. 

jExpcrimuni 

1 II xppriment i Hxperiment 

1 11 ! I 

1 Ex|>eriiiiciil 

I " 

D.D.T. 

«'5 

per cent. 

i j 

80 ^ 

1 

! 92 

1 

90 

I 

D.D.T. 

o-i 

per cent. 

66 

70 

90 J 

86 

666 

O' I 

per cent. 

75 

75 

95 

1 

f 88 

Control. 

8 

4 

1 

8 

12 


A statement giving further details of this 
work will be published later. These results 
pe presented for the information of tho^e 
interested who may be conducting investi- 
gations on similar lines. 
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Wintering on a Sunny Hilifide. 


Apiary Notes. 

\\'. A. Goodacre, Senior Apiary Instructor. 

BEEKEEPING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

An Interesting Book with Lessons for Apiarists To-day. 

TO satisfy fully an interest in the study of apiculture^ it is necessary to go further than 
to concentrate on the modern literature — that deaKng with beekeeping since the intro- 
duction of frame hives, made available by the Rev. Dzierzon in 1848 and further improved 
and made workable by the Rev. L. L. Langstroth of the United States of America, the 
latter often known as the 'Tather of. Modern Beekeeping.’^ Since very ancient times 
man has been interested in the life history of bees and has recordedl his observations. 

We may, with great interest, study the valuable contribution to apiculture made 
by Charles Butler in the sixteenth century. It was about this time that something definite 
was established concerning the sex of bees and more prominence was given to the 
fascinating study of their natural history. 

A Photographic Copy Made. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. J. Stephen- 
son of Killara, Sydney, for making avail- 
able some interesting publications compiled 
centuries ago. Among these is Mr. Charles 
Butler’s book. *The Femini* Monarchi’ or 
the Histori of Bee’s.” Mr. Stephenson was 
successful, through the co-operation of a 
friend in Scotland, in securing a photograph 
of each page, and when Mr. Stephenson 
made full plate size enlargements from the 
films, this interesting and rare work was 
made available to me for perusal. 
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Scope of the Obtervations. 

A copy of a section of the title page is. 
given hereunder. It indicates the extent 
of the observations made by Mr. Butler 
and together with the extracts quoted later, 
provkles an example of typical sixteenth 
century luiglish. Note that in certain 
instances the letter “f” is used in place of 
a character similar to 'T” used in times, 
j^ast instead of the letter ‘"s”, as in the words 
tweet (swxet) and arifing (arising), and 
that “d” is often used for 'Th,” as in dent 
(them) — and there arc other variations 
which are, however, easily followed. 
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THE 

FEMlNr MONARCIir 
OR 

THE HISTORY 
OF BEE’S. 

• Shewing 

Their admirable Natur’, and Fropertis’; 
Their Generation and Colonis ; 

Their Government, loyalti, art, induftrr, 
Enimi’s, Wars, Magnanimiti, 
together 

With the right Ordering of deni from 
tim* to tim’ and the fweet’ Profit 
arifing . thereof. 

Written out of I'Zxperienc’ by 
CHARLES RUTLF.R, Magd. 
OXFORD 

Printed by William Turner, for de 
Author. M.P.C. XXX1\\ 

In some brief comments on Mr. Butler’s 
work it is interesting to show that, although 
he o})erated the old skep hive of the time — 
in which any oliservatioii must have proved 
extremely difficult — he made very valuable 



A Priniitive Apitry in Cyprus. 


additions to the science of bee culture and 
stimulated interest in the subject. 

Same of the Obsenratioiu Made. 

In writing about the presence of more 
than one queen in a hive, whether '‘Princes” 
as referring to virgins having issued with 
a swarm, or when two swarms are hived 
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together, Mr. Butler gives the following 
information : — 

“But if dey hav* many Princes, (as wen 
two fiy’ away wit on’ fwarm, or wen two 
fwarms ar hived togeder) dey will not 
be qiet til on’ of deni be cafsiered: wie 
fom tim’ dey bring doun dat eevning to de 
mantle, V. wer’ you may find’ her covered 
wit a little heap of Bee's oder wif’ de next 
day dey carri her foort’ eider ded or dedly 
wounded.” 

Continuing he makes reference to hav- 
ing returned a condemned queen to the 
hive, but she was later brought forth slain, 
and laid before the hive door. 

Mr. Ihitler also gives some interesting 
information concerning the rights of owner- 
ship of a swarm of bees. He writes — “The 
ancienc’ Law of Criftendom permittet you 
to piirfu' dem wedesfoever, for de recoveri 
of your own. But foomlim' dey fli’ to faft, 
aiui fo far; you muft bee content to leav 
dem, hajily to dc hapiw finder. Imji* wen 
you hav’ loft de figt and hearing of dem, 
you hav’ loft all rigt and ])roperti in dem.” 

Many extracts of a similar nature to the 
above could be made from this ]) 0 ok in 
relation to subjects of particular interest 
at the jjresent time. The author refers to 
the particular care necessary in the prepara- 
tion of hive material and the need to com- 
plete this work during the winter-time. 
The .same applies to pre.senl day bee-farmers 
as it did with the old limes in ])reparing 
skep hives. 

In feeding bees, reference is made to 
)X)uring thinned-down honey into a piece 
of comb to act as a feeder. 1diis is quite 
a common practice to-day when feeding 
sugar syrup in small aj)iaries, but is much 
simplified, of course, as combs are built in 
frames convenient for h.and1ing and 
replacing in hives. 

There was little migratory bee-farming 
in those days, but on occasions it was 
necessary to move bees. Mr. Butler refers 
to the placing of a mantle over the hive 
and tying it securely with string. Possibly 
the “mantle” referred to was somewhat 
similar to a sheet of hes.sian which would 
be porous enough to provide ventilation. 
Robbing raids by bees on weak colonies 
caused some trouble in Mr. Butler’s day^ 
and he recommended that the entrance to 
weak stocks be reduced in size to give them 
a better chance of defending their stores. 
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Beekeeping it an Ancient Indnttry. 

The life history of the bee was of course, 
the subject of writings long before the six- 
teenth century. \'irgil and other great 
writers in their day made valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature on apiculture. How- 
•ever, some of these great writers of ancient 
times were led astray by accepting the views 
'of old beekeepers of the time — and some of 
the views accepted, as in Virgil’s case, were 
rather fantastic. Nevertheless, a great deal 
'of enjoyment can be gained and something 
can be learned often enough from their 
works. The importance of beekeeping in 
the national economy — the value of honey 
as a food for its medicinal properties, and 
for the making of beverages, etc. — in 
ancient times, makes particularly interest- 
ing reading. Old Egyptian history makes 
reference to bees being moved along the 
Nile River by l)oat,. and in places in that 
‘C(jiintrv and in Cyprus, beekeepers may be 
found at the present time using the same 
old barrel-type hives as employed by the 
ancients, probably before the pyramids were 
built. 


Assistance to Queen Bee following 
Mating. 

AN observation of considerable interest to bee- 
keepers was recently made by Mr. E. W . 
Rol^rtson of Cbatswood, near Sydney. It is the 
first record, in the writer^s experience in which 
it has been observed that a queen bee was 
affected by obstruction .fol!owing mating, and 
was assisted out of her difficulty. 

Mr. Robertson reports having noticed 
a queen bee return to one of bis hives 
showing evidence that she had been success- 
ful in mating with a drone on her wedding 
flight. It i.s usual for the evidence of sue- 


Farm Improvement 

That the axe lias been far too indiscriminately 
ised in the process of Australian land settlement 
is gradually being recognised, and an increasing 
number of inquiries are being received concern- 
ing the improvement of farm properties by tree 
planting. 

Farmers and pastoralists are urged to take 
full advantage of the now approaching planting 
season. In proportion to the time, money and 
labour expended, there is no investment more 
profitable than the planting of a tree, and a few 
well placed plantings, this winter for shade, shel- 


cessful mating — the organ of the drone — 
Ut be removed from the queen s bod\ within 
lo to 15 minutes; this has been observed 
on previous occasions by Mr. Robertson. 
However, in this particular in.stance the 
dueen failed to dislodge the remnants of 
the organ, and it was still in her body after^ 
three days. 

Mr. Robertson thei' deckled to assist the 
queen by withdrawing the obstruction, 
which after a pull on the protruding thread- 
like section came away with a definite snap. 
Such a firm pull was necessary that the 
abdomen of the queen was greatly extended, 
and Mr. Robertson thought that she would 
be permanently injured. However, the queen 
commenced laying in three days’ time. An 
inspection of the hive after three weeks 
revealed that the colony flesired to su])erscde 



Mr. E. W. Robertson at Work in His Apiary. 


tlie queen, two supersedure queen cells 
being discovered on the brood. Following 
removal of these cells, two further attempts 
were made to supersede the queen, and then 
the colony settled down. The queen has 
been laying well and has built up the colony 
ill strength. 


by Tree Planting. 

ter, ornament or other i)urpose will be recog- 
nised as having been well worth w’hile in time 
to come. 

The best montlis for tree planting are from 
May to Augu.st. Full directions for this t)pera- 
tion are given in “Trees on the Farm” (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 167), which contains also a quantity 
of useful information on the subject of trees 
generally. It is obtainable from the Department 
of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, price 
IS. 2d. (postage included). 
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Invest igation into Veterinary Research Methods. 

Departmental Officer Proceeding Overseas. 


Mr. G. Edgar, Veterinary Research Officer at 
Glenfiekl Research Station, will leave shortly for 
South Africa, Great Britain, and possibly Russia, 
Canada, U.S.A. and New Zealand to investigate 
overseas methods of veterinary research and 
disease control. 

This was announced l)y the Minister for Agricul- 
ture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), who said 
that Mr. Edgar would be away about six months. 
Arrangements had been made for him to travel by 
air to South Africa and Great Britain in order to 
allow the maximum time for investigation in those 
countries. 

Onderstepoort, famous research station of the 
South African Veterinary Services, would be 
visited. Mr. Edgar would then proceed to Great 
Britain to attend conferences of the Imperial 


Bureau on matters dealing with animal health, 
and return to Australia via America and New 
Zealand. During these visits, Mr. Edgar would 
discuss with the veterinary authorities in the vari- 
ous countries the latest methods of research into 
animal diseases, and would also secure information 
on the control of those diseases. Particular atten- 
tion would, naturally, be paid to those diseases 
which were found in Australia and also in the 
countries visited. 

‘T am sure,” added the Minister, ‘‘that visits 
by scientific officers of this State to other countries 
must be of considerable benefit to the State gen- 
erally. They also provide an opportunity of in- 
forming the authorities in other countries of the 
work done here and, in this case, of the general 
situation regarding livestock and live.stock diseases 
in Australia.” 


Campaign Against Pleuro-Pneiunonia. 

Control Over Queensland Cattle Entering N.S.W. 


A REMiNDKR coiiccriiing the regulations relative 
to the control of plcuro-pneumonia and the move- 
ment of cattle is is ued by Mr. Max Henry, Chief 
of the Division of Animal Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Attention is directed 
to the fact that a pastoral company was fined £20 
at Morcc recently for a breach of the regulations 
under the vStock Diseases Act dealing with the 
movement of cattle across the Northern Districts 
Quarantine Line. This line runs aloir^ the south- 
ern boundaries of the Tentcrfield, Warialda, 
Morce, Walgett, Brewarrina, Bourkc, Wanaaring 
and Milparinka Pa.stures Protection District.s. 

It is pointed out that for the movement of 
recently introduced Queensland cattle which have 
been less than three months in New South Wales 


north of this line into any other part of the 
State it is necessary to obtain a permit from the 
inspector of stock in the district in which the 
cattle are situated. This action is required as a 
safeguard against the spread of pleuro-pneumonia 
contagiosa. It is necessary to maintain supervision 
over these cattle because practically every out- 
break of pleuro-pneumonia which occurs nowa- 
days in New South Wales is associated with cattle 
from Queensland. 

Stock-owners and agents who are dealing with 
the movement of these cattle southwards, except 
by train for immediate slaughter at Homebush and 
Newcastle abattoirs, are warned of the importance 
of first ensuring that the abovementioned require- 
ments are observed. 


Marketing Scale-infested Citrus is an Offence. 


ScALE-infested fruit is being offered for sale far 
too frequently in the markets and elsewhere, 
according to reports which have been received by 
the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A.). 

In drawing attention to the matter, the Minis- 
ter painted out that it was an offence under the 
Plant Diseases Act to consign scale-infested fruit 
for sale. Further, the presence of scale on fruit 
which was being marketed was an indication that 
control measures were not being carried out by 
some orchardists. Mr. Graham said that growers 
were required to eradicate scale in the orchard 
by fumigation or by spraying. If they were in 
any doubt as to the proper procedure they should 
get into touch with the local fruit inspector, who 
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would be only too glad to furnish them with 
advice. 

Mr. Graham mentioned that while the exigencies 
of the war period warranted some measure of tole- 
ration in regard to marketing of scale-infested 
fruit, due to .shortage of labour and difficulty of 
obtaining fumigation and spraying materials, the 
position had now improved considerably, and, 
therefore, growers should be in a position to take 
adequate measures to control scale. 

The Minister added that if scale-infested fruit 
was found in the markets there was no alterna- 
tive but to prevent its sale until it had been- 
fumigated at the expense of the grower, and, 
moreover, that would not free the grower from 
liability for the offence. 
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biternationol Harvester 
Equipment for 
Dairy Farmers 


MILKING MACHINES 


You’ll save time and labour, and increase your 
cheques for milk and cream when you use an 
International Milkinp: Machine. There’s a size 
to suit your herd. Note these features con- 
tributinff to efficient performance: Rotary 
Vacuum Pump; Automatic Milk Releaser; 
Adjustable Pulsators over each bail; Strong 
compact claws; Rubber mouthed Teat Cups 
with soft rubber inflations; Easily cleaned milk 
and air pipes with slip-on type fittings .... 
Ask for quotation for a complete installation to 
suit your shed requirements. 

« HI ^ . HI M M ‘'Ideal” 3 h.p. kerosene 
M III 11 M IV w 9 engines for pumping 
water, sawing wood, operating milkers, 
separators, feed grinders, etc. Dependable, 
easy to start, economical. 

INTERNATIONAL NARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(lMCOnf»OnATKO IN VICTOniA) 

RRANCNE8 IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES 


S well as shed equipment, the International Harvester 
range provides a full range of field equipment, 
including tractors, ploughs, harrows, fertilizer dis- 
tributors, hay rakes, hay presses and balers. 
Full information obtainable from your nearest 
International Harvester Agent. 

CREAM SEPARATORS 

Easy to turn, wash and handle. Unequalled 
for close skimming. Improved design of bowl 
enables you to obtain any desired density of 
cream up to 75 per cent test. Equipped with 
automatic splash oiling and uniciue oil clarifier. 
McCormick-Deering Separators are available 
in sizes; — 50, 75, 

100 and 125 gals. 


per hour. 



"Ideal” a h.p. kerosene 
enKtne 


See Your Nearest International Harvester Agent 


Internattonal milkmy^ uunhttiex 
milk coufs uaiurally, rapidly, 
quietly, efficiently. In every 
detail you will oh\erie ad- 
vanced design, as well as 
higheu grade workmanship 
and materials. 



ThI* Siimbol Means< "Product of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER" 
It Is the Mark of 0 UAL I TV and EXPERIENCE... 
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Imperial 


i 


♦BOVINA: Guaranteed Analysis-Minimum 47% Proteins. 
Minimum 30% Minerals (as ash). Minimum Fat 9%. This product 

h a stock lick within the meaning of the Control of Stock Foods and Remedies Order. 

♦MEATMEAL: Guaranteed Analysis-Minimum Protein 
60%, Minimum Fat 9%, Mineral (as ash) 12%. 


OBTAINABLE FROM: 

RIVERSTONE W. ANGLISS A Y/. ANGLISS A REOBANK MEAT 
MEATCO, PTY. CO.|AUST.)PTY. CO. (AUST.) PTY. WORKS PTY. 


LTD. 

SOCofuMlISt. 

Sydwy 


CTO. 

13.19 Grofe Sf. 
AdtUidt 


LTD. 

42 BourU St. 
M«lbeurn« 


WORKS PTY. 
LTD. 

Stenity St. 
Sth. Briib«ne 


CENTRAL W. ANGLISS S> 
QUEENSLAND qq fAUST.) PTY 
MEAT EXPORT 


CO. 

L«k«i Crtfl 
Reeich«mpton 


LTD. 

54 Bmb«ne St. 
L«une«tton 


REED 

LACKS 


forjn 


ETTER 

EEF 


‘*The Breed with a Record” 

Start a herd of these good Blacks and find out how 
profitable they can be for you. 

GRAFTON ABERDEEN ANGUS STUD 


For particulars of Sale Stock apply : 

Nanager, Under Secretary and Director, 

Experiment Farm, or Department of Agriculture, 

' GRAFTON, Box 36A, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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EGG PRODUCTION COSTS. 

CURING the year just concluded there was a sharp increase in the cost of feeding poultry^ 
due to the restricted amount of wheat available, which necessitated the use of, more costly 
cereals as substitutes; and although mill offals were more plentiful, the supplies were not 
adequate and the deficiency had to be made up with wheatmeal and other meals at higher 
cost. Thus it is estimated that the average cost of feeding on commercial farms has 
risen from 8s. 6d. per bird last year to 9s. this year. 


The estimated co.st of producing eggs for 
•the year ending 30th June, 1946, is shown 
l-hereunder : — 

i s. (1. 

Interest on land (5 acres at £()0 per 

acre) at 3 per cenc 15 o o 

Interest on buildings and plant 

(£'8oo) at 5 per cent ... 40 o o 

Depreciation on buildings and 

plant (;^8oo) at 3 per cent. ... 24 o <> 

Maintenance costs ... ... ... 25 o o 

Cost of feeding 1.000 layers at 9S. 450 o o 

Purcha.se of 750 pullet chicks at 

;£6/~/- per 100 t 5 o o 

Municipal or Shire rates, water 

rates, and excess water ... 25 o o 

Incidental expenses, vaccination, 

etc 15 o o 

Labour allowance 413 o o 

Marketing costs (freights or cartage, 
control fund deductions, hand- 
ling charges) 162 10 o 

Cost of producing 12,000 

doz. eggs o 

Cost per dozen . . , 2s. o* 29d. 

The costs are the same as last year, except 
^he item for feeding which shows an increase 
£25. 


Labour costs are based upon an amount 
of £6 los. per week for the farmer, plus 
£75 for casual labour to cover week-end 
work and assistance during holidays or in 
the case of sickness. 

It will be noted that no amount is shown 
for co.^t of rearing chickens, as it is con- 
sidered that this would be adequately covered 
by the returns for sale of hens during the 
year. 

11ie basis of production adopted is 12 
dozen eggs per hen per ininum, but owing 
to fre(|uent changes in feeding it is doubtful 
if this figure has been maintained during the 
year, and any reduction in this respect would 
further affect the cost of production. 

The Return to the Farmer. 

.Vn analysis* of the figures shows that the 
cost of producing eggs for 1945-1946 works 
out at 2s. o.29d. per dozen, while the aver- 
age gross price paid to producers over the 
same period for eggs of all grades was 
approximately is. 8d. per dozen, which 
shows a loss of 4j4d. per dozen or £212 
10s. on the year's operations. This brings 
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the net income to tlie fanner dow i to £200 employed, instead of £413 allowed in the 
for his own labour and any casual labour estimate. 


Marketing Quality Eggs. 


IN the March issue of these ^^Notes^, some good 
advice on the handling of eggs was reprinted 
from the literature issued by the Poultnr and 
Egg National Board, Chicago, U.S^., in its 
campaign to increase the consumption of eggs 
and poultry. 

Some further extracts from an article written 
by C. E. Rohde, formerly Extension Poultrjrman, 
University of Mbsouri, and distributed by Egg 
and Pon^ National Board are given hereunder, 
and in view of the approaching flush season of 
production when every effort should be made to 
produce the highest quality egg for export and 
cold storage, poultry farmers should heed the 
advice given. 

*The often-repeated statements, about the 
important and essential nutritive values of 
eggs may seem almost trite to poultry pro- 
ducers, but the poultry industry must con- 
tinually strive to increase the consumer's 
appreciation of these important facts. This 
is necessary in order to develop additional 
demand, based on the significant and almost 
indispensable place of eggs in the diet. 

“To do otherwise will only result in a 
rather poor gamble concerning the possibility 
of maintaining egg consumption at the higli 
level attained during recent years. A con- 
sumer educational and sales promotion pro- 
gramme is indispensable, but it must be 
supported by a quality product that actually 
results in consumer satisfaction. It is simply 
another example of tlie time-worn statement 
— Tt pays to advertise — if you can deliver 
the goods.' 

“Consumers think and react in terms of 
the eggs they are eating at the moment. 
No amount of honest praise for eggs as an 
important healthful food can offset the 
immediate and far-too-lasting reaction to a 
poor quality, off-flavoured egg which is the 
consumer's immediate concern. 

Mamlniii Quality to Increase Consumer 
Saks. 

“It is sound business for the poultry 
industry to ittempt, through advertising, to 
lift eggs oiit of tnie class of a price-bought 
staple food, be&tise as the food value of 
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egg* becomes more widely recognised, then 
larger quantities can be sold and used with 
a consequent improvement in the general 
level of national nutrition. However, in the 
final analysis, the American public buys a 
food j>roduct like eggs, fruits or certain 
types of dairy products, because of the 
pleasure derived from its use rather than 
because of a primary consideration of its 
health or nutritional value. 

“War-time rationing of some food items 
enables poultry raisers to obtain a somewhat 
large ])ercentage of the consumer's food 
dollar. However, in far too many instances, 
the quality of the eggs jmrehased is not of 
a standard that aids in developing food 
habits that involve greater use of eggs, based 
purely and simply on their taste and eye 
appeal. 

“Maintenance and possibly an increase in 
post-v/ar egg consumption will be greatly 
influenced by the quality considerations. It 
is time now for jjroducers and handlers 
alike to work more closely on a sound pro- 
gramme of producing and marketing better 
quality eggs 

Graded Buying is an Incentive. 

“Graded buying on the basis of uniform 
standards for individual eggs is a first re- 
quirement for quality improvement, because 
this step provides an immediate price incen- 
tive. O])viously, this requires the co-opera- 
tive effort of both producers and buyers, and 
graded buying alone is not sufficient unless 
the purchaser has cool liolding facilities 
available to protect the quality of the eggs 
he buys. In the final analysis, the consumer 
price determines the amount of money pro- 
dticers can obtain. Unnecessary deteriora^ 
tion in quality during the marketing proces.s 
must be avoided if producer price incentive 
is to be maintained. 

Producer Job Not Difiicnlt 

Temperature and^ time are the two most 
important considerations in maintaining egg 
quality. Practically all eggs are of excellent 
quality when they are produced. It is true, 
of course, that differences in rations will 
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result in the production of eggs with varia- 
tion in yolk colour as between flocks and 
individual birds-, dependent upon the 
amounts of green feed, yellow corn and 
green feed substitutes, such as alfalfa meal, 
available. However, assuming that the 
lations supplied are nutritionally adequate, 
the eggs produced will have firm, upstanding 
yolks and a reasonably high percentage of 
thick white, which are the quality charac- 
teristics of freshly-laid eggs that must be 
protected to ensure consumer satisfaction 
in their use. 

“The single, most important factor in 
maintaining this quality is prompt cooling to 
remove body heat and to avoid exposure to 
high temperatures that cause a breakdown 
of the thick white, further thinning of the 
thin albumen, and a flattening of the yolk. 

''Since prompt cooling is so important, it 
is necessary to gather eggs at least three 
times each day: twice during the morning, 
or at lo oV^ock and noon-time, and again 
about mid-afternoon. Eggs that are per- 
mitted to remain in the nest all day deterior- 
ate as much in that brief period as in three 
or four days at ordinary room temperatures. 
Such eggs, when bought on a graded basis, 
are actually worth 3c. to 5c. less per dozen 
than eggs that are promptly cooled to pro- 
tect their freshly laid quality. 

“Less labour is required if the eggs are 
gathered in a wire egg basket. In any 
event, the eggs should be immediately placed 
in a cool cellar or basement, spread out in 
a wire bottom tray, or left in a wire basket 
which permits much more rapid cooling. 
Actual casing of the eggs, under most farm 
conditions, should be delayed until the 
following morning, to be sure they are 
thoroughly cooled. Eggs that are cased 
within a short time after they are produced 
are in effect sealed in insulated compartments 
which prevent rapid cooling and tend to 
defeat the purpose of frequent gathering. 

Air Cell Siie Indicates the Age. 

‘‘One other factor in quality maintenance 
that is closely related to temperature is 
humidity. In present egg-grading standards, 
quality is, in part, determined by the size of 
tne air cell which is normally located in the 
large end of the egg. Tliis air cell results 


from a shrinking of the shell’s contents as 
it is cooled. In a freshly-laid egg, it is 
normally about the size of a dime and less 
than % inch in depth. Any evaporation 
that occurs through the shell results in 
enlargement of the air cell, and its size is 
used as an indicator of age. The moisture 
content of the air in the place used for 
cooling and holding che eggs pending sale, 
should, consequently, be relatively high to 
prevent undue air cell enlargement . . . 

“Speed is the other really important con- 
sideration in marketing. It has been accur- 
ately said that ‘eggs are milk' — that they 
should receive the same careful handling 
and .speedy distribution to consumers that 
milk requires. The time element is not as 
.short, but insofar as practicable, eggs should 
be marketed twice each v/eek. Buyers who 
purchase on a graded basis normally have 
more efficient cool holding facilities. 


Other Price Factors in Graded Quality. 

“Present-day food merchandising requires 
products that are attractively packaged and 
pos.sess eye appeal. Soiled or dirty eggs 
are definitely lacking in this essential, and 
market experience indicates that such eggs, 
despite good interior quality, sell for about 
4c. or 3c. less per dozen. 

“Fortunately, the frequent gathering 
necessary to protect interior quality aids in 
clean egg production, because they are re- 
moved from the nest often enough to pre- 
vent undue breakage and the hens have less 
opportunity to soil them. Plenty of litter 
on the floor, an adequate number of nests, 
and clean nesting material are also import- 
ant. Flock confinement until noon or mid- 
afternoon, especially in wet weather, i^s also 
desirable, and the confinement practice, in 
constant use, also aids in getting higher pro- 
duction and more uniform interior quality, 
particularly with respect to yolk colour. 

“Soiled eggs can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth containing a small quantity of any 
ordinary kitchen scouring powder. Use of 
vinegar water or similar solutions should 
be avoided because they impart undesirable 
flavour to the eggs. Any egg that is washed 
should be thoroughly dry before casing." 
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FEEDS and FEEDING NOTES. 


Contributed by 

The Division of Animal Industry 


How Much Hay or Chaff Should Cattle Be Fed ? 

MOST dairymen have probably at some time, when hand feeding, asked themselves how 
much hay or chaff they should give their cattle. They have probably asked themselves 
how much hay or chaff the cattie can. handle^ how little they can do on, and what is 
the most economic method of feeding— a lot of roughage or a little roughage. 


The answers to these questions are of 
(iehnite ])ractical importance when hand 
feeding:'. For example, a farmer who had 
recently taken over a Metropolitan dairy 
approached the Dei)artment and said that, 
while his cows were prcxlucing well and he 
thought he was feeding well, his feed bills 
took most of his milk cheques, ^^'hat was 
wrong ? 

Consideration of the ration being fed 
(juickly showed the reason. Tlie ration was 
aj)]>roxiniately — 

Lucerne hay . . . . . . 22 lb. 

Concentrate . . . . . . 8 lb. 

'fhe cattle were averaging 3 gallons per 
head ])er day. The co.sl of the ration was 
as follows : — 

Cost of Amouni 

Feed per Fed 

ton. Cost per lb. lb. Cost. 
Lucerne hay ... £10 approx, id. 22 226. 

Concentrates ... £H approx, id. 8 8 d. 

Total ... ... ... ... ^od. 

Approximate cost of feed per gallon — lod. 

The roughage was the greater part of the 
weight and the greater part of the cost of 
the ration. Did the roughage provide a 
proportionate amount of the food value of 
the ration? In other words, was a food 
unit in the roughage as cheap as a food unit 
in the concentrate ? Investigation showed 
that food units in the roughage were 
extremely expensive. 

Food U nit Value Cost per Cost per 
per 100 lb. ton. Food Unit 
Lucerne hay .. . 40 f 10 Approx. 3d, 

Concentrates... 70 ^ f4d. 

390 


That is, food units in the roughage wen. 
costing twice as much as food units in the 
concentrates. 

The dairy farmer was advised to cut tht‘ 
lucerne hay down to about 10 lb. ])er da} 
and increase his concentrate allowance up 
to about 14 lb. per day. This reduced his 
feeding cost to about 8d. per gallon — a 20 
per cent, reduction in feeding cost. 

It can be taken as a general rule tliat 
wdiere roughage — that is, hay or chaff — is 
bought, it is a niucli dearer source of friod 
matter than concentrates, and should onl\ 
be fed in limited amounts. That is, in 
amounts sufficient 10 provide some roughage ■ 
in the ration. 

Where roughage is grown on the farm, 
the advisability of feeding large or small 
amounts of rougdiage must depend on tlu 
cost of production of the roughage, and 
the price or cost of production of concen- 
trates. If lucerne hay can be produced 
cheaply, such as at £3 per ton, or silage 
produced at £1 per ton, these roughages 
will be cheaper sources of food matter than 
concentrates at u.sual prices, and it would 
pa\' when hand feeding to give a full feed‘ 
of roughage and only limited amounts of 
concentrates. 

To Stimmnrise, When feeding bought 
hay or chaff, feed only a small amount, say 
10 11). per head, or even less. 

Where roughages are honie-grow’n and 
cheaply produced, most economic results wdll 
be obtained by feeding large amounts of * 
roughage ( 20 lb. or more of hay or chaff, or - 
60 11). of silage where no grazing is available)* 
and feeding only limited concentrates. 
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for rearing 

OALVES 

WITHOUT 

L. . ^,j WHOLE MILK 


Contains: — Wheat Pollard, Maize Oil Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, Powdered Milk, 


Analysis : — Protein 

Mutton Bird Oil, etc. 
20.239^ 

(Whole milk 

Fat 

13.13% 

contains 28.1 

Fibre . . 

5.75% 

Protein) 


Directions: — For calves in poor condition and showing tendency to Scour commence feeding by adding 
one teaspoonful VETAMAC ’ Calf hood to each feed of skim milk and stir in thoroughly > After 
several days, gradually increase quantity so that within about ten days the full amount of two table- 
spoonsful per feed is being given. Healthy Calves may be given the full quantity at commencement. 
If Skim Milk not available, give three to four tablespoonsful as a gruel mixed with about I pt. boiling water. 
No new Milk required, but if new milk is used, this should be diluted with an equal quantity of w^ater 
(at blood heat) and two tablespoonsful “ VETAM.AC " Calf Food added. 

50-lb. Bags — Price 22/-. 

Obtainable from all Storekeep rs or direct from 

Stock Service Department, 

A. H. McDonald & company. 

Branches all States. 116 CHALMERS ST.. SYDNEY. 



'The Brand for the Man on the Land' 


EEU 


Beffii. Trailp Afark 

For more than 50 years Smith Copeland & Co. have 
been supplying canvas goods of quality and value to 
the man on the land. Their famous “ABERDEEN” 
brand is today a guarantee of good material, 
conscientious workmanship and long life. 

HORSE AND COW RUGS 
TARPAULINS — HAY STACK COVERS 
FRUIT-PICKING BAGS 
FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
‘ABERDEEN" Patent FILTER WATER BAGS 


Stocks of D«D«T« available 

One-callon tins of the famous insecticide, D.D.T. (four per 
cent.), ready for immediate use. 16/3 per tin, plus freight. 


For further \ 

Information, call, write ^ 
or phone ^ 

SMITH > 

COPELAND \ 
& Co. Ply. Ltd. ^ 
33 Regent St. ^ 

Sydney X 
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AVAILABLE FROM 


THE RURAL BANK 

Rural Loans 
Personal Loans 
Advances for Homes 
Lellers of Credit Issued 
Interest Bearing Fixed Deposits 
G( Mieral Inquiries Answered 
(^lieque Accounts Opened 
Safe Custody Service 
Bills Discounted 



OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

/fciaci Office: Marlin Place, Sydiu’v, N.SAN’. 
Comumsioners: C. R. McKerlhan (PreaUienlj, //. Rogers, P, Kearns. 


KT — 

/'I 




V siwiNG you 
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T uber cle-free H erds. 

Thb following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
tcheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

28 

12/10/46, 

129 

16/10/46. 

40 

13/4/47. 

39 

21/7/47. 

121 

30/6/47. 

88 

i ^ fi / A 7 ‘ . 

25 


85 

23/7/47. 

I 53 

9 / 71 a 6 . 

64 

1 / 3 / A 7 . 

29 

3 / 3 / A 7 . 

173 

^ 7 hfA ^- 

3X 

24/7/46. 

44 

28/8/47. 

167 

-•4/5/48. 

107 

1 1/4/47. 

. 

15/1/47- 

1 249 

30/7/46. 

119 

19/3/47- 

32 

21/7/46. 

257 

30/11/47. 

261 

25/9/46. 

60 

30/11/46. 

111 

3/10/46. 

64 

^^/\/ A 7 - 

72 

1 

22/2/47. 

1 160 j 

11/7/46. 

120 ! 

1 

8/10/47. 

46 

18/3/47. 

38 

2/12/46. 

110 

[ 16/10/46. 

86 

12 / 2 / a 7 . 

61 

23/11/47. 

130 

26/6/40. 

167 

19/11/47. 

X55 

1 1/3/47. 

15 

l/a/47. 

19 

29/4/47. 

300 

20/4/47. 

110 

16/3/47. 

93 

a5/a/47. 


Owner and Address. 


Registarad Stud Hards. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.).., 

H. P. Bradley, “ Nardoo,*' Ashford •Road,] 

In verell ( J erseys) 

L, W. Campbell, Dunmallard,*' Fern Hill 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

E. J. Cattell, ** Kapunda,*’ Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

E. Chegwidden, “Austral Park,” Berry 

Ch^ristian Ijros., Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Minto 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Fann (Ayrshircs)... 
Department of Education, Yanco Ai 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (J< 

C. P. Fairbairn, Woomargama 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberc 

Angus) 

A. D. Prater, King's Plain Road, Inv 

(Guernseys) 

W. G. A, & F. ]. Krendenstein, “Chip 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef SI 

horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (A.I.S. and Aber-j 

deen-Angus) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmonc 

(Jereeys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “ Kahlua,” Coolac 
(Aberdeen- Angus) 

E. L. Killen, “Pine Park,” Mumbil (BeefI 

Shorthorns) 

G. Knight. Tannabah, Coonabarrabran 
Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm,' 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

W. W. Martin, ** Narooma,” Urana Road, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 
(Jerseys) 

G. H. Newnan, “ Bunnigalore,” Belanglo! 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(poll Shorthorns) 

W. R. Raper, Calool, Culcaini (Beef Short- 
horns) 

D. B. Reid, “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen -Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 

F. S. Simpson ” Gunnawarra,^' Gulargam« 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Angu^ 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 

WollongW Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 
A. Young, ” Daylesford,” Cudal (Beef Short- 
horns) 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

Tested. 


Expiry 

Date. 


Hards Othar than Ragistarad Stud 
Hards. 

2x4 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Aboriginal Station, Brewariina 
Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake ... 
Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookfield Affojrestation Camp, Mannus . 
N. Cameron, Montrose, Armidale (Late New 

England Girls School) 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill. Inverell 
Department of Education, Gosford Farmi 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... 

N. L. Forster and Sons.” Abington,” Armidale| 
F. J. Foy, The Valley Farm, Megaiongi 

Valley 

W. J. Frixelle, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Goulbum District Hospital ... 

W. S. Grant, “ Monkittec,” Braidwood 

A. Hannaford, Braidwood 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 

Road, Inverell 

F. W. Hunt, Spencers Gully 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

i , H. Lott, ** Bellevue,” Rob Rc^, Inverell... 
unacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, MorissetMental Hospital 
Lunacy l>epartment, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

J. O. McGufi&cke, “ Lovely Bank,” KobRoy,| 

Inverell 

R. G. P. McLane, Ibis V'ullcy, Swanbrook 
S. W. Morris, ” Dunreatb,” Swanbrook Rd.,{ 

Inverell 

J. A. Murray, “The Willows,” Keiraville... 
New England University College, Armidale... 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

G. T. Reid, ” Narrcngullcn ” Yass 

C, E. D. Richardson, Kayuga Road, Miis- 
wellbrook 

V. J. Rolfp, “ Mount View,” Inverell 

St, John's College, Armidale 1 

Michael's Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 
St. I*a1 rick’s Orphanage, Armidale... ...I 
St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 
W. J. Stephenson. “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 
School, Moss Vale ... 

J. M. Tunibull, ” Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 

Road, Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 3 Dair>% Kayuga Rd., 

Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 

Muswellbrook 

T. J. Wilks, “ Oaks Farm,” Muswel brook ... 
william Thompson, Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 

A. G. Wilson, “ Blytheswood," Exeter 
C. Wilton, BUgh Street, Muswellbrook 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia ... 


70 

14 

19 

100 

45 

243 

33 

21 

37 

31 

115 

25 

6.1 

'-^5 

134 

5 

23 


53 

27 


20 

79 


57 

33 

24 

51 

2X 

19 

63 

125 

25 
167 


37 

13 

53 

48 

«5 


38 

57 

27 

54 

66 

54 

X42 


6/6/46. 

20/5/46. 

29/2/46. 

30/8/47. 

25/5/46. 

3/5/46 

20/2/47. 

8/6/47. 

26/2/47. 

22/8/46. 

29/1/47. 

15/4/46. 

24/5/48. 

18/12/47. 

16/8/47. 

6/1 I /4C. 
29/4/47. 
1/2/47. 

xo/4/47. 

16/2/47. 

5/3/47. 

26/6/47. 

4/4/47. 

15/4/46. 

8/3/47. 

26/7/47. 

30/10/46. 

25/6/47. 

23/5/47. 

23/5/48. 

8/8/46. 

1/5/47. 

19/3/47. 

25/8/47. 

6/9/46. 

14/7/46. 

3/7/46. 

9/2/47 

20/2/47. 

4/6/47. 

15/11/46. 

3/7/46. 

30/11/47. 

x/2/47. 

18/12/47. 

20/3/47. 

3/9/46. 

6/9/46. 

2/11/46. 

27/6/46. 

10/6/47. 

23/4/47. 

X 2/5/46. 

X 9/3/46. 


Tttberole-tree Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Invmll Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area Max Hxmry» Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 

Fawe 3ai 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Tbs following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swme) The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this diseaM 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of stafr it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
lor the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictiy adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue, as at present. 

Registered Stad Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boarilmitii, C. M., “I'airiiiuMi/’ (/anulon, 

Campbell, D., “ HUlanprove,'* Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., '^Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Covrra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., LURwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E.. “Glengar,” Capertee. 

Foley, J. B. Gunduiimba Road., Loftville. via Lismore. 
GartiMii Battalion (and). Manly. 

GladeavUle Mental Hospital. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Hams, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road. West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, C. C., “ Mangus,** Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,** Penrith. 

Upston, H. £., Wattle Tree Road. Holgate, via Gosford, 
Wagga Hxperimen Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall Satiatorium, Waterfall. 

White, A. N Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams. G. 'R. B.. Gwandalan," Grenfell 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


A.G.H. (xx4 Australia). 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Calian Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Inoes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Bovs, Giraford. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 


Higgins, J. P., ** Koranga,** Camden. 

Liooombe State Hospital. " 

Moriaset Mental Hoapital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Ho^ftal. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River, 


Abonion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Rofiatorod Stud Horda. 

Armstrong, K. A.. ** Heathlield," Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Dmartment of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong(A.I,S.) 

Dixson, R. C., •* Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) i 

Pairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Faxrer ^Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingba' 

Fpiater N. L., Abington, Ari^dale (Abexdeen-Angua) ... 
Hana, O., Cbatsworth Road, St, Marys (Jerseys) 

Hinn, O., Bomerah,** Barrington (Jerseys) 

Agricultural C'lllege, Richmond (Jerseys) ... 

HIU, B. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 

HunstOM ^ricultural Higij School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 
Kitten, £. L., PUie Par.\, Mumbil... 

MeSnehem, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

M^weeney. W. J., “The Rivera.” Canowindra (Beef 

}**rtln Bros. ** Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga (jerseyt) 
Navua Stud Farm Grose Wold, via Richmond Oer»eyi)l 
S*? 5 ?***?*^ I^Mment Farm. Glen Innes (JotSeyt) 
Pwd River Land ft Minnal Co., Tamworth (Beef Short 

horns) 

Raper, F. S., CalobI» Culcaim !, 

Riverina Welfare Bdrm. Yanco 

Soott, A . W .. **Mtlonf ^^* Young ( Aberdeen- Antii^ 


U 


5 * 

It 

9 ^ 

5 $ 

X4Z 

6x 

z6o 

zao 

46 

xoo 

80 

135 

474 




Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Simpson, F. S., '* Gunnawarra, 
'Iborthoms) 


Gulargambone (Beef, 


Training Farm, Berry I 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus) 


Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Walker, Jas. R., ” Strathdoon,” woJseley 
Polls) 


White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wbitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Young, A., ” Kockl>Tine.” Cudal (Polled Beef Sheut- 
horns) 

Hurds Othur than Ruglsturud Stud Hurds. 

A.G.H. (xx4th Australia) 

Cullan Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Cosfbrd 

PMrbridge Farm School, Molong 

N. L. Foxster and Sons, ” Abington,” Armidale ...' 

Moxiaset Mental Hospital 

New England University College , Armidale 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat ft MUsoo Islands Mental Hos^tal 

R^a^Frmce Alfred Hospital, Camperdown *' Yaralla ” 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Ry^mere !!! 
Salway, A. E.. Cobargo 


150 

X18 

153 

25 

42 

152 

79 

xio 

*7 

66 

45 

? 

66 

20 

6x 

30 

25 

94 

JL 
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Max Hbnry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry* 
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Editorial — 

Better Flocks and Herds. 

Stock Delegation Mission. 


EXPORT of boef, matton, lamb, pigmeab, 
batter and other primary products contributes so 
largdy to this country’s wealth ttiat it is vitally 
Important to give the overseas customer just 
what he wants. In this regard quality is para- 
mount, and there would seem to be one sure 
and quick way of satisfying that requirement — 
import breeds and types of animals most 
favoured by consumers in the countries to which 
we export. That, briefly, is the idea behind the 
New South Wales Government’s action in send- 
ing abroad a delegation of stock breeders and 
axpert officers. 

The delegation comprises Messrs C, G. F. 
Grant (Herdmaster), E. A. Elliott (Sheep 
and Wool Expert) and G. M. D. Carse 
(Senior Piggery Instructor) of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; Messrs. F. A. 
McIntosh, ‘‘Woodside Park,*^ Berry, and R. 
Watson-Hewitt, ‘"Ellerdale’’ stud. Rouse, 
representing dairy cattle breed societies ; and 
Messrs. T. H. Kelsall “Broughton Brook.” 
Wagga, and P. H. Wake, ^‘Holmelee,” Gil- 
gandra, representing breeders of British 
breeds of sheep. 


“This is the first time in the State's his- 
tory,” said the Minister for Agriculture 
(Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), “that any 
government has taken such a progressive 
step in the interests of stock raisers. The 
State Government feels that in hearing the 
full cost of sending a delegation overseas 
it is making an investment which will result 
materially in raising the standard of stock 
throughout the whole of the State.” 

Members of the delegation interested in 
the purchase of sheep and pigs will most 
likely leave for the United Kingdom early 
in September. I'hose travelling via U.S.A. 
and Canada are expected to get away about 
the end of August. 

The Minister is anxious that prospective 
importers of stock should make full use of 
the delegates. The composition of the dele- 
gation — expert officers of the Department 
and breeders who have reached the top of 
the tree — is such as to inspire confidence 
in the delegation's ability to purchase wisely 
and well. 

Although intending purchasers may make 
known their requirements even after the 
delegation has left, they are urged to lose 
as little time as possible in placing orders 
either with the Department of Agriculture 
or their breed societies. By agreement be- 
tween the N.S.W. Government, the Com- 
monwealth Government, and the Common- 
wealth Bank, transport charges on imported 

Pag9 393 
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stock will, after animals have arrived in this 
country, be subsidised to the extent of £ick) 
per head for cattle, £50 for pigs, £40 for 
sheep and goats. 

The Department of Agriculture is giving 
an impressive lead in the purchase of stock 
for the improvement of its studs. Two 
Guernsey and three Jersey bulls will be 
purchased either from United Kingdom or 


and fourteen Saanen goats will also be pur* 
chased from the United Kingdom. In ad-> 
dition, it is hoped to secure fifteen Berk-* 
shire pigs either from United Kingdom or 
Canada. 

Wide dispersal of the progeny of De* 
partmental studs has, in the past, played 
an important part in the State’s livestock 
industries. When this new blood is import* 



Members of the Stack Delegation Proceeding Overaeaf, and the Mtniater for Agriculture. 


Back Row. — Messrs G, M. D, Carse, C. G. F. G’-ant, K. A. Kllii tt and 1'. Mrlntosh. 

Froot Row. — Messrs. R. Watson* Hewitt, P. H. Wake, fion. E. H. Graham, MJ-.A,. Minister lor .^^^nrultuiT, and T. H. Kelsall. 

Mr. T, H, Ki'lsall. — One of the leading Dorset Horn* breeders in Australia. His Broughton Brook stud at \\’agga is run on scienlihe 
and up*to-date lines* Has judged at sheep shows in capitals of several states and at all mam country shows in N'.S.W’. 

Mr. P. H. Wah \ — In top flight of Border Loi^'ester breeders in Australia. Has judged at sheep shows in Sydney and Melbourne- 
and at many country shows in N.S.W. Expertness as a judge and thoroughness in breeding operations on his Holmelee stud, Gil- 
gandra, have resulted in success over many years. 

Mr. F, A. McI fovA.-— Owner of Woodside Park stud, Berry, one of the leading Ayrshire studs in Australia Biggest exhibitor of 
Ayrshires at Sydney Royal shows. A prominent member of the Ayrshire Cattle Society, and of Berry Agricultural Society. Has. 
judged at Royal shows in several capitals and at all important N.S.W country shows. Is a keen advocate of herd recording and o* 
use of pure-bred sires. 

Mr, R. Watnon-Hewitt. — An ex-student of Hawkesbury Agricultural College and owner of Ellerdale Jersey stud, Rous. President of 
Jersey Cattle Association, and member of the Association's Classification Committee. Has judged at Royal shows throughout Com- 
monwealth and country shows in this State. A keen advocate of herd recording and of benefits of exhibiting cattle at shows. 

Both Messrs Watson-Hewitt and M.-.Intosh are sound judges of breeds other than those in which thev specialise. Both arc held in. 
high esteem in the commercial cattle world. 


U.S.A. ; an Ayrshire bull -will also be ob- 
tained from United Kingdom ; one Aber- 
deen Angus bull and four to six females will 
be obtained from the United Kingdom, and 
a similar number from U.S.A. or Canada. 
A Percheron stallion is also listed for pur- 
chase from Britain. 

Three Dorset Horn rams and five ewes, 
a Ryeland ram, three Border Leicester rams, 
ten Tamworth pigs and seven Large Whites, 

3M 


ed this source of supply of high-grade 
animals will be further enhanced. It only 
remains for private breeders to accept the 
opportunity presented by the overseas stock 
delegation for improving their studs, and 
our livestock industries will in a very short 
time find themselves in a position to compete 
on the world’s markets with the best that 
can be produced in any country in the 
world. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU STATE CONFERENCE 


Held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

THE oatttandingr features of the 23rd Annual State Conference of the Agricultural Bureau 
of New Sooth Wales, held at Hawkedbury Agricultural College from 16th to 19th July, 
were the wide variety of rural interests included in the proceedings and the enthusiasm 
with which the delegates — ^many of them young men and young women— carried out 
the programme. 

The theme of the Conference this year was ^^WorU Happiness Through Unit 
Efficiency^ and it was developed by a programme of addresses, demonstrations, discus- 
sions, competitions, film screenings and play readings. Special sessions were devoted to 
women’s interests. 


The Conference was officially opened by the Hon. E. H. Graham, M.LA. (Minister 
for Agriculture), and Mr. S. Parish, General President of the Bureau was in the Chair. 


The Programme. 

Among those to address the C^oiiference 
on topics of general rural interest were: — 
Dr. R. J. Noble, Under Secretary and 
Director of the Department of Agriculture, 
whose subject was ‘‘Australia and the World 
Food and Agriculture Organisation'"; Mr. 
F. G. Seamons, President of Australian Ros- 
trum (The Individual in Democracy) ; Col. 
Sir Stanton Hicks, Professor of Physiology, 
University of Adelaide (Food Production 
— Everybody’s Business) ; Mr. N. B, Rydge 
of Rydge’s Business Journal (Agriculture 
and Land Settlement ) ; Mr. L. \\ Toync, 
U..S.A. Agricultural Attache (Impressions 


of the Agricultural Bureau) ; Mr. C. C. 
Crane, Chief, Division of Information and 
Extension Services (Organisation for Ex- 
tension Work) ; and Mr. C. H. Holland. 
Chief Extension Officer, Tasmanian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work in Tasmania). 

Others to deliver addresses included Mr. 
Iv R. Smith, Executive Engineer, Water 
Conservation and Irrigation Commission 
(Husbanding Our Water Resources); Col. 
H. J. White, Guyra (Husbanding Our Soil 
Resources) ; Mr. H. J. Geddes, Sydney Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Animal Husbandry 
(Animal Husbandry) ; Mr. S. L. Allman, 



The OffioUl Party at the Conference.. 


Front Row, L'’ tt ) right, — Hon. E, H, Graham, M.L.A. (Minister for Agriculture), Mrs, S. Parish, Mr. E. A. Southce (Principal, 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College), Mr. S. Parish (General President Agricultural Bureau), Mi-s. Graham .Dr. R. J. Noble (Under 
Secretary for Agriculture), Mrs, Anderson, Mr. C, R, McKerihan (President, Rural Bank of N.S.W.) and Mr. H. Parry Brown 

(Organiser, Agricultural Bureau). \^Pht,toby R , D, Mr. ker. 
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The Administralrive Buildinga, Hewkeabtiry Aifricultural Colletfe. 


Senior Entonioloj^ist (Grasshopper Con> 
trol) ; and Mr. R. J, Swaby, Bacteriologist 
(Humus and Crumb Structure). 

The Farrer Memorial Oration was given 
by Mr. H. Wenholz, l!)eputy Chief, Division 
of Plant Industry, at a Conference session, 
and an interesting panel discussion on 
“Wheat Varieties in Relation to Baking 
Tests” followed by demonstration was given 
by Messrs. J. R. Fisher, Cereal Chemist, 
L. Jones, Miller, and L. A. Judge, Master 
Bakers* Association. 

Interspersed among the acUlresses were 
demonstrations in the College orchard, pig- 
gery, poultry section and dairy, and livestock 
judging competitions were arranged for the 
delegates. 

A very attractive programme was pre- 
sented at the special women’s sessions. Talks 
were given on “Nutritional Work in the 
Department of I’ublic Health” by Mrs. 
Venn-Brown, and on “Food, Facts and 
Fallacies” by Misses Stevens and Wilson. 
Miss L. Byrne, Senior Extension Officer, 
Department of Agriculture, spoke on the part 
of women and girls in the work of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and Mr. R. Edwards 
on the commercial value of flowers and 
shrubs. 

Demonstrations were given by Miss Fos- 
kett. Women’s Extension Officer, on the 
making of home-made sweets and on the 
fitting of ready-made clothes ; by Miss C. 
Mitchell on “The Use of the Film Strip in 
Extension Work,” and by Miss Beatrice 
Stewart on “Floral Decoration.” 


The'Official Opening. 

The official opening of the Conference was. 
broadcast by Stations 2SM, 2GZ and 2KA. 

In deckring the Conference officially open 
Hon. E. H. Graham^ Minister for Agri- 

culture, said: 

**l have been impressed by the eagerness of 
men, women and yonth delegates to attmd — 
from every corner of the State— despite the 
present difficulties of transport and many per- 
sonal difficulties created by seasonal conditions 
on so many farms. 

The theme of your Conference this year is 
^Worid Happiness Through Unit Efficiency.’ The 
implication of that theme is that upon each unit 
in society (whether that unit be an individnal 
in a group of indhridnak; or a group in the 
total of groups that add np to a nation; or a 
nation in international organisation) lies the 
real responsibility for a long and lasting state of 
world contentment. That responsibility can be 
met by efficiency — efficiency in one’s chosen 
vocation, and efficiency in those many other 
directions that comprise citiienship. 

“I understand that your General Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sam Parish, will tell you some of 
the contributions to efficiency thsit the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, as a unit, has made this 
year. I would like to say here, once again, 
that I am whole-heartedly in support of the 
Agricultural Bureau movement as a means 
of assisting our rural people to achieve the 
best results from their labours. The Bureau 
i.s doing a fine work in this and many other 
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directions that make for better and happier 
living^ conditions for our primary producers. 

“Permit me to mention some of the parti- 
cular directions in which my Department 
is right now, and for the immediate future, 
l)1anning and achieving efficiency. 

“A greatly exiianded programme of work 
is being put into operation at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Glenlield Veterinary 
Research Station, and the experiment 
farms.” Mr. Graham said it was realised 
that some enlargement and increase in 
accommodation was necessary at Ilawkes- 
bury Agricultural College, esjiecially for the 
trainiinr of returned servicemen. 'I'he De- 
partment bad ])lans for an extension to the 
value of £() 0 ,( xk ) before the h'ederal (ioveni' 
ment. The Department also conlem])lated 
a new cannery to cost £28 ,oo(j where it would 
be possible to give complete instruction to 
students and farmer members of such 
organisations as the Agricultural Bureau. It 
was also proposed to increase the dairy in- 
struction at the College and i: 50,000 was on 
the estimates for a new dairy products fac- 
tory,* needed to investigate the 

possibilities of prcKlucts such as powdered 
milk. 

“t )ne of the most important steps we have 
in mind,” said Mr. Graham, “is the estab- 
lishment of a Wheat Research Institute 
where research w^ork will be conducted into 


all asj^ects of the wheat and allied industries 
to an extent never before contemplated. 

“The Me Kell Farm Mechanisation 
.Scheme has done a great deal in the way 
of educating farmers as to just what results 
can be obtained with the latest agricultural 
machinery available, and I have arranged 
for a section to be set up in the Department 
where the latest developments in agricultural 
machinery can be studied and advice fur- 
nished to farmers f»n all forms of mechanisa- 
tion on their farms. There is no doubt that 
as soon as the world finally settles down to 
its post-war stability there will be very big 
mechanical developments, and we must be 
in a ])ositi(ni to advise farmers as these 
occur. 

“Just recently Schools of Instruction have 
Ixicn held during the wdnter vacation at 
riawkesbury Agricultural Gollege for pig- 
raisers and Junior J^'anners. From my con- 
tacts with those attending these .schools. 1 
feel that very gmxl results were achlevetl 
and J am anxious that as many farmers and 
Junior Farmers as jxissible should have the 
oi)portunity of attending similar schools. 1 
am convinced that the best way to do this 
is to decentralise them to the various experi- 
ment farms, which are situated throughout 
the State, and as soon as the necessary staff 
arningenuMits can lie made this action will 
be taken. 
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‘‘During my recent visit to New Zealand 
I realised that we have very many problems 
in common which are being dealt with by 
the Departments of Agriculture in both 
countries, and each country has much that 
can be learned from the other. With this 
in view, I had a preliminary talk with the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, who ex- 
pressed himself as being in complete agree- 
ment with a proposal I made that we should 
exchange Departmental Officers for periods 
of, say, two to three months. 

“I may say that I personally gained a 
tremendous amount of information in New 
Zealand that will be of benefit in this State, 
and this particularly applies to our country 
killing proposals. I was able to secure a 
lot of valuable information that can be put 
into practical effect in the works we are to 
construct here and in the method of handling 
the stock, which is a practical example of 
the value that must follow from an inter- 
change of Departmental officers.” 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OFFICIALS, 
1946-47. 

The following were elected to execu- 
tive positions in the Agricultural 
Bureau of New South Wales at the 
Slate Conference: — 

General President, — Mr. S. Parish. 

Advisory Council. — Messrs. W. Bar- 
rett (Central Coasts M. Goldstein 
(Clarence), F. L, Flint (Illawarra), 
J. F. Hourigan (I-achlan), W. Cole 
(Macquarie), A. A. Cheney (Mit- 
chell), J. Gown (Murrumbidgee), M. 
Heath (Namoi), W. C. Starr (New 
luigland), S. P. Andrews (Oxley), 
1 . Robinson (Richmond-Tweed), H. 
("lothier (Southern Tableland), H. 
Flanagan (South Coast and Monaro), 
D. Auld (Upper Murray), L. Harnett 
(Upper Hunter), C. C. Moore (Wol- 
londilli-Berrima), f. de Willon (Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area). 

Women Councillors, — Mrs. Osland 
(Coasts, Miss Hourigan (Inland). 


The Annual Report. 

In his annual report to the State Conference, 
the General President, Mr. S. Parish, 
pointed out that many succ^sful divisional 
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conferences had been held throughout the 
year 1945-46. Field days had been held in 
numerous Bureau localities, many of them to 
cater specially for the rehabilitation of ex- 
servicemen. 

Film evenings had gained in popularity 
and the co-operative ownership of projectors 
was intended when sufficient funds were 
available. Other educational activities had 
been undertaken in conjunction with the 
University Tutorial Board, the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission’s Listening Group 
Organisation, and the Bureau Question Box, 
Discussion Library and Play Reading 
library. 

Special projects in the arrangement of 
lecture tours in co-operation with the 
Department of Agriculture had been under- 
taken and much greater co-operation had 
been achieved with other rural organisations. 

The Progressive Farmer competition had 
been successfully carried out in co-operation 
with the Rural Bank, Country Broadcasting 
Services, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Royal Agricultural Society. The winner, 
Mr. K. Gardiner, was now in the Unites! 
States of America, 

New branches had been formed, particu- 
larly on the north coast, and in the year 
1946-47 the Clarence Division would, for 
the first time, have representation on the 
Advisory Council. 

The Advisory Council had arranged for 
a ^"outh School to be held immediately after 
the State Conference. It would be attended 
b\ eighty young people who would take an 
intensive cour.se in chairmanship, secretary- 
ship, discussion group methods, film projec- 
tion, play production and related qualities 
that would help the development of com- 
munity re.sponsibility. 

Australia and the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. 

THE porpoM of Us oddross, said Dr. R. J. 
NoUe, Under Secretarj and Director of Ae 
Department of Agricnlhire, wEo last year lead 
the Anstralian Ddegation to Ae nisi FJLO. 
Conference at Quebec, was to iaqmss Bnrean 
members wiA Ae importance of Ao w«nk of 
F.A.O., and wiA Ae responsAffifies of Ae 
signatory nations. 

When the war in the Pacific came to a 
shattering end, said Dr. Noble, we saw what 
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AGEING 
ENGINES ! 


If you want to keep your car "young for ifs age" 
here's a tip. Switch fo war-tested Atlantic Motor 
Oil next refill. This is the oil with the outstandingly 
High Viscosity Index* — the oil that stays "good oil" 
at any engine temperature. Therefore, parts stay 
protected — and the engine stays fit. Switch to 
Atlantic next refill. 

* Under ihe universally accepted Viscosity Index Test, 
AUanfh shows maximum resistance to thinning out under heat. 
It is therefore rated as a High Viscosity Index OH. WARNING: 
Do not confuse Viscosity Index, which refers to the quality of 
oil, with S.A»E. rating. S.A.E. numbers d'rJirgL'iKh arades only. 
They have no relation to qualify whatever. 


TLAMTIC 

PURE PARAFFIN BASE 

MOTOR on 


Tl ANTIC UNION OIL COMPANY LIMITED. Ineofper.t.d in Amtf.li., M0.2 
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Why Every Woman ehoutd have a 

BREVIllE 5-NINUTE WASHER 


QTTIOKBS AND BSTTBS. Apart from being Washer takes the World’s First Pri/.e for easy and 
eheap io piirehase and costing nothing to operate, cfilcjcnt washing, and only 5 minutes easy circulation 
the Itreville will do the washing Quicker and Cleaner does the job. 
th.iti liny other known means, o Minutes will wash nwrm’tt vr a'v 

[lerfevtiv un\ thing from a tubful of greasy overalls to CHID® S itarh the 

a nail- of double blankets A usual 4 hours wash will Washing. Light and simple to 

/hour with XTrevule* Xrmachhie. knuckle-skinning with 

BBBVXIiDB QVZCXEB AND BSZNBS ON BDANSBTS. Blanket Day in the 
BETTER? Because the gentle motion of pushing old-fashioned way ruined many a woman’s teinpt*r. 
tin plunge! info the water forces the compressed air The Breville just loves blankets. Handles ’em like 
and soapy water through tin* mesh of tlie garments. hundkerehiefK, and turns ’em out cleaner than when 
The Breville will wash the finest fabrics or the they left the Mills. 

heaviest blankets with etjual efficiency. 

OVABANTEE. Every Breville Washer is guaran- 
NO RUBBZNO OR BOZLINO. Hot Water plus teed to do all we claim for it or your money 
Air Pressure and Suction as applied to the Breville refunded. 

A £7-19-6 

I LIGHT AND PORTABLE— Easy to Move 

1 Around. 

SIMPLE— No Complicated Mechanism. 
Oemonstrating FREE— Nothing to Get Out of 

'•>* Emclent CLEAN— No Lubricated Part, to Soil Clothe.. 

^ Bravlllg QUICK — Five Minute. Wa.he. Perfectly. 

I ConipreS$6d ADJUSTABLE —To Increase or Decrease 

Air and Capacity. 

v "■ Vacuum — Strong Bracket for any style 

s-— 1 j Plunger, DRAIN — Moulded Rubber Water Outlet makes 

il ^ Wk » ** Empty Tub. 

■ KS RINSING — The Patented Plunger Extracts Soapy 

■ El l3 Sm Water in a few minutes. 

EXCLUSIVE — No other Machine can wash as 
y I Cleanly and Quickly as the Breville, because the 

I Breville Compressed Air and Vacuum Plunger is 

J ^ the most Scientific and Efficient Dirt-Extractor 

ever Developed. 

Mrs. R. E. Gordon, Lochiel, near Pambula, N.S.W.: — ** All the dread of washing day is 
done away with, as now with the 5-minute Washer there is no such thing as sore knuckles or 
backache. It is very easily worked and takes the dirt out remarkably, without harming the clothes. 
1 now do the washing in two hours, whereas it used to take me the best part of the day. The Washer 
is really wonderful and 1 couldn't do without it.** 

Mrs. A. Lewins, Abbotsford, Sydney:-—**! saw the 5-Minute Washer advertised and put one 
to a thorough test with best results. 1 wash silk stockings and underwear without the slightest damage 
and, as for woollens and blankets, it actually improves them. The Compressed Air and Suction 
removes all dirt and restores the material to its original softness. I can recommend th^ Machine to 
anyone.*' 

MANUFACTURED, GUARANTEED AND SOLD BY 

BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

Head O^ce and Factory: 

67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA. 

'Phone: LA 366S (4 Hnea). Telegrems and Cables: BreTiIle,'’ Sydney. 


% 


fl 


Oemonstrating 
the Efficient 
Breville 
Compressed 
Air and 
Vacuum 
Plunger. 
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could be done by co-operation between 
nations in time of war. It now remained 
to be seen what could be done in peace by 
efficiency. It was first necessary to visualise 
the magnitude of the task ahead of F.A.O. 
If this organisation failed we would lose 
.a chance of achieving a goal for which the 
world had been striving for thousands of 
years. 

The following notes are from Dr. Noble’s 
.address. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
Ts the first of the various United Nations 
Organisations to have been established. 
Others include the Security Council, the 
Fcononiic and Social Council, the Court of 
International Justice and the Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation. They 
are all part of the administrative structure 
flesigned to promote international collabora- 
tion and co-operation so that the peace of. 
the world may be ensured. 

The League of Nations was designed to 
jjrevent war. It failed in its essential pur- 
pose, although it has much to its credit. The 
United Nations, in the name of the peoples 
■of the United Nations, have pledged them- 
selves to promote the peace of the world. 
It is a more positive a])i)roach towards the 
problem. Possibly because of this po.sitive 
aj^proach and because peoples generally 
realise the consequences of failure, we are 
justified in the belief that the United Nations 
Organisations will be successful. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
is^ Vsigned to promote “freedom from want” 
— expressed in the pledges of the Atlantic 
Charter. War breeds famine, famine breeds 
unrest, disorder and war. Freedom from 
want should remove one of the causes of 
war. 

Briefly the functions of F.A.O. arc to 
promote efficiency in the production, dis- 
tribution and utilisation of the products of the 
farms, forests and fisheries of the world, 
to improve levels of nutrition and to im- 
prove standafds of well-being of producers 
and consumers. 

No one will question that these are very 
worthy motives. The only real question is 
whether these ideals can be translated into 
practical reality. A great deal, therefore, 
will depend on the continued sincerity of 
all nations. Collaboration gave us victory 
in war. Positive action in the form of con- 


tinued effective collaboration is essential if 
the peace of the world is to be maintained. 
Inefficiencies in production and in distribu- 
tion represent waste which an impoverished 
world can ill afford. 

Most of the ills of the world are the result 
of poverty and of ignorance. Poverty 
means lack of purchasing power. Continued 
effective research and education will help to 
remove ignorance and promote efficiency. 
Increasing development of industrialisation 
and increasingly effective production of pro- 
tective foodstuffs, particularly in under- 
developed countries will help to remove many 
of the evils associated with poverty and will 
help to promote purchasing j^ower. 

Marketing is regarded as the crux of the 
whole food and agriculture problem. The 
world has never yet had enough food. If 
nations do not drift towards self sufficiency 
and to isolationism, if there is “freedom 
from fear,” most of the economic ills of the 
world will be overcome. Improvement in 
standards of living elsewhere and the con- 


sequent promotion of world trade will tend 
to increase demand for exportable surpluses 
of agricultural products of other countries. 

The United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation has been created for a high 
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GOOD ClTIZENSmr, 

“^’ou luill he told many times duritui this 
i'oiifercnee that one of the main aims of the 
Hufeau is to encouraijc an understanding of 
(jood cituenshif. If zee are to heeonie (jood 
eitiaens zc'c need to undertake our responsi- 
In'lify actively and capably, ii’e must learn 
to 7Vork in groups or in teams: tee must try 
to overcome those enemies of progress-— 
selfishness, indifference, destruetk e criticism 
and grumhlina — and encourage that friend 
of pr(»gress — praise ’ivhere praise is due. 

"It is our duty, as citheus, to take an 
interest in the affairs of our o'ion localities 
and of the 70orld generally. ! 

"May I suggest /<• you that you all go i 
back from this Conference resolved to turn 
yoursek'es into e7'en belter eili::ens than you 
arc nozv, and to try to lead other people 
tozvards an understanding of their responsi- 
bility as citizens too. Through the .IgrieuT 
tural Bureau you can do a great deal if just 
one or tzvo of you zinll take the lead; you 
ran meet one another, yt>H can have social 
gatherings, you can discuss many household i 
and family problems zoith your neighbours | 
and you can help to overcome the loneliness 
zvhieh some zi'omen in the country have to 
face.’' — Mrs. S. Parish, in her Presidential 
Address to the zvomen delegates at the State 
Conference. 
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and practical purpose — the promotion of the 
welfare of all peoples. Lack of understand- 
ini( of the nature and value of the work 
whicli can he done by collaboration among 
nations, indifference on the part of peoples 
or of governments, failure to meet obliga- 
tions which each of the nations have assumed 
in respect of their own peoples or to one 
another through F.A.O. will result in failure 
for F.A.O. Active acceptance of the new 
responsibilities however, could confer in- 
estimable benefits upon all mankind. 


Humus end frun?H Structure of 
the Soil. 

In his address to the delegates at the State 
Conference of the Agricultural Bureau, Mr. 
R. J. Swaby, Bacteriologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said that the best phy- 
sical conditions for crop plants are found 
where the soil is always friable, due to the 
presence of numerous water-stable crumbs, 
varying from the size of a pea to a grain 
of sugar. ©n the other hand, powdery, 
crusted, cloddy or puddled soils, containing 
few true crumbs, grow poor crops and often 
erode badly. 

Over vast areas of New South Wales the 
crumb structure of the soils has deteriorated 
as the result of faulty agricultural practices, 
such as single crop farming without rotation 
of crops, excessive tillage, bare cultivation 
without vegetative cover, burning of crop 
residues, over-irrigation and excessive use 
of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. 

How can this crumbly condition be re- 
stored? It is doubtful whether light soils 
such as sands and sandy loams contain suffi- 
cient clay to help cement the soil into crumbs. 
Work has shown that the crumb structure 
of heavier soils, such as loams, clay loams 
and clays can be temporarily improved by 
restoring organic matter. 


Some organic materials restore crunibs 
quicker than others, e,g,, readily decompos- 
able materials are better than resistant sub- 
stances, because they encourage the develop- 
ment of more soil microbes. Certain soil 
bacteria produce sticky gums which glue the 
soil particles into tiny granules. These gran- 
ules arc then bound together into crumbs 
by mould threads. Humus, which is a 
microbial waste product, is also a valuable 
crumb cement. 

What is the best method of applying 
organic matter? If it is strewn over the 
surface of the soil as a mulch it certainly 
protects the soil against erosion, but it is 
doubtful whether it encourages microbial 
activity or provides much soil humus un- 
less buried by earthworms or ants. On the 
other hand, if the organic materials are 
ploughed in, then soil microbes flourish and 
inimus is formed, but the surface of the 
soil remains unprotected. 

Organic materials can be rated according 
to their efficiency in repairing worn out land 
thus: molasses (most efficient), plants dug 
in at the flowering stage, mature plants or 
.straw, fresh manure, sawdust, rotted manure, 
compost and peat (least efficient). 

The ideal method is to increase the organic 
matter in the soil and at the same time pro- 
vide surface protection. In the better rain- 
fall areas and under irrigation this can be 
done by green-manuring or better still by 
sowing the land down to pasture for several 
years. The growing crop reduces soil crust- 
ing after rain, and the living roots excrete 
microbial foodstuffs and mechanically bind 
the soil into crumbs. After a few years the 
pasture can be ploughed in to provide even 
more humus and the cropping programme 
re-continued until the crumbs break down 
once again, when the whole operation .should 
be repealed. 


The Department of Agriculture was all out to 
give every assistance possible to individual la^- 
holders and local authorities, should a campaign 
against grasshoppers become necessary, said Mr. 
T. McCarthy, Chief Entomologist, recently. Maxi- 
mum production of wheat and meat was doubly 
important this year, when the world food position 
was in such a parlous condition. Producers should 
keep this in mind, as upon their efforts to control 
the threatened grasshopper plague depended whe- 
ther a large parcel of their products went to feed 
the world*« starving millions or grassjioppcrs. 
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To prevent extensive damage wus neither ex- 
pensive nor difficult. Pastures Protection Boards 
had it within their power to organise and finance 
an all -out attack on the pest. Departmental field 
officers would assist landholders to locate egg-beds. 

Cost of control would not fall heavily on indi- 
vidual landholders. In areas where P.P. Boards 
levied landholders, a man with 20,000 sheep would 
pay, at most, something less than £ 14 , 
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D. D.T. 


(dichloro — diphenyle — ^trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2^% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oixy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). DUution 1 to 250. 


VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 


SPRAYING 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 

OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 
SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD PO^VDER. Price lO^d. per lb. packed in 

1 cwt. drums. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 16s. 6d. Nett. 

WONGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £5 14s. Od. Nett. 
SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “OHLSSON” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 


Similar to 
Pre-war 
ROOT DUSTER 


ROTARY DUSTER 

BALL-BEARING FAN SHAFT 
WEIGHT EMPTY 

CAPACITY 
8 TO 11 LBS. 


MADE 10 WEU HNOWH"jii>?y** 
STANDARD DF DESIGN AND WDRKMANSHIP 


Price, 

£8.5.0 NEn 

F.O.R., F.O.B., 
SYDNEY. 


Further information and Price Lists from 

THEO. 0HI.S80N, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

’Phone: Store M3446. :: :: Telegrsuns: Olspray, Sydney. 
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• Of course, it's not literally 
true . . . but just picture a worm . . . not an earthy worm 
but a worm gear. And compare it with a crown . . . not a 
kingly crown, but a crown-and-pinion drive with its enormously 
greater efficiency. The Fordson “Major” has “crowned the 
worm” to bring you high efficiency crown-and>pinion power 
transmission . . . twenty per cent, more power! As well as 
that important improvement the mighty Fordson “Major” 
presents a dozen features you should know about . . • 
independent rear-wheel brakes . . . better power take-off . . . 
electric lights and self-starter . . . single plate clutch . . . 
and. of course, traditional Fordson dependabUity plus per- 
formance that’s better than ever ! Get all the fo'^^s and be 


your own judge. Your local 
Fordson dealer will gladly 
supply information about the 
mighty, greater Fordson . . . 
“The Major.” 


SOLE DISTBIBIITORS FOB N.S.W.: 

Motor Tractors Pty. ltd. 

Winchcombe House, 
Young & Bridge Streets, 
SYDNEY. 

Telephones: BU 5858, B 6618. 
Tel^fframi: **Sellmotort,’' Sydlnay. 
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HIIllNG TO CONTROL POTATO MOTH. 

Good Results obtained with Disc Hiller at Guyra. 

N. C. Lloyd, B.ScAgr., Entomologist. 

HILLING soil against the plants has long been recognised as being of value in reducing 
loss of potatoes caused by the potato moth {G nor imo schema operculella). In the 
past, however, hilling has, generally, not been practised with much success, and many 
growers, not satisfied as to its worth, do not trouble to hill at all. 

In an experiment recently carried out at Guyra, hilling with discs attached to a 
tractor gave great promise and it is considered that this type of hilling implement 
approaches the ideal. 


Although many growers hill, relatively 
few do so effectively. This results from 
two causes, viz.: 

j . — Inefiicient implements. 

2 . — Carrying out the operation too early 
in the growing period. 

Present Hilling Implements Arc Inefficient. 

Hilling is at present carried out either 
with a single furrow plough, a scuffler with 
small hilling plates attached, or an imple- 
ment with two long hilling plates attached, 
usually termed simply a “hiller.’' These 
implements do not perform the operation 
satisfactorily; they do not throw a large 
mound of loose soil round the bases of llie 
plants so as to lill in cracks and j^rotecl 
the surface tubers — this ideal type of hill 
is illustrated in Figure i — but instead they 
leave a hollow at the bases of the plants 
(see Fig. 2), so that many of the tubers 
are just as accessible to moths and cater- 
pillars as if hilling had not been attempted 
— and the degree of control obtained is 
therefore disappointing. 

Many Growers Hill Too Early in the Season. 

The second weakness in the present 
methods of hilling is that many growers 
hill too early in the growing period of the 
plants. If the crop is hilled before the 
tuber-bearing laterals have finished form- 
ing, the tubers tend to be formed at a 
higher level, and therefore are, in the end, 
little better covered than if the plants were 
not hilled at all. 

A more serious fault with early hilling 
is that it is not until comparatively late in 
the growing season that the tubers become 
liable to infestation as the result of their 
expansion forcing them towards the surface 
and the cracking of the soil as it loses 


moisture, and if the hill has already been 
formed, the value of the hilling is to a 
large extent nullified. 

Late Hilling is Preferable. 

If, however, a suitable type of hill is 
thrown on to thf^ plants late in the season 
when the tubers are commencing to swell 
and the ground to crack, the tubers arc 
protected by a loose, freshly- formed mound 
of soil. Possible objections to this delayed 
hilling are:- 

1. — That yield is reduced by drying out 

the soil. 

2. That the ])lanls are too large for the 

grower to use the implements be- 
tween the rows and. therefore, much 
damage is done to the plants. 

It is the writer’s belief that these objec- 
tions are not worth considering against the 
advantage' of jirotecting the tubers from in- 
festation. 



Such a hill was obtained with the disc hillcr; it is broad and 
rounded in cross section, with the soibdrawn 
w’ell round the bases of the plants so as 
to £11 in the cracks. 
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In the Department's experiments, hilling 
has not been shown to reduce yield. In a 
dry season it may do so, but a slight yield 
reduction is preferable to a heavy loss from 
moth attack. By spacing the rows 3 feet 
apart yield is not sacrificed, and a hilling 
implement can be used between the rows 
at any time during growth. Indeed a 
spacing of 3 feet is essential if hilling is 
to be carried out properly, as sufficient soil 
is then available to form a large, wide hill. 

The Ditc-hiller. 

The writer was first impressed with the 
possibilities of disc-hilling after observing 
a home-made disc-hiller at work on Mr. 
E. M. Hutton’s property, Guyra. Inquiries 
showed that a Farmall '‘H” tractor with 
four discs of 12-inch diameter attached, 
was available at the Commonwealth Mach- 
inery Pool, Guyra, and had already been 
used with good results. The implement 
hilled two rows at once, each row being 



Fig, 2.— Diagram of the Type of Hill Very 
Frequently Seen. 

The soil is not thrown round the bases of the plants, 
and the cracks are not filled in. 

straddled and each disc throwing soil on 
to one side of a row. The implement is 
shown in Figs. 3, 4 and 5. The discs can 
be adjusted for different widths between the 
rows, and the set of the discs can be varied. 
The faster the tractor is driven the more 
soil can be thrown against the plants. The 
discs throw a large mound of loose soil 
right round the bases of the plants (as in 
Fig. i), effectively filling in all cracks. An 
area of 20 to 25 acres per day can be hilled 
with the machine. 

Am Experiment Planned at Gnyra. 

An expcnmelit was planned at Guyra 
this year for the purpose of obtaining in- 
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formation as to whether the disc-hiller was 
of value ill reducing tuber-infestation. 

The treatments used were as follow : — 

A. — Disc-hiller — “intermediate” hilling. 

B. — Disc-hiller — “late” hilling. 

C. — Scuffler with hilling plates attached— 

“intermediate” hilling. 

D. — Scuffler with hilling plates attached — ► 

“late” hilling. 

E. — Unbilled. 

The scuffler with the ordinary small 
hilling plates attached was included as be- 
ing fairly typical of the sort of hilling 
usually carried out. Every effort was made 
to obtain as good a hill as possible with 
the implement. 

'‘Intermediate” hilling was carried out 
when it was considered that formation of 
tuber-bearing laterals had been completed, 
but before the tubers had commenced to 
swell to a large size. This stage was 
reached by 15th February and treatments 
A and C were carried out on that date, 
which was seventy-one days from the plant- 
ing date (6th December, 1945). The 
tubers averaged about i inch in diameter. 

'Late” hilling was carried out when the 
tubers had swollen to a large size, were 
commencing to crack the ground and just 
prior to exposure to infestation. In other 
words, hilling was delayed for as long as 
it safely could be. The late hilling was 
carried out on 13th March, a period of 
ninety-seven days from the date of plant- 
ing. ' 

Design of the Experiment. — The experi- 
ment was laid out in the form of randomised 
blocks with four replications of each treat- 
ment. The plots consisted of four rows 
each I chain in length. The rows were 
spaced at intervals of 3 feet. The depth 
of planting was 5 inches, and the variety 
was Factor. 

The soil was a heavy red volcanic loam 
typical of the commonest type of potato 
soil in the Guyra district. It was in good 
physical condition, not having been under 
potatoes for many years, and did not lose 
moisture or crack readily. 

The foliage was heavily infested by larvae 
and a large population of adult moths was 
present during the course of the experi- 
ment. 
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The plots were harvosted from 29th April 
to 3rd May. Results were taken from the 
centre two rows of each plot. The percent- 



Fig. 3. — The Diac Hiller at Work, Guyra, 1946. 

The fourth disc is attached in front of the rear 
wheels— sec Fig. 5. 


age tuber infestation in each plot together 
with the yields of clean and infested tubers 
was recorded. 


In Table I is a summary of the results 
for the four replications of each treatment. 

Tatu.k 1. 


Treatment. 

Total 
Yield 
(per acre.) 

Yield of 
Clean 
Tubers 
(per acre.) 

Tuber in 
festation 
by weight. 

1 

A, Disc biller — “ intermediate ” j 

Tons, j 
2-31 

i Tons. 
2*22 

Per cent. 
3*7 

B. Disc hUler—“ late ’* 

2*76 

2-66 

3*5 

C, Scuffler — ** intermediate ” 

2*70 

2*42 

10*2 

D. Scuffler — “ late ’* 

2*64 

2*26 

13'3 

!•:. Unbilled 

n — - 

2*79 

2*37 

15*2 

1 


Infestation in the experimental patch was 
fairly light, as can be seen from the figures 
of 15.2 per cent, for the unbilled plots. 
With the exception of certain dry pockets 
to the west of Guyra the district escaped 
heavy moth infestation this year. 


There were three causes for the light 
infestation in the experimental patch, viz. — 

(1) The plants were killed off prema- 
turely by frost. This prevented the 
tubers from swelling to full size; 
thus they did not approach so closely 
to the surface of the ground. 

(2) The rainfall was above average, and 
frequent showers kept the surface 
moist and the cracks filled in. 

(3) The .soil was of a friable nature. 

However, it is quite obvious that the disc- 
hilling caused a substantial reduction in 
tuber-infestation, being much superior to 
the scuffler in this regard. 

The scuffler effected only a small reduc- 
tion ill infestation, and it can be realised 
why present methods of hilling, using this 
inipleinent, are of limited value in the con- 
trol of moth. 

There was no indication of any advantage 
in hilling ninety-seven days after planting 
as against seventy-one days after planting, 
^t is likely, however, that in a drier season 
the later hilling would be superior, because 
a larg(‘ amount of soil-cracking could take 
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Fig. 4* — The Diec Hiller, with the Diees Out 
of the Ground. 


place in the interval between the seventy- 
one-day hilling and the time that the crop 
is harvested. 
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There was an indication, in the case of 
treatment A, that yield was reduced. How- 
ever, in two plots of the four there was no 
reduction in yield due to this treatment, and 
because of this variation, the difference in 


y 



Fitf. 5.— Side View of Traetof. ehowintf Attachment 
of Foarth Diic of Hiller. 


yield between treatment A and the other 
treatments, was found to be statistically non- 
significant. 


There was no reduction of yield in the 
case of the other hilling treatments B, C 
and D. 

The experiment definitely indicated the 
value of disc-hilling in reducing tuber in- 
festation. 

The implement will be tested further to- 
confirm or improve upon the results already 
obtained, and to ascertain whether yield can 
be affected under dry seasonal conditions. 
'Fhe writer is confident that even better re- 
sults are possible. In a heavier yielding 
crop than that in this exneriment, it is rea- 
sonably certain that a substantially higher 
yield of clean tubers will result from the 
use of the disc-hiller at the correct time. 
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Mr. Joe Williams, of Guyra, very kindly 
s('t aside ’portion of his crop for the experi- 
ment and assivSted in carrying out the hill- 
ings. 

Mr. R. Morgan, Manager of the Guyra 
Machinery Pool, made the tractor, with at- 
tachments, available for the experiment and 
gave much useful advice, as did Mr. J. K. 
Noonan, Agricultural Instructor, Glen 
Innes, who also assi.sted in carrying out 
the experiment. 

Mr. F. McCleery, Biometrician, gave ad- 
vice regarding the design of the experiment 
and made a statistical analysis of the results. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretarie-s are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture. Box 36AG.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


J946. 

Albury Sheep Show (A. G. Young) August 6, 7 

Condobolin (N. J. Hanlin) August 6, 7 

Trundle (W. A. Long ) August 13, 14 

Lake Cargelligo August 13, 14 

Gilgandra August 13, 14 

Peak Hill (C. McDuwall) .... .August 20, 21 

Weelhalle August 21 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) August 26, 27, 28 

Grenfell August 30, 31 

Forbes (J. T. Woods) September 3, 4 

Mamldra (E. S. Parker ) September 3, 4 

Young (T. A. Tester) September 3, 4 

Coolaraon (R. G, Lynch) September 6, 7 

I^ckhait September 7 

I^niliquin September 7 

Cowra September 10, ii 

Henty September 10, ii 

West Wyalong September 10, ic 

Narromine September ii, 12 

Narrandera (T. L. Bull) September 13, 14 

•Bourke., September I 4 , 15 

Temora September 18, 19 
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Leeton (E. C. Tweedie) September 17, 18 

Murrumburrah (R. J. Simpson ) September 24, 25 

g uandialla September 25 

ugowra (Miss P. Casey) September 25 

Ariah Park (F. Mcacham) September 25 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) September 26, 27, 28 

Ardlcthan (1C, C. Knight ) September 27 

Finley September 28 

Mangrove Mountain Agricultural 

Bureau (Mrs. Roberts) September 28 

Griffith October I, 2 

Walbundrie (C. Lieschke) r. . . . October 2 

Bribbarce October 2 

Singleton October 3, 4 

Albury (A. G. Young) October 8, 9. 10 

Lismore— North Coast National 

Exhibition (C. C. Dean) October 15, 16, 17 

Holbrook October 25. 26 

Murwillumbah (J. L. Banner) October 30, 31 

Bangalow November 12, t.T 

1947. 

Queanbeyan (D. Vest) February 21, 22 
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That’s the story of the successful tomato grower — 
the man who saves three quarters of his cultivation 
time, cuts his operating costs by half, and auto- 
cultivates his land instead of dragging an anchor 
through it , . . ploughing, discing and harrowing are 
usually unnecessary and certainly costly in cash, time 
and results 

Onceover your soil with the Howard “5” Rotary Hoe and there 
you have a seed bed — level tilled pulverised and prepared like hand- 
screened earth in a back yard garden . . . with the weeds and surface 
trash chopped up and turned in to form a rich fertilising humus! 

HOWARD HAS THE RECORD TO PROVE IT ! 


Write to-day for all the profitable facte about 
^)ie Howard Model Rotary Hoe to 


YORK MOTOR 


PTY. LTD. (Inc. In ric.} 

lOi-lll William Street, Sydney. 



Phone FA 662 1 . 
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CHECK THIS MENACE. 




^ / 



mm 




There is no 
Fumigant 
as deadly as- 


C^NpGAS 

“A REAL KILLER” 
FOR RABBITS. 

CVanogaS does not just suffocate the moving 

rabbits in the runways, but kills the last rabbit in 
the deadends. 

The dust coats the runways and the gas rises, diffuses ^ 

and destroys. | 

Pump it in with a Buzacott Foot Pump Blower. 1 


NO FIRE PROBLEM - NO BLOWFLY PROBLEM 

THE RABBITS ARE BURIED. 


•mMk 

fXMNPllW 
PLUNGER 
RUIiCR N 


IT IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL OF ALL ^ 
FUMIGANTS. 


RENOVAtU^ 
NARLVC PLATE 


COWTAIWER* y HI 

— Destroyt Foxea and Wombcas — 

“ A ” Dust applied with a No. 1 ^ 

Blower is the Poultry Fanners’ best friend for killing 
rats and mice. 

Full stocks of Cyanogas ” A ” DUST and No. 1 BLOWERS now available. 

IFnte for Free Booklet— " CYANOGAS and How to Uee It.’’ 

Buzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY. 


I AIR INLETS 
TO CVANOGAS 


. CYANMAf 
CONTAiNCi 


Obtainable from all storekeepers throughout Australia. ^ 
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PHOSPHATE PLACEMENT IN A BROWN LATERITE SOIL 

The Influence of Basic Materials on Phosphate Uptake hy Plants. 

N. H. Parbery, D.Sc.xAgr., Analyst. 

SOME evidence has been presented in a previous article* that the placement of phosphate 
at var 3 ring depths in a red laterite soil from Wollongbar Experiment Farm was without 
any important effect on the growth of plants under the ideal conditions of a pot experiment. 

The present experiment was conducted with a brown lateritef from Robertson in a pot 
experiment at Sydney Botanic Gardens, whilst simultaneously at Robertson field plots were 
accorded the same treatments. 

Although growth during the early stages, when phosphate was most available, was 
impeded by the cold winter conditions at Robertson, evidence was secured of the important 
effect which an adequate base supply has on placement in a strongly acid soil under 
field conditions. The regulated soil water conditions of the pot experiment induced results 
at variance with similar treatments on the field soils which are subject, particularly at 


the surface, to fluctuating water conditions. 

The plots at Robertson were situated on 
old pasture land. The soil was cultivated, 
and lime, dolomite or cement was added to 
the appropriate plots three months prior to 
sowing. The same materials were added to 
soil in certain pots a similar period before 
sowing. To obviate the possibility of defi- 
ciencies which might influence phosphate 
uptake, sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
2 cwt. per acre and mixed chloride and sul- 
phate of potash at the rate of 3 cwt. per 
acre were applied to all plots and pots just 
prior to phosphate placement and sowing. 
A surface layer of soil was removed to per- 
mit the placement of phosphate evenly in a 
plane at the indicated depths and then re- 
placed. Italian rye grass was used as the 
phosphate absorbing agent. Superphosphate 
of ordinary grain size and of 22 per cent. 
PsO# quality was used. 

The dolomite contained about 40 per 
cent, magnesium carbonate and the lime 
was a good grade of calcium carbonate. In 
one pot treatment, superphosphate at the 
rate of 4 cwt. per acre was applied three 
months prior to sowing so as to determine 
the availability of phosphate subjected for 
such a period to the process of fixation in 
a soil which efiftibits this unavoidable feat- 
ure in a high degree. 

All sowings were made early in April; 
the pots were first harvested 70 days later 
when the grass was about 9 inches high on 
the best treatments. The Robertson plots 
were not harvested until the early flower- 

* Jube, 1946, iftue, pag* apt. 

fThlt soil KM described In July, 1946, issue, page 343. 


ing stage in mid-October, when a second 
cut of the grass in pots was also made. 

The Pot Experiments. 

Table I gives details of the pot experi- 
ment treatments, yield of grass, phosphate 
content and phosphate absorption in the 
first cut. 

TABLE I. — Treatment and Yields. 


First cut — yo days after sowing. 





-d 

JO 

Treatments. 

c 

1 

a ^ 


6 % 


sS , 

0 

ol 




P4 

rr< 


A. ^ tons dolomite... ... ...j 

gm. 

]H-r 

cent. 

mgm. 

xugm.. 


714 

1 0-39 

28-0 

5-S 

B. 3 tons dolomite -r 4 cwt. super-' 

27S0 

! 0-33 

Q2-0 

69-3. 

phosphate on surface. 




C. 3 tons dolomite H 4 cwt. sui>er 

.14-83 

0-30 

104-5 

8x-8 

phosphate at 1 inch. 

D. 3 tons dolomite -f 4 cwt. super- 

3x29 

0-30 

93-3 

70-6^ 

phosphate at z inches. 

E. 3 tons dolomite 4 4 cwt. super- 

34-29 

0-27 

9X-2 

68-5. 

phosphate at 3 inches. l 




F. 3 tons dolomite 4- 2 cwt. super- 

26-62 

0-24 

65-0 

42-3 

phosphate at 3 inches. 





G. 3 tons lime 

8*78 

0-38 

33-3 

xo-6 

H. 3 tons lime 4- 4 cwt. super- 

33-35 

0-31 

X04-0 

8x-3 

phosphate on surface. 

I. 3 tons lime 4- 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate at X inch. 

29-17 

0-30 

88-5 

82-7 

65-a 

J. 3 tons lime -f- 4 cwt. super- 

30-87 

0-27 

6o-o- 

phosphate at 2 inches. 

L. 3 tons lime -4- 4 cwt. super- 

31-15 

0-24 

74-7 

1 

59*0 

phosphate at 3 inches. 



48-0 


M. 3 tons lime 4* 2 cwt. super- 
phosphate at 3Jncbcs. 

20-00 

I 0-24 

25*3 


K. 2 tons cement 

9-79 

0*34 

33-3 

xo-6 

N. Control (NK) 

6*24 

0-36 

22-7 


0 . 4 cwt. superphosphate on 

18-04 

0*33 

59-2 

36*5 

surface. 




P. 4 cwt. superphosphate at x inch 

99*89 

0*26 

79-0 

56*3 

Q. 4 cwt. superphosphate at 9 

96*83 

0-22 

38-0 

35-3 

inches. I 

R. 4 cwt. superphosphate at 3 

92*74 

0-9X 

48 a 

23*5 

inches. 



S. 4 cwt. supexphosphate at a 
inches, pre-appued 3 months, l 

13*88 

0*29 

34*9 

1 

Z9*9 
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Unlike the results in the Wollongbar 
laterite in which dolomite and cement pro- 
duced an effect on grass growth similar to 
that of phosphate additions, neither dolo- 
mite, cement, nor lime, while increasing the 
lime content of the soil and reducing acid- 
ity, had a stimulating effect in the brown 
laterite, since it is not as acutely deficient 
in lime as the former soil, (irowth on the 
soils treated with these substances 
(T.A.G.K.) was much the .same as on the 
control (T.N.). Where superpho.sphate at 
4 cwt. per acre was applied at various 
levels in the limed or dolomiled soils the 
yields were similar, but where 2 cwt. only 
were applied^ the yields diminished. 

The highest phosphate content was found 
in the cuts from the dolomite, lime and 
■cement only treatments and the control. 
Where phosphate was i)Iace(I at varying 
levels, the phosphate content of the grass 
diminished as placement became deeper. 
The effect of fixation was demonstrated in 
the low yield from treatments where the 
pho.sphate applied three months prior to 
sowing had, in the moist soil, lost much of 
its value. 

Table 11 gives details of the yield, phos- 
phate content of the grass, and of phos- 
phate absorption by the grass at the second 
cut. 

TABLE II.- Tkeatmknts and Yields.— 
Second Cut — 132 days after first cut. 



rrcaliiuMits. 

VieM 

(irass. 

1 

; 

! in (,rass. 

1 i 

IVL 

AbM*r 

bed. 

Not 

i’,o. 

Absor- 

bed. 



«»n. 

ip<‘j cc-nt, 

TUKUI. 

lUKin. 

A. 

3 tons 1). 


1 0*20 1 

ioh'4 

21*5 

B. 

3I), 4S, St 

.S8*S 

' 0-20 

IlO-J 

20*5 

•1:. 

3I), 4S, I inrh 

(>2*1 

0*21 

131*1 

44-2 

J). 

3D, 4S, 2 inc h**'- 

50*2 

fr2 

iib-K 

29*9 

E. 

3D, 4S, 3 inchc*> 

fi 5-5 

1 0-21 



F. 

jD, 2S, 3 inc hes 


; 0*22 , 

140'6 

53-7 


3 tons 1 

46*0 

0*21 

o8'2 

U '3 

H. 

3L, 4S, Sf 

62*5 

0*22 ' 

138*7 

51-8 

I. 

3L, 4S, I inch 

SS--: 

0*22 i 

I 20*6 

33-7 

J. 

3L, 4S, 2 inches ...j 

1 

' 0*22 

122'rj 

36*0 

L, 

3L, 4S, 3 inch**'. 


; 0*21 

I 2 I -5 

34 *b 

M. 

3L, 2S, 3 iurhe- ...j 

58*0 

1 0-1*) 

112*7 

25*8 

K. 

2 tons remont ...1 

51-7 

1 0-20 ; 

101*7 

14*8 

N. 

Control (NK) 

44*2 

0-20 ! 

80 *i; 


•0. 

4S. Sf 

i 47'2 

: 0*21 1 

<) 7 ^ 

10*4 

P. 

4S, I inch 

1 50-5 

i 0*21 ' 

104*3 

173 

S- 

4S, 2 inches .. 

1 54 -^ 

j 0*21 ! 

113*8 

26*9 

R. 

4S, 3 inches 

. 53 * 1 

j 0*21 ; 

109*5 

22*6 

S. 4S, 3 inches, pre-npplied! 32'5 

1 0*30 i 

103*3 

1 6*4 


As |)reviousIy found, in second growth of 
grass on the Wollongbar laterite, the 
feature again emerged that wherl tjhe easily 
secured phosphate of fertilisers had been 
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absorbed in the period of growth up to the 
first judicious grazing stage, subsequent 
growth on the laterites appeared to be 
maintained at a minimum level of phos- 
])hate nutrition and was related not closely 
to the amount of phosphate applied, but 
rather to the adequacy with which the 
native ])hosphate of the soil could meet 
growth demands. Hence at the second cut, 
growth no longer reflected treatment and 
treatments receiving no phosphate, and 
which were primarily ineffective, promoted 
yields in the second growth period much 
akin to those from treatments which had an 
initially stimulating effect. 

'I'hat phos])hate content reached the mini- 
mum level required for growth iti the 
second cut was confirmed in the uniformity 
of the phos])hatc content of the grass from 
ail treatments. 

liable 111 shows the combined cuts of 
both growth ])eriods, the net phosphate ab- 
sorl)e(l, and the percentage recovery of 
added phosphate. 


'FAHLE 111 . — Combined Cuts. 



a 

1 

i 




>. ! 

•c 


: os 




2 2 j ‘-c 
! C- 


i 

pH 

Ktn. 

tUKIII. 

niKio. 


A. 3 btijs 1) ... ...I 


60*94 

0 

26*8 



B. ih. 4S, Sf ; 


86*30 

662 

98*8 

14*9 

t . iD. 4S, I in* h ... ...1 


uO- 0 1 

662 

126*0 

19*0 

I>. 3I), 4S, 2 inch**. 


81 *49 

662 

100*5 

15-2 

li. iD, 4S, 3 inc h«*s 


99*79 

662 

116*8 

17*6 

1 *. iD. 2S, 3 inches ...| 


9 1*02 


96*0 

29*0 

(i. Ions 1. ... ...! 


5478 

0 

21*9 


H. 3I., 4S, Sf 


95*85 

(162 

1 33-1 

20*1 

I. iF. 4S. I inch ... 

5-1 

84-37 

662 

99-5 

15-1 

J. 3L, 4S, 2 inches 

87-17 

662 

96*0 

t 4'5 

1 .. 3!., 4S, 3 inclrs ...j 


89-35 

662 

86*6 

1.VI 

M. 3I., 2S. \ inches 

1- 

... 

78*00 1 

!.. :«L 

5 I-I 

15-4 

K. 2 tons eeinenf ... ...j 

5'45 

61*49 

43 

' 

25-4 


N. Coiitcdl (NK) j 


5044 


1 ^ ;;; i 


0. 4S, Sf 


b 5-24 

662 

46*9 

7-1 

P. 4S, I inch ...| 

.*>•1 

«o *39 

662 

73-6 

111 

Q. 4S, 2 inchc*s ...i 


81*35 

662 

62*3 

9-4 

R. 4^. 3 inches ! 

S. 4S, 3 iin hes, pre appUecl' 

i 


75-84 

662 

48-1 

7*3 


68*38 

662 

28-6 

4-3 


The effect of treatment was obscured in 
the combined cuts due to the heavy growth 
of tissue of low phosphate content in the 
.second period ot growth. The recovery of 
ph(jsphate from the superphosphate placed 
at varying levels in the lime- or dolomite- 
treated soils showed no consistent relation- 
ship to placement, and was effective' at all 
levels from the surface to a depth of 3 
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inches. In the dolomite-treated soils almost 
as much phosphate was recovered from an 
application of 2 cwt. superphosphate as 
from 4 cwt. superphosphate applied at the 
same depth. 

In the soils receiving no basic materials, 
surface or deep placement was inferior to 
placement at i inch depth, a feature con- 
sistent with results in the field experiment, 
but where the disparity was much greater. 
The poor recovery from treatments where 
4 cwt. superphosphate was applied three 
months prior to sowing, shows that plants, 
under ideal growth conditions, can extract 
little phosphate from superphosphate which 
has been subjected to fixation in this type of 
soil for such a period. Conditions conducive 
of fixation exist in practice not only where 
crops fail, but where autumn-seeded crops 
remain static over long periods of cold 
weather. 

Field Experiment at Robertson. 

Only one cut — at the early flowering 
stage — was made on the grass on the plots 
at Robertson. In Table IV details are given 
of the relative yields of the plots, the high- 
est, treatment 13, representing 3 tons of 
dry grass per acre. In Treatment 7, finely- 
groutid superphosphate replaced the ordin- 
ary granular form. 

The control soil had received nitrogen, 
sulphate and potash and the result obtained 
on the natural soil showed that these nutri- 
ents, in the absence of phosphate, were of 
no advantage. 

Cement or lime used alone had no effect, 
as in the early stages of growth in the pots, 
on yield. This effect persisted over the 
whole growth period, whereas in the pot 
experiment good growth was made during 
the second growth period. Dolomite used 
alone had a slight effect on growth. Super- 
phosphate (T4) applied on the surface 
proved wholly ineffective whereas, similarly 
applied on the limed or dolomited soils, a 
slight increase in growth resulted. 

Superphosphate, in the absence of basic 
materials, was most effective at a depth of 
I inch, effective in the granular or very fine 
condition at a depth of 2 inches, but of 
slight value when placed at 3 inches depth. 
At a depth of i inch, 2 cwt. application of 
superphosphate (T9) was more effective 
than 4 cwt. at 3 inches, but placed at 3 
inches depth the lighter application (Tio) 
B 


was wholly without effect on growth and 
phosphate recovery was negligible. 

Where lime had been applied, 4 cwt. 
application of superphosphate was most 
effective at i inch, but at the same rate high 
yields were maintained when placement was 
at 2 or 3 inches. At 3 inches, the lighter 
application of 2 cwt. superphosphate per 
acre was moderately effective especially in 
comparison with the failure of a similar 
application in the absence of lime. 


TABLE IV. Field Experiment. — Effect 
of Placement in Untreated, Limed and 
Dolomited Soil, 


1 

Treatment*?. 

! 

j 

t 

! 

Relative 

Yield. 

i 

p.o. 1 

in Dry 1 
Grass, j 

Percen- 
tage Re- 
covery of 
Added 
Phosphate. 



per cent. 


Untreated soil 

.^4-1 

0*20 


I. Control (NK) 

32-2 

0*20 


2 . Cement 2 tons 

31-0 

0*21 


3. Cement 2 tons -1 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate at 3 inches. 

56-4 

0-2 2 

1 

4. 4 cwt. superphosphate on 
surface. 

34-6 

023 

1*2 

5. 4 cwt, superphosphate at 1 
inch. 

88-4 

0 22 

9*2 

0. 4 cw't. superphosphate at 2 
inches. 

70'5 

0*24 

8*5 

7. 4 cwt. superphosphate, fine, 
at 2 inches. 

72*8 

0*21 

6*0 

8. 4 cwt, superphosphate at 3 
inches. 

51*7 

0*23 

3‘9 

0. 2 cwt. superphosphate at 1 1 
inch. 1 

57*8 

0*2I 

8*6 

10. 2 cwt. superphosphate at 3 
inches. 

30*6 

0-22 

0*6 

II. Lime 3 tons ... 

2Q’8 

OIQ 


12. Lime 3 tons -j- 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate on surface. 

58-6 

0‘20 

3*9 

13. Lime 3 tons 4 cwt. super- 

phosphate at I inch. 

1000 

0*20 

10*1 

14. Lime 3 tons -f 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate at 2 inches. 

8q*9 

019 

7-7 

15. Lime 3 tons -f 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate at 3 inches. 

894 

019 

?’5 

16. Lime 3 tons -f 2 cwt. super- 
phosphate at 3 inches. 

57*4 

o-ig 

6*6 

17. Dolomite 3 tons 

45*1 

0-20 


18. Dolomite 3 tons -f 4 cwt. 
superphosphate on surface. 

48-8 

0-20 

2*4 

iq. Dolomite 3 tons -f 4 cwt. 
superphosphate at i inch. 

88-2 

0-20 

8*5 

20. Dolomite 3 tons -f 4 cwt. 
superphosphate at 2 inches. 

90-0 

0-20 

8*3 

21. Dolomite 3 tons -f 4 cwt. 
superphosphate at 3 inches. 

76*4 

o-rq 

1 

5-6 

22 . Dolomite 3 tons -f 2 cwt. 
superphosphate at 3 inches. 

59-7 

o*i8 

7*0 


On the dolomite-treated plots the sur- 
face application of phosphate was of little 
value (T18), but high yields were obtained 
from 4 cwt. superphosphate at i or 2 inches’ 
depths. When placed at 3 inches depth, 2 
or 4 cwt. applications of superphosphate 
were much superior to those applications at 
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siniilar depth in the absence of lime or dolo- 
mite. 

In the presence of cement, superphosphate 
gave no increase in growth on the Wollong- 
bar soil, although the cement alone pro- 
moted good yields. In the present trials, 
superphosphate proved of less value in 
Treatment 3 than when placed similarly in 
the limed or dolomited plots (T15, 21). 

The percentage of phosphate in the 
grass from any of the plots was at the same 
minimum for growth requirements as was 
found in the second cut on the pots. 

The poor recovery of added phosphate 
was due to the inability of young plants, as 
growth languished during cold weather, to 
make use of the available phosphate of 
superphosphate before serious loss of phos- 


place phosphate at a depth of i or 2 inches, 
would greatly enhance tis effect. 

Summary. 

Under the optimum conditions of a pot 
experiment, superphosphate applied on the 
surface or at levels down to 3 inches, is 
effective in promoting increased yields of 
rye grass on a limed or dolomited brown 
laterite soil and the recovery of phosphate 
is not greatly influenced. 

Where basic materials have not been ap- 
plied. recovery of phosphate is greatest 
when the i)hosphate is placed at i inch 
depth, but recovery is still satisfactory from 
])h()sj)hate at ilte 3 inch level. 

The results obtained in ])lacement exi)eri- 
menls in pot are largely influenced by soil 



Phosphate Piieemeot 
in Limed Soil'-tt 
Pirat Cut. 

0.-*3 tons time per acre. 
H.- 3 L + 4S, surface. 
I. — 3 L 4 - 4S, j inrh. 

1 . — 3 L i- 4S. 2 inches. 

L. — 3 L 4 4S, ^ inches. 

M. — 3 I. -f sS, 3 inches. 


Phofphite Placement 
in Acid Soil— at 
Firat Cut. 

■K, — 2 tons cement, per 
acre. 

N. — Control (NK only). 

O. — |S, Surface. 

P. — 4S, i inch. 




phate due to fixation has been incurred. 
Seeding in the Robertson district as early 
as soil moisture conditions permit, would 
enable plants to make better use of phos- 
phate. 

Liming or dolomiting soils of which the 
brown laterite is typical, confers a much 
greater freedom in the placement of phos- 
phate in soil newly prepared for seeding. 
The surface application of phosphate under 
these conditions is wasteful and ineffective, 
but any foriii of cultivatiolti whiefe would 

4M 


water conditions which permit a felt of 
roots to develop on the surface of the soil. 
Superphosphate in contact with moist soil 
for three months prior to planting is largely 
fixed by the soil and is of little value to 
plants. 

In a field experiment on the native browi? 
laterite, superphosphate applied on the sur- 
face of the unlimed soil proved of no value, 
and little improvement in growth resulted 
when it was applied on the surface of limed 
or dolomited plots. Under all conditions of 
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FARMERS 





THERE IS A WEALTH OF TECHNICAL EXPERIENCE BEHIND 

GOLDEN FLEECE OILS & GREASES 

PnMhtetd mi Umhutti ht H. C. SLIIGH bt LuMaamn." 
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In the right quantity, when you want it, where you want it. 

Skyrane 

It droppeth like the gentle rain from Heaven upon the place beneath*^ 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

are now Distributing Agents for the well-known 

SKYRANE 
Irrigation Plant 

In all matters relating to SKYRANE IRRIGATION yon can be sure of BA^IC 
SIMPLEX efficiency and serrico. Inquiries are invited and will receive 
prompt attention. 

COUNTRY AGENTS: A few District Agencies still available. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

60a-6l4 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. Tel. M 2538. 


STATION OWNERS ! 


We can eupply immediately:—— 

Copper Bull Rings. 

Dagging and Sheep Shears. 
Tattoo Outfits. 

Hand Horse Clippers. 
Speying Instruments. 

Triple Crush EmsMculators. 

W. JNO. BAKER, SS; 

3 HUNTER STREET, 
SYDNEY, NJ.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(EsiahUthed 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
AHORNEY or AGENT 

Fall iaformatioB and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to kU 
Agent— the nearest Cleric of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street* 
(Box 7 A* G.PaO.)* Sydney. 

M. C, NOTT* PnWe rmstee. 
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the experiment, placement of superphos- 
phate at I inch depth was most effective, 
but placement down to 3 inches gave satis- 
factory results on the limed and dolomited 
soils. Placement of 4 cwt. per acre appli- 
cation of superphosphate at 3 inches in soil 
receiving no basic material gave poor results 
and 2 cwt. application at the same depth was 
entirely without useful effect. 

Liming or dolomiting confers much 
greater freedom in the placement of phos- 
phate when rye grass is seeded on this soil. 

In the field experiment the phosphate con- 
tent of the grass at flowering was at the 
minimum of 0.2 per cent. PaOis required for 
growth — a level of phosphate nutrition 
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attained in the second growth of grass in 
the pot experiment. 

The yield of rye grass in the field trial 
was poor on treatments receiving no phos- 
phate, or basic materials alone, as it was in 
the pot experiments up to the first cut. In the 
pot experiment, however, good growth took 
place on these treatments during the second 
growth period. 

The recovery of applied phosphate was 
low in the field experiments, due to the op- 
portunity for fixation by the soil when 
plants remained static as a result of the onset 
of cold weather soon after germination. 

Granule size of superphosphate, as pre- 
viously found, appeared to be of little im- 
jiortance in the brown laterite. 


Drought Relief for 

Appulation forms for drought relief to cereal 
growers are now available from branches of the 
Rural Bank in affected areas. 

Referring to the provision of drought relief as 
recently announced by the Premier, the Minister 
for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, said that adminis- 
trative arrangements were now well in hand and 
payments were now being made by the Rural Bank. 

Growers of wheat, barley, oats and wheaten and 
oaten hay who received relief last year and har- 
vested less than 6 bushels per acre for the 1945-46 
season would be eligible to participate again thi^ 
year. 


Cereal Growers. 

Growers who did not jmrticipate last year would 
be entitled to relief under the present scheme if 
the average yield of their crops over the previous 
three seasons was less than 12 bushels per acre 
and was less than 6 bushels per acre for the 
1945-46 season. 

The closing date for receipt of applications was 
3i.st August. 

Payment w^ould be calculated on the unit of loss 
basis, which was successfully employed in respect 
of last year’s distribution. By employing this 
basis, anomalies were avoided, and the funds were 
distributed e(jiiital)ly. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Distribution System Modified. 


In future, fertiliser manufacturers and distributors 
will be responsible for equitable distribution among 
their clients of available supplies of sulphate of 
ammonia and of mixed fertilisers containing this 
nitrogenous fertiliser. 

Announcing this modification of the method of 
distributing sulphate of ammonia and of mixed 
fertilisers containing sulphate of ammonia, the 
Minister for Agriculture (lion. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A.) said that his Department no longer re- 
quired individua^growers to submit completed 
application form.s to their retail suppliers when 
making purchases. 

The system, under which certain crops received 
priority for supplies of sulphate of ammonia would 
no longer be continued, and each distributor would 
be responsible for apportioning his supply of sul- 
phate of ammonia for the year ended 30th June, 
1047 , between all producers of food crops. The 
Department of Agriculture would ensure that 
diatribtttofs received their quotas from manufac- 
turers, said the Minister. 


During the past three years, some fruitgrowers 
had been permitted to purcha.se sulphate of am- 
monia, but bad not been permitted to purchase 
supplies of mixed fertili.ser containing sulphate of 
ammonia for their trees. Such growers could 
now purchase mixed fertilisers instead of sulphate 
of ammonia if they so wished, 

Mr. Graham stated that larger quotas of sul- 
phate of ammonia had been allowed to fertiliser 
manufacturers this season, in addition to which 
supplies of nitrate of soda were also available. 
Supplies of nitrogenous fertilisers should thus be 
adequate to meet grower.s* rea.sonable requirement*. 

Farmers should address all inquiries for these 
fertilisers to their usual fertiliser agents. Inquiries 
regarding the sale of sulphate of ammonia for 
purposes other than the production of food crops 
must be addressed to the Fertiliser Rationing 
Officer, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


40 ^ 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE FOR 1946-47 SEASON. 

Further Improvement in Available Supplies. 

ANNOUNCING that a further increase would be made in supines of superphosphate to 
be sold In New South Wales next season, the Minister for Agriculture (the Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) said that his Department had been successful in obtaining a quota of 
176,250 tons of superphosphate for use in the twelve months ending 30th June, 1947. 
This would be distributed in the usual way through the wholesale fertiliser trade whoM 
ready assistance and co-operation during die difficult years when superphosphate was in 
very short supply was greatly appreciaM. 


"‘Distribution will again be supervised by 
niy Department,” said the Minister. 
close watch will be maintained on the fer- 
tiliser situation throughout the year, but 
with greater supplies available, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be concerned prin- 
cipally with the prevention of excessive buy- 
ing by individuals, assistance in the matter 
of sui>erphosphate supplies to ex-servicemen 
and in assessing claims from growers who 
have not regularly used sui)erphosphate pre- 
viously.” 

Certain conditions would still be neces- 
sary in the sale of superphosphate, added 
Mr. Graham, but these had been made as 
few as possible, and were imposed to pro- 
tect the interests of wheat growers and 
farmers in general. The following condi- 
tions would apply: — 

Coastal Districts . — Sales of superphosphate 
may be made without completing an 
application form. 

Tableland and Inland Districts : 

I. Growers who received a “quota” last 
year — 

(a) Growers desiring to purcha.se up 
to 10 tons of superphosphate may 
do so by merely lodging an order 
with their supplying company. 

(fc) Growers desiring to purchase more 
than lo tons are permitted to do 
so to the extent of 20 per cent, 
above their last year’s quota. 


2. Growers who received a special ration 
last year — 

Farmers who last year received a 
special ration for dairying, pig raising, 
irrigated pastures, vegetable growing or 
green manure cropping in orchards, in 
tableland and inlatid areas, may pur- 
chase the same amount this year for 
these, purposes in addition to any ration 
to which they are entitled under 1 (a) 
and (b)^ except that, where the total 
quantity purchased la.st year was less 
than 10 tons, the maximum quantity 
which they will be permitted to pur- 
chase this year will be 10 tons for all 
purposes. 

3. New users — 

Agents and distributors shall supply 
under the abovementioned terms only 
those clients whom they supplied last 
year. New users, i.e.. returned service- 
men and others who did not purchase 
superphosphate in either of the last two 
years, may purchase up to 5 tons per 
annum without lodging any application. 
Where a quantity in excess of 5 tons 
is required, it will be necessary for a 
special application to be made on forms 
which are obtainable from Fertiliser 
Agents. 

Any grower requiring further informa- 
tion regarding supplies of superphosphate 
should make application to the Fertiliser 
Rationing Officer, Department of Agricul- 
ture, through his local Ferir*^ifr Agent. 


Approved Seed— August, 1946. 


To assist in the production and distribution of 
tmiroved sted of recommended varieties of crops 
^ fte Departmeiit publishes in tm# 

list eacBr nidfiw the nafiietr nqisd* ^nddrefiiNi of 
growers of iodb seed. ^ 
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Cauliflower^ 

Shorts— H, Burton Bradley, Sherwood Faraiif 
Moorland. 
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O NLY one man, the tractor driver# is 
required. The McCormick • Deering 
No, 50*T Pickup Baler is on entirely new 
dewlopment in automatic pickup hoy 
baling# and con be hitched to any modem 
tractor. It gathers the hoy direct from the 
windrow, feeds# ties and separates the 
boles automatically# eliminating the need 
for additional operotors on the baler. Neat# 
firm bales of sliced hay can be turned out 
at the rate of two to five boles per minute# 
or up to six tons per hour according to the 
class of hay and baling condittons. • • Ask 
your nearest International Harvester agent 
to tell you more about the McCormick* 
Deering 50-T. 

See Yonr Nearest 
fa^motioiiol Honrester Agent 


MCCORMICK- 

DEERING 

No. 50-T 

One-Man 

AUTOMATIC, 

SELF-TYING, 

Pickup 

Baler 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (inc in vIC.) 

■f«ANCHB8 IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES 


Keep your Savings up ond prices down 

BUY SAVINGS CERTIFICATE! 
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EGGINS-FOSTERS SEEDS 

For the Man on the Land and for the Home Gardener. 

M^e offer the foUowing iiet of eeeds for present planting. 

8BSD POTATOES — We offer the famous Batlow Blue Star brand of Certified Paotor and 
Xatahdln; also selected seed of Barlj Maaistes and Satlaiaotton. Write for quotes. 
BBAirS — Our seed lias been specially srowa under expert supervision and we can supply 

Blawkesbury Wonder (both Certified and ordinary). Tweed Wonder, Canadian Wonder, 
Brown Beaaty, StrinRleis Oreenpod and Bplonre (climber). 

OBA8S 8BBD — We offer Conoli Oraes, Bhodee Grass, Sudan Grass, Paspalnm Compressnm, 

etc. 

ZiUCBBEB— Choicest remachlned broadleaf strain. 

JAPABBSB KZZABT — For an early Green Feed Crop. 

} Choicest Morura grown seed. 

SBEB MAZSB — The following varieties of Seed Maise will be available and we will be 
pleased to receive your enquiries — Pitsroy, Early Beaming, Golden Superb, Giant White, 
Xiokory Xing, SUvermine, Punks TeUow Bent. etc. 

OOWPBA8 — Poona makes a splendid green manure. 

TOBULTO SSBB — ^We offer Bonge de Btormande, Chinese Bed, Prosperity, Beomit, Bntgers, 
Beylin’s Choioe. Tetomold, Tatnra Bwarf Globe, Burwood Prise, Potentate, San Blarsana, 
Barliana, Xarglobe, etc. 

AGBZCTJZiTUBAXi SEBBS. 1 a# 

▼BOXXABXiIl 8BZDB. I ^ * 

nBTIUSBBB and SFBATIHO OOKVOtniBB. ) “'‘®®- 

Sencf your ordmro and onquirioB to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PH. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney* ^ Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, M A 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

Ths firm with City and Country faciiitUo providing a Service for the Man on the Land. 


"ORGARNO” 

HUMUS - FORMING FERTILISER 


FORMS HUMUS (SOIL BUILDER) NATURES WAY 

Made by a Bacteriological process from HOUSEHOLD GARBAGE, 
MEIAT AND FISH OFFAL and numerous other forms of organic 
matter. 

“ ORGARNO ” restores soil fertility, is odourless, has no flies, no 
weeds and absolutely no disease. 

(Reghiered with Department of Agriculture.) 

Available from all Fertiliser Merchants and 

ORGANIC WASTE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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MAIZE VARIETY RECOMMENDATIONS 
For 1946 Sowing. 

W. D. Kerle, H.D.A., Special Agricultural Instructor. 

SOWING tke right variety at the right time and using only sounds bright, pure seed from 
a reliable source, are aaionu in maize growing. 

It is essential to success that only varieties suited to the district should be sown, 
and growers are recommended to use those set out below for grain and green fodder in 
the various maize-growing districts of the State. These recommendations are based on 
trials which have been conducted by the Department for a number of years in co-operation 
with farmers in these districts. 


Cirowers are advised to make early 
arrangements for seed supplies, and if in 
doubt as to which variety to sow to com- 
municate with the Department or get into 
touch with the local Agricultural Instructor. 

Hybrid Maize. 

Many inquiries are being made for 
hybrid seed mai7.e. A maize hybrid is not 
a fixed variety of maize and it takes many 
years of painstaking breeding, selection and 
field testing to produce hybrid types suit- 
able for different localities. It will be some 
years before hybrids will be released from 
Experiment Farms, and until then growers 
should either adopt sound seed selection 
methods to maintain the yielding ability of 
their variety or secure their seed from reli- 
able pure seed growers. 

Approximate Order of Maturity of Varieties 
Recommended. 

Very Early.-— E^vly Morn, Golden Glow. 

Early. — Wellingrove, Duncan, Golden 
Superb, Iowa Sdlvermine, Funk’s Yellow 
Dent, Large Goldmine, Hawkesbury White. 

Midseason. — Hickory King, Learning, 
Golden Nugget, Golden Beauty, Murrum- 
bidgee White, Manning Silvermine, Giant 
White, Manning Pride. 

Late. — Yellow Hogan, Fitzroy, Large 
Red Hogan, Pride of Hawkesbury. 

Varieties Recommended for Grain. 

Upper North Coast. 

(a) Tweed River. 

Early i’otwwgf.— Learning, Wellingrove. 

Main Sowing.— Fitzroy, Manning Pride. 


(b) Lozvcr Richmond River. 

Early Sowing. — Learning, Golden Su- 
perb. 

M ain Solving. — Fitzroy. 

Second-class Soils. — Hickory King. 

(c) Upper Richmond River. 

Early Soiling. — ^Ixaming, Fitzroy. 

M ai n S owing . — F i tz roy . 

(d) Clarence River. 

Early Sowing. — Learning, Golden Nug- 

Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Golden Nugget, 
(iolden Superb. 

Late Sowing. — Golden Superb. 
Second-class Soils. — Hickory King, 

{e) Coramba District. 

Early Sowing. — Learning, Golden Su- 
perb. 

Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Learning, Gol- 
den Superb. 

Second-class Soils. — Hickory King. 

(/) BelUngcr River. 

Early Solving. — Learning, Golden Su>- 
perb, Iowa Silvermine. 

Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Giant White, 
Golden Superb. 

Second-class Soils. — Hickory King. 

(g) Dorrigo District. 

Main Sowing. — Learning, Grace’s White* 
Solving after Potatoes. — Golden Superb* 

(A) Ebor District. 

Main Sowing. — ^Wellingrove. 
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Middle North Coast. 

(a) Nambucca River, 

Early Soumg. — Golden Superb, Learn- 
ing. 

Main Sim'ing. — (iiant White, F'itzroy, 
Golden Superb. 

Second-class Soils, — Hickory King. 

(b) Loiocr Maclcay River. 

Early Sozving. — Golden Superb. 

Main Souring. — Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, 
Learning, Giant White. 

(c) Upper Maclcay River, 

Early Sowing, — Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing, — Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, 
Learning, Golden Beauty, Hickory King, 
Giant White. 

(d) Hastings River. 

Early Solving, — Golden Superb. 

Main Solving, — Fitzroy, Golden Beauty, 
Golden Nugget, Ix^aniing, Hickory King, 
Giant White. 

(e) Lower Manning River. 

Early Solving. — Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Learning, Man- 
ning Silvermiiie, Giant White. 

(f) Upper Manning River, 

Early Sowing. — Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Learning, Man- 
ning Silvermiiie, Giant White, Manning 
Pride. 

(<7) Comboyne and Bulga Districts. 

Main Solving. — Golden Superb, Leani- 
jiig. Hickory King, Golden Nugget. 

(It) Wallantba District. 

liarly Sowing. — Golden Superb, Iowa 
Silvermiiie. 

^ Main Solving. — Giant White, Fitzroy, 
Golden Nugget, Learning, Manning Silver- 
mine. 


Central Coast. 

(a) Gloucester District. 

Early Sowing . — Ciolden Superb. 

Main So^ng. — Fitzroy, Hickory King* 
Learning, Giiuit White, Goldetii ^Nugget. 
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(b) Lower and Central Hunter River. 

liarly Sowing. — Golden Glow, Golden 
Superb, Duncan. 

Main Sowing, — Learning, Funk’s Yellow 
Dent, Fitzroy, Golden Nugget. 

Late Sowing . — Golden Glow. 

(r) Hawkesbury River. 

Early Sowing . — Golden Superb. Learn- 
ing. 

Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, 
Manning Silvermiiie, Pride of Hawkesbury, 
Hawkesbury White. 

(d) County of Cumberland. 

Early Sowing. — Hickory King, Wellin- 
grove. Golden Superb. 

M ain Sowing. — Fitzroy. 


South Coast. 

(a) Illaivarra District. 

Pearly Sowing. — Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
Iowa Silvermiiie. 

Main Sowing. — Large Red Hogan, Fitz- 
roy, Yellow Hogan, Giant White. 

{b) Shoalhaven River. 

Early Sowing. — Golden Superb, Iowa 
Silvermiiie. 

Main Sowing. — Learning, Hickory King, 
lhant White, Fitzroy. 

{c) Milton District. 

Early Sowing. — Funk's Yellow Deni, 
Iowa Silvermiiie, Duncan. 

Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Learning, Hic- 
kory King, Golden Nugget. 

(d) Moriiya River. 

Early Sowing. — Golden Superb, Early 
Morn. 

Main Sowing. — Learning, Funks Yellow 
Dent, (jolden Superb, Hickory King, Giant 
White. 

(e) Bodalla ifistrict. 

Early Solving. — Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing. — Funk's Yellow Dent, 
Golden Nugget, Hickory King. 

Upland Soil . — Hickory King. 

(/) ^^g<^ and Pambula Rivers. 

Early Sowing. — Early Morn, Golden 
Superb. 
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Main Sowing, — Funk's Yellow Dent, 
Learning, Giant White. 

Upland Soils. — Hickory King. 

(g) Towamba River. ^ 

Main Sowing, — (iolden Superb, Golden 
Nugget, Learning, Hickory King, Funk’s 
Yellow Dent. 

Upland Soils. — Flickory King. 


Nokthkkn Tableland. 

(a) Tenter field District. 

Hickory King, Wellingrove, Large Gold- 
mine, Iowa Silvermine. 

(b) Glen Inncs District. 

Strong Soils. — Wellingrove. 

Light Soils. — Iowa Silvermine, Large 
Goldmine, Golden Superb. 

(c) Ben Lomond, Llangothlin, Guyra, and 
Black Mountain Districts. 

Golden Glow. 

(d ) Annidalc District. 

Wellingrove, Large Goldmine, Golden 
Glow, Early Morn, 

(e) Uralla District. 

Hickory King, Large Goldmine, Wellin- 
grove, Golden Glow, and Early Morn. 


Central Tableland. 

(a) Mudgec District. 

Funk’s Yellow Dent, Learning, Golden 
Superb, Hickory King. 

(fe) Colder Districts {Orange, etc.). 
Early Morn, Golden Glow. 


Southern Tableland. 

Moss Vale District. 

Golden Glow, Early Morn, Hickory King, 
Golden Superb. 


North-we.stern Slopes. 

(a) Inver ell District. 

Heavy Soils. — Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
Wellingrove. / 

J^ight Soils. — Wellingrove, Iowa Silver- 
mine. 

Late So 7 i'ing. — Early Morn, Golden 
Glow. 

(b) Tamworth and Upper Hunter Districts. 

Early Sowing. — Early Morn, Golden 

Glow, 
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Main Solving. — Wellingrove, Funk's Yel- 
low Dent, Golden Superb. 


C E N TRA L- W ESTER N SLOPES . 

Alluvial Soils. - - Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
Iowa Silvermine. 

Upland Soils. — Iowa Silvermine. 

SoijTh-western Slopes. 

[a) Turnut District. 

Main Soivings. — Murrumbidgee White, 
Funk's Yellow Dent. Iowa Silvermine, 
(i(»iden Superb. 

{h) Gundagai District. 

1 ‘link’s Yellow Dent, Murrumbidgee 
White, Golden Glow, Golden Superb. 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area*,. 

Funk’s Yellow Dent, Fitzroy, Hickory 
King. Iowa Silvermine. 

Varieties Recommended for Green Fodder 
and Silage. 

Upper North Coast. 

Fitzroy, Hickory King (second-class 
soils only). 

Dorrigo District, 

Learning, Iowa Silvermine. 

Middle North Coast. 

Fitzroy, Hickory King (second-class 
soils only), Golden Nugget, learning, 
(lolden Beauty. 

Central Coast. 

Fitzroy, Golden Nugget, Hickory King... 
Iowa Silvermine. 

South Coast. 

{a) Illawarra District. 

F'it.u'oy, Pride of Hawkesbury, Hickory 
King, Golden Nugget. 

{b) Shoalhaven River. 

Inizroy. Pride of Hawkesbury, Hickory 
King. Golden Nugget. 

(c) Milton District. 

Fitzroy, Duncan, Golden Nugget,. 
Hickory King. 

[Continued on page 443.) 
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FRUIT GROWING. 

APPLE GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


H. Broadfoot, Chiet Fruit Instructor, and E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Instmctor. 

THE pioneering phase in appk growing, aa in other rural parsaits, b passing in New 
South Wales, and as it passes it leases ckariy defined indications which cannot be ignored 
as to the way the industry should be devdoped. The testing period of the past has 
•dkclosed that we have some good apple districts, but it must be recognised — ^if we are 
to be truly wise after the event and to benefit from our experience — that it does not pay 
to attempt the commercial production of apples in unfavonrabk climatic zones. 

The emphasis on districts in these introductory remarks is intentional, because it 
is believed that the future stabSity of apple growing in this State depends very largely 
on making the best use of our favoured areas and avoiding those which have been proved 
to be marginal. The best use of good appk growing country means not only confining 
new plantings to it, but includes the adoption on established orchards of soil management 
practices which are known to conserve soil fertility. 


It is now clear that certain districts 
possess advantages of soil and climate for 
the production of late maturing, long keep- 
ing apples, suitable not only for the local 
market, but also in normal times, for export. 
On the other hand, there are areas emin- 
ently suited for the production of the better- 
class early apples — both dessert and cook- 
ing varieties — to meet the demand during 
the early portion of the year on the Sydney 
market. 

It must be recognised that New South 
Wales provides an important market for 
apples from other States of the Common- 
wealth which produce considerably larger 
quantities, and in normal times such com- 
petition is a very important factor bearing 
on the success of the industry here. How- 
ever, the best of our produce can meet such 
competition on more than equal terms and 
usually commands premium prices. 

It is, therefore, essential to the continued 
success of apple growing in this State that 
the quality of the product be given priority 
of consideration and in this respect every 
^tural factor which will help in maintain- 
ing such quality must be used to advantage. 

It is contended then, that any expansion 
of the industry should be, as far as possible, 
confined to those areas which, over the 
years, have shown that by reason of their 
particular climatic and soil conditions, they 
are best suited to the production of first- 
class quality fruit, always keq)ing in mind 
the fact that some areas are oest suited to 
the growing of early varieties solely for the 
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local market, whilst others are more suited 
to the later long keeping sorts essential for 
cool storage and export. 

Apart from the matter of suitable dis- 
tricts, the prospective apple grower is 



1. — Fourteen-year-old Granny Smith Apple 
Trees Growing under Good Conditions in the 

Batlow District. [Photo by R, D, Meaktr* 


strongly advised to consider the present- 
day trends in Australian agriculture gener- 
ally, which tend towards larger productive 
units specialising in one or two products, 
and on which full advantage c^n be taken of 
mechanical aids to production. 

Although the apple is long lived, there 
always comes a time sooner or later when 
the trees reach such a stage as to make the 
continued working of them uneconomic, 
hence long range stability on individual 
orchards and throughout the industry is 
impossible without the planting of young 
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trees from time to time in anticipation of 
the decline of older trees. Sufficient land 
to provide for this, is therefore, an essential 
factor to consider when purchasing the 
original holding. 

Those who are already engaged in some 
form of farming, and who may think of 
apple growing as a ‘‘nice little sideline*' are 
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tion and selection we have succeeded in 
vastly altering the original types, we have 
not altered in any marked degree this fruit’s 
preference for its original natural environ- 
ment; hence it still remains essentially a 
cool climate fruit. 

Apple trees will grow and produce in a 
multitude of diverse situations, and under 



advised to think carefully over the fore- 
going remarks on districts and areas, and 
to consider the fact that they will be compet- 
ing with men of skill and experience, with 
areas large enough to enable the best use of 


all manner of conditions, but the commercial 
grower of to-day is faced with the problem 
of growing, in quantity, consistent crops 
of high quality fruit; hence any advantage 
to be gained in exploiting favourable natural 



labour and firfl-scale equipment, and in conditions of climate and soil must be 
addition often backed by concerns specialis- availed of to the fullest extent, 
ing in the marketing of their products and 

in the supply of orchard requisites. In view of prospective competition from 

other States, little encouragement can be 
Suitable Diftricts. given to the growing of apples in anything 

The apple was originally native to the except the most favourable localities, except 

more temperate parts of Europe and Asia, perhaps in odd places catering for a purely 

and although during centuries of cultiva- local market. 
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The three essentials of a first-class apple 
producing district can be summed up 
broadly as follows : — 

1. A climate mild in summer and cool to 
cold in winter. 

2. An average rainfall of not less than, 
and preferable more than, 28 inches per 
annum, a fair proportion of which should 
be suitably spread over summer and early 
autumn. 

3. A reasonably fertile, well-drained and 
deep soil. 

The three essentials go hand in hand, and 
if one or the other is missing in a particular 
area, then apple growing in that area 
becomes more of a gamble than a business. 

Only three of our major apple-growing 
districts comply with all three of the require- 
ments as set out above, and the fact that 
these areas produce the most consistent crops 
is no mere coincidence. These three dis- 
tricts are Orange, Batlow and Armidale. 
Owing to the geographical position of these 
areas each district is well situated for 
supplying the Sydney market with apples. 
In addition, Orange can supply the western, 
Batlow the southern, and Armidale the 
northern towns in New South Wales. 
Armidale is situated about the same distance 
from Brisbane as from Sydney by rail, 
and so is well placed for supplying both of 
these markets. 

The areas mentioned above are all ‘‘late'' 
districts, i,e., their particular climatic fac- 
tors make them eminently suited to the 


growing of the late-maturing and mid- 
season varieties essential for cool storage 
and export. 

ICarly apples grown in such areas mature 
at a period when they are almost certain to 
meet strong competition from better variet- 
ies grown in earlier districts, and generally 
speaking there is no case for the encourage- 
ment of jdanting early varieties in such 
areas. 

Apples which ])ossess the inherent ability 
to mature fruit (piickly should be grown in 
an environment wliich favours such early 
maturity. The early districts, of which 
Oakdale is a good example, cater essentially 
for the local market and expansion in 
them should only i)roceed as the local 
demand for fruit of this type increases. 

Considerable advantages to grf)vvers in 
more or less compact growing areas become 
apparent when one considers the very 
important jxirt played in present day mar- 
keting of a])ples by cool stores, central pack- 
ing houses, bulk cooling and buying systems, 
etc., all of winch jday a very important 
part in cutting production cost and market- 
ing produce to the best advantage. 

Producers in small isolated areas — even 
if they are located in favoured pockets — 
frequently lack access to such facilities, as 
well as the fund of local knowledge which, 
in the larger ai)ple growing communities, has 
usually been built up during their develop- 
ment, and which can very often be of much 
a.^'sistance to a newcomer in the industry. 
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5. — A View of 
Batlow, ehowing the 
Packing Shed. Cool 
Storee, By- products* 
Factory* etc. 
[J'h'io by H, D, Mfaker, 


The isolated grower is also likely to en- 
counter labour difficulties, especially when 
it is necessary to employ skilled men for 
such jobs as pruning, packing, grading, 
grafting, etc. Any extra expense incurred 


in this direction and also, for instance, in 
transport to and from rail, puts him to so 
much more disadvantage in competition with 
the larger and more favoured areas. 

{To he continued.) 


ORANGE ROOTSTOCK TRIAL AT NARARA. 

Results of First Six Years. 

R. J. Benton, Special Fruit Instructor, and F. T. Bowman, Ph.D., B.Sc.Agr., 
Special Fruit Research Officer. 


ROUGH lemon is the main rootstock used for 
the citms of different varieties producing some 
two million bushek of fruit within a 30-40 mOe 
radius of Gosford. Whibt the normal source 
of rough lemon seed for citrus rootstocks is 
Norfoh bland, several other sources are avail- 
able in New South Wales, and the question arose 
to some extent in pre-war years, and more par- 
tknlarly daring the war years, whether local 
seed was as useful as NorfoHc Island seed. 

Tests at Narara Nursery for some years 
had indicated that approximately equally 
vigorous trees were produced in the nursery 
row on rough lemon rootstocks, the seed of 
which was obtained from diverse sources 
in New South Wales as well as Norfolk 
Island. 

Two sources of rough lemon, worked to 
Valencia arM Washington navel, were 
selected for a field trial at the Nursery. 
In the first six years of the trial no signifi- 
cant difference Has been found in growth or 
fruiting between the trees on these two 
stocks in either variety. 

In this trial sweet orange rootstock has 
proved significantly inferior as regards 


growth and fruiting during the same period. 
This applies to both varieties of oranges. 
The detailed results are given in Table i. 

Detaib of the Experiment. 

The experiment is located on undulating 
ground of sandy character, typical of citrus- 
growing country in the Gosford-Wyong 
area. 

The area is contour-planted and, as such, 
has provided an excellent demonstration of 
this soil conserving practice. Figure i 
gives a view of the planting in 1943 and 
clearly shows that a shower of rain has 
converted each furrow into a rill for separ- 
ately carrying the rain water across the land, 
thereby enabling better penetration of rain, 
and avoiding soil erosion. Heavier run-off 
is adequately carried away by the “finish- 
out” between each row of trees. 

The trial consists of Valencia on the high- 
er ground and Washington Navel on the 
lower ground worked on to rough lemon 
seedlings (Norfolk Islhnd and a local 
source) and sweet orange seedlings raised 
from a very large tree growing at Moor- 
land. These three treatments form a block, 
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each block being replicated six times. Thei*e 
are six trees per treatment or plot. Thus, 
there is a total of 36 Valencia on each stock, 
the same of Washington Navel, and the 
whole is surrounded by a guard row. 

Table I. — Growth and Yield of Valencia 
and Washington Navel Oranges on Rough 
Lemon and Sweet Orange Rootstocks, 1939, 
<at planting) to 1945, at Narara Nursery. 


YEAR. 

1 ROOTSTOCK. 

Difference 

for 

Significance. 

Maitland 

Rough 

Lemon. 

Norfolk Is. 
Rough 
1 -emon. 

Sweet 

Orange. 


VALENCIA ORANGE. 



Mean Tr 

unk Circufi 

nference (cm.) 

1939 

2'82 

2*85 

2*84 



1940 

5*12 

5*29 

4*30 

0*27 

1941 

9*3* 

9*53 

7*80 

0*57 

Jt942 

i 3 'yi 

*4*39 

11*52 

1*27 

1943 

17*91 

18*67 1 

14*92 

1*94 

J944 

22*18 

23*28 

19*00 

2*12 

*945 

2569 

27*21 1 

2l‘7i 

2*65 


Mean Yield (lb.) 


*C944 1 

24-8 1 

1 3**3 

I 1 I -9 1 

1 11*2 

*945 1 

Very light yields throughout — not recorded. 

WASHINGTOH NAVEL ORANGE.* 


Mean Trunk Circumference (cm.) 

1939 

3*7? 

2*83 

2*66 



1940 

5*14 

5*u5 

4*48 

0*27 

194* 

9*73 

9*30 

8*42 

0*48 

1942 

12*93 

12*40 

* 1*43 

0*92 

*943 

16*24 

*5*34 

13*73 

1*30 

1944 

19*26 

18*58 

16*50 

1*55 


Mean Yield (lb.) 


*943 [ 

IV 2 

*4*4 

7*2 

4*8 

*944 1 

28*2 

39*7 

15*4 

8*0 


Several Washington Navel trees were heavily cut back in 
1944. consequently growth and yield measures are not 
presented for 1945 . 


^ Rootstocks were raised and budded at the 
-Nursery and only average representative 


trees were planted in the field trial.’*' They 
were planted in vSeptember, 1939. Girth 
measurements were then made and have 
been repeated since at a corresponding time 
each season. Girth is measured at a 
marked point 6 inches above the union. The 
trial has been subjected to a succession of 
unusually dry seasons. The rainfall during 
the period has been as follows (the figures 
in brackets indicating the number of inches 
above or below the 30-year average recorded 
at the Nursery) : — 


19.3^/39 

36.53 in. 

(- 8.87) 

1939/40 

26.73 

(—18.67) 

1940/41 

43.45 

(— 1 - 95 ) 

1941/42 

39-39 

(— 6.01) 

'942/43 

39.63 

(- 5.77) 

1943/44 

40.91 

(— 4-49) 

1944/45 

45.42 

(4- 0.02) 


J he authors wish to acknowledge the 
assistance of Mr. J. A. Ballantyne for the 
contour design of the block, the Superin- 
tendent of the Nursery for the care of the 
block, and of several ofticers of the Divi- 
sion of Horticulture who have hel[>ed with 
various phases of the work, as well as to 
acknowledge the contribution of Mr. F. C. 
McGeery in designing the experiment and 
statistical analysis of the results. 

Prior to planting, the young trees were mea- 
sured (l>y circumference) and divided into size 
classes. Tlie numbers required for the experiment 
were taken from the modal class and the clas.ses 
< n either side of the mode, thereby securing repre- 
•^entative trees for the trial. Trees from the 
remaining classes were used in the guard row. 
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The Of»nf« Root, 
itock Tri>l it 
Nerara Kurfery 
Piaitrd on the 
Contour. 
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Ready for Use 

Easier to Use 

Stays in Suspension Longer 

Spreads and Adheres Better 

No Sproader or Wetting Agents Needed 

Therefore gives the Perfect Cover. 


**OXI-COP” CAN BE COMBINED WITH MISCIBLE OILS. LEAD 
ARSENATE, COLLOIDAL SULPHUR etc . . . SAVING 
HOURS OF SPRAYING. 


LANE’S PTY. LIMITED 

69 Abercrombie 8t., SYDNEY. 

Mmufachiren of Agricultural Chemicala for Plant Protection 
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Xvl greater speed 


MASONITE 


Although MASONITE can be worked 
quite easily with ordinary carpenters^ 
tools, the man who wants to do a really 
super job will step into the nearest 
Masonite dealer and buy the specially 
designed tools illustrated above. They^re 
not expensive. Each is constructed to 
enable the amateur carpenter, as well 


Priprity demands are such that Masonite 
is in very short supply for generai needs 
• • . BUT keep in touch from time to time 
with your nearest stockists 

MASONITE CORPORATION CAUST.) LTD. 


SALiS AND SfRKfCE DIVISION 

SSf pm St., Sydney SIS Collint St,, Meiheeme 
337 RHihane 31 Otmupr; §1^ AMnMe 


as the tradesman, to put the **profes- 
sional touch** into his handling of 
Masonite. The uses of the chamfering 
plane, grooving tool and the punch are 
obvious. The paint striper enables you 
to paint dead in the centre of grooves. 
It works like a tennis marker; no 
^Vobbly** lines. 



MA $8.4S 
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PLANT DISEASES, 


Contributed by the Biological 
Braneh. 


CERTinCATION OF FRENCH BEAN SEED. 


THE certification scheme for French bean seed introduced mainly for the purpose of 
controlling certain serious seed-home diseases, particularly the bacterial blight diseases, 
was continued during the 1945-46 season, which was the third successiye year of operation 
of the scheme. In the past season, approximately 1,206 acres were inspected and 222 
acres were passed for certification. Almost every bean seed crop on the South Coast was 
included in the inspections, although many were ineligible for certification because of the 
origin of the seed used for planting. 

It is expected that about 2,900 budiek of dressed seed will be certified. Of this 
total about 55 per cent, will be Brown Beauty, 38 per cent Hawkesbury Wonder and the 
remaining 7 per cent, will be made up of Tweed Wonder, Wellin^on Wonder and 
Canadian Wonder. After provision is made for the seed reserved for planting next 
season’s seed crop, there should be available for green bean growers several hundreds of 
bushels of certifi^ Brown Beauty and Hawkesbury Wonder Seed. 


J'he certification scheme has not only been 
responsible for the production of seed of the 
standard required by the certification rules, 
but also for an improvement in the standard 
of uncertified seed. Thus, much of the un- 
certified Hawkesbury Wonder. Brown 
Beauty and Tweed VVonder seed produced 

in the past season will be almost equal in 
quality to certified seed. Indeed, some lines 
of uncertified seed of these varieties will 
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be of certification standard, liaving been 
rejected for certification only because of 
technical points such as insufficient isolation 
or lack of rotation. The position with regard 
to uncertified Wellington Wonder and Cana- 
dian Wonder is not yet so satisfactory. 

Alterations in Certification Rules. 

As a result of further experience during 
the past season, some alterations have been 
made in the rules governing the certification 
of French bean seed. A copy of the revised 
rules has been sent to all bean seed growers 
of whom the Department has a record. Any 
grower interested in certified bean seed who 
has not received a copy may obtain one on 
application to the Department. In the 1946- 
47 season, it may again be possible to in- 
spect for certification only bean seed crops 
on the South Coast. 

The major requirements remain the .same 
as in existence for the 1945-46 season — see 
Agricultural Gazette for August, 1945 * 
These are that the seed crops should be 
absolutely free from halo blight (Pseudo^ 
monas medicaginis var. phaseolicola) , 
American common blight (Xanthomonas 
phaseoli) and anthracnose (Colleto trichum 
lindemuthianum) , reasonably free from 
mosaic, and of a satisfactory standard of 
varietal purity. 

The main alterations in the certification 
rules are in respect to land eligibility and 
isolation. 

Land Eligibility. — Previously a bean crop 
grown on land which carried a bean crop 
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Anerietn Common Blitfht. 
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Other than a certified or approved crop dur- 
ing the previous season, was ineligible for 
certification. Under the revised rules, land 
which carried a bean crop other than a cer- 
tified or approved crop during the preceding 
season can be used for growing a certified 
seed crop if : — 

(1) Sown not earlier than i.Slh 
November ; and 

( 2 ) the preceding crop was grown 
from certified or other seed ap- 
proved by tile Department; and 

< 3 ) tbe preceding crop was not known 
to be affected with anthracnose or 
American common blight; and 

(4) all bean stalks, pods, leaves and 
other trash from the preceding crop 
were burned and/or ploughed 
under not later than the preceding 
30th June to the satisfaction of the 
local Agricultural Instructor. 

Isolation , — Previously an isolation dis- 
tance of at' least no yards from a rejected 
or ineligible crop was required. Under the 
revised rules, three isolation distances are 
set down, depending firstly on the number 
of plants in the ineligible or rejected croj) 
which are affected with any of the three 
diseases for which a zero tolerance is laid 
down, and secondly on whether the inter- 
vening space is planted with a crop of maize. 
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sorghum or other tall-growing crop. These 
three distances are: — 

(j ) Fifteen chains (330 yards; where 
more than 100 plants m any 1 acre 
of the ineligible or rejected crop 
are affected with any of the three 
diseases for which a zero tolerance 
is laid down ; 

(2) five chains ( no yards) where les> 
than icx) plants in any 1 acre are 
so aff ected ; and 

( 3 j two and a half chains ( 55 yards ) 
where less than ten plants in any 
1 acre of the ineligible or rejected 
crop are affected with any of the 
diseases for which a zero tolerance 
is laid down, and where the inter- 
vening space is planted with a crop 
of maize, sorghum or other suitable 
crop having a satisfactory density 
of stand and being at least 5 feet 
high at the time of the first field 
inspection. 

in addition to the above alterations in 
respect to land eligilibity and isolation, there 
have also been alterations in the sections 



Podf thowiair Dark Green, Wtter-aoaked Afcaa 
oauaed by Halo Blight. 

American Common Blight produces similar pod symptoms. 
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dealing with applications for inspection, seed 
origin, the tolerance for varietal impurities 
(reduced from 3 to 1 per cent.), harvesting, 
threshing, winnowing, cleaning, grading, 
sealing and tagging. 



Black Sttokctt Spota cauacd by Aaflifcciiocc. 


Pmeid Status of Bean Seed Supfilies* 

Bean seed growers who wish to secure 
certified seed for planting their seed crops 
are advised to contact the Agricultural In- 
structor for their district concerning sources 
of suppiy. For the information of green 
bean growers, the following information is 
supplied as a gui&l^ the status of seed 
grown in New SotHWales last season of 
each of the five main varieties of dwarf 
French beans: — 

Brown Beauty (Premier). — Several hun- 
dred bushds of certified seed of this variety 
will be available for green bean growers. 
Much of the uncertified seed produced will 
be of a very high standard in tfefefence to 
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freedom from disease, but there will be a 
few lines of New South Wales grown 
Brown Beauty seed on the market moder- 
ately to severely affected with the bacterial 
blight diseases. 

Hawkcsbury Wonder . — There will also 
be several hundred bushels of certified seed 
of this variety on the market. Hawkesbury 
Wonder is very resistant to halo blight and 
almost all lines of uncertified Hawkesbury 
Wonder seed will be of a high standard in 
reference to freedom from disease. 

Tweed Wonder . — Except for a few 
bushels supplied to growers in the Gosford 
district, there will be no certified seed of 
this variety available for green bean growers. 
Most of the uncertified seed of this variety 
will be satisfactory in reference to freedom 
from disease. 

Wellington Wonder . — No certified seed 
is likely to be available for green bean 
production. Except for a few lines, prac- 
tically all the uncertified seed of this variety 
on the market will be moderately to severely 
affected with halo blight. 

Canadian Wonder , — No certified seed of 
this variety is available for green bean 
growers. This variety now consists of a 
number of distinct strains. Some of the 
strains are fairly resistant and some very 
susceptible to halo blight. At least one of 
the Canadian Wonder strains is very sus- 
ceptible to a wilt disease which, under hot 
conditions, can cause an almost total crop 
loss. The cause of this wilt disease has not 
yet been determined, although species of 
fungi of the genus Fusarium have been 
frequently found associated with it. Both 
because of this disease and the fact that 
some lines of Canadian Wonder are carry- 
ing a large amount of halo blight, the pur- 
chase of seed of this variety on the open 
market is liable to result in serious losses 
from disease in the subsequent crop. 

A Summary , — The position at present is 
that the green bean grower is advised to 
obtain certified seed when this is available. 
If only uncertified seed can be bought, Haw- 
kesburv Wonder is the safest variety to 
grow, but most lines of uncertified Brown 
Beauty and Tweed Wonder should be satis- 
factory. Unless something is known con- 
cerning the origin of the seed, there is a 
definite risk attached to buying seed of the 
varieties Wellington Wonder and Canadian 
Wonder. 
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YATES Offer You 

the KEY to more 

PROFITABLE CROPS 



Whether you grow Market Garden or Fodder crops 
it is essential that the seed be tested; tested not only 
for germination, which is very important, but also 
for strain and trueness to type. 

THIS is the key to really profitable crops and when 
you buy YATES’ seeds you buy all the advantages 
of careful Trial Ground and Seed Farm testing. 


HERE is PROOE 

★ 

These two illustrations show how 
trial ground inspections are made. 

Above is a cauliflower crop from 
which “ Mother ” plants are to be 
selected for seed. All “ rogues ” 
and even slight breaks are rigidly 
culled out to ensure purity. 

The trial ground scene (on right) 
indicates care in selecting carrots not 
only for size but also amount of core, 
etc. Accurate records are essential. 

If space permitted these examples 
could be repeated a hundred times 
giving ample proof of RELIA- 
BILITY second to none. 

Wrif U9 if you have any difficulty in obtaining aupplioc. Catalogue will bo oont poot 
from on roquoot. Current monthly Price Liet of all eeede by weight for market 
gardenere, farmere and graaiere will gladly be eent poet free. 

ARTHUR YATES ft CO. PTY. LTD. 

“ Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184.6 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

TsIsplieMi Latter,: Talegram*: 

MA 6771 (6 Ubm). Be* 2707, G.P.O, Sjrdnay. “ Seadtman, Sydney.” 
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MARKET GARDENERS 

AT LAST 

You can obtain a proved and tested 

D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

suitable for the control of many Insect pests 

attacking 

Fruit, Vegetables and Flowers. 

“DEEDUST” 

Cooper’s D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

(Registered under the Pest Destroyers Act, 1945, N.S.W.) 

Contains 2% Para-Para Isomer of D.D.T. 

See report of OfEcial trials published in the Agricultural Gazette, 
of New South Wales, November, 1945. 

. Obtainable in 112 lb. drums, 56 lb. bags, 28 lb. bags, 

4 lb. and 1 lb. Cartons, 
from 

Growers Associations and Storekeepers everywhere. 


Further particatare from the Manufacturere : 

WILUAM COIPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 

9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY. 

MAIHUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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Stotes cordributed by tbc Sntomolqgical branch 


The Australian Plague Locust. 

( Chortoicetes terminifera) . 

THE occurrence of swarms of winged adults of the Australian Plague Locust throughout 
the Central Division of this State and reports that they have laid extensively, indicate 
that a major infestation is likely to occur this spring. 

Further reports have been received that limited hatchings of hoppers occurred 
in some areas during May and June. Adult locusts were ako present during these months 
and some damage was caused by fliers and hoppers in the Urana-Corowa, Narrandera, 
Forbes and Young districts. Later reports have indicated that low winter temperatures 
have limited their activities and few are now in evidence. Further damage will not occur 
until the hatching of the overwintering eggs, which normally takes place in September. 

In view of the present need for conserving! all available food supplies a control 
campaign has been organised and will be put into operation should the threatened infesta- 
tion occur. Central depots for the mixing of poison bran bait will be established, and 
it is the duty of all landholders to destroy swarms existing on their properties. Under 
the Noxious Insects Act the power to require the destruction of locusts is vested in the 
Pastures Protection Boards. 

Locust outbreaks occur periodically 
iliroughout south-eastern Australia, the 
earliest recorded swarm appearing in 1844. 

In New South Wales these outbreaks in- 
volve mainly the Central Division and the 
1 eastern Division west of the Dividing 
Range, and also the Hunter River Valley. 

The area infested is limited, apparently, bv 
the distance from the permanent breeding 
grounds, known as outbreak centres, the 
presence of mountain or timber barriers and 
climatic conditions. A severe outbreak 
usually extends over two seasons, and at 
the end of the second season the swarms 
are mainly dispersed. 

The Australian Plague Locust is a rather 
slender insert, the female of which mea- 
sures about iy2 inches in length; its gen- 
eral body colour is usually brown, but is 
sometimes grey or green, with often a pale 
stripe down the middle of the back. Green 
forms are common in non-swarming popu- 
lations, but rare in dense swarms. The 
males are somewhat smaller than the fe- 
males and are never green. The species may 



The Auetrtliao Plague Loeuir Coneteucting iu 
Egg Tunnel. 

The egg tunnel is made by a process of digging and 
compression, and this is done by means of four hard 
ovipositor valves at the tip of the abdomen. The abdo* 
men becomes greatly extended as the tunnel increases 
in depth. (Actual sue.) 
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be recognised by the black tips to the other- 
wise transparent hind wings. The shanks 
of the hind or jumping legs are bright scar- 
let, except for the upper ends, which are 
cream-coloured. 


utmost importance, as developing hoppers 
may be destroyed in two to four weeks, 
whereas unhatched eggs in the soil may 
withstand drought periods of up to three 
months. 


Seasonal History. 

The eggs are deposited in batches of 
thirty to forty, in holes made in the ground 
by the females, and it is not unusual to 
find loo or more such holes per square 
foot. The eggs are surrounded by a sec- 
retion, which dries to form a frothy pro- 
tective covering and also serves to cement 
the eggs into a single group, referred to as 
an '‘egg-pod.” The egg-beds are usually 
confined to bare or scalded patches of com- 
pact soil, as distinct from the softer, self- 
mulching type which produces the vegeta- 
tion necessary for the development of the 
locusts. These patches may vary from a 
few square yards in extent up to several 
hundred square yards, and such egg-beds 
may be irregularly scattered throughout an 
area. The eggs from a particular egg-bed 
may hatch simultaneously, or progressively 
over a period of several weeks. 




Eggi o£ the Auetrslian 
Plague Locuft removed 
from the Egg-pod. 

(Actual iiM .) 





Hopper Stfgea of 
the Auftralian 
Plague Loeuat. 


Hatching occurs in September in the 
northern parts of the State with a gradual 
extension of time towards the south and 
east, and is completed by the end of Octo- 
ber in the south-eastern sections. In the 
normal course of events, fliers appear in 
November or December, according to the 
locality in which they hatched. The period 
from the hatching of one generation to the 
hatching of the next is usually ten to twelve 
weeks, and consequeiilly a second genera- 
tion of fliers may be expected in January 
and February. However, December, Jan- 
uary and February may be critical months, 
climatically, since lack of rain may inter- 
rupt further development. The ^ct time 
of such unfavourable dry weather is of the 
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Consequently, a third generation can only 
be passed through if the summer drought 
is absent, or of brief duration, since develop- 
ment towards the end of the season is re- 
tarded by low autumn temperatures. 
Winged forms of the third generation may 
be expected in March and April and eggs 
laid by this generation of fliers usually over- 
winter, and give rise to the spring genera- 
tion of hoppers. Under favourable condi- 
tions a partial fourth generation may hatch, 
and these late-hatched hoppers, together 
with winged adults, are often responsible 
for damage to crops in the autumn. In some 
seasons, and particularly in the northern 
sections of the State, both adults and 
hoppers may overwinter, and be sufficiently 
numerous to form early swarms in the 
spring, and cause damage to maturing crops. 

As the seasonal history of the Australian 
Plague I.ocust is determined by the effects 
of temperature and rainfall, it is obvious 
that variations from the above schedule will 
result from unfavourable conditions, and 
also, that all regions liable to infestation, 
owing to regional differences in climatic 
conditions, will not be capable of producing 
the number of generations described above. 


Control. 

Two methods of control are recom- 
mended : — 

(a) By the use of poisoned bran bait; 
and 

(h) By spraying with an arsenite of 
soda solution. 

The latter method is equally as effective 
as poison bran baiting and is recommended 
where hoppers are feeding injheavy clover 
or other herbage. However, as the stirrup 
pump is the most readily available piece of 
equipment for applying the spray, excessive 
and dangerous quantities are likely to be 
used, and for this reason the bran bait has 
been generally adopted, because it is safe 
to use unless broadcast with gross careless- 
ness. 
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The Pouon Bran Bait. 

The following directions are given for 
mixing bran bait : 

The bail consists of — 


Arsenite of soda (8o per cent, arsenious 
oxide content) ... 


iib. 


or 

Arsenite oi soda (6o per cent, arsenious 

oxide content) 

Water 

Molasses 

Bran 


iib. 

2} gallons. 
4 lb. 

24 lb. 



The Auftralian Plague Locuat. 

Note the black tips on hind wings. 

{About octual iiu). [/'/wfo alter Cocks, 


Method of Preparation . — To prepare the 
bait, heat yi gallon of water in a clean 
kerosene tin and dissolve the arsenite of 
soda in it. Add 2 gallons of cold water to 
make up the 2^ gallons required. Add the 
molasses to this arsenite of soda solution, 
and mix thoroughly by stirring, or pouring 
the mixture from one tin to another. 

Weigh the bran, tip on to a wooden or 
concrete floor or into a large receptacle. 
Sprinkle the arsenite of soda and molasses 
solution from a tin or watering can on to 
the bran, and thoroughly mix with a shovel 
or other implement, taking care that the 
bait becomes uniformly moistened. The bait 
should be in a flaky, moist condition, and 
free from pellets. 

A kerosene tin full (shaken down, not 
pressed down) holds approximately 12 lb. 
of bran. For molasses a large tin with 
marks to indicate quantities weighing 4 lb., 
8 lb. or 16 lb. of molasses may be used as 
a measure. For the arsenite of soda it is 
more accurate to weigh out the quantities 
rather than to measure them. 


Effective results have been obtained when 
molasses has been omitted from the poison 
bran bait formula, and in the absence of 
supplies of molasses, unsweetened bait may 
be used. 

Sawdust has been used to replace half the 
bulk of the bran and the resultant bait has 
proved effective. Such a bait will spread 
more evenly, and so be economical, as bran 
baits are usually distributed too lavishly. 
If sawdust is used, it is preferable to obtain 
old, dry material which will readily absorb 
the poisoned liquid. 

Method of Distributing the Bait . — 
.Scatter the bait lightly over a strip a few 
feet wide immediately around the front of 
the advancing swarm, directly on to the 
massed hoppers, and, if the swarm is very 
deep, through the middle of the swarm. 
The direction of advance of the swarm is- 
generally apparent, and onw'ard movement 
can usually be arrested by a line of bait. 

Approximately 20-40 lb. of dry bait, or 
40-80 lb. of wet ready-mixed bait, accord- 
ing to the age and density of the hoppers 
and the grass cover on the area to be treated, 
will be sufficient to bait one acre of hoppers. 
The average swarm, however, is usually 
less than one acre in extent and would re- 
quire 10 to 20 lb. of wet bait, while a 
swarm with a front of one-quarter of a 
mile may be effectively controlled with 
TOO lb. of wet bait. A moderately heavy 
distribution of 50 lb. of wet bait per acre is 



Hopper* Hftlted end Maffcd et Line of Beit. 


usually sufficient, and this may be gauged 
by walking along the front of the swarm 
and broadcasting a small amount of bait 
every two or three paces. 

The bait should be picked up in half- 
handfuls with the fingers relaxed, as any 
squeezing of the bait will cause it to fall 
in lumps or pellets. When broadcast the 
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bait should be scattered sparsely and evenly, 
and will be somewhat difficult to see on the 
^^round. 

The best time to scatter bait is early in 
the morning as the temperature rises and the 
hoppers commence to feed. In very hot 
weather the hoppers do not feed readily 
during the heat of the day and afternoon 
baiting has given excellent results. Under 
average conditions baiting can be carried 
out throughout the day provided that the 
lioi)pers are observed to feed on the bait. 
A test handful or two should be broadcast, 
and if the hoppers are seen to feed, baiting 
may proceed. Feeding on cold, windy or 
overcast days is negligible and baiting under 
such conditions is obviously useless. 

Baiting should not be commenced until 
the young hoppers mass, preparatory to 
moving away from the egg-beds, and this 
may not f)ccur for a week or ten days after 
the first hatching. In this way one baiting 
may be sufficient, whereas, if it were car- 
ried out too early, before the majority of 
the hoppers had emerged and massed, it 
would be necessary to rebait the area to 
poison late-hatching hoppers. 

It is obvious that the bait need only be 
applied where the actual hopper swarms are 
massed and not over a whole paddock or 
<li.strict. 

The bait will take effect within twelve to 
forty-eight hours, according to the size and 
-age of the hoppers. An inspection should 
be made three days after baiting, and, if 
necessary, more bait broadcast where 
patches of hoppers have been missed or 
where the survivors have massed again into 
<i dense band. 


The Poison Spray. 

The formula for the arsenite of soda 
spray, which may be used as an alternative 
to the poison bran bait, is as follows : — 
Arsenite of soda (8o per cent, arsenious 

oxide content) i lb. 

Holasses or treacle (preferably molasses) 2 lb. 
"Water i6 gallons. 

Dissolve the arsenite of soda in some 
hot water in one vessel, and the molasses 
also in w^arm water in another vessel. Allow 


the two solutions to cool before mixing 
them together and diluting to the correct 
strength. 

The spray should first be applied on a 
strip of herbage a few feet wide immediately 
in front of the advancing hopper swarm, 
and then directly on to the swarm. The 
sprays kills partly by caustic action, but 
mainly because the hoppers drink the liquid 
or feed on the poi.soned herbage. Spraying 
should only be light and about 75 to 80 
gallons of spray per acre is quite sufficient. 
It is not necessary to waste material by 
drenching the herbage but merely to ai)pl\' 
the spray as a fine mist. It has been proved 
by severe tests that the spray, made and 
applied as directed, is not harmful to sheep. 

Necessary Precautions in Preparation and Use 
of Bait and Spray. 

Keep the hands out of the ar.senite of 
.soda solution, and use sticks for stirring. 

Before commencing to distribute bait, rul) 
the hands with vaseline or grease. Soap may 
be w’orked under the nails by scraping the 
cake and this will prevent flakes of poisoned 
bran from lodging there and causing irrita- 
ti('n. Wash the hands carefully after com- 
pleting the work. 

Do not allow’ any bait to lie about in 
tins or on the ground in lumps ; it is attrac- 
tive to stock and might poison them. Spill- 
age of the molasses-sodium arsenite mix- 
ture is also to be avoided if stock have 
access to the mixing sites. This material 
soaks into the ground and subsequent rains 
may form poi.soned pools which wdll be 
readily sought by stock. 

Upon completion of the season’s work, 
thoroughly wash in hot water all receptacles 
used, and burn all bags. Any arsenite of 
soda left over should be carefully stored 
away in a safe place. 

Bait scattered carefully as directed and 
not in pellets is not a danger to stock, and 
no authenticated cases of Gird poisoning 
have occurred in spite of numerous surveys 
and requests to landholders for dead birds 
to carry out tests for arsenical poisoning. 


KEEP (W BWfWG VICTORY BONDS 

• ■ . * • ; i-,;* 
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Gargoyle Red Spraying Oil 
has been used with conspic- 
uous success for over 25 years, 
and is designed solely for 
spraying deciduous trees 
during the dormant season. 
Gargoyle Red forms a stable 
emulsion with water — not 
easily washed off by rain. 




Stop 'em in the winter and they won't bother you 
in the spring ! Gargoyle RED is the ideal Winter 
Spray. It creeps into bark crevices and smothers 
hibernating insects . . . restores elasticity to the 
bark . . . assures early flowering . . . improves 
the health of the trees generally. Do your winter 
spraying with Gargoyle RED. 


VACUUM 


COMPANY 


LTD. 


GARGOYLE //^/SPRAYING OIL 
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and be SAFE 


And the ideal method is with a NEVER- 
TIRE Orchard Spray Plant. 

They reach the topmost branches and 
leaves with effective force and an insecti- 
cide and liberate the spray with mist-like 
density to combat fungicidal disease. 

A special fixture is the pressure control 
and unloading device which instan- 
taneously relieves the engine of pressure 
load when the spray nozzles are cut off. 

There’s a model to meet your needs, Engine 
or Tractor-powered, to suit your Tractor. 

“D.G.M. NEVERTIRE” 
ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 


Illustrated is the new 
Never- 

iire**Tracior-powered 


Design No. 22216), 
Vab up to 300 gal. 



Dangar, Gedye & Mauoch Ltd. 

Malloch Hottie, 10*14 Young Streott Circular Quay, Sydnay. 
Branches at 18 BayKs St., South Wagga, 79 Keen St., lismoro, 
and 63 Hunter Str^ West, Wkldham, Newcastle. 
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D.D.T. AS A CODLING MOTH CONTROL. 


Experiments with Apples on Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 

J. Wason, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., Entomologist. 

THE main object of the experiment described below was to ascertain the efficiency of 
D.D.T. as an emulsion, for the control of codlingr moth, and to observe its effects on tree 
and fruit growth. Observations were also made on the effect of D.D.T. on the incidence 
of other pests liable to attack pome fruit trees during the growing period. From the 
resulU it can be concluded that D.D.T. is only slightly more efficient than arsenate of lead 
on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. While no spray injury from D.D.T. was observed, 
red spider and woolly aphid infestations greatly increased on trees treated with D.D.T., 
as compared with those given the standard treatment, and spraying with D.D.T. proved 
very much more costly. 


The sf>niy treatments tested were as fol- 
lows : — 

(A) D.D.T. — .Solvent Naphtha emulsion 
at a concentration of o. i per cent D.D-T. 

(B) l.ead arsenate 3 lb. to too gallons, 
plus 1 gallon white oil in the first,* second 
and third cover sjirays. Calcium-caseinate 
at the rate of i lb. was added to the lead 
arsenate in the “calyx” s]way, and in the 
fourth and fifth cover sjirays, white oil at 
the rate of t quart to every joo gallon.s 
of lead arsenate spray was used. 

(C) Same programme as u.sed in (B), 
with the exception that D.D.T. .solvent 
naphtha emulsion, was used in lieu of the 
lead arsenate for the second and fourth 
cover sjirays on J2th November and 21st 
December respectively, following on the 
peak of emergence of the “sjiring” and the 
“first summer” brood moths respectively. 

(D) Check. Un.sprayed. 

In general, weather conditions were hot 
and dry throughout the experiment ; with 
the exception of two periods, viz., 25th to 
30th October and T7th to 20th January, 
when iSy points and 153 points respectively 
were recorded. From the time of applica- 
tion of the calyx spray ( 20th October, 
1945) tip to the jiicking of fruit on 23rd 
January, 1946, a total of 453 points of 
ram w^s recorded. 

During the period of the experiment three 
heat waves occurred, viz. — 

(i) December 14th to 17th inclusive, 
when screen maximum temperatures regis- 
tered were 104, 112, 109, 107, deg. Fahr. 

• It was decided to use the white oil at a concentration of t 
r cent, in the first, second ard third cover sprays instead of 
e second, third and fourth cover sprays, as is recommended, 
because of the late blosaomina and the notable emergence of 
moth at the time, as indicated by lute traps. 


( 2 ) December 23rd to 2f>th inclusive, 
when the screen maximinn temperatures 
recorded were icx), 102, too, too, deg- Fahr. 

(3) January loih to 15th inclu.sive, when 
screen maximum temperatures recorded 
were 103. 106, 104, 107, 109, 103 deg. Fahr. 

Details of the Experiment. 

file four treatments were arranged in 
four randomised blocks ; thirty, -two trees 
were used in the experiment each plot 
consisting of two trees. All the trees in- 
cluded in the test were (jranny Smith 
ap])les planted in 1932. 

'fhe following are the dates on which the 
various sjirays were applied : — 

Calyx Spray — 20th (Jetober, 1945. 

First Cover Siiray — 30th October, 

^ 945 - 

.Second Cover Sprav — 12th November, 

'fhird Cover .S])ray — 4th December, 

« 945 * 

h'ourth Cover Spray — 21st December, 
' 945 - 

Fifth Cover Spray — joth January, 

1946. 

fhe time of application of the various 
co\'er sprays was based on moth activity 
as indicated by lure trap.s — see graph. 

The sprays were applied wJth a most 
efficient power spray at a pressure of 300 lb. 
per .square inch. Two nozzles were at- 

tached to each rod- It was found nece.s.sary 
to apply, on an average, 4 gallons of spray 
per tree in order to obtain a thorough cover- 
age of foliage and fruit. 

The unsprayed (check) trees were ex- 
amined weekly from 23rd November until 
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liarvest time in late January, 1946, when 
all infested fruits w^ere removed from the 
trees and then destroyed after being ex- 
amined and counted. 

All fallen fruit, from both sprayed and 
unsprayed trees, was picked up once a 
week, examined, counted and then des- 
troyed, jjt 

Moth Activity. 

The overwintering brood of larvae com- 
menced to emerge as^ spring brood moths on 
9th October, 1945. Emergence was at its 
peak during the first week of November and 
was completed during the last days of that 
month. 

Peak emergence of the first summer 
brood moths occurred during the period 
nth to i8th December. Emergence of this 
brood extended over a period of eleven 
weeks from 4th December, 1945, to 19th 
February, 1946. 

A limited or partial emergence of the 
second summer brood moths took place 
between 19th February and 3rd April — see 
graph. 

Results. 

The results of the various treatments are 
set out in the accompanying table. 
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Table showing Results of Various 
Treatments. 


a 

a 

6 

rt 

v 

H 

Total 
No. of 
Fruit in 
'Jest. 

No. of 
Sound 
Fruit. 

No. of 
Infes- 
ted 
Fruit. 

No. of 
Stings. 

Per 

cent. 

of 

Sound 

Fruit. 

Per 

cent. 

Infes- 

ted 

Fruit. 

Per 

cent. 

of 

Stung 

Fruit. 

A 

1 6,089 

6,002 

49 

1 

38 

98*6 

0*8 

0*6 

B 

1 

5,385 

128 

113 

95*7 

2*3 

2*0 

C 

1 5»oi6 

4,876 

84 

56 

97*2 

1-7 

XI 

D 

7,000 

3.145 

3,813 

42 

44.9 

54'5 

0*6 


The infested fruit on the various treatments 
was classified as side or cal30c infestations and 
the results are set out in the following table. 


Treatment. 

Per cent. 

1 Side 

Infestation. 

i 

Per cent. 
Calyx 
Infestation. 

A 

100 

NU. 

B 

95-3 

47 

C 

917 

8-3 

D 

87*9 

12*1 
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Observations. 

The following observations were made 
during the period of the experiment. 

The period of blossoming was prolonged*, 
with the result that the calyx spray was 
applied seven to ten days later than usual. 

While blossoming was late, moth emer- 
gence was normal. 

The crop carried by the individual trees 
included in the experiment varied consid- 
erably, ranging from 165 to 1,348 fruits. 
Randomisation of the treatments overcame 
this factor to a large extent, the average 
number of fruits per tree being 761, 703, 
627 and 875 respectively in treatments A, 
B, C and D. 


(b) The general appearance of the fruit, 
as to colour, bloom, etc., at the time of har- 
vesting was good, comparing most favour- 
ably with fruit from the unsprayed check 
trees. 

(c) Fruit from D.D.T.-sprayed trees 
showed no more sunscald than the fruit 
from imsprayed check trees. 

No loss of fruit due to sunscald, resulted 
with any of the treatment, despite the fact 
that several heat waves occurred during the 
test period. 

Effect of D.D.T. on the incidence of Other 
Pome*fruit Pests. 

ia) Ked spider {Hotctranychiis telarius) 
assumed i)lague proportions on the D.D.T.- 
sprayed trees- As early as 23rd November 



Effect of D.D.T* on Tree and Fruit Growth. Normal Foliage of Tree when Free from Red Spider 
Trees sprayed with D-D.T. emulsion infcaution. 

throughout the season were closely exam- spider was observed on burr clover 

ined at weekly intervals when the follow- growing around the base of the D.D.T.- 
ing observations were made. sprayed trees. No trace of this species of 

0 ^) Foliage and developing fruit showed could be detected on clover and othei 

no noticeable signs of spray injury. Foli- ’ Plants growing beneath trees which received 
growth during October, November and arsenate or the unsprayed check trees. 

December compared most favourably with This mite invaded the D.D.T.-sprayed 
that of the unsprayed check trees. The trees during December, and by the end of 
foliage did not become harsh as happened January all were found to be infested to a 

when the trees were sprayed with lead noticeable degree and damage, especially to 

arsenate, the new growth, was observed. The mite 
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population continued to build up during 
February, and by early March all trees were 
heavily infested. It was not until the end 
of March that mite activity commenced to 
dwindle. 

The leaves became iH'onzcd and harsh in 
appearance and commenced to fall during 
late March-early April. Approximately 
half the leaves had been shed from these 
trees by the end of April- The trees which 
received only two s|)rays of D. 13 .T. during 
the season (Treatment C) also became in- 
fested with this species of mite ; however, 
the infestation was not as heavy as it was 
on the trees which, received six sprays of 
D.D.T., but it was sufficient to cause dam- 
age which could be detected some distance 
away. 

The trees that were sprayed wit!) the lead 
arsenate-white oil combination and the un- 
sprayed check trees remained free of this 
mite right throughout the season. 


colonies during April failed to reveal the 
presence of the parasite. 

No increase in aphid population was 
observed on either the unsprayed check trees 
or the trees sprayed with the lead arsenate- 
white oil combination. On the trees that 
received two D.D.T. sprays (Treatment C) 
during the season a light increase in the 
woolly aphid population was observed 
during March. 

(cj I'he harvested fruit from all treat- 
ments was closely scrutinised for the pre- 
sence of San Jose scale ( Qtmdraspidiotus 
peniiciosits) when fruit was being exam- 
ined for moth damage. No trace of scale 
was recorded on any of the fruit from the 
various treatments. However, as all the 
trees included in this experiment received a 
dormant oil spray late in the winter of 1945 
for the control of this scale, it was not pos- 
sible to determine in this one season whether 



f.rjt and Cenfte , — 

Leave! showing 
Injury due to Red 
Spider Infestation 
following D.D.T. 
Sprays. 

Right, -Normal Un- 
infeeted Foliage. 


{b) The woolly aphid (Eriosoma lani- 
(jerum), was observed on the majority of 
trees included in the experiment at the be- 
ginning of the season. However, the para- 
site Apheliniis mail, which had been most 
active during the winter, exerted marked 
control. The ai)hid population was at such 
a low level that spraying for control was not 
deemed necessary. 

On the trees sprayed with D.D.T.-solvent 
naphtha emulsion throughout the season, a 
noticeable build up of the woolly aphid 
population was recorded during early 
December- Despite thorough coverage with 
the D.D.T. spray, when applying the vari- 
ous cover sprays, this aphid persisted and 
continued to build up right through until 
April. A close examination of these aphid 
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the use of D.D.T. makes any difference to 
the occurrence of this scale. 

Codling Moth Control. 

While D.D.T.-solvent naphtha emulsion 
gave the best results, it was, however, closely 
followed by the lead arsenate-white oil and 
D.D.T.-solvent naphtha emulsion spray 
programme and the straight lead arsenate- 
white oil combination. All the treatments 
gave good control when coi^ipared with the 
unsprayed check trees which yielded 54.5 
per cent, infested fruit. 

Conclusions. 

{i) D.D.T- can be classed as a most 
efficient insecticide for the control of codling 
moth. However, the results obtained do 
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Water ! 

-WHERE YOU NEED IT! 


Fig. 531.— Double 
Acting Power Pump. 


Pumps for All Purposes from Buzacott. 

Whether for Irrigation, Stock Watering or 

Domestic Uses. No Pumping task is too big 
or too small. 

— To deliver large quantities at moderate pressures we 
have CENTRIFUGALS. 

— For long distance and high pressure delivery of water 
we have DOUBLE ACTING POWER PUMPS of all 
sizes. 

— For Fire carts and many other small jobs HAND 
MODELS are available. 


- WHEN YOU NEED IT! 

witli “NUNAN” SPRAY IRRIGATION 


DOMINANT 

FEATURES 

Operates at low 
pressure — gives 
an extra wide 
spread — gives 
even distribution 
and the greatest 
aeration of 
water. 

The Quick Act- 
ing Flexible 

Coupling makes 
it portable and 
easy to operate 
on any class of 
country. 






vXT ■> 



** Nunan *’ aasurew production and doublet yields. 


-AS SHEEP NEED IT for tick or louse 
control •— applied mixed as a dipping fluid by 

THE ROTATING POWER SPRAY DIP 


.(HIGGINS’ PATENT). 


BVZACOTT-WOLSEIEY PTY. LTD. 


PHONE; MA 6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
Order now for Early Delivery. 





SHELL Research in the Orchard 

Shell stands right alongside* orchardists. 

All the year round, Shell Research Scientists work side by side with 
orchardists throughout Australia, making experiments that will increase your 
control over the pests that attack trees, blossom and fruit. 

Behind the field scientists are further scientists carrying on parallel research 
in central Shell laboratories. 

And in Shell plants mid refineries. Shell industrial chemists make sure that 
every improvement perfected by the field and laboratory scientists comes to 
you in Shell Spraying Oils — to improve the quality and quantity of your harvest. 

You can be sure of 

^ SHELL 

^SHELLl SPRAYING OILS 


iHE shell company Oh AUSTRAL.A L.MItfc. 
(Inc. In GfMt Biitiln) 
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not show that it is very much superior to 
the standard recommendation of lead arsen- 
ate and white oil. 

(2) The use of D.D.T. on pome fruit 
trees increases ratlier than checks the in- 
festations of red spider and woolly aphid. 

Red spider, which reached plague pro-, 
portions on trees sprayed with D.D.T. 
throughout the season caused marked dam- 
age to foliage, which resulted in an early 
leaf-drop. 

In the case of woolly aphid, no noticeable 
damage occurred, but the build up in the 
population was most noticeable. While 
D.D-T. cannot be classed as an efficient 
control for this aphid, it appears to cause 
a high mortality of the aphid parasite. 


When the elfect of D.D.T. spray on red 
spider and woolly aphid is taken into con- 
sideralion it will be realised that much more 
held work must be carried out to determine 
ihe (‘fhciency of this product for the control 
of codling moth in the M urrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area. Possibly the addition of a 
initicidal or an aphicidal spray to D.D.T. 
may assist in reducing the red spider and 
woolly aphid j)opulations to a minimum. The 
addition of such sj^rays to the D.D.T. will 
increase the already high spray costs. 

Using a o i per cent. D.D.T. spray, the 
cost for every 100 gallons at present is at 
least 20S. to 2 Ss. whereas the lead arsenate- 
white oil combination costs 8s. per 100 gal- 
lons when the oil is used at the rate of i 
per cent, and 4s. per 100 gallons when white 
oil, or other chemicals, are used as wetters, 
.spreaders or stickers. 


Another 1.000 lb. Cow. 


A JERSEY COW, “Booroola Silver Lady,” aged 9 
years and 7 months, owned by Mr.s. H. S. Latti- 
more and Son, Taree Estate, Taree, has recently 
completed a 365 days record in which she has 
yielded over 1,000 lb. of commercial butter. 


The figures were i 6 , 597 )^ Ih. of milk. 5 per 
cent, average test, and 824.86 lb. butterfat, equal 
to 1,005.9 Ib. commercial butter on a conversion 
ratio of 100 lb. of commercial butter to 82 lb. 
butterfat. 


Production for the eleven sub-periods of 30 
days each and one of 35 days were as follows: 



Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Month. 

lb. 

lb. 

May. 194s 

. . . . 1,650 

69.3 

June 

L755 

76.59 

July 

1.740 

82.11 

August 

1,695 


September 

1,710 

86.85 

October 

1,545 

71.37 

November 

1,230 

66.06 

December 

1,230 

66.96 

January, 1946 

. . . . . 1,080 

62.70 

February 

1,020 

56.1 

March 

945 

61.77 

April' 

997.5 

55.48 


Total 16, 597-5 824.86 


Varieties of Approved Seed Available. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
arc regarded by the Department as the most satis- 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom- 
mended commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 


information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties: — 

T omatoes — 

Rouge de Marmande, Pearson, Break O'-Day. 


Export of Peaches and Cherries to New Zealand. 


Xhe results ofdiis talks with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment had been most satisfactorj', said the 
Minister for Agriculture, Mr.^ Graham, in reference 
to his recent visit to New Zealand in connection 
with the development of reciprocal ttade between 
that country and Australia. 

Gne immediate result that would be of interest 
to local producers was that it would now be pos- 
sible for large quantities of New South Walc.s 
peaches and cherries to be exported to New 
Zealand. 


With the rapid expansion in production of 
peaches of good carrying qualities, this additional 
outlet would be of special value to growers of 
this fruit. The export of cherries to New 
Zealand had been of considerable benefit to that 
industry for some years prior to the war, but 
for various reasons these exports had ceased, so 
that with the New Zealand market again opened, 
the expansion of the industry would be consider- 
ably stimulated. 
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THE MILK SUPPLY IN WESTERN DISTRICTS. 

Problem of Periodic Shortage. 

VALUE OF THE SAANEN MILCH GOAT. 

Contributed by the Director. General of Public Health. 

THE shortage of milk for human consumption is one of the most serious effects of drought 
in the western areas of this State. In many of the small and! more remote towns the 
local milk supply comes from a few cows owned by individuals, and often must, of 
necessity, be supplemented by processed milk. 

The value of milk as an item of, food is such that every effort should be made to 
avoid these recurring periods of shortage, and to this end much greater use should be 
made of suitaUe goats in these mas — ^where the supply of fodder and the cost of 
feeding present such a problem. 


Dried milk is simply whole cream milk, 
with the water content (which constitutes 
about 85 per cent, of the milk) dried out, 
leaving all the remaining constituents of the 
milk in a powder form which is easily re- 
constituted. Although dried milk is a valu- 
able food it is comparatively expensive and 
is not as palatable as fresh milk. 

Goat's milk has a high nutritive value, 
and a well-bred Saanen doe will give about 
3 quarts of milk daily — provided it is 
properly and adequately fed. For the feed- 
'ing of infants, goats' milk is particularly 
.satisfactory; its composition is very similar 
to that of cows’ milk, but it is* more easily 
digested. Butter made from goats' milk, 
when artificially coloured, is indistinguish- 
able from butter made, from cows' milk, and 
cheese from goats’ milk is of the highest 
quality. The goat is practically free from 
tuberculosis* which may be readily com- 
municated to humans through cows' milk. 

For a maintenance outlay of a few shil- 
lings weekly a supply of up to 5 gallons of 
milk per week may be obtained. This is a 
proposition which merits the consideration 
of parent.s of young children in western 
areas, particularly where the family income 
is limited and circumstances, such as the 
availability of land, etc., permit of a goat 
being kept. 

Unfortunately, too many people have an. 
unwarranted contempt for the goat, mainly 
as tim result of ignorance of its true value. 

•Thto danger from cows’ milk does not exist when ^ cnws"" 
htevp bcjen subjected ^ the tuberculin test, or wdken the milk 
nas properly pasteurised. . ' ^ 


Well bred animals produce good quality milk 
in quantities that compare most favourably 
with the cow when size, price and cost of 
feeding are considered. 

Nutritionally adequate quantities of milk 
for human requirements are at least : 
pints daily for children up to five years of 
age; J pint daily for children up to nine 
years of age; i)4 pints daily for nursing 
and expectant mothers ; and for the average 
adult ;>4 pint to 1 pint daily. A good milch 
goat is a valuable asset in enabling the main- 
tenance of a high standard of nutrition of 
children, particularly where supplies of milk 
from other sources are unsatisfactory. 



A WclUbrud Satnen Dua. 
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FOR REARING 
CALVES 
WITHOUT 
WHOLE MILK 


Contains: — Wheat Pollard, Maize Oil Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, Powdered Milk, 

Mutton Bird Oil, etc. 

Analysis: — Protein . * . • . . 20.23% (Whole milk 

Fat . . . . . . . . 13.13% contains 28.1 

Fibre . . . . . . . . . . 5.75% Protein) 

Directions: — For calves in poor condition and sliowing tendency to Scour commence feeding by adding 
one teaspoonful ” VETAMAC ’* Calf Food to each feed of skim milk and stir in thoroughly. After 
several days, gradually increase quantity so that within about ten days the full amount of two table- 
spoonsful per feed is being given. Healthy Calves may be given the full quantity at commencement. 
If Skim Milk not available, give three to four tablespoonsful as a gruel mixed with about ^ pt. boiling water. 
No new Milk required, but if new milk is used, this should be diluted with an equal quantity of water 
(at blood heat) and two tablespoonsful “VETAMAC" Calf Food added. 

50-lb. Bags — Price 22/-. 

Obtainable from all Storekeepers or direct from 

Stock Service Department, 

A. H. McDonald & company. 

Branches all States. 116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. 


Djvircat PC HO mastitis INFECTION 


Regular tegting with the gtrip 
cup identifies mastitis in the 
early stages 



Milking Time . . . 

^J'HERE’.S only one effective answer 
to the mastitis menace — careful 
management and completely clean 
and sterile conditions in the dairy* 

Give your herd effective protection 
against infection by specifying I.C.L 
Sodium Hypochlorite for all sterilis- 
ing operations. 

l.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite is a 
powerful, swift acting chemical 
steriliser in liquid form* Instantly 
it kills all harmful bacteria leaving 
no taint in utensils* 


SODIUM ©HYPOCHLORITE 

Enquire at your local biUter factory or uaual supplier. 
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TOR 

ppfNCHSS 

Phenothiazine and ALL 
other sheep drenches are 
administered easily, safely 
and economically with 
Sayers Drenchall and 
Beaconray non - automatic 
Pistolets. 


O Soyers l-OZ. DRENCHALL (non-automatic) PISTOLET, 
with a smooth. tever action and easily-set dose regulator 

marked in S^c.c. graduations from 0 to 60 c.c. (2 ozs.). Cuts out waste, 
guarantees accuracy. Has only four moving parts. Two inter- 
changeable nozzles are provided . . . one for phenothiazine. 

© Soyers BEACONRAY (non-automatic) PISTOLET. A 
compact lightweight instrument, graduated for doses up to I oz. 
It has a self-centering, self-expanding piston and Is simple — 
and speedy mSB 


FOR VACCINATION— use Sayers DRENCH-OR.VAX. Refills 
automatically . . . you can SEE the dose in the glass barrel Prevents 
waste of serums and vaccines. Convertible for drenching — — 
as well, but is not suitable for phenothiazine hhI 


AT CHEMISTS AND STORES. IF 
UNOBTAINABLE LOCALLY. WRITE 
STATING RETAILER’S NAME. TO 


SAP. RUR, I SERVICE 

SAYERS ALPORT PTY.LT0., 

53 Macquarie Street, SYDNEY 
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The Modem Trend in— 

PIGGERY LAY-OUT ON DAIRY FARMS. 

G. M. D. Carse, H.D.D., Live Stock Officer (Pigs). 

SUCCESS in pif-raiting is to a large extent determined by effective planning of the 
section of the farm devoted to the pig-herd. Such planning includes the choice of site, 
type of accommodation, convenience of lay-out, availability of an abundant water supply 
and observance of any legal reqniremente. It is with regard to the second point, i.e., 
type of accommodation, that in recent years a marked change of thought amongst farmers 
has been noted by competent observers throughout the world. The change reveals a 
distinct leaning towards providing a larger dbare of the farm,’ in terms of acreage, for 
pigs and a swing to. what is called the padAick or grazing system of pig-raising. It is 
interesting to note further that the change is finked with the wider swing of agricultural 
thought in this country towards mixed farming. 

At one time it was the practice to confine on the basis of a cow to 2 acres, it follows 

pigs in small, bare i^ens— and often in sheds that, at least, a similar area could well be 

without pens. As a result piggeries have allocated for each brood sow and her pro- 

come to be universally associated with a low geny. In effect this means that on the 

standard of hygiene and unpleasant working average dairy farm, where four brood sows 

conditions, coupled with a fatalistic resigna- are kept, the pig section should cover an 

tion to a loss of anything up to 25 per cent. area of 8 acres, 

of young pigs between birth and marketing. 

Such a proposition may still come as a 
Allocation of Area. shock to many farmers, accustomed to think- 

From a straight-out cash-return aspect the ing of the piggery being confined to an acre 
pig is entitled to a greater share of the farm or two at the most, but there is much to 

area than it has been given in the past. For commend the idea, and moreover it has 

example, in New Zealand, it is stated that proved itself in practice. It will ensure 

the revenue per brood sow averages £27 that all pig paddocks will remain well- 

per annum. It can be accepted that the covered with a good sward of grass or 

relative figure for New South Wales is, at green crop and will lead to the virtual dis- 

least, £20. When it is remembered that it appearance of the manure-littered, bare, 

takes^ a good dairy cow to give a similar soil-eroded pig yards so commonly seen 

return and that good grazing land is stocked in our dairying districts. 



Lnyioiif nf * N<tt ?bsl»fid Piggery. 

gocrugfted 4 r 03 ttraotaret are creep feeder^ 
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A Good Lay-out 

The ideal method of laying out such an 
area would be to divide it up into Yi acre 
paddocks with a light movable shed, measur- 
ing not more than 8 feet by 9 feel in floor 
space, provided for every two paddocks. 
Movable troughs on hinged feeding plat- 
forms mounted on skids could also be pro- 
vided so that all equipment could be moved 
about within each paddock and from pad- 
dock to paddock. Provided the lie of the 
land is suitable, and for convenience of 
handling and feeding, the paddocks should 
i)e laid out in two blocks of eight ])addocks 
each, with a 10 feet-wide lanevvay l)etweeii 
each block. 

Ry skilful use of movaljle equipment the 
foregoing lay-out will ])ermit the emplov- 
ment of a planned system of rotational graz- 
ing and crop])ing, to include the growing of 
good quality grasses, protein-rich cro|)s 
(such as lucerne, held ])eas, cow ])ca.s and 
rape), green cereal cro])s (barley, wheat 
and oats), and root crops — according to 
district, climatic conditions and season of the 
year. 

Advantages of the System. 

Tt is interesting to consider the advan- 
tages which accrue from this type (jf pig- 
farming. Above all other considerations 
hygiene, or to put it in a more homely way, 
cleanliness in eating, slee])ing and living con- 
ditions, will be maintained at a satisfactory 
level, making it possible to keep the standard 
of health higli enough to ])rovide the maxi- 
mum power of resistance to the efifects of 
bacterial infection and sudden change.s in 
the weather. Similarly, by avoiding a con- 
centration of pigs on a small area (lay after 
day without respite a big step is made to- 
wards prevention of worm infestation. The 
importance of this ))oint has perhaps not 
been fully realised in the past. For instance, 
the use of troughs on wooden platforms 
mounted on skids makes it possible to a\mid 
the concentrated pig traffic on a relatively 
sTpall area of ground, year after year, which 
is inevitable around a fixed feeding trough, 
even though the latter be fitted with a con- 
crete feeding platform. 

Provision of good gazing will ensure an 
adequate supply of vitamins and much of 
the mineral requirements. The nutritive 
value of good quality grass and cultivated 


fodder crops can also play a part in supple- 
menting the concentrate ])()rtion of the 
ration. The exercise gained whilst grazing 
must also be taken into account in relation 
not only to gcjod health, but also to carcase 
((uality. 

'file building nf permanent concrete struc- 
tures is avoided, and as movable equipment 
is generally lighter in construction, building 
costs are kept down to a minimum. Again 
if. for any reason, it should become neces- 
sary to shift the piggery to another site, the 
minimum of expense will be incurred. In 
that connection even movable fences have 
long been a feature of pig-raising in (ireat 
Hfitain. and it may be that some simple 
form of easily-moved fencing will in time 
become common-place in this country. 

The system also makes it ])ossible to run 
pigs in small groups. Experience has shown 
that when not more than seven to eight pigs 
are running together, best results are ob- 
tained in health and development. There 
is less fighting and struggling at the feed 
trough and less crowding and more com- 
fort in the .sleeping shed — especially on cold, 
wet nights. 

Disadvantages. 

Thv sceptic might claim that the main dis- 
advantage lies in the fact that the use of a 
greater area of land increases the labour 
re( (Hired in feeding a Inilky feed such as 
separated milk. However, it is amazing how 
ingeniously some farmers meet this problem 
and keep labour down to a bare minimum. 

For example, much can he done by the 
skilful use of movable self-feeders, self- 
waterers and even movable “creeps.’" A 
low-.^wting, well-desigiu^d hand-truck on 
])neumatic-tyred wheels for distribution of 
separated milk will also soon repay its cost 
'»f construction. 

Good Husbandry is Possible. 

Finally, the regular ploiighing-iii of the 
manure-covered and urine-soaked surface 
soil in the paddocks not only keeps the soil 
in good cultural order, but also provides a 
ground surface on which the pig can live a 
healthly life, In other words the system 
represents good pig husbandry in the true 
sense of the term. 
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BEEKEEPING HINTS. 


SPRING MANAGEMENT 
Should be Governed by Conditions 

Not by a Time Programme. 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer, Apiar}' Branch. 


A NUMBER of young beekeepers are prone to 
fix specific periods of the year for carrying out 
certain apiary operations. Some extreme cases 
have been noted in which such woik as extract- 
ing honey from the hive% artificial increases of 
coldnies, etc., is carried out on certain dates. 

Under Australian conditions, however, any 
such programme of apiary management run 
strictly on a time basis is most undesirable and 
will surely end in disaster. 

This unsound method of working has, no 
doubt, in some instances been handed down 
from previou’s generations when box hives 
were operated, or in others been adopted 
following perusal of literature published in 
other countries where reasonable regularity 
of seasonal conditions and honey flows may 
make it possible to carry out these operations 
at specified times. 

However, in ^Australia we find extreme 
fluctuations iti seasonal conditions* There 
ar^ districts with such mild cUmates that, 
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with honey flora prospects satisfactory, ex- 
tracting work, and even the raising of queen 
bees may at times be carried out during 
winter. Then there are cool climates where 
the bees cluster very closely and little, if 
any, brood rearing is carried on during 
winter. The honey and pollen flora, too, 
is most variable in its behaviour — ^^jarticur 
larly the Eucalypts, some species of which 
flower every year, others every second or 
third year, while at times the general cycle 
of flowering periods is found to vary as a 
result of a change in climatic conditions. 

In view of these variations in climate, 
management must be related to conditions 
and not to time or season. The young bee- 
keeper who extracts at times ^^hen the honey 
the bees have stored would be better left in 
the hive, is sure to find himself in difficul- 
ties. Again, he will find it unprofitable, 
having the hives full of honey, to wait for a 
fixed time to extract — since heavy losses of 
production may result from the delay. There 
are other undesirable factors which result 
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from such delay., The hives become con- 
gested with honey and brood-rearing space 
in the combs will be reduced by honey being 
stored in the brood combs, while sets of 
combs will be plastered together with burr- 
comb ; this latter trouble makes the manipu- 
lation of the hive very difficult and tends 
to upset the temperament of oven a usually 
docile colony. 

Inspection is the Only Sure Guide to Hive 
Conditions. 

The majority of beekeepers have adapted 
their management practices to cope with the 
fluctuations which occur in tlie jjarticular 
locality or localities in which their apiaries 



Mr. C. Melton of Rylstone Examinintf Queen Cells 
Rsised under Progressive Conditions. 

IPh to b\' cvw tevy of 
Australian Women's Weik'y. 

are established. This is particularly neces- 
sary when hives are moved to a new area 
where a different range of flora exists, and 
where the climatic conditions are different. 
The management in the apiary will then be 
varied to meet the current needs of the 
colonies and to obtain the best in produc- 
tioQ.of honey ajid beeswax. 

The main factors which hifluence the 
experienced beekeeper in determining the 
timing and extent of his operations, may be 
arbitrarily grouped under two main head- 
ings:— 

(a) Pre.sent indications. 


(b) Future prospects and the work in- 
volved in preparation. 

The present condition of the colony can 
only be determined satisfactorily by op)eiiing 
up the hive, even though some useful in- 
formation may he gained l)y observation of 
the activity of the field force at the hive 
entrance. To determine the progress made 
in honey storage and to decide upon a time 
for extracting, the condition of at least a 
good number of conir(>l hives should be care- 
fully noted from time lo time. It is also 
imporlaut lo obtain a good knowledge of 
the local honey-producing flora in order to 
estimate the value of the various species 
for honey ])roduction, and the likely dura- 
tion of honey flows. 

Choosing the Time for Artificial Increase. 

A lime must he chosen for artificial in- 
crease of colonies when inspections of the 
hives reveal that brood-rearing is being car- 
ried on progressively, and the hives from 
which i)r()od and bees are to be drawn are 
])opu1ous. It is essential, too, that mature 
drone bees be available for mating purposes 
where it is desired to raise queen bees to 
place witli the newly-made colonies. 

Obviously there is no fixed date for mak- 
ing increase in this way, but a decision must 
be arrived at following regular inspections 
of the hives and a survey of the honey flow 
j)rospects. In some seasons increase may be 
made fairly early in spring ; in others it may 
l)e late spring or early summer before con- 
ditions become favourable. 

d'he extent of the increase will depend 
on the condition in the parent hives and the 
honey flow prospects for the season ahead. 
It is not advisable to weaken the parent hives 
to any great extent, or to make extensive 
increase when honey flow prospects for the 
reason ahead are not encouraging. Under 
continued adverse times, as may occur occa- 
sionally in certain districts, it is practically 
impossible for the young beekeeper to make 
a success t)f the work, and his attention 
should he directed to making the best of 
the stocks on hand. 

Preparations for the Honey Flow. 

riie beekeeper must be prepared to make 
the most of any honey flows which are 
likely to occur — as indicated by the buds 
showing on the honey- and pollen-producing 
flora within, say, a mile or two of the apiary. 
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The main item in the preparatory work is 
to ensure an adequate supi)ly of supers to 
provide for honey storage for extracting 
operations. There is little time to spare 
for this work when a honey flow is on, and 
the heavy loss in production which occurs 
through lack of preparation is seldom fully 
recognised. In larger apiaries additional 
temporary assistance may be required dur- 
ing honey flows and arrangements for this 
labour should 'aiot be left until the last 
minute. 

Strong Colonies are Essential 

In addition to being fully prepared by 
way of material, etc., every efifort must be 
made to get the colonies of bees into good 
strength for the first flow. 

The prospects are rather good for produc- 
tion during the coming season, but unfor- 
tunately in many apiaries, as a result of the 
adverse conditions experienced during late 
autumn and winter, a number of colonies 
have become weakened in strength. These 
will need careful attention during spring to 
get them built up for any reasonably early 
productive field work. 

I'he essential needs of these weakened 
colonies during the coming spring may be 
outlined as follows : — 

(a) When the liees make a show of 
activity in the early season\s field 
work, move the occupied combs 


over to the side of the hive which 
receives the morning sunshine. 

(b) Make the small cluster as com- 
fortable as possible, and if only 
one or two combs are occupied, 
pack them with pads of paper to 
assist the bees in keeping warm. 

( c ) Observe, above all, that all colonies 
are kept reasonably well supplied 
with stores. 



If the weaker colonies can be kept in 
some heart for a time, it may be possible 
to assist them later on with brood and bees 
or honey from the more progressive hives 
without unduly disturbing the welfare of 
the latter. 


Registration 

\nv person engaginjj in hcekeepinj? must register 
with the Department of yXgriculture and pay an 
annual fee as prescribed under the Apiaries 
(Amendment) Act, T944, according to the number 
of hives established. .Application for re-registra- 
tion, together with the necessary remittance, must 
be lodged with the Department each year not 
later than 31st March. 

Tn a reminder regarding these requirements, the 
Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, draws 


of Apiaries. 

attention to the fact that some beekeepers have 
not yet submitted the completed form of applica- 
tion and remittance for the current year. Such 
beekeepers are advised t(j conform with their 
obligations under the Act without delay. 

Forms are obtainable from the Department of 
Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. The fees 
are: One to five hives of bees, is. 6d. per annum; 
six to twenty hives, 3s. per annum ; over twenty 
hives, 6s. per annum. 


Eggs Imparted by Air from U«S.A. 


A CONSIGNMENT of 100 White Leghorn eggs ar- 
rived by the Skymaster recently for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Belts ville, U.S.A. These eggs, which 
are from high-producing strains, were obtained 
with the object of utilising any birds c^ised from 
them in the progeny testing work beiitg .undertaken 
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at the Department’s Poultry Experiment Farm,. 
Seven Hills. The eggs were placed in an incu- 
bator upon arrival and, on the first test, thirty-eight 
were eliminated as infertile or dead embryos. 
Only two eggs were cracked when received. 
Twenty-one chickens have now been hatched. 
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INOCULATE 

THE MODERN WAY 

With the GRAZCOS AUTOMATIC 
INOCULATING and DRENCHING SYRINGE 

(McKay Patent') 

This famous Syringe it again available with these 
important features: — 

(1) Transparent cylinder graduated I'lO c.c*s. 
Every dose visible. 

(2) Special “ Stay-On *’ needles. 

(3) Nozzle for drenching with Carbon Tetra- 
chloride. 

(4) Fits directly on to vaccine bottles, eliminating 
danger of contaminating vaccine. 

Price £4/7/6 

Complete with harness and fittings, drenching nozzle 
and 2 “Slay-On” needles. (Postage I/-.) 




The Graziers* Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 
GRAZCOS HOUSE, 46 YOUNG ST., SYDNEY. 



QUIBELL’S 

SHEEP DIPS ^ 

ARSENICAL POWDER. 


TAKE 

NO RISKS! 

Careful consideration in the 
selection of the Sheep Dip is 
of great importance. 

For more than 80 years QuibelTs 
Dips have rendered effective 
service to Woolgrowers. 

The ever increasing popularity of 
Quibeii’s Dips is the most 
eloquent testimony that can be 
put forv/ard for any preparation. 

NON-ARSENICAL LIQUIDo 



KEROL — The Guaranteed Disinfectant 

(Made by the Manufacturers of Quibeii’s Dips.) 


DALGETY & COMPANY LIMITED 

ONC. IN ENGLAND) 

IS Bent Streetp Sydney. Sole Agents lor Australia and N.Z. 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAaOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OHNION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROJGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AVSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 




'The Brand hr the TBen an the Land' 




- Brgd. Trailft Mtrk 

For more than 50 years Smith Copeland & Co. have 
been supplying canvas goods of quality and value to 
the man on the land. Their famous ** ABERDEEN'* 
brand is today a guarantee of good materiah 
conscientious workmanship and long life. 

HORSE AND COW RUGS 
TARPAULINS — HAY STACK COVERS 
FRUIT-PICKING BAGS 
FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
‘•ABERDEEN*’ Patent FILTER WATER BAGS 

$tocks of DbDbT* available 

One^allon tins of the famous Insecticide* D.DX (four per 
cent.}* ready for Immediate use. 16/3 per tin* plus freight. 



For further 

Informatioa. calL write 
or phone 

SMITII 


& Ce. Ply. Ud. 
33 Reeenl SI* 
Sydney 
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BACTERIAL ROT IN WASHED EGGS. 

THIS article ontlinet the luroblemt wUch confront the poultry fanner who deiires to 
maricet washed eggs. It gives some indication of the investigations which have been 
carried out in an attempt to inhibit the development of rots in washed eggs. 


The Australian egg producer caters for 
two markets — the local and the overseas. 
Eggs destined for the export trade must 
pass a comparatively stringent examination 
for quality, wherein one requirement is that 
the eggs shall be “clean.” 

Washing is a Source of Contamination. 

To attain this standard producers have 
become accustomed lo washing or wiping 
those eggs which show soiling or .staining. 
With the expansion of both production and 
demand, various machines liave been de- 
veloped for the purpose of facilitating the 
washing of eggs and producing a clean pro- 
duct with a minimum of labour. 

During the ])eriod covered by these 
developments, exporters and overseas dis- 
tributors and consumers have become in- 
creasingly concerned at the progressive and 
continuing loss of export eggs by deteriora- 
tion in quality, manifested after arrival in 
England. The defect responsible is due to 
the activities of rotting bacteria and is 
known variously in the trade as “bacteria,” 
“bacterial rot,” “green rot,” “black rot,” 
etc. 

A considerable amount of investigation 
has been devoted to the problems of the 
origin and control of this defect, and it has 
now been established that one of the com- 
monest sources of contamination is to be 
found in the egg washing process. 

Fundamentally, the common methods of 
washing eggs are unhygienic. When hand 
washing is used, the dirt from the eggs 
going into the bucket soon converts tlie 
wash water into a su.spension of bacteria 
and other objectionable matter derived from 
mud and from faeces; the cloth used for 
wiping the eggs is then saturated with this 
suspension. In the case of machine wash- 
tfig, the rollers, brushes, etc., are similarly 
utilising a most objectionable fluid as a 
cleansing agent. 

A little reflection should convince one 
that the exposure of eggs to such a medium 
must result in the inoculation of the eggs 
with numerous bacteria. Should there be 
gritty material present, derived from the 


soil of the fowl run, this will almost cer- 
tainly abrade the “mucoid covering” on the 
shells and so weaken whatever protection 
may be afforded by that barrier. To these 
hazards another may sometimes be added. 
Should eggs be washed while still warm 
from the nest, the sudden cooling of their 
exteriors causes an influx of the dirty wash- 
ing fluid through the pores of the shell, 
bringing with it a quota of faecal bacteria; 
ibis washing of eggs while warm has been 
shown to have a marked influence in in- 
creasing the risk of contamination. 

By way of contrast we have the estab- 
lished fact that dirty eggs left unwashed 
are not prone to bacterial rot while clean 
eggs subjected to washing will inevitably 
produce their quota of rots. 

That it is the unhygienic manner in which 
the washing i.s carried out rather than the 
washing itself which i.s at the root of these 
disastrous results, has been demonstrated 
by investigators who have taken the trouble 
to wash eggs in a hygienic manner; such 
washing has been shown to lutve no detri- 
mental effect on eggs so treated. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this remedy is not easy of 
application on a commercial scale, for it 
would involve an expenditure of time and 
labour which would seriously increase the 
cost of handling. 

Chemicak of Litde Value. 

In view of the fact that bacteria are 
readily destroyed by chemical disinfectants 
it would seem reasonable to hope that disin- 
fectants, used in association with the normal 
washing process, would eliminate the rot- 
ting bacteria and thus prevent the develop- 
ment of high ])roportions f)f rots in washed 

This avenue has been thoroughly ex])lored 
by numerous investigators both here and 
abroad ; in this country the C'ouncil for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Depart- 
ments of y\gricuhure and egg marketing 
authorities have all ])layed a part in the 
many experiments undertaken. Caustic soda 
and chlorine disinfectants were thoroughly 
inve.stigated, and a considerable range o^' 
other chemical agents was also examijjjjC 
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The results were disappointing. The hopes 
of effective chemical control of bacterial 
rot were not fulfilled, and, at the present 
time, it seems that the use of chemicals 
offers no reasonable prospect of making 
egg washing safe. Egg producers are, there- 
fore advised that even though they include 
chemical disinfectants in the egg wash 
water, they cannot hope to avoid the loss 
of a considerable ])ercentage of eggs which 
they wash, 

Alternatiye Methods. 

Alternative methods of reconciling the 
attainment of exjxjrt quality in eggs with 
the producer’s very real difficulties on the 
farm are available, though some at least of 
these methods are as yet only in the develop- 
mental stage. There are two main avenues 
through which betterment may be expected. 
Firstly, improved methods of husbandry 
would reduce the number of eggs needing 
washing. Information on this point is avail- 
able to producers in the leaflet, “Main- 
tenance of Quality in Eggs,” which is avail- 
able on application to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Promise in Pasteurisation. 

Secondly, there is promise in the method 
of pasteurising eggs in hot water recently 
introduced by Professor Funk, of Misscmri, 
U.S.A. It is hoped that this method will 


be perfected, as it will combine adequate 
cleaning of the shell with practical freedom 
from the risk of rotting. 

There are a number of problems to be 
.surmounted before satisfactory answers can 
be given to all the demands which the egg 
producer and consumer may put forward. 
Foremost among these ])roblems is that of 
the degree of heat to be selected for pas- 
teurising the eggs ; it would be very easy 
to kill all the bacteria on the shells by using 
very liot water for a very long time, but 
this would result in coagulation of the albu- 
men and would be objectionable to con- 
sumers. On the other hand, a lower tempera- 
ture might be found which would be suffi- 
cient to kill the bacteria without hardening 
the egg white, but which would leave un- 
affected those other factors in the egg which 
cause such defects as thinning of the albu- 
men and off-flavour in the yolk during 
.storage. 

The ideal process is one in which all of 
the desirable results — the chief of which is 
a clean egg, free from rotting bacteria — are 
achieved without any adverse effects on 
the (luality or appearance of the egg. This 
ideal has not yet been realised, but investiga- 
tions designed to ascertain the best condi- 
tions for applying this form of treatment, 
are still being conducted. 


Building Up Small Merino Flocks. 


The small flock owner who is l»rcc(ling for wool 
should have an ideal in his mind. He must have 
in view the sheep that will grow the type of wool 
most payable and best suited to the district, and 
he will find it worth while to acquaint himself 
with the views of those who liave had longer 
experience as to the most .satisfactory type of wool 
to grow under local conditions. Having his ideal 
before him, he should keep it steadily in mind, 
striving each year when classing — and an annual 
classing should be the practice with even the 
smallest flock — to bring the flock nearer the ideal 
by culling out all ewes that vary greatly in any 
of the e.sseiitial qualities. 

The important qualities to consider are a well- 
shaped frame, considering the type and breed, 
good legs (not croc^ked), and wool of the de.sired 
quality (fineness) and length, and as even and 
dense possible all over the body.. It is not 
necessary have quite .such a shapely carcase in 
^le case of the Merino as with the'^ mutton breeds. 


The most common faults are small, luidensized, 
or weedy frame; a dip behind the shoulders 
called “devil's grip*' ( a sign of weak constitu- 
tion ) ; narrow shoulders or hips ; and crooked legs 
or feet. Common faults in the w'ool growth 
which should also be avoided are unevenness over 
the body, presence of hair or kempy fibres, lack 
of density or length, and dullness or dinginess in 
colour due to too much condition or to an un- 
desirable type of yolk. There are other wool 
characteristics and faults which should be con- 
sidered, but those mentioned are \he most im- 
portant. 

The best time to class the flock is just prior to 
sharing, as the sheep are then carrying full 
wdence of their value as producers of wool, but 
it is quite possible to carry out the job any time 
after the sheep are carrying seven or eight months’ 
growth. — }C, A. Elliott, Sheep and Wool Expert. 
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MOST POPULAR SHEARING PLANT 

in the Whole Wide World 

IN A NEW -1946- MODEL 

In Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Canada; in U.S.A., Mexico, Argentine 
and Uruguay; in Brazil, Bolivia, Chile and Peru; in the wool-growing countries of 
Europe and Asia — wherever sheep are shorn by machines the “ Little Wonder ** is 
used more extensively than any other shearing plant. 

First made fifty years ago, changes in its design and construction have been made only 
when exhaustive trials have shown that such changes would benefit those concerned with 
its use — woolgrower, shearer, contractor. 

1946 sees the biggest change for years — a new driving unit; a petrol (or kerosene) 
engine of greater power, of higher efficiency, of superior construction; a streamlined, 
enclosed vertical-type engine with tapered precision roller bearings, helical gears, sensitive 
governor running in oil-vapour bath — and with all parts easily got-at. 



LiniE WONDER 

2 - Stand Self - contained 

Shearing Plant 


You will like this new model of the old favourite. 
^ with the smooth, almost silent, running of 
\ its sturdily-built 3-h.p. engine; its efficiency; 
\ its economy; its convenience in both 
\ shearing and grinding. A request for 
full particulars will have prompt 
attention and place you under no 
obligation whatsoever. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


COOPER ENGINEERINC COMPAKr PIf. 11 


COWARD STREET, MASCOT. 


MAIL TO BOX 39, MASCOT. 
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THE MOWAT COMBINED BLOODLESS 

DOCKING and CASTRATING Instrument. 




Patented by a Practical Sheepfarmer 

Two tailing cutter* and two method* of castrating — 
cord crushing or extraction. 

Price: £3.3.0 plus postage. 

Sharpening Stone. It. 6d. 


EAR MARKER 

with one bloodless tailing cutter htted- 
made to order. 




Full particular from 


Phone; MA 4182 


N. P. NIELSEN ik Co.. 491 Kent street Sydney. 


T DIESEL FDEL 

INJECTIOH EQUIPMENT 

Anticipating the demand lor a Diesel fuel Inleccipn Service in Australia^ PYROX PTY. LTD. 
many years ago established service facilities in all states, thus making possible the rapid 
development o* Diese* oower in this country 

n all capital cities, repair and maintenance services and spares tor all leading makes of British, 
American and Continental fuel injection Equipment, are provided by PYROX. Injection parts 
not obtainable through ordinary trade channels will be manufactured by PYROX according 
to customer*: nerifications 


Pyrox 


DIESEL INJECTION SERVICE 


in YONEY: PYROX PTY. LTD. 

Australian Enterprise-— Australian Skill — Australian Achievement. 

Also CompiSte AUTO«ELECTRICAL Service. 
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COST OF REARING PULLETS. 


THERE much misconception, even among 
experienced poultry farmers, regarding the cost 
of rearing young stock — an the tendency is to 
over-estimate costs considerably, especially the 
cost of feeding. 

As far as feeding is concerned it will he 
found that to raise a chicken to twenty-four 
weeks of age the cost works out at about 
25 per cent, of that required to feed an 
adult bird for a year, k'or example, for the 
year ended 30th June the average cost of 
feeding hens was about ps. per bird and 
the cost of raising chickens up to twenty- 
four weeks of age was Js. J Vjd. per bird. 

The detailed statement given below of the 
cost of feeding chickens over four-week 
periods up to twenty-four weeks has been 
compiled from quantities of food consumed 
in experiments carried out at the Poultry 
Experiment Farm, Seven Hills, and on the 
basis of £10 10s. per ton for the mash por- 
tion and 6s. 3d. per 60 lb. for the grain 
used — which should cover average costs at 
the present time. 


• Age. § 

Feed Consumen 

Cost per Bird. 

ist 4 weeks 

o~i6 02. 

ijd. 

2nd 4 weeks 

2 lb. 8 02. 

3 id. 

3rd 4 weeks 

4 lb. 0 02. 

5 d. 

4th 4 weeks 

4 lb. 2 oz. 

Sid. 

5th 4 weeks 

4 lb. 8 02. 

-lid. 

6th 4 weeks 

4 lb. 8 02. 

5 fd. 

24 weeks 

20 lb. 10 02. 

2S. 2 ld 


In atldition to cost of feeding there are. 
of course, other costs, exclusive of labour 
and oxerhead cliarges, which are variable 
and dinicult to estimate. These are the initial 
cost of the chickens and the brooding ex- 
penses. .\gain there is a difference between 
the cost of chickens hatched on the farm 
and those purchased as day-olds, and there 
i.<- al.so a variation in lirooding costs. How- 
ever, allowing for a six weeks' period in the 
brooders, 3d. ])er chicken should cover the 
cost of most of the systems in use, while 
£6 per i(X) might be set down for the pur- 
chase of ])ullets. A further allowance must 
also be made for mortality in rearing, which 
again is a very variable factor; however, 
an allowance of 20 per cent, loss by death 
from day-old to twenty- f(.)ur weeks should 
j)rove amj)le and not be exceeded on any 
commercial farm. 

On the basis outlined the total costs 
would work out as under: — 

1 Purchase of chickens @ £0 per 100 

allowing for 20 ])er cent, losses is. 6d. each. 

Brooding costs ... 3d. each. 

Cost of feeding to 24 weeks ... 2s. 2jd. each. 

Total ... 3s. 11 Jd. each. 


Raising Cockerels Not Justified. 

Although cockerels would cost soniewliat 
less to raise because of the cheaper rate at 
which cockerel chickens can be purchased, 
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MORE AND BEHER QUALITY EGGS REQUIRED 
For The Export Trade/ 

TO HELP FEED THE BRITISH PEOPLE, and 

MAINTAIN THE AUSTRALIAN POULTRY INDUSTRY. 

IT IS VITAL this year that— 

(1) Every suitable egg should be packed for export; and 

(2) Every egg so packed should reach the British consumer in Erst class 
condition. 

Experiments have shown that the loss in quality between packing in Australia 
and delivery in England is caused mainly by the form of cleaning widely used on poultry 
farms in Australia. This cannot be abolished overnight but much of the trouble in the 
export pack can be avoided if no egg is cleaned unnecessarily. 

Every effort should therefore be made to reduce the number of eggs which really 
require cleaning — by attention to the nesting and litter and by frequent collection of 
the eggs 

The naturally clean eggs should be kept separate from the really soiled ones from 
the time of collection from the nests and should be packed and forwarded to the grading 
floor in separate cases from those eggs which it has been necessary to clean. The cases 
containing these untreated eggs should be labelled “Unwashed.** 

Cases containing cleaned eggs should be labelled **Local.** Heavily soiled eggs 
which have been cleaned on the farms are suitable for local use. 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT SLIGHTLY SOILED EGGS WHICH MAY BE 
EXPORTED WITHOUT CLEANING, MUST NOT BE CLEANED. The success of the 
export season will depend upon the full co-operation of poultry farmers in complying 
with this request. In this way they will protect their market. 

The grading standards for shell cleanliness have been varied to permit of passing 
as clean for export, eggs which are slightly speckled or soiled. Remember this and do 
not clean every egg the shell of which is not spotless! 

The fact that Australia's export pack may not present its previous immaculate 
appearance need cause no concern. The British trade and the British consumer demand 
high internal quality rather than external appearance. For years they have gladly 
accepted unwashed eggs from exporting countries. 

In the interests of the future of the poultry industry and to help in preventing 
unnecessary suffering due to the food shortage in Great Britain, every producer should 
co-operate loyally in carrying out these plans. 

The producers part is very simply summarised as follows: — 

( 1 ) Clean only the heavily soiled eggs. 

(2) Pack washed and unwashed eggs in separate cases. 

(3) Label with the word **Local/* cases containing all cleaned eggs and 
eggs obviously too small for the export pack. 

(4) Label clearly with the word ‘*Unwashed,** cases containing eggs which 
have not been cleaned or washed. 


* Adapted trom a Statement issued with the joint approval of the Department of Commerce 
and Agriculture I'echnical Sub-ceraanittee on Poultry Production, appointed by the Australian 

Agricultural Council, the State Egg Marketing Boards, the Egg Producers' Council, and the 
Controller of £gg Supplies. 
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and would show a fairly good profit at 
present market rates,' the feed position is 
such that no attempt should be made to 
produce market birds this season. 

Even though little wheat might l)e used in 
rearing cockerels it would ])e necessary to 
substitute mill ofiPals, of which supplies are 
barely adequate for feeding adult hens and 
pullet chickens, and there is no justification 


for those who may be in a ]>osition to raise 
cockerels using the feed supplies so badly 
needed by those depending upon egg- 
production for a living. Moreover, in view 
of the representations made by the A.P.F.A. 
to the Minister for Commerce for an in- 
creased quota of wheat for rearing chickens, 
it would be a breach of faith to raise 
cockerels. 


THE EXPORT SEASON. 


THE recent decision of the Department of Com* 
merce and Agricultnre to relax somewhat the 
standard of cleanliness for eggs exported, is wel- 
come news to the industry, more especially as 
actual examples of slightly soiled eggs which 
will be allowed in the export packs have been 
prepared and can be seen by producers at the 
Egg Marketing Board. 

For many years attem])ts have been made 
to induce the C'onnnerce l.)e])arlnient to 
amend the regulations to j)ermit of eggs 
being included in export packs whicli, while 
slightly soiled, would not be objected to by 
the most fastidious, but without avail — -and 
thus many thousands of eggs have been 
rejected each year which could have been 
exported without detriment to the general 
appearance of the packs. 

What is worse, however, is that in many 
■cases, producers adopted tlie practice of 
Tunning all the eggs over washing machines 
instead of first removing the few which 
would pass for export under the stringent 
regulations, and this has been responsible 
for many of the quality defects reported in 
overseas packs. 


With the greatly expanded production of 
eggs in country districts during the past few 
years and the cessation of the demand for 
eggs for the Services, it has become neces- 
sary to ex])ort a much greater percentage 
from the districts near exporting centres 
than hitherto, as most of the country- 
produced eggs are not suitable for export 
on account of the distance over which they 
have to be transported. 

Thus to obtain the 12 millifm dozens, 
which is the quota allotted to this State out 
of tile 30 million dozens in shell wdiich 
Britain is jirepared to accejit this year and 
next, it is essential that every egg which 
comes up to the desired standard be packed, 
and as tliese have to be ])acked between July 
and December, it will be realised that every 
effort will lie necessary to obtain this 
quantity. 

Failure to export this quota will seriously 
eml)arrass the local market and affect prices. 
The attention of poultry farmers is directed 
to the statement on jiage 442 concerning 
the jirocedure for handling eggs during 
the export season, and ])roducers are urged 
to co-operate to the greatest jiossible extent. 


Maize Varieties Recommendations. 

{Coniinned from pafie 413.) 


{d) Moruya River. 

Fitzroy, Hickory King, Golden Nugget. 

{e) Bega and Pambula Rivers. 
Fitzroy, Hickory King, Bega Yellow, 
Giant White, Golden Nugget. 

Northern Tableland. 

Wellingrove, Iowa Silvermine. 


Ckntkal Taulkland. 

Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine. 
Southern Tableland. 

Moss Vale Districl. 

Hickory King, Fitzroy. 

Western and Southern Slopes. 
Funk’s Yellow Dent, Murrumbidgee 
White. 
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THE NEW nPE BUFFALO FLY TRAP 
Uses D.D.T. on Glass Panels. 


Demonstration Trap at Murwillumbah. 

DETAILS of a new type of trap for the control of buffalo fly are contained in an infornw- 
tion circular issued by the Division of Economic Entomology of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research. This trap is made of more durable materiab than the gauze- 
sided horn fly trap, is simpler in design, and it is used in conjunction mih. the new insecti- 
cide, D.D.T. 

The accompanying drawmga refer to a trap of this type as tested by C.S.LR. No 
doubt most farmers who desire to construct a trap wfll use materials they have on hand. 
Whatever materials are employed, the general features of the design should be folowed. 
Exact copying, if desired, should be possible from the drawings and descriptive tables of 
the timber required — ^which may be obtained from C.S.LR., 314 Albert-street, East 
Melbourne. 

The New South Wales Department of Agriculture has made arrangements for the 
erection of a trap of this new type in the Sto^ Office yard at Murwillumbah in order 
that farmers may have an opportunity of observing the trap m operation. This is in addition 
to the gauze-sided traps already erected on Grafton and WoUongbar Experiment Farms and 
also on the property of Mr. A. C. Pratt at Murwillumbah. 

It is claimed that the new trap is quite as effective as the horn fly trap and it* 
regular use by a herd keeps the fiy down to negligible numbers. 


The operation of the new trap is depen- 
dent on the fact that flies which crawl for 
only a brief period on a surface treated with 
D.D.T. eventually die. D.D.T. is not a 
repellent, but a buffalo fly has merely to 
alight for a few seconds on a treated sur- 
face to pick up sufficient D.D.T. to cause 
its death. The flies do not die suddenly, 
but within a very short time of coming in 
contact with D.D.T. are incapable of nor- 
mal behaviour. They are soon unable to 
fly or walk, and usually die in less than 
an hour. 

Principle of the New Tmp. 

In the horn fly trap, the flies are dis- 
lodged by canvas screens which scrape the 
body of the beast as it passes through the 
passageway. The disturbed flies are col- 
lected in gauze trapping boxes lining the 
sides of the passageway. As they must 
have frequent access to cattle to survive, 
and cannot escape from the boxes, they die 
there in less than a day. 

The general framework of the new trap 
is similar to that of the horn fly trap, but 
the opaque flat roof is replaced by a gabled 
roof of glass, and the gauze trapping boxes 
are replaced by sheets of glass. D.D.T. 
solution is applied to the inside of the glass 
of the roof and sides, so that a deposit of 


the insecticide is left after the evaporation 
of the solvent. The flies are dislodged from 
the cattle by a screen of canvas curtains 
exactly as in the horn fly trap. They are not 
held permanently, as in the horn fly trap,, 
but merely buzz around on the glass for a 
while in contact with the D.D.T. when try- 
ing to follow the cattle past the curtains. 
In so doing, the flies pick up enough D.D.T. 
to kill them. Some of the flies escape from 
the open end of the trap, but almost all 
that do so are already so affected by D.D.T. 
that they are unable to find their way back 
to the cattle, and die in the vicinity of the 
trap. 

Use of die Trap. 

Like the horn fly trap, the new trap is best 
suited for the protection of dairy cattle,, 
which can use the trap twice daily if it is 
built into the fence of the milking yards. 
A trap must be used daily by most of the 
cattle in a herd to secure a v^orthwhile de- 
gree of control. Its use for the protection 
of beef cattle is generally irhpractical, as they 
cannot be made to visit one spot frequently 
enough. 

The trap should be built into the fence 
of the milking yards so that the herd uses 
it on the way into the shed. In some cases,. 
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it can be placed so that the herd can be di- 
verted back through it after milking. If 
this can be done without undue trouble, 
more effective control is obtained, but, 
generally speaking, twice-daily trapping 
results in adequate control of the buffalo 
flv. 


The cattle should be allowed to become 
accustomed to the trap by letting them pass 
through it for several days without the 
canvas hangings. Then they must be trained 
to force their way through the screen of 
canvas by adding the curtains one at a time 
at intervals of a few days. 


The Pig Industry m New Zealand. 


Jn sonic brief impressions of farming in New 
Zealand, tbe Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Gra- 
ham, recently returned from talks witli the New 
Zealand Government in connection with the de- 
velopment of reciprocal trade in primary produce, 
comments as follows on pig farming in the 
Dominion : 

‘1 noticed in the pig industry in New Zealand 
that they arc facing the same difficulty that is 
confronting us in Australia. That is, a general 
tendency towards a lack of length of carcase in 
many of the pigs they are producing. New Zea- 
land pig producers, however, arc aware of this 
weakness in their slock, and through their Pig 
Clubs and the Department of Agriculture are 


endeavouring to eliminate it hy their systeni of 
litter reci>r(iing and bacon carcase competitions. 
They are working aUuig the right lines in an 
endeavour to produce the ideal carcase, but, like 
ourselves, arc still rpiite a long way from attaining 
perfection. 

“In Xew Zealand a levy of 3d. is imposed on ali 
pigs slaughtered, from which a consideraljle in- 
come is derived each year, 'fhis is used to linancc 
the N.ational Pig Council, which operates through 
District Councils comprising a number of Pig 
Clubs. It is undoubtedly a very satisfactory set-up 
for the conditions operating in New Zealand, and 
is producing good resnlts.'’ 


Dehorning of Calves by Cauterisation. 


Thk prevention of growth of horns in calves hy 
cauterisation of the horn-l)ud should he carried out 
when the calf is very young — the earlier the better. 
The earliest age will depend upon breed character- 
istics, and, to some extent, the development of the 
calf. 1‘sually, the best period is when the calf 
is one to five days old, and preferably the calf 
should he less than ten days old. 

The procedure is as follows : — 

Snip the liair from off the horn-hud or button 
in a circular i)atch al)Out half an inch in diameter, 
and smear the area surnnmding this patch liberally 
with some grease, such as vaseline, care being taken 
that no grease gets on the actual horn-bud. A 
stick of caustic potash (caustic soda may he used) 
Si oil Id then he taken, moistened, and rubbed with 
firm pressure on to the horn-bud. The stick 


.should he wrapped in pajicr or placed in some 
holder, aiul it should not he nioistcued on the 
tongue. 

The rubbing should he continued for perhaps a 
minute. Init this will depend on the firmness of 
the pressure exerted. .After momentary rubbing 
the skin is seen to disintegrate, and gradually a 
raw, moist area is produced. After doing several 
calves the farmer will have a good idea of how 
far one must proceed to destroy the future forma- 
tion of the horn. Incomplete destruction of the 
hour may result in twisted, dwarfed or “snaily” 
horns. 

The calf should he kept under close observation, 
and should any tendency for the horn-hud to 
reform he noticed a further rtilihing with the- 
caustic slick will complete the behorning. 


Need for Care in Selection of Eggs for Setting. 


Thk necessity for careful selection of eggs for 
incubation cannot he too strongly emphasised, 
points out Mr. E. Hadlington, l^oultry Expert. 
All eggs used should be at least 2 ounces in 
weight, and although early in the season there is 
a temptation to put in eggs which do not come 
up to the desired standard, it is better to let the 
incubators go slack than to put in unsuitable eggs. 
The guiding factor in selecting eggs should be to 
use only those which are as near to normal 
as possible in shape, texture of shell, etc. All 
those with thin, uneven, and porous shells should 
be passed out, ai.so those which are under 2 ounces 
in weight, as well as the unduly large ones. 

Particular care should be taken with regard to 
the rejection of small eggs, because strong 
stock which will in turn lay large eggs Cannot be 
est^cted from under-sized eggs, which' are an 


indication of weakness. The aim must be to l)uild 
up the Hock and maintain stamina to withstand 
the strain of high production, and the selection of 
the right class of eggs for incubation is one step 
ill that direction. 

The freshnes.s of the eggs is a factor which 
will affect hatching results, and in this connection 
the older the eggs are (over on^ week) the less 
the chances of a good hatch, especially when set 
in an incubator. If set under a hen, eggs may 
be two or three weeks old and still hatch well. 
If eggs have to he kept over a week, it is a good 
plan to place them in a box and cover them with 
bran. They should he turned daily and this can 
be done by turning the box, but when setting in an 
incubator it is not advisable to keep the eggs for* 
more than a week. 
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RIVERSTONE MEAT W. ANGLISS & CO. W. ANGLISS & CO. REDBANK MEAT CENTRAL QUEENS* W. ANGLISS & CO 
CO. FTY. LTD. (AUSl.) PTY, LTD. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. WORKS PTY. LTD. ^AND MEM EXPORT (aUST.) PTY. LTD. 

S O'Connell Street 13*19 Grote Street 42 Bourke Street Stenley Street Leltet Creek ^ Brhbene Street 

Sydney AdeUide Melbourne South Britbene Rockhempton Leunceiton 



Our expert engineers will 
solve your transmission 
problems . . . without 

charge. 


MORE POWER 
FROM 

YOUR MACHINE 

Power Transmission constitutes a big 
item in the cost of production. 
Inferior Belting means lost power, and 
lost power means high production 
costs. Increase production, save 
money, specify “ MANGROVITE 
LEATHER BELTING”. 


MANGROVITE BELTING LTD 


{Charles Ludoivicty Managing Director) 


49 YORK STREET ( ) SYDNEY 
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TRAIN SERVICE 
REDVCneNS 


Owing to iti inability to obtain adequate 
quantities of coal the Department of Railways 
has been forced to reduce its train services for 
the second time in less than seven months. 

It is most disappointing that such action has 
been necessary. Last March new train time- 
tables were introduced to give standards of 
service that war conditions had previously made 
impossible. It was confidently anticipated that 
those timetables would be maintained. But for 
some months, due to influences over which the 
Department has no control, sufficient supplies of 
coal have not been received to provide the 
senvices desired. 

£/ery endeavour has been made to make the 
best of an unfortunate set of circumstances. 
Passenger and goods train services have been 
re-arranged to effect the required savings of coal 
and, at the same time, to cause as little 
inconvenience as possible. Nevertheless some 
inconvenience, and possibly a certain amount of 
hardship, is unavoidable when train services are 
reduced. 

. While regretting the present disabilities the 
Department earnestly requests your co-operation 
until normal conditions return. Railwaymen will 
be helped if you keep in mind that they are 
trying to help you. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


LOOKING 
AROUND 
THE CORNER 


The difficulties of the transition 
period are gradually being over- 
come and we are now looking 
around the corner at the prom- 
ising panorama of the Peace. 
All Berger finishes have returned 
to pre-war standards of quality 
and the “ Victory Range ” of 
colours in such notable brands 

as Berger’s Paint 

(Prepared), Synthelac, Matone, 

Quick Enamel, Pave-ol Paving 
Paint is on ail Agents’ shelves. 


Berger’s 


*Keep8 on keeping on.* 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 


Numbei 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

38 

13/10/46. 

139 

16/10/46. 

40 

X3/4/47. 

39 

21/7/47. 

X 2 I 

30/6/47. 

88 

14/1/47. 

.5 

xx/9/46. 

85 

23/7/47. 

53 

9/7/46. 

64 

X/.3/47. 

29 

5/3/47. 

173 

17/3/48. 

3 X 

24/7/46. 1 

44 

28/8/47. 

.67 

24/5/48. 

XO7 

xx/4/47. 

47 

X 5 /X/ 47 * 

249 ! 

30/7/46. 

XX 9 

19/3/47. 

52 

21/7/46. 

237 

30/XX/47. 

a6i 

25/9/46. 

60 

30/11/46. 

111 

3/10/46. 

64 

26/4/47. 

73 

22/3/47, 

160 

X 1/7/46. 

130 

8/10/47. 

s6 

18/3/47. 

38 

3/12/46, 1 

XXO 

1 16/10/46. j 

86 

12 / 3 / 47 . 

6x 

23/1 x/47. 

130 

36/6/46. 

167 

X9/X1/47. 

X 33 

X 1/3/47. 

XS 

x/2/47. 

X 9 

! 29/4/47. 

300 

ao/4/47. 

xxo 

X6/S/47. 

1 23 

23/2/47. 


Owner and Address. 


Regiatarad Stud Hards. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 


Inverell (jerseys) 

unpbell, Dunmallard,* 


Bros., Novitiate, Mt 


Park,” 


L. W. Campbell, 

Road, Invetell (Jerseys) 

£. j. Cattell, ” Kapunda,” 
verell (Jerseys) 

£. Cbegwidden, ” Austral 



Minto 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires)... 
Department of Education, Yanco Agr 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

R, C. Dixon. Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jen 

C. P. Fairbairn, Woomargama 
Farm Home for Boys. Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High Sal 

Nemingah(A.lS.) 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

A. D. Frater, King's Plain Road, Inverel 

(Guernseys) 

W. G, A. A F. j« Frendenstein, ** Ciiippen< 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short-j 

horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (A.I.S, and Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural CoUege, Richmon<i 

. (Jerseys) 

Huristooe Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Aynhircs) 

la Pastoral 


(Aberdeen^Angus) 

E. L. KUlen, '^Pine Park,*’ MumbU 

Shorthorns) 

G. Knight. Tannabah, Coonabarrabran 
Udooim State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 
Umond Bros., Morimt (Ayrshires) ... 


Liverpool (Jerseirs) ... 
W. W. Ma^, ««Narooi 


Wagga (Jerseys) 

vua StT 


larooma,” Urana Road, 


(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jeneys) 

G. H. Newoan, ** Bunnigalore,” Belangk 

P.^SL«.d- and Mineral Co., Tunwortii 

(Pol) Shorthorns) 

W. R. Raper, Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short 

horns) 

D. B. Reid, ** Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Anyus) 

Rivetina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 

jr, ft '* /Itimnftwawtt ** niilara 


S. Simpson ' Gunnawarra,^* Gulaxgam 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Tiaagie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen 

Attgu^ 

JWagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

WMlaga Lake Atforiginal Station 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Wolkmgw Bxpei^ent Farm (Guernseys) ...I 
A. Young, ** Daylesfotd,” Cudal (Beef Short -1 


Owner and Address. 


I Number! 
Tested. 


Expiry 

Date. 


Hards Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

ri4 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Aboriginal Station, Brewarrina 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong... 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus ... 
N. Cameron, Montrose, Armidale (Late New 

England Girls School) 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill. Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm] 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, MoloRg ... 

N. L. Forster and Sons,” Abington,” Armidale 
F. J. Foy, The Valley Farm, Megalong! 

Valley 

W. J. Frizelle, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell .. 

Goulbum District Hospital ... 

W. S, Grant, ” Monkittee,” Braidwood 

A. Hannaford, Braidwood 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialdal 
Road, Inverell 

F. W. Hunt, Spencers Gully 

Koyoog School, Moss Vale 

T. H. Lott, ” Bellevue,” Rob R<w, Inverell...! 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental! 

HospiUl 

Lunacy Department, Glades ville Mental! 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department,Mori8setMentalH0apltal| 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hoa^tal 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hoepital 

J. O. McGufficke, ** Lovely Bank,” Rob Roy, 
Inverell 

R. G. P. MoLane, Ibis Valley, Swan brook 

S. W. Morris, ** Dunreath,” Swanbiook Rd., 

Inverell 

J. A. Murray, **The Willows,” KeiraviUe... 
New England University College, Armidale... 

Orange Mental Hoapital 

Parker Broe., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Iriands Mental Hoapital 

G. T. Reid, ” NanenguUen ” Yass 

C. E. D. Richardson, Kayuga Road, Mus- 

weJlbrook 

V. J. Rolfe, •* Mount View,” InveieU 

St. Ignatius' College, Riverview 

St. John's CoUege, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphange, Kendall Grange 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael's Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patriciv’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St Vincent's Boys' Home, Westmeed 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

W. J. Stephenson. ” HiU View.” Fig Tree ..., 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Mots Vale ' 

J. M. Turnbull, *' Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Mutwellbrook | 

A. B. Weidman, No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen! 

Road, Muswellbrook I 

A. B. Weidman, No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Rd.,! 

MusweUbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 
MusweUbrook 

T. T. WUks, ” Oaks Farm,'* Muswel brook ... 
WilUam Thompson, Masonic School, Baulk* 

ham HUls 

A. G . Wilson, •* Blytheswood,” Exeter 
C. Wilton, BUgh Stieet, MusweUbrook 
Youth Welfare Asu^ation of AnatraUa ... 


70 

14 

X 9 

xoo 

43 

343 

33 

31 

37 

31 

115 

25 

62 

25 

134 

5 

23 
10 

53 

27 

2 

4 > 

43 

30 

79 

63 

57 

33 

24 

5 X 

31 

19 

63 

X25 

<5 

167 

x8 

24 


9 

40 

xo 

37 
X 3 

53 

48 

85 

68 

38 
57 

27 

11 

54 
14 * 


6/6/46. 
20/5/46. ' 
39/2/46. 
30/8/47. 
35/5/46. 
3/5/46 

20/2/47. 

8 / 6 / 47 . 

36/2/47. 
32/8/46. 
39/X/47. 
*5/4/46. 
24/5/ 48. 

i 8 /ty 47 . 

16/8/47. 

6/XX/46. 

29/4/47. 

x/2/47. 

Xo/4/47. 

16/3/47. 

5/3/47- 

36/6/47. 

4/4/47. 

X5/4/46. 

8/3/47. 

26/7/47. 

30/10/46. 

25/6/47. 

23/5/47. 

8/8/46. 

x/5/47. 

X9/3/47. 

25/8/47. 

6/9/46. 

14/7/46. 

3/7/47. 

9/2/47. 

7/7/47. 

30/3/47. 

30/11/47. 

x/2/47. 

X 8/1 2/47. 

20/3/47. 

3/9/46. 

6/9/46. 

3/XX/46. 

37/6/46. 

10/6/47. 

23/4/47. 

X3/5/46. 

19/3/46. 


Tabwde-trw Areas. 

The following Axeas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
oalefia aut^ected to the tubmulin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bomhala Area* Municipality of Muswellbrook. Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area Max Henry, Qiief of Division of Aniinal Industry. 
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Brucellosis-jfree Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have bef»n (lecJared bruceUosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this diseaM 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
l6r tte work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “Fairmien,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., Hillangrove,** Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cooks, F. D , ** Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Exoeriment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Luawardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., Glcngar,” Capertee. 

Foley, J. B.. Gundurimba Road., Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garnson Battalion (and). Manly. 

<*la(to^le Mental Hospital. 

^vemment Agricultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Hams, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Huiistone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, C. C., " Mangus,'* Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., Camelot," Penrith. 

Upeton. H. £., WatUe Tree Road. Holgate, via Gosford, 
Wagga Experimen Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfali. 

White, A. N Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. ’R. B., '* Gwandalan,** Grenfell 
Wollongbar Expmiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Begistered Stud Herds. 


A.G.H. (1X4 Au»tr.Ha). Hinlii,. J. P., “ Koranga," Camden. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. LIdcombc State Hospital. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

CaUan Park Ment^ Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. Orange Mental Hoi^itai. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Gosford Farm Home for Bovs, Gosford. Peat and Milson Islands MenUl Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 

GMlbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address, 


Number 
in herd. 


Roflstornd Stud Hnrds. 

Armstrong, K. A-. Heatbfield,** Boorowa 

Bathurst Bxperimeat Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayishires) 

Draartment of Education-Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I S.) 

Dixson, R. C., “ Elwatan," Castle Hill (Jweyi) 

Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingba 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Haim, O., Cbatsworth Road, St. Marys (Jerseys) 

Hann, O., Bomerah,'* Barrington (Jerseys) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) ... 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,” Culcaim 

HSU, B. Piitcbord, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 

HosSstone Agricultural Higu School, Gfeafield (Ayrthires)! 

l^Uen, £. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

HcBadi e m, H.. Tarcutta (Red- Poll) 

licSwoaney, W. J., **The Rivers,** Canowindra (Beef 
Shorthorns) 

HdftSn Bids. ** Narooma,** Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Ktvua Stud Farm Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jeneys) 

Bngtend Experiment Farm, Qlen lonea (Jerseya) ... 

FiMl RSVfr hand A Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 

Rv&lool, Cttlcairo *.** v* v. 

Rlverism wAfkosFarm. Yanco t.. 

Bdptt, A* iWongt” Young (Aberds^- Angus) 


55 

5 * 

98 

ity 

14 

4a 

98 

05 

98 

53 

141 

fix 

xfio 

tot 

46 

100 

Bo 

135 

4^4 


Owner and Address. 


Numbet 
in herd. 


Simpson. F. S., ** Gunnawarra,** Gulargambone (Beef 

Snortborns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Ttangie Experiment Farm, Trangic (Aberdeen-Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Warner, Jas. R., “ Stratbdoon," Wolsclcy Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Abeideen- 

Aogus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree," Merriwa (Beef Short- 

boms) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... i 

Young, A., ** Rocklynne." Cudal (Polled Beef Short- 
horns) 

Horde Othor thon Rofletorod Stud Horde, 

A,G.H. ( I Z4tb Australia) i 

Park Mental Hospital 

Department of Education— Farm Home fb,* Boys,' 

Gosford ... ' 

Fairbridge Pann School, Molong 

K. L, Fonter and Sons, *‘Abiii^n,” Armidale 

Moxi^t Mental Hospital 

Now England Univecaity College , Armidale 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Facnmatta Mental Hospital ... 

Peat k Milson Islands Mental Hncpital ... 

[/ Prnice Alfred Hospital, Camperdown ** YaraUa 


RydiORlere Mental Hbipltal, Rydalm^ 
SWwiiy, A. E„ Cobaifd ... 


zx8 

155 

23 

37 

152 

79 

xxo 

97 

66 

45 

!* 

62 

66 

30 

6x 

30 

35 

94 


Max HEMEYt Chief of Division Of Animia ladnstry* 
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Editorial — 

Knows All the Answers. 

There are no trade secrets in agricultural 
practice. If the answer to your farming 
problem has been worked out by research 
worker or experimentalist, the information 
is readily available for the asking. 

If that fact were known to and made use 
of by every primary producer, farming 
methods, as generally applied, would be more 
up-to-date, products of the soil would be 
more efficiently and consequently more 
cheaply produced, and farming would be 
made more profitable to the individual. 

The Department of Agriculture’s aim is 
to ‘'sell” to every one of the 73»ooo primary 
producers in New South Wales, those agri- 
cultural practices which science, working 
hand in hand with progressive primary 
producers, has proved to be best. In this 
task it is faced with two problems: firstly, 
to^convince producers of the soundness of 
its recommenditions ; and, secondly, to place 
those recommendations in their hands. 

The Department is forced to expend much 
effort and money to break down indifference 
or opposition to its teachings — opposition 
based mostly on apathy, prejudice and some- 
times antagonism. It is prepared to do this. 


knowing that once those obstacles are re- 
moved it has “the goods” to offer. 

That progress is being made in this direc- 
tion is evidenced by the growing demand 
for up-to-date farming knowledge. One 
example of this increasing demand is the 
ever-growing number of enquiries for 
printed information handled by the Division 
of Information and Extension Services of 
the Department. 


THIS MONTirS COVER, 


It may come as a surprise to many 
readers that the tree-lined river tvhich 
forms the subject of the cover block 
this month is the Paroo River, as it 
appears at Wamaring — one hundred 
miles west of Bourkc. 

The Paroo rises in Queensland and 
fio7vs southward, crossing the New 
Sourth Wales border at Hunqerford, 
It has no outlet, and does not normally 
reach the Darling River. 

The photograph zva^ taken in May 
of this year by Mr. A. N. Old, Analyst, 
of this Department. 


In the past twelve mouths, written, per- 
sonal and ’phone enquiries totalled 47,719 
and 173,107 publications were distributed. 
Years of experience have shown the types 
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of publications best designed to answer 
most farming problems. About 500 pam- 
phlets on different subjects are kept in stock 
and frequently revised to keep them up-to- 
date. They are concise and to the point, 
and with very few exceptions are free. 


SUPPLIES ALL THE AXSWERS. 


Write to the Department of A</ri- 
culture, Box 36A G.P.O., Sydney, for a 
copy of its "'List of Publications^ 

This booklet ronthins titles of be- 
tween 5cx> and (>00 free pamphlets on 
fanniny subjects. 

Keep a copy on the farm bookshelf 
and consult it whenever you arc faced 
liith a problem. | 


]n addition, about one in every three 
farms throughout the State receives regu- 
larly the Department’s monthly journal, 
‘The Agricultural Gazette.” Over 5,000 


poultry farmers are supplied each month 
with “Poullr)' Note.s.” 

Further, the agricultural press of New 
South Wales is kept posted with topical 
items of interest to farmer-readers. Main 
channel for supplying press information is 
the weekly broad-sheet, “Press Copy,” 
which is posted to every newspaper, agri- 
cultural journal and radio news service in 
the State. Press releases of greater urgency 
are mailed from day to day. In the past 
year approximately 650 articles were con- 
tributed to newspapers through the chan- 
nels mentioned. 

Distribution of information in printed 
form, of course, is only one means by which 
agricultural knowledge is being dissemin- 
ated by the De2)artment of Agriculture. It 
is, however, one of the surest, quickest and 
most economical methods. Primary pro- 
ducers who are obtaining benefit from this 
service should mention the subject to their 
less knowledgeable neighbours, thus doing 
them and the Department and the State a. 
good turn. 


The Job Ahead of F.A.O. (Food 

The vital importance of the soil in relation to 
human planning was emphasised recently by Mr. 
Clinton Anderson, United States Secretary of. 
Agriculture : 

“‘Can man live on the earth? Can we build the 
kind of world in which we want to live — a world 
where men can be free from hunger, a world 
where men can govern themselves without fear 
of despotism and tyranny? We cannot build that 
kind of world without adequate soil resources 
and the knowledge of how to use them for the 
benefit of all peoples. 

“Soil to support productive agriculture is a 
fundamental basis of civilisation. The present 
world food shortage and the threat of famine 
that has come to many lands show that a narrow 
margin separates hundreds of millions of the 
world’s people from actual death. If the world 
is to be well fed every nation must conserve its 
soil resources and must learn to use them wisely. 


and Agriculture Organisation). 

“Conservation farming during the war helped 
increase production and production efficienev. 
Many fanners have demonstrated the value of 
many conservation practices and techniques — ter- 
racing, contouring, use of fertiliser and organic 
matter, crop rotation, tree planting, drainage, ir’-i ■ 
gation, and many others. 

“But not only must we put each acre of our 
own land to its proper use — we and all other 
nations of the world must share our conservation 
knowledge. The United Nations have set up an 
organi.sation whose job is to make such know- 
ledge available, ft is the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. We can be thankful this organisa- 
tion is alive and working. All of us have vital 
concern in restoring soil and its abundance in 
other lands as well as here. Only in that way can 
the world achieve freedom from hunger, and 
only by achieving that freedom can democracy 
live in w’orld community.” 


An>roYed Seed— September, 1946. 


To assist in the product||>ii and distribution of 
approved seed of recomm6id^d varieties of crops 
and vegetables, the D^^artment publishes in tfils 
list each month tfl addresses of 

frowets of such seed. 
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Cauliflower-^ 

Shorts— H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 
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FifRi-tfradp Lambs with U. shaped and Well- filled Quartera. 


Possible Trends in — 

FAT LAMB PRODUCTION. 

The Influence of Returns from Wheat, Mutton and Wool. 

J. M. Coleman, Si^ecial Sheep and Wool Instructor. 

IN any snryey of the possible post-war development of fat lamb production the economic 
aspect cannot be overtooked, as it plays such an integral part in and is, in fact, alrnoat 
entirely responsible for the production plane of various industries, more particularly in 
the mixed farming areas. 

The bulk of our fat lambs U produced either in the mixed farming districts or the 
higher rainfaU tableland areas, and these areas also produce large quantities of cereals 
and fine Merino wool respectively. Should the returns for wheat and fine wool be more 
attractive than for lambs, then the |dane of lamb production will be materially affected. 

In these areas an immediate change of production can be made without any drastic 
alteration of procedure or large expenditure of money. It is, therefore, difficult to 
forecast with any degree of accuracy, future trends in \mh production as they must be 
shaped by the prices offering for various other commodities. 

For a period of ten years prior to the local trade to cater for an increased popu- 
war, the fat-lamb industry showed a steady lation durin^Gf that period, 
expansion in production, and it reached a During the war years, until the drought 
maximum level during the war year ending of 1944-45, the increase was even greater, 
June, 1943. but the quality of the product was not main- 

* “^he table on page 452 shows the total of tained— in fact, there was a minimum regard 

mutton and lamb products in New South for quality. 

Wales for each of the ten years prior to the 

war, together with the quantity of lamb The Export Trade, 

exported for the same years. In considering post-war trends, it is neces- 

This increase was, in the main, exported, sary to review the subject as it concerns 
although a small portion was used in the both the export and the local trade. In the 
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former case, other lamb-producing countries Local Market Prospects, 

have substantially increased their produc- There is undoubtedly room to expand the 
tion during the war years, and in view of local market, but any expansion in this direc- 
the fact that pre-war Australasia produced tion will, to a large degree, be at the expense 
approximately 85 per cent, of the lambs of mutton, particularly aged wethers and 
absorbed on the United Kingdom market, ewes. The economic position of properties 
it is difficult to imagine any substantial in- which are purely wool producing and situ- 
crease in production for the United King- ated in the tableland areas of the State is 
doni markets. such that any weakening of the market for 

N.S.W. Mutton and Lamb Production, 1028-30. disposal of their aged sheep would have dire 

effects. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is a 
definite limit to the expansion possible in 
either the export or local market. 

The Swing Towards Crossbreds. 

During the jxist five or ten years there 
has been a very marked increase in the per- 
centage of crossbred sheep in the State. For 
many years the ratio was in the vicinity of 
85 per cent. Merino to 15 per cent, other 
breeds. The\ most recent data available 
from the Statistician (1942) indicates tliat 
the percentage of Merino sheep had dropped 
to 79 per cent, in that year, but it is gener- 
ally agreed that the percentage of Merino 
sheep now is much lower. The swing to 
crossbred sheep has taken place chiefly in 
the central and southern tablelands and 
slopes where coimtry of mediocre nature 
The unofficial figures of Argentine lamb has been considerably improved by the appli- 
export during recent years are: — 1942, cation of superphosphate. Not only is the 
3,000,000 carcases ; 1943, 4,700,000 carcases, carrying capacity increased, but also the 
and 1944, 6,400,000 carcases; while the ex- resultant pastures are more suited to cross- 
portable surplus in New Zealand increased bred sheep than to the Merino. The change- 
up to 16 per cent, during the war years. over in most cases is being effected gradually 

Before (the war the United Kjingdoni by Joining long-wool and Corriedale rams 
offered the only overseas markets for fat Merino ewes with the ultimate object 

lambs ; however, post-war developments may breeding Comeback and crossbred types, 
reveal potential markets in other countries. It is difficult to assess the increase in pro- 
such as United States and Canada. duction that may occur as the result of this 





)>oi«eC Horn Croft Limbf. 3 Montht OU. 




Year. 

Mutton and 
Lamb Prodne- 
tion. 

Lamb Exported, 


(000 tons) 

(000 tons) 

I927-2<S 

84-9 

4-4 

1928-29 

84-3 

4-4 

1929-30 

106-2 

! 8*0 

1930-31 

104*8 

9-6 

1931-32 

131*^ 

199 

1932-33 

144*3 

17-0 

1933-34 

114*0 

21-0 

1934-35 

110*4 

17-5 

1935-36 

965 

17-4 

1936-37 

1017 

i8-6 

i937-3« 

109-3 

I 7‘5 

1938-39 

100*7 

15-2 
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change. It is certain, however, that substan- 
tially more lambs will be produced, but 
mostly at the expense of Merinos. In the 
overall the number of sheep available for 
slaughter will be greater and more mutton 
will be produced. This development will 
assist materially with the all-important 
problem of continuity of supplies for killing 
units, by “spreading’’ the season. 

In addition to the trend to crossbred sheep 
in the developed country in these areas, fur- 
ther expansion is possible in the undeveloped 
areas of (he tableland districts. This expan- 
sion is greatly dependent in the first place 
upon suj^plies of superphosphate. 


to assume that sheepbreeders in the table- 
lands will continue with Merino flocks for 
the production of sui>erfine wool in prefer- 
ence to crossbred sheep in lamb production. 

Infloence of Wheat Prices. 

The bulk of our fat lambs is produced in 
the cereal areas where diversified farming 
is practised, and here again the prices for 
other conimoditie:^ will, to a large extent, 
determine the volume of fat-lamb produc- 
tion. Following the last war the price of 
wheat rose to the vicinity of 8s. per bushel, 
and it is certain that should an attractive 
price again offer for wheat, many mixed 
farmers will expand wheat production and 



are of Prime Impor- 
tance in the Rmiainp 
of Fat Lamba. 


Post-war Wool Prices. 

In the tableland areas under discussion 
the development of lamb or mutton produc- 
tion will be influenced very largely by the 
prices of fine and superfine Merino wool, 
and in this regard it is freely rumoured in 
the wool trade that super-fine wool will in- 
crease in pri^e by approximately 20 to 30 
per cent, following the termination of the 
appraivsement scheme. 

It will be recalled that a few years after 
the last war, superfine Merino wool reached 
the record price of 53J4d. per lb. Should a 
phenomenal demand again occur, it is safe 


will automatically reduce the size of their 
Iamb flocks. 

Possibilities on Irrigation Areas. 

Possibly the greatest expansion in lamb 
])roduction will take place in the new irriga- 
tion districts in the Murray and Murrum- 
bidgee areas, where previously large Merino 
flocks were depastured. Under irrigation 
this extensive area is admirable lamb-raising 
country. Many of the lambs produced in 
the irrigation areas, how^ever, are marketed 
in Victoria; it is estimated that in pre-war 
years approximately one million lambs bred 

Page 453 
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in New South Wales were marketed each 
year in Melbourne. The establishment of a 
killing works at Wagga will result in many 
of these lambs being slaughtered at that 
centre. 


The Agreement with the British Government. 

The present long-term meat agreement be- 
tween the British and Australian Govern- 
ments, although subject to periodical^ review, 
will be in operation until 1948. This, in 
itself, should ensure a satisfactory price for 
meat and also be a big influence in main- 
taining a profitable price for mutton and 
lamb, particularly the latter. On the other 
hand, the price fixed by the British Govern- 
ment for w'ool terminated on 30th June this 
year, and as there are large surpluses of 
wool both in Australia and overseas, it is 
possible that the price of- wool, other than 
.superfine, will not experience a buoyant 
market. Should this be the case, there will 
be a further trend from Merino wool pro- 
duction to dual-purpose sheep-raising. Actu- 
ally the wool return from a dual-purpose 
flock run in the cooler slopes and tableland 
areas is very satisfactory, and compares 
favourably with that of a Merino* flock, 
whilst in addition, fat sheep can be disposed 
of at much more satisfactory prices. 


[September I, 1946, 

Lambs From the Marginal Areas, 

Different circumstances influence lanib 
production in the 'hnarginar' areas. This 
tract of country, although not recognised as 
part of the lamb belt, produces a gr^t num- 
ber of lambs when seasonal conditions are 
favourable. The Trangie district — a typical 
marginal area — provides an excellent ex- 
ample of the fluctuation in production from 
year to year due to seasonal conditions. 
This area, with a limited growing season, 
produces up to 300,000 lambs in very 
favourable rears, and in dry years none at 
all. 

New’ South Wales and Victorian lamb 
breeders very largely procure their breeding 
ewes from these marginal areas; however, 
wdien attractive lamb prices are offering 
man\' potential breeders are sold as lambs. 

A Summary. 

It would appear, from a survey of the 
conditions likely to influence the situation, 
that should markets and prices remain stable 
and not be influenced by a phenomenal de- 
mand for any one product, lamb production 
will continue to expand steadily during the 
next five years. Any increase or decrease in 
production that may occur wdll be largely 
the result of prices offering for other pro- 
ducts of lamb-raising areas. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Sbcrbtariss are invited to forward for insertioxi in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agricnlture, Box 36A# G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the X5th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1946. 

Forbes (J. T. Woods) September 3 » 4 

Manildra (E. S. Parker) September 3, 4 

Young (T. A. Tester) September 3, 4 

Coolamon (R. G. Lynch) September o, 7 

Lockhart September 7 

Deniliquin September 7 

Cowra September 10, ii 

Hcnty September 10, ii 

West Wyalong September 10, Ii 

Narromine September ii, 12 

Corowa (W. T. Easdown) — September 13, 14 

Narrandera (T. L. Bull) September 13, 14 

Temora September 18, 19 

Leeton (E. C. Tweedie) September 20, 21 

Mprrumburrah Simpson) September 24, 2$ 

Duandiaila ... .. September 23 

iStigowra (Miss P. C^sey) Septanber 25 

Ariah Park (F, September 25 


Ardlethan (E. C. Knight) September 27 

Finley September 

Mangrove Mountain Agricultural 

Bureau (Mrs. Roberts) September 28 

Griffith October i, 2 

Walbundrie (C. Lieschke) October 2 

Bribbaree October 2 

Singleton (N. Shaddock) October 3, 4 

Albury (A. G. Young) October 8, 9, 10 

Lismorc^North Coast National 
Exhibition (C. C. Dean) — Clctober 15, 16, 17 

Holbrook ; October 25, ^ 

Murwillumbah (J. L. Banner) October 30, 31 

Bangalow November 12, 13 

1947 . 

Queanbeyan (D. Vest) February 21, 22 

Tumut March 4, 5 
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• iqueeae of the hand-grip and Sayers Drench-or-Vax administers the 
precise dose . . . automatically refilling for the next. No risk . . . you 
cnn see the^ dose in the barrel. Drench-or-Vax is amaxingly easy to use 
and maintain . . . graduated for doses to 5 c.c. in j| c.c. graduations. 
Larger quantities can be administered by giving a double or triple shot. 
(Unsuitable for Phenothiaxine.) 

Sayers DRENCH-or-VAX 

Price £4:5:0 . . £4:15:0 complete with bottle aod harness. 


PHENOTHIAZINE 

AND ALL OTHER DRENCHES 

Sayers BEACONRAY (non-automatic) PISTOLET is a 
compact, lightweight instrument, graduated for doses up to 
1 oz. With self-centering, self -expanding piston, it is positive 
and accurate . . . simple and speedy to use. It takes all 
drenches, phenothiazine included. 

Sayers BEACONRAY 

(non-aatonatic) PISTOLET 






With new 

unbreakable 

barrel PRICE 


32/s 


Ai chmmUU and Btorm*. If unobtainable locally, write, etating retailer*» name, to 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 

53-55 Mac<|uarie Street, Sydney 
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New 


‘"DANGAR-G” 

MILKING MACHINE 

You can read all about it in the booklet 

“Still Better Milking” 

Send for your copy of this 16-page booklet — ^it*s free and post 
free but there^s only a limited supply. 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd 

Malloch House* 10-14 Young Street* Circular Quay* Sydney. 

Brattcket at: IS Baylis Straat» Soutli Wagga; 79 Keaa Straat, Lismora$ 

^ aii4 S3 Httntar Straat W«st* WicklMim* Naurcastla* 
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FODDER CROPS FOR THE UPPER NORTH COAST. 

As Supplements to Pasture. 

Cultural Methods and Planting Tables. 


G. Giles, H.D.A,, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

CONDITIONS in the dairjring mdutlry demand that for snccesefol canying on of the 
industry, the maximum returns must be obtained both per acre and per cow. At present 
the greatest falling off in production and condition of stock occurs during winter, and in 
the periodicid dry periods which are often experienced in the spring. 

The purpose of this article u to deal with the possibilities of overcoming the drop 
in production, as far as practicable, by the use of supplementary crops and temporary 
winter pastures of Italian Rye grass and Red clover. Under very severe conditions where 
crop grovfth is insufficient to provide the fodder necessary to prevent a fallmg off in 
production, it is necessary to use conserved fodder. This coniervation is a subject in 
itself and it b not proposed to deal vrith it in thb article. 


A productive mixed pasture of grasses 
and clover is the best single stock feed, 
and on the North Coast must be regarded 
as the most important crop on the farm. 
No artificial feed can compete in cheapness 
with imsture, but to rely entirely on pas- 
tures, is to fail in obtaining the principal 
advantages of these pastures. 

Factors Influencing Production. 

Paspalum and kikuyu pastures make ex- 
cellent growth during the summer months, 
whenever the rainfall is sufficient, but they 
deteriorate rapidly during the autumn. 
Every dairy farmer has experienced the 
rapid increase in production, following 
rains in the spring and summer, and also 
the decline in production during March, 
April and May when the feed, although 
plentiful, becomes harsh and unpalatable. 
The rapid increase as a result of the growth 
of young grass, is due to the high protein 
content of this material, which equals, on 
a dry weight basis, many of our best con- 
centrates. As the grass becomes older and 
coarser, the protein content is lowered, 
with the result that the old grass in the 
autumn, although abundant, is of poor 
feeding value. This effect can be overcome 
to some extent by mowing the old grass, 
thus promoting a fresh ^owth, but even 
this practice fails to maintain production 
in the late autumn when the^ grass growth 
becomes slower, and, insufficient to pro- 
vide enough feed for the stock. 


By supplementing tlie failing grass with 
green fodder crops and temporary pasture, 
l)roduction can be maintained through the 
period when paspalum and kikuyu pastures 
are non-productive. By a series of plant- 
ings in the spring and summer months, 
fodder can also be available to supplement 
any failing pastures as a result of erratic 
rainfall. 

(Jnce an animal becomes reduced in 
flesh, let the owner attempt to bring it up 
again to its condition of greatest usefulness 
as a producer, and he will have brought 
home to him how great his loss has been 
through sparing the feed. Other things be- 
ing equal, the animal that consumes the 
greatest amount of feed gives the best 
return. It is also clear that if an animal 
gets only sufficient food for its bare sub- 
sistence, the farmer gets nothing in return 
for his feeding. It is the amount in excess 
of the vital demands of the animal that 
is devoted by it to the formation of the pro- 
duct which provides a return for the far- 
mer. 

Even when grass is in comparatively good 
condition during late summer, a rise in 
production can be obtained by grazing on 
crops high in protein — such as lucerne, 
Poona cowpeas or young Japanese millet. 

Treatment of Old Cnltivatioa and Pasture 
Areas. 

When an old paddock is being "'let out” 
of cultivation, the best u.se can be made 
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of it by growing Poona cowpeas during 
the summer and then sowing down to 
Italian Rye grass and Red clover during 
the autumn. These plants often make dis- 
appointing growth on old cultivation land 
without a j^reliminary green crop as, for 
best results, they need high fertility. 

When restoring an old cultivation pad- 
dock to pasture, it is advisable to mix a 
few pounds of paspalum with the rye grass 
and clover. 

To renew old matted paspalum paddocks, 
the best method is to mouldboard plough 
or rotary hoe during autumn, and plant a 
crop of grazing oats, follow the oats with 
a late November or early 13ecember crop 
of maize for grain sown in rows 4 feet 6 
inches apart ; keep the maize well scuffled 
and in March, plant a mixtiire of Italian 
Rye grass and Red clover through the rows 
of maize, covering with a single leaf of a 
harrow drawn between the rows. The 
scuffler is not suitable for covering, as ii 
buries the seed too deeply and the germina - 
tion is affected. When the maize is pulled 
in June, excellent grazing will be available, 
and sufficient paspalum will have persisted 
to restore it to paspalum pasture in one or 
two years. 

The practice of topdressing pastures with 
superphosphate is also an aid to producing 
better feed, particularly by encouraging 
White clover, not only during late wdnter 
and spring, but at other periods of the 
year, thus improving the protein content of 
the pastures generally. In connection with 
this practice, however, it must be borne in 
mind that some of the red volcanic soils, 
owing to their chemical nature, do not res- 
pond to superphosphate, and on these soils, 
topdressing with superphosphate cannot be 
recommended. 

Suitable Legammout Crops. 

Leguminous crops which are suitable for 
fodder on the Upper North Coast are: — 

Lucerne . — Rightly named the ‘‘King of 
Fodders” owing to its high feeding value. 
The best crops are produced on rich, allu- 
vial flats, but it is being successfully grown 
on a wide range of soils. It can be fed 
with advantage to stock all the year round, 
even in the flush of the season, so as to 
balance the ration. It can be utilized by 
grazing or cut and fed green, or it can be 
dried as hay and fed during lean i>eriods. 
Pw 45 « 


Planting is normally carried out in April 
and May at the rate of 10 to 12 lb. of seed 
per acre broadest, using the higher quan- 
tity of seed on the better lucerne lands. 
The seed bed must be thoroughly prepared 
so that it is fine, firm and free from pas- 
palum. Where superphosphate responses 
are obtained, it is particularly beneficial to 
lucerne at the time of establishment and as 
an early spring topdressing. 

Renovating is essential, to obtain the 
maximum life from a lucerne stand. 

Ctnvpeas . — A summer growing legume, 
and should be sown from September to 
December. They can be broadcasted at the 
rate of i bushel per acre or drilled 2 feet 
6 inches apart at 15 lb. per acre, if large- 
seeded varieties such as Black are sown : 
half these quantities with Poona. They can 
with advantage be sown in early maize crops 
at the last scuffling. This crop is particu- 
larly valuable in improving the fertility of 
the soil, and although when first turned in 
on cowpeas, cattle will not cat the crop, they 
quickly acquire a taste for the fodder, which 
is immediately reflected in increased milk 
yield. The outstanding variety is Poona. 

field Peas are a winter-growing legume, 
planting being carried out from March to 
May, broadcasting i bushel if sown alone 
or Yz bushel sown with 60 lb. of wheat, 
oats or barley. Grey is the variety usually 
grown but is rather late maturing. For 
planting with cereals, Lima and French 
Grey are better varieties. Field peas are 
not relished by stock when green and succu- 
lent, but are eaten readily if cut and wilted, 
or else allowed to approach maturity. 

Tares and Vetches are also winter grow- 
ing legumes. They are more palatable than 
field peas, but rather late in making their 
main growth. The vetches (Woolly Podded 
and Purple) are superior to the Golden 
Tare. Sowing rates are 30 lb. per acre of 
tares, and 15 lb. vetches. 

Berseem Clover is very popular with 
some farmers for cutting apd grazing. To 
obtain best results a March planting is the 
most reliable, and heavy soils give better 
results than the lighter types. A suitable 
sowing rate is 12 lb. per acre on a fine, well- 
prepared seed-bed. 

Legumes give better results from the 
application of superphosphate than other 
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types of crops, where a superphosphate re- 
sponse can be obtained. 

Cereab and Miscellaiieotts Crops. 

Maize . — Green maize is a very valuable 
supplementary feed, particularly when fed 
in combination with a protein-rich fodder. 

By planting at intervals of a month to 
six weeks from the time frosts cease, until 
mid-February, a continuous supply of fod- 
der can be made available from the end 
of November until May. 

The spring plantings arc generally or 
particular value during dr^” spells in eail\ 
summer, while the late summer plantings 
are of value in supplementing the failing 
pastures at the end of autumn. 

A better type of feed, which is easier lo 
handle, is obtained by planting in nnvs in 
preference to broadcasting. Where definitely 
required for green feed, sowing in 3 feet 
row’s at the rate of 20 to 25 lb. per acre is 
recommended, but, where it is doubtful 
whether the crop will be for green feed or 
grain, sow in 4 feet row’s at lo-ij lb. per 
acre. The best time to cut for green feed 
is when the cobs are in the ‘Voa.sting** 
stage. Fitzroy is particularly recommended! 
as a fodder or grain variety and Ixaming. 
Golden Nuggett, Giant White and Golden 
.Superb are useful varieties. 

Szvcct Sorghum has a definite place on 
practically every farm. When planted in 
December and January, it will produce a 
heavy crop which maintains its succulence 
well into the winter. In w’armer localities, 
it can be used for feeding to the end of 

July- 

Saccaline is the most poi)ular variety : ii 
is late maturing and stands well ; Whiti 
African is also a late maturer and usuall\ 
gives a heavier crop than Saccaline, but is 
rather brittle, so that it should not be sown 
where it is exposed to very strong winds. 

Early Orange is a quicker maturer than 
Saccaline, so that when sowing is delayed 
foi^any reason^ it is preferable to sow Early 
Orange in order that maturity may be 
reached before frosting occurs. 

Sowing thickly in rows 3 feet apart, using 
8-10 lb. of seed per acre, is preferable to 
broadcasting, but where the latter has to 
be adopted, a seeding of 25-30 lb. is neces- 
sary. 
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Wheat. — Wheat does not stand grazing 
as well as oats, but when sown at 90 lb. 
of seed per acre in April, is very useful for 
cutting and feeding at the end of August 
and early September. 

Oats. — ^Still one of the most popular win- 
ter fodder.s: sown in March to May, at the 
rate of 2 to 3 bushels per acre, it is par- 
ticularly valuable where the seed bed can- 
not be worked sufficiently for Rye grass 
and clovers. 

If the feed is required during the early 
part of the winter, Fulghum is the best 
variety for grazing, but if late winter and 
q)ring grazing is desired, Algerian is the 
better variety. For cutting and feeding in 
early Spring, Buddah is the best variety, 
replacing the formerly popular Sunrise; 
Buddah is resistant to stem rust, although, 
like all oats, subject to leaf rust. 

Rye. or as it is popularly known, “Rye 
Corn,” is a quick-growing crop, which will 
stand up to more adverse conditions than 
wheat or oats. To obtain the best results, 
it should not be allowed to grow above 9 
inches high before grazing, as once it comes 
into head, it is too fibrous for fodder pur- 
poses. Black winter is the best variety, 
sown at 90 lb. per acre. 

Rarlcy, either Skinless or Cape, gives 
occasional good crops, but although very 
].)alatable, is out-yielded by the other win- 
ter cereal crop. 

Italian Rye Grass and Red Clover is the 
best quality winter and early spring graz- 
ing, which can be provided on the North 
Coast, but if the correct conditions do not 
exist, grazing oats are superior. 

The land for this temporary pasture 
should be in a fertile condition, such as 
occurs immediately after a green manure 
croj), and the seed bed should be well 
worked to a fine, firm state. Sowing should 
take place at the end of March or early 
April. The best type of Rye grass to use 
is Certified Italian. Seeding with 15 lb. 
of Italian Rye Grass and 5 lb. Red clover 
is suitable for rich land, but needs to be 
adjusted to local conditions — where the soil 
fertility is lower, reduce the amount of Rye 
grass or where Red clover grows very 
freely, reduce the Red clover seed. 

A very successful method of growing this 
mixture is to plant between the rows of late- 
planted grain maize, on good soil, which 
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has been kept free of weeds, lightly cover- 
ing the seed with a single harrow leaf 
drawn up and down the rows. Again, on 
country suitable to Red clover, this plant 
may be established on friable, open, tex- 
tured soil, by sowing oats, grazing until 
early June, and then sowing 5-6 lb. of Red 
clover alone on the stubble, and harrowing 
in ; this gives a pure Red clover growth in 
the spring, when it may . be used as feed, 
or for ploughing in to improve the land. 

Canary Grass . — This winter-growing fod- 
der is of value on the heavier types of land, 
where the nitrogen content of the soil is 
high. A firm, well- worked seed bed is 
necessary to obtain a good germination ; 
sow during March to May at the rate of 12 
lb. per acre. 

Millet . — Fodder millet is useful as a 
quick-growing, grazing catch crop, and may 
be sown from September to February, 
using 12 lb. of seed per acre; it prefers the 
heavier types of soil. It is preferable to 
Sudan Grass, where the rainfall is suffi- 


cient. Japanese is the best general purpose 
type; it can be grazed hard and recovers 
well after grazing, but successive sowings 
should be made to ensure maximum benefit. 
It is highly regarded by dairy farmers as a 
milk producer. 

Sudan Grass . — The greatest merit of this 
fodder is its drought resistance. Seed is 
sown at the rate of 15 lb. per acre during 
September and October. Although it is 
usually grazed off, there is definitely a risk 
of poisoning with this fodder, up to the 
time of heading; this is particularly the 
case where sorghum hybrids are present in 
the crop. 

Sugar and Fodder Canes . — These are the 
stand-by crops of the North Coast and are 
sometimes spoken of as the “North Coast 
Silo.” Fed alone, they will maintain stock 
in condition, but a protein supplement is 
necessary to obtain milk production. They 
are of particular value during dry spring 
periods when other fodders are not avail- 
able. 


The following table gives particulars of the times and methods of sowing the various 
fodders suited to the Upper North Coast, and shows when they are available for feeding. 

A Sowing Table For Fodder Crops. 


Crop. 

1 When to Sow. 

1 

1 

How to Sow. 

1 Quantity of 

1 Available for 


1 

• 


1 Seed T’er Acre, 

1 Feeding. 

Maize, green 

Maize, green and 

Sept, to Feb. 


Drills 3 feet ... 

20 25 lb. 

Dec. to May. 

grain 

Sept, to Jan. 


Drills 4 feel ... 

10 12 lb. 

Dec. to April. 

Sorghum 

Dec to Jan. ... 

J 

r Drills 3 feet 

8 -10 lb. 

April to July. 


Sept, to Dec. 

1 

Broadcast 

30^40 lb. 

April to July. 

Cowpeas 


^Broadcast ... 

^Drills 2 ft. 0 ins. 

60-lb. (Poona, 
half quantity) 
15 lb. (F’oona, 
half quantity) 

Dec. to May. 

Wheat 

Mar. to May 


Broadcast 

00 lb. 

June to October. 

Oats... 

Mar. to May 



8a 1 20 lb. 

Rye 

Wheat, oats or rye 

Mar. to May 




qo lb. 


with legume 

Mar, to May 




Cereal. 60 lb. 

! legume, 30 lb. 
60 lb. 

.. 

Field peas ... 

Mar, to May 


,, ... ... 

June to October.. 

Tares 

Mar. to May 


... 

30 lb. 

Vetches 

Mar. to May 


,, ... 

! 15 lb. 


Berseem clover 

Mar. to Apr. 


,, 

12 lb. 


Italian — Rye grass 
Red clover 

^ Mar to Apr. 


- 

1 5 lb. 

5 th. 

.. 

Sugar cane *\ 

Co\v cane J 

Sept, to Nov. 

Rows 4 ft, (} ins. or 4 
ft. each way. 

15-20 cwt. 

“ Sets." 

Perennial. 

Millet (Japanese) ... 

Sept, to Feb. 

Broadcast 

12-15 lb. 

November to May. 

Pumpkins ... 

Oct. to Dec. 

12 ft. X 12 ft. Hills ... 

2 lb. 

April to August. 

Mangolds 

Mar. to Apr 

Drills 3 feet 

6-8 lb. 

Oct. to December. 

Sweet potatoes 

Sept, to Dec. 

Drills 3 feet 

Shoots 

May to September. 
Perennial. 

Lucerne 

Mar. to May 

Broadcast 

10-12 lb. 

Canary grass 

Mar. to Apr.... 


1 

T 2 lb. 

June to September. 
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EGGINS-FOSTERS SEEDS 

For the Man on the Land and for the Home Gardener. 

We offer the following lint of seeds for present planting. 

SMMD FOTATOXe-— We offer the famoue Batlow Blue Star brand of Certified Factor; alN(» 
selected need of Barly Manistee and Sattefaetioa. Write for quotes. 

BBAB8— Our seed has been specially grown under expert supervision and we can supply 

Mawlceebnry Wonder (both Certified and ordinary). Tweed Wonder, Canadian Wonder, 
Brown BeautFf Btringlees Oreenpod and Bpicure (climber). 

OBA88 SBBB — We offer Conon Crass, Bbodes Orass, Sudan Crass, Faspalum Compressum, 

etc. 

BUOBBBfB— -Choicest remachined broadleaf .strain. 

JAFAB'BSS MXZiBBT— For an early Green Feed Crop. 

SraSxvS^»^Uar’“^ } Moruya Kiown seed. 

SBBB MAZZB — Tiie following varieties of Seed Maise are available and we will be 
pleased to receive your en<iuirieM — Fitsroy, Barly Beaming, Oolden Superb, Giant White, 
Xiokory Xing, SUvermine, Funks Yellow Bent. etc. 

OOWFEAS — Poona makes a splendid green manure. Also Black Cow Feae. 

TOMATO SBBB — We offer Bongs de Marmande, Chinese Bed, Prosperity, Beoruit, Butgers, 
Berlin’s Choice. Vetomold, Tatura Bwarf Globe. Burwood Prise, Potentate, San Marsana, 
Barliana, Marglobe, etc. 

I"'® 'irr^ihcsTllnes"''’' 

FBBTXXiXSEBS and SFBATZBG OOMFOUBBS. j 

S^nd your ordmro and onquirioM to: 

L J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

The firm with City and Country facilitiee providing a Service for the Man on the Land, 


RAINFALL 
THAT 
CANNOT 
FAIL ! 






Tsleprtmi : 

** Virtue,'’ SySfiey. 

TsioiMione: FF120I. 


M.V. SPRAY IRRIGATION 

is the answer to dry times. With an “ M.V.** you can 
make your own rainfall — the equal of a light shower or 
heavy downpour — whenever you wish. The M.V. has 
been designed by experts, and the new type of coupling 
makes for maximum flexibility. Write to-day for full 
particulars. Our Expert Irrigation Engineers will be 
pleased to assist you. 


MOFFAT -VIRTUE LTD. 


MANUFACTURIRS . . BNOINBBRS . . MACHINBRV MBRCHANTS, 

BP80M ROAD, ROSEBERV, N.S.W. 
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NOTHING CAN TOUCH ROTARY TILLAGE ! 



THE HOWARD ROTARY HOE 

The Howard ‘'D.H.22** Tractor combined with 4Jft. hoe. 

Think of it ! In the one rotary action the soil is 
enriched with surface weeds, chopped into a fine 
fertilising humus and worked in; land is levelled, 
cleared of the gutters and runways which speed 
erosion, 

Howard Rotary Tillage keeps costs down — sends 
profits up! 




N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS: 


YORK MOTOR 


PTY. LTD. (Jnc ta 


vie.) 



I01-II I William Street, Sydney. 


Phone FA 6621. 
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Planting is by sets either continuously in 
rows 4 feet 6 inches apart, or double or 
treble “setted” 4 feet apart each way, in 
September and October, requiring 15 cwt. 
to I ton of sets per acre. The softer the 
cane the more valuable the crop is for 
fodder purposes. The best varieties in 
order of increasing hardiness but decreas- 
ing softness are: — Broadwater No. i, Chin 
Chin, Improved Cow Cane and Indian 
Cane. The crop is particularly responsive 
to applications of nitrogenous fertilisers 
such as sulphate of ammonia. Owing to 
the number of diseases attacking cane, care 
'should be exercised to obtain sets only 
from a clean crop. 

Mangolds are grown by some farmers, 
hut a large amount of attention is necessary 
in the early stages of growth. Autumn 
planting is the only practical period, owing 
to the heavy spring weed growth. Planting 
is done in rows 23^2-3 feet apart, using 6-8 
lb. of seed per acre. 

Sweet Potatoes can be used for feeding 
cattle as well as pigs. The vines make good 
grazing, while the tubers are good fodder 
if a surplus over pig requirements is avail- 
able, and the market price is not attractive. 
The most suitable variety is White Maltese. 

Pumpkins can be used in a similar man- 
ner, being planted either through the maize 
crop or as an individual crop. 

A Fodder Crop Programme. 

Utilizing the sowing tabk*, programmes 
similar to the following may be designed, 
wi h variaiioii according to the individual 


farm and the inclination of the fanner. The 
programme shown is suitable for warm 
areas with little frost. 


Month. 

Planting. 

Feeding. 

January 

Mai7.e, sorghum, millet] 

Maize, cowpeas, millet. 

February 

Maize, sorghum, millet 

>. 

March 

Cereals, Italian Rye 
grass and Red clover.! 


April 

Cereals, Italian rye 
grass and red clover. 

,, 

Mav 

Cereals. 

Sorghum, cereals (graz- 
ing), Italian rye and 
Red clover. 

Juno 

July 


Sorghum, cereals (graz- 
ing), Italian rye and 
Red clover. 



Sugar cane, cereals 
(grazing and cutt- 
ing). Italian rye and 
Red clover. 

Septombor 

Maize, cowpoas, millet 

Sugar canc, cereals 
(grazing and cutt- 
ing), Italian rye and 
Red clover. 

Octoln*!* 

Maize, cowpoas, sugar 
cane. 

1 Sugar cane, Italian rye 

1 and Red clover. 

Novcmlur 

Maize, cowpeas, sugar 
(.aiie. 

Sugar cane. 

Doceinbcr 

Maize, sorghum, millet 

! Maize, cowpeas, millet. 

1 


Witli increasing severity of the winter, 
the summer crop season becomes shorter 
and more reliance must be placed on winter- 
growing crops, grasses and clovers. 

Lucerne as grazing, fed green or as hay, 
is an excellent supplement to any programme 
of feeding, and will result in increased pro- 
duction, especially from crops such as cane. 

The amount of feeding required is depen- 
dent oil the pasture available. 

To be sure of production, .some form of 
conserved fodder is necessary to carry over 
periods when both crops and j)astures fail. 


Propagation of Sweet Potato Plants. 


The plants necessary, for producing an early crop 
of sweet potatoes are obtained by placing the roots 
— ^usually small, slender ones kept over for the 
purpose from the previous season — in sand in a 
cold frame or hot bed. The tubers should be 
placed close together, but not touching, and then 
covered with 3 or 4 inches of moist sand (river 
san^ preferred), and protected with a glass sash 
or a: hessian frame. 

By raising a corner of the frame enough air 
can be admitted to prevent rot setting in. The 
bed should be kept moist, but not wet, and covered 
until the plants show through the sand, when the 
covering should be removed during the day-time 
but replaced at night This is done until all 
danger of frost is past. The “plants,'' when 6 or 8 
inches long, are ready for planting out. 


By bedding the roots early, the addition of 
bottom heat is unnecessary in comparatively warm 
districts. If tubers are set in the frame about the 
end of July or beginning of August, plants will be 
ready as early as it is safe to put them out. Plants 
raised on sand, and without artificial heat, are 
hardier than if raised in a rich compost and on 
a hot bed, and, in addition, the risk of introducing 
disease is lessened. In a cold district, or where 
bedding-down has been delayed, it will probably 
be fonml necessary to use some sort of bottom 
heat. 

One or two roots, bedded in a small box or 
kerosene tin, if placed in a sunny situation, and 
covered at night, will supply sufficient plants for a 
kitchen garden. 
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Factors Influencmg— 

SUCCESSFUL STORAGE OF THE WHEAT HARVEST. 
The Growers’ Responsibility. 


L. S. Harrison, Wheat Commissioner and Manager, Government Grain Elevators. 

IF the grain harvested from this year’s wheat strops is to be stored successfully until it is 
required for use, then it is essential that every effort be made to ensure that it is not 
exposed to weevil infestation and is taken into storage in the most suitable condition. 

The treatment of the grain by growers daring harvesting and transport has con* 
sideraUe influence on the possibility of infestation and consequently on the storage life 
of the grain. The purpose of this article is to indicate method by which wheat growers 
can do their part in reducing the risk of weevil infestafion to a minimum. 


If the risk of weevil infestation is to be 
reduced to the minimum, five practices must 
be recognised by the grower as dangerous: 

1. The delivery of immature or unevenly 
ripened grain. 

2. The delivery of grain with an excessive 
moisture content from any cause. 

3. The delivery of wheat containing chaflf, 
straw and black oats or other foreign 
material. 

4. The use of unclean harvesting 
machines. 

5. The use of unclean bags. 

Danger from Prematurely Harvested Wheat. 

It has been proved beyond dispute that 
wheat that has been prematurely harvested 
is not a storable commodity and constitutes 
a menace to wheat stored with it. When 
delivered to silos and mixed with clean dry 
wheat, it forms pockets liable to heating; 
and whether bagged or in bulk it will pro- 
vide weevils with favourable conditions for 
rapid breeding, resulting in the build-up of 
a local infestation which will be a danger 
to any grain in the vicinity. 

Contamination from Infested Harvesters. 

It is important to realise that the wheat 
which will be contaminated by an infested 
harvester is the first-gathered grain, which 
is particularly liable to provide favourable 
conditions for weevil multiplication. Far- 
mers should therefore make a special point 
of cleaning their machines thoroughly before 
the harvest. Any grain found in the boxes 
should be removed and destroyed (prefer- 
ably burnt) immediately: and if any trace 
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of weevils can be seen the hoppers should 
be treated with a liberal dose of a commer- 
cial fly spray, which is quite effective against 
these insects. 

Contaminated Delivery Bags. 

Wheat remaining in the seams of deliver\ 
bags will become infested by weevil, and it 
should be the grower’s practice to take pre- 
cautions against this immediately after har- 
vesting by turning the bags inside out, and 
thoroughly shaking or brushing out any 
residue of grain. If this treatment has been 
neglected, it should be seen to without delay, 
care being taken to select a place away from 
any area where wheat is to be stacked. 

I f the necessary facilities are available on 
a farm, one way of ensuring thoroughly 
clean delivery bags is to pack them in a bin 
that can be made reasonably air-tight, and 
treat them with a suitable fumigant. 

Contaminatioii by Old Wheat 

The danger of wheat picking up con- 
tamination from infested harvesting machin- 
ery or delivery bags, though real and serious 
enough, is small compared with that result- 
ing from any admixture of previous season’s 
grain — say unused seed or feed wheat. Such 
wheat may carry an infestation several 
thousand times as heavy as an equal quan- 
tity of grain contaminated ^from machinery 
or bags. 

Storage on the Farm, 

Transport jproblems may delay the clear- 
ance of this season’s wheat. Should it be- 
come necessary for a farmer to hold the 
(Co ntinued an page 472.) 
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The New Fordson MAJOR 

A MASTERPIECE OF TRACTOR CONSTRUCTION 


1 KB ATT DVTT 14 In. SUrOXii: PBATE MAGNETO WITH IMPULSE STABTE&: 

*• CZtlTTCK. Stands up unfailingly under all (lives the hottest spark for a quick start on 

sorts of touKh I'onditlons. the coldest morning. 

2 ' HEAVY DUTY ENOINB: Developing n2-B.H.r. 

. Wheel JJ”**^*' .;.v • ut IloO r.p.ni.; (.)il Bath Air Cleaner; Variable 

lor high etfhaeney power ti ansniisslon- -0 „ dovernor iVontrol; Eleetric Diffhts and Self 

more powei\ -iir»-wT»T •PTmwTwn Starter; an<l oilier features hai ketl by the 

^ famous Korrtson name. 

Om BHAXEE: (In addition to Band Brake) — 

Sluu’ter lurninK radius, hours saved on every 

ji^^ZMPHOVSpD POWEH TAHE-OPP: Con- ASK YOUR FORDSON DEALER 

veniently placed and centrally mounted for ABOUT THE MIGHTY ‘‘MAJOR/* 

luaxlmuin use. 

5. ADJUBTAEM SWINOXNO DHAW-BAB. 

Sole Distributors for N.S.W.: MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

Telephone: M A 9273. 

369-385 Wattle St., Ultimo, SYDNEY. Telegrams: “ Sellmotors.” 

SYDNEY. 


ASK YOUR FORDSON DEALER 
ABOUT THE MIGHTY “MAJOR.” 
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The trade-in value of your car depends largely on the state of the engine — and 
fhat depends on oil. To-day's best oil for your car is war-tested Atlantic Motor Oil. With its 
outstandingly High Viscosity Index* ... its rare capacity to resist thinning out when hot, 
Atlantic automatically gives each part its full quota of full-bodied oil continuously 
... the engine stays sweet . . . trade-in value stays up. Try Atlantic next refill. 


• Under the universatly-accepted Viscosity Index Test, Atlantic shows maximum resistance 
to thinning out under heat. It is therefore rated as a High Viscosity Index Oil, WARNING: 
Do not confuse Viscosity Index, which refers to the quality of oil, with $,A.E, rating. 
S.A.E. numbers distinguish grades only. They have no relation to quality whatever. 


j&TLiINTIC 

PURE PARAFFIN BASE 


MOTOR on 

ATLANTIC UNION OIL COMPANY 1 1 M I T E P. Ineorper.f.d in Au.tf.lU. HOJ. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Its Purpose and Activities. 

Form a Branch in Your Locality. 


H. Parry Brown, B.Sc.Agr., Acting Organiser. 


INNUMERABLE inquirers are approaching the Department of Agricnlture for information 
concerning the Agricnltural Bureau of New Sooth Wales. They ask: What is it? What 
are its functions? What does it do? How does one join? — and it is to answer these 
questions that the following information is given. 

The Agricultural Bureau is a State-wide organisation of rural people, with branches 
based on farming localities (rather than the rur^ towns or cities) ; with sub-district or 
district councils, representative of small groups of neighbouring branches; divisional 
councils (eighteen in number) ; and a State Advisory Council, wUch is annually elected 
by the branches, each Division being represented on it. The State Advisory Council also 
includes two women representatives. 


There arc Agricultural Bureau branches 
in hundreds of farming locjilities. The 
potential number is limited only by the num- 
ber of localities willing to form a branch. 
Membership of a branch is open to any 
person in the locality — man, woman or 
youth. Minimum membership of a branch 
is twenty. 

Membership fees are decided by the local 
branch in adopting a local Constitution. 
They range from 5 s. to los. for full mem- 
bers and Is. to 2s. 6d. for associates, i.c., 
women and youthful members. 


Objects of the Organisation. 

The purposes of the organisation may be 
briefly staled as follow.- - 

{(i) riie j)romoti()n of rural adult edu- 
cation in general and agricultural 
education in particular — by making 
information available to members 
through lectures, discussions, 
demonstrations, films, field days 
and such other aids as may be 
possible. 

ib) The organisation of co-ojjeralive. 
group eflPort to improve local 


Delegatet Arriving at 
Hawkeabury Agri- 
cultural Collage for 
the 1946 State 
Confe fence. 

The Department makes 
the College available 
each year to house delC' 
gates. Not only does 
this mean excellent 
facilities for indoor and 
outdoor lesaions, but it 
enables the delegates to 
make many valuable 
ontacts and feiendahips 
in between the sessions. 

[Photo by R, D. Meaker. 
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The Agricultural Bureau Youth School 

At Hawkesburjr Agricultural College. 



Above . — ^Young Mem- 
ben of Branches of 
the 

Agricultural Bureau 
who attended the 
Youth School 
held at Hawkeabury 
Agricultural College 
from 22nd to 27th 
July. 

The course comprised 
training in presidential 
and secretarial duties, 
and included such sub* 
jects as public speaking, 
debating, conduct of dis- 
cussion groups, staging 
of discussions, reporting 
and minute writing, 
press and radio publicitv 
and use of mo^ie 
projectors. 



K. 


Above and at Left. The 

Youth School in a 
Oeneful Seaaion at the 
College. 

At other times the 
. achool was divided into 
^||l^parate groups for more 
intensive practice in such 
subjects as public speak- 
ing and discussion group 
method. 

[Photos by R. D. Meakir. 
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facilities, conveniences, living and 
social conditions. 

(r) The training of its members in 
citizenship, leadership and com- 
munity responsibilities. 

The Assistance Given by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The y\gricultural Bureau was founded by 
the Department of Agriculture in 1910 as a 
‘‘student body'^ to disseminate information 
and organise educational activities in tlie 
rural areas. 

Branches are subsidised by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the rate of 5s. for 
each £i of annually-collected membershij) 
fees. The Department also provides an 
Organiser, a Secretary for the State Ad- 
visory Council, and a central office within 
the Department’s Division of Information 
and Extension Services. It also provides 
travelling expenses and sustenance allow- 
ance for the members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil, which meets in Sydney or at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College on four occasions 
each year. Hawkcsbury College is also made 
available for the annual State Conference, 
when some 300 men and women delegates 
are in residence for a three-day programme 
of educational sessions. 


In addition, of course, the Department’s 
tkdd and research officers, and the Women’s 
l"-xtension officers are available — free of ex- 
pense to the Agricultural Bureau — for edu- 
cational activities organised by the branches 
<->r councils. 

Notwithstanding the subsidy and general 
assi.stance provided by the Department of 
Agriculture, the Agricultural Bureau re- 
mains an autonomous, farmer-controlled 
organisation. There are many institutions, 
in addition to the Department of Agricul- 
lure, anxious to provide service. These 
institutions are free to use the Bureau, and 
ihcy do so, because the Bureau branches and 
councils are valued links with the rural 
pco|)le. Similarly the Bureau units are free 
ic> make independent contacts with institu- 
tions other than the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Party-political and Sectarian Ittues Banned. 

The Agricultural Bureau of New South 
W ales firmly excludes party-political or sec- 
tarian discussions or actions from its 
activities. 

Not Competitive with Other Associations. 

The Bureau is not in competition with 
the various industry associations of primary 
producers. On the contrary it provides 
supplementary strength since it develops a 



A Dctnofiftratiofi of the AkPpliettion of Practioal Reaulta of Retearch. 

A vetBHnuty officer -showing Agricultural Bureau memberR how to cooduct a post mortem to investigate the presence 

of worms iti sheep. 
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Buret u Members ar.tS the District Instructor Inipectim; 
Pssture Trials conducted in Co-operstion with the 
Department of Agriculture. 


regular informalion service in the locality 
and, imj)prtantly, develops in local people 
the quality of self-expression, an ability to 
analyse and appreciate facts, an ability and 
willingness to accept responsibility in the 
fulfilment of community needs. 

In recent times local branches of other 
associations of primary producers, and rural 
people in general, have been taking such 
actions as the * appointment of a ‘'special- 
purpose sub-committee'' to organise a local 
branch of the Agricultural Bureau to handle 
educational activities. 

Typical Activities of the Bureau. 

Objectives of the Bureau are achieved 
through such activities as : — 

1. Regular meetings of branches, usually 

at monthly intervals. 

2. Addresses and demonstrations by offi- 

cers of the Department of Agri- 
culture and other institutions, by 
members of the Bureau and other 
associations. 

3. Discussion groups. 

4. “Questimi Box" service. 

5. Film j^venings. 

6. Pll|r production atid play-readings. 
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7. Debates. 

8. Experiment and demonstration plots. 

9. Field days, field trials of machinery and 

field competitions. 

10. Exhibits at shows, and co-operation 

with local agricultural societies. 

11. Library. 

12. Social gatherings. 

13. Co-operative development of com- 

munity facilities. 

14. Fostering Junior Farmers’ Clubs. 

15. Youth camps and schools-- to develop 

citizenship qualities. 

t6. Divisional conferences. 

17. Annual State conference at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College, for a 
three-day programme of educational 
sessions. 

These activities are dealt with in more 
detail in another publication. 

How to Form a Branch. 

A branch is simply formed. The pro- 
cedure is briefly as follows : — 

1. Form an organising committee of three 
or four interested people. It may even be a 
special-purpose sub-committee set up by the 
local branch of another association of pri- 
mary producers. Appoint an acting secre- 
tary of this committee. The functions of 
this committee are — 

(a) To fix a date for and convene a 
public meeting. 

(b) To canvass the locality for an atten- 
dance at the public meeting. 

(c) To obtain a supply of Agricultural 
Bureau pamphlets from the Under Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a^ 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

(d) To invite the Department of Agri- 
culture to send a representative to the public, 
inaugural meeting. Attendance of a repre- 
sentative is desirable, though not necessary 
and not always possible. 

2. After the objects of the Agricultural 
Bureau have been explained to the public 
meeting, the Acting Chairman should pro* 
ceed with the following business : — 

(a) Ask for a formal motion to be moved 
and seconded: “This meeting desires lihe 
formation of a branch of the Agricultural 
{Gontimed on puge 471 .) 
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0 Water / 

NEEDS PUMPS . . . . 

Whether for Irrigation, Stock Watering or 
Domestic Uses. No Pumping task is too big 
or too small for BUZACOTT. 

CENTRIFUGALS for large quantities. 

DOUBLE ACTING POWER PUMPS for long 
distance and high pressure. 

Fig. 53l.~Double 

Acting Power Pump. HAND MODELS for fire carts and small jobs. 

WATER NEEDS PIPES . . 

“NUNAN” SPRAY IRRIGATION 




USES WATER TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


DOMINANT 

FEATURES 

Operates at low 
pressure — gives 
an extra wide 
spread — gives 
even distribution 
and the greatest 
aeration of 
water. 

The Quick Act- 
ing Flexible 

Coupling makes 
it portable and 
easy to operate 
on any class of 
country. 



' Nunan ** oMturet production and doubles yields. 


“NUNAN" PORTABLE PIPES WHEN NOT SPRAYING MAY BE 
USED FOR WATER SUPPLY TO THE HOMESTEAD OR STOCK 

Our District Representative will give you expert advice and estimate your 

requirements — FREE. 

* Phone, Wire or Write — 

BOZACOTT-WOISELEY PTY. LTD. 


PHONE: MA 6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY. 
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O NLY one man, the tractor driver. la 
required. The McComdck • Dealing 
No. SO-T Pickup Baler is an entirely new 
development in outomatic pickup hay 
holing, and can be hitched to any modem 
tractor. It gathers the hoy direct from the 
■windrow, iMds, ties and seporcrtes the 
bales outomoticall^ eliminating t^ need 
for additional qper^ots on the baler. NeoL 
firm boles of sliced hay eon be turned out 
at the rate of two to five bales per minute, 
or up to tons per hour according to file 
doss of hoy ond baling conditions. . . Ask 
your nearest International Horvester agent 
to tell you more obout the McCormick* 
Deering 50-T. 

See Your Nearest 
Intemotloiial Harvester Agent 


MCCORMICK- 

DEERING 

No. SO-T 

One-Man 

AUTOMATIC, 

SELF-TYING. 

Pickup 

Baler 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OP AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. tINC. in VIC.I 

■ OANCHO. *tl. C.^'T.L CtTI.. 


■■ 


^ aLfiB .«4 1 

1 Keep your Savings 

up and prices down 

BUY SAVINGS 

certificates! 
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Training for Rural Life. 

Successful Agricultural Bureau Youth School at Bribbaree. 


A SUCCESSFUL rural youth school, organised 
by the Bribbaree branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau in co-operation with the Division of 
Information and Extension Services and other 
Divisions of the Department of Agriculture, was 
held at Bribbaree on 5th to IStb August. 

At the conclusion of the school, Mr. H. 
Parry Brown, Organiser of the Bureau, 
said: '‘In no field do we feel that we can 
do better work than in that of rural youth, 
and Bribbaree camp was one of a series 
organised recently. .As in the case of other 
schools, the accent was not exclusively on 
farming — the essential aim was a brief edu- 
cational course in the elements of good rural 
'citizenship.' The Bureau objective is 'better 
farming, better business, and better living,' 


to make accessible to farming people the 
maximum of helpful information. There 
are many Government and other institutions 
which offer them valuable service, but the 
essential local contact is often missing. By 
the development of leaders at these youth 
schools we hope to close that gap." 

Mr. P. F. Stanton, District Agricultural 
Instructor, Young, was officer in charge ©f 
the school, and a strong committee of 
Bureau members had worked hard for 
several weeks converting the buildings on 
the local showground into a model camp for 
the housing of the boys. A large pavilion 
provided sleeping accommodation for 
twenty-five boys and young men of ages 
varying between 15 and 25 years. Another 



Membcfp of the Bribbaree Youth School. 


'Yhc pavilions of the loc al showground provided 

our view being that there is need for instruc- 
tion not only in the science of farming but 
also in the arj of rural life. Happy farming 
communities, we believe, are those which, hy 
the mobilisation of goodwill and mutual in- 
terest and with the aid of the necessary 
education, have discovered their potentiali- 
ties. Education in farming technique is a 
primary part of our work, but it is by no 
means the whole of it. Our overall aim is 


cellent sleeping, Icciure and messing facilities. 

[PhUo by A. D. Meaker. 

pavilion was used for meals and lectures, 
while a well-equip[)ed kitchen, in charge of 
Messrs. Hugh Carroll and Frank Harvey, 
turned out — in quality, quantity and variety 
— a first-class fare. 

The SyDabiis. 

The syllabus of the school included talks 
and discussions on citizenship, public speak- 
ing, leadership, chairmanship, personality. 
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press reports of rural activities, home plan- 
ning, how to conduct discussions, and how 
to conduct banquets and other social gather- 
ings, also play-readings. Demonstrations 
were given on farm carpentering, black- 
smithing, engine and tractor repairs, the use 
of bush-fire equipment, wool and flock class- 
ing, rope worky and pruning and grafting. 


[September 1 , 1946 . 

P. Coelli (Caragabal), T. C. West and A. 
Aston. 

The boys were appreciative of the work 
of the Bribbaree branch, which, under the 
presidency of Mr. L. R. Cullen, assisted by 
the secretary, Mr. Lester Holland, and a 
special committee of Messrs. H. J. Moran, 



Feituret of the Camp 
the Arrange- 
meiita for Pirat-elaaa 
Meala. 

The boys are shown 
arriving for a meal, t 
[Phctos by R. D, Meakey. 


t-’ A * 




During the .school the chair for various 
sessions was taken by members of the camp, 
in turn, while every lx)y was expected to 
prepare and deliver at least two speeches for 
criticism by tutors and members of the 
school. Marked progress was evident in 
these fields between speeches. Discussions 
were conducted by the boys on such subjects 
as “Erosion is a Farmer's Problem," “Does 
Fodder Conservation Pay?" “Research and 
Practice,” and “Progeny Testing." 

Local lecturers and demonstrators in- 
cluded Messrs. D. Dimcai}, L. R. Cullen, 
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Jarratt, G. Longhurst, had installed elec- 
tric light, a large kitchen range, and bathing 
facilities and generally provided for their 
comfort. The branch also made it possible 
for sport and physical culture to be included 
in the school. 

Not the least interesting* feature of the 
school was the day-to-day attendance of 
visiting men and women from other locali- 
ties and other organisations, including mem- 
bers of the State Parliament. Their praise 
of the camp and its objectives was uniformly 
high. 
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Announcement 


Another First Class Product 

Added to the Range 

A handy, compact outfit made just right for ail your odd pumping jobs. 
Easy to handle. Two men can lift and carry it with ease. Self-priming. 
Just start the engine and It begins pumping right away. Write for 
further details about the new 

UTILITY PUMPER 

Powered by the already famous l-h.p., air-cooled ** RV the engine 
which drives 

The Self-Contained Plant Which Makes You 

Really Independent 

No more worry about shearers, contractors, accomo- 
dation or weather. Shear to suit yourself with a 
“ SmalUFiock It’s the lowest priced 1 -stand, self- 
contained plant on the market to-day and the cheapest 
to run (The “ RV does a full two days* shearing on 
I -gallon of petrol). The “S-F” plant is supplied 
with grinder. E-B handpiece, combs, cutters and all 
necessary tools and sundries. An angle iron stand 
can be fitted for small extra cost. 

Small-Flock 

Built & Guaranteed by: 

COOPER ENGINEERING COMPANY PTY. 
LIMITED 

SYDNEY MELBOURNE ADELAIDE 
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AURKET GARDENERS 

AT LAST 

You can obtain a proved and tested 

D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

suitable for the control of many Insect pests 

attacking 

Fruit, Vegetables and Flowers. 

"DEEDUST” 

Cooper’s D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

(Registered under the Pest Destroyers Act, 1945, N.8.W.) 

Contains 2% Para-Para Isomer of D.D.T. 

See report of Official trials published in the Agricultural Gfizette, 
of New South Wales, November, 1945. 

Obtainable in 1121b. drums, 56 1^. bags, 28 lb. bags, 

4 lb. and 1 lb. Cartonir,' 
from 

Growers Associations and Storekeepers everywhere. 

Further particulars from the Mmufacturere : 

WUIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AU^UA) PTY; LTD. 


9 O’CONNELL STREET, STONEY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISEO HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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CONTROL OF Thrips tabaci ON ONIONS. 

Experimaits with D.D.T. and Tartar Emetic. 

P. C. Hely, B.Sr.Agr., Entomologist. 

THE onion thripi {Thripa tabaci LindL) is, accordini^ to Bailey^ probably the most widely 
distribnted thrips in the world, and b found wherever onions s^ow. Not only does it 
infest onions and related plants, but it is recorded from a very wide range of host plants, 
many of which are, however, incidental, and on which Uttle reproduction takes place. 

In thb State, in addition to onions, these thrips may cause economic injury to such 
crops as tobacco, cabbage, peas, beans, cucurbits, potatoes, etc. Probably its best known 
role, however, is that of the vector of the virus disease known as bronze or spotted 
wilt of tomatoes. 


The adult thrips is a small insect about 
1/25 inch long, and varies in colour from 
light to dark l)rown and is equipped with 
two pairs of greyish wings, fringed around 
the margins with fine hairs. 

The larvae are cream to yellow-coloured, 
wingless insects, and on onions are found 
mostly clustered in groups at the f)ase of 
the central leaves in the “throat” or “chit” 
(jf the plant, where they graze on the very 
lender tissues of the leaf surfaces. The 
adults are also found in this situation where 
they deposit their eggs, but the main feed- 
ing sites arc on the upper, exposed surfaces 
of the leaves. 

Thrips injury on onions is to be seen 
on almost any bed of onions examined, and 
takes the form of “silvering,” or “bla.st- 
ing” of the foliage. This “silvered” effect 
is brought about by the coalescence of the 
whitish patches, due to the sucking out of 
the cell contejnts, wdiicli characterise the 
feeding sites of the small colonies of thrips. 

Where gross feeding occurs, the leaves 
also tend to become buckled and twisted and 
die back from the tips, and the plants may 
become dwarfed, or even killed out. Whilst 
reported quantitative estimates of injury to 
onion crops due to thrips in California have 
ranged as high as 33-50 per cent, of the 
onion crop in some regions no such in- 
formation appears to be available here, and 
onion thrips have been regarded almost as 
a, necessary adjunct to the onion plant. In- 
deed, many jfeople regard the “silvering” 
effect produced by thrips as a natural fea- 
ture involved in the ripening process of 
the bulb. 

lUceftt Trends in Control Measorot. 

Whilst onion thrips are easily killed by 
various contact insecticides, satisfactory 


control is, nevertheless, difficull owing to 
the fact that the young thrips are so well 
protected in the “chits” of the plants, and 
that reproduction and develot>ment proceed 
at such a very rapid rate. 

Bailey, in 1938, referred to promising 
developments in the use of naphtlialene- 
hydrated lime dust, or an eumlsion of 
napthalene in carbon disulphide applied 
as a spray, and stated that the possibility of 
developing a thrips resistant onion by cross- 
breeding and selection w’as also promising. 

During the spring of 1937, the wTiter 
devoted some time to the problem of thrips 
ccailrol on onions, but results were unsatis- 
factory w'ith the materials tested, wdiich in- 
cluded nicotine in spray or dust form, derris, 
naphthalene and pyrethrum. Fair kills 
thrips were obtained with nicotine dusts 
used under “dusting tunnels” which con- 
fined the dust in the vicinity of the plants 
for some time, but reinfestation and build- 
up of thrips populations W’ere rapid and 
no worth wdiile results were obtained. 

Must recent developments in thrips con- 
trol generally have centred around the use 
of ix)ison bait sprays, and these have given 
spectacular results in the case of citrus 
thrips control in California, and for the con- 
trol of gladiolus thrips by the use of tartar 
emetic-sugar bait sprays. Experiments 
for the control of spotted wilt on tomatoes * 
indicated that the incidence of this disease 
was reduced w^here tartar-emetic bait sprays 
were used, and inferentially that control of 
the thrips vector w^as demonstrated. 

A Control Experiment in 1945-46. 

When an opportunity presented itself 
last season it w^as decided to set out an cx- 
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periment with a view to determining, if 
possible : — 

(a) The amount of injury caused to 
an onion crop by Thrips tabaci and 
to estimate the possibilities of con- 
trol in relation to yield. 

(b) To test the value of tartar emetic 
as a bait spray. 

(c) To explore the possibilities of 
D.D.T., which had recently be- 
come available, in .spray and dust 
form. 

All of these objectives were substantially 
achieved. 

The Procedure Adopted. 

Seedling onions, 9 inches long, after liav- 
:ing the tops and roots shortened, were 
planted out on 2nd August, 1945, at 
Somersby in 36 yard long beds of 4 rows 
each. White and browni varieties were 
planted in alternate beds, the varieties used 
being Early Flat \Miite and Long Keep- 
ing Brown Spanish, but one bed of Mait- 
land White and one of (Tolden Itmperor 
wxre also included. 

Prior to planting out, half the plants w^ere 
dipped in an emulsion containing o.i per 
cent. D.D.T., and the others were not 
dipped. In setting out these plants, paired 
beds of Brown and White dipped sellings 
alternated with similar paired beds of un- 
dipped plants. At the time of transplant- 
ing very occasional thrips were seen in the 
""chits" of the seedlings. 

The beds were then marked off in 9-yard 
sections, and in each bed three treatments 
and one check plot w’^ere randomised. This 
allowed of six replications of treatments 
and checks in each variety, giving a total of 
twelve plots of each. The experimental 
plots were distributed equally among both 
dipped and undipped plants of each 
variety. 

The first sprays and dusts were applied 
on 3rd October, and subsequent applications 
were made on 12th, 19th and 29th October 
and on 12th November, and a further ap- 
plication was made on brown onions only 
on 27th November, making a total of five 
applications on the white and six on the 
brown onions. 

At the cpmmencement of treatment the 
undipped {plants showed signs of thrips 

t ' 
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mottling and some buckling of the leaves 
and large numbers of larvae in the "chits." 
Dipped plants also showed plenty of thrips 
in the "chits", but leaf infestation was not 
quite so marked as in the undipped plots. 
At this time the plants were 12 inches to 
15 inches high and were growing well. A 
little mildew was evident and sulphur dusts 
were applied over the whole area occasion- 
all\’ as was thought necessary. 

The following treatments were tested: — 

A. — D.D.T. — solvent naphtha emulsion 
at o.i per cent. D.D.T. 

B. — I per cent. D.D.T. — pyrophylHte 

dust. 

C. — Tartar emetic i oz., sugar 4 ozs., 
water 4 gallons. 

D. — Untreated checks. 

The tartar emetic bait sprays were 
applied as a fine mist over the plants at 
the rate of approximately 48 gallons per 
acre, whiLst the D.D.T. emulsion was put on 
more heavily and directly over the plants 
at the rate of about 96 gallons per acre. The 
dust was applied at the rate of about 32 
lb. per acre. 

Obsenratioiit Made. 

Differences in the thrips ix>pulations and 
also in the appearance of the jdants 
became evident some nine days after the 
first application. Treated plants showed 
some reduction in thrips numbers as com- 
pared with untreated plants, but those 
sprayed with D.D.T. emulsion were out- 
standing. In early November, after four 
treatments had been given, very striking 
differences were to be seen in both thrips 
numbers and plant development. Plants 
sprayed with D.D.T. were probably twice 
the height of the check plants, and were 
green and succulent and almost completely 
free of mottling and l)uckling of the leaves. 
Check plants, on the other hand, were 
stunted, grey mottled, and showed a good 
deal of leaf twisting and withering back 
from the tips. Intermediate in height and 
appearance were the dusted plants, whilst 
those sprayed with tartar enfetic were some- 
what better than the checks, but not so 
good as the dusted plants. 

On 23rd November, eleven days after the 
fourth treatment had been applied, a thrips 
count was made on five plants selected at 
random amongst the central two rows in 
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each plot of brown onions. With the aid 
of magnifying spectacles, the total number 
of adult and larval thrips on the inside 
surface of the left hand fully developed 
centre leaf on each of these selected plants 
was counted. This included both the larval 
populations in the ‘‘throats” and the adults 
feeding on the exposed surfaces. The mean 
number of thrips per leaf on untreated 
))lants was 40.5, l)ut individual counts 
ranged up to 90. On the tartar emetic- 
sprayed plants the figure was 37.6, and on 
the dusted plants, 27.8, whilst those s])rayed 
with D.D.T. emulsion showed only 1.9 
thrips per leaf. It was noted also that the 
few thrips which did occur on the D.D.T.- 
sprayed plants were all adults on the tops 
of the plants, whereas large numbers of 
larval thrips were present on the otlier 
])lots. 

Effect of Treatments on Weight of Bulbs. 

Harvesting of white onions was done on 
J7th November, when the toj^s of the plants 
in the check plots were withered and 
shrivelled; at this time the foliage of the 
sprayed plants had commenced to bend 
over, but was still green and succulent. In 
order to maintain uniformity, all ]>lots were 
pulled at the .same time and the bulbs of 
the centre tw’o rows in each plot were 
counted and weighed. 

The brown onions were not harvested 
until 18th January, 1946, when the tops of 
the untreated plants were completely dried 
and shrivelled and the sprayed plants were 
about half withered. Counts and weights 
were taken as in the case of the white 
onions. 

These results are set out in the following 
table : — 


Treatment. 


Whilst the statistical analysis shows the 
dilTerences between the spraying and dust- 
ing treatments to be non-significant in the 
case of the white onions, it is thought that 
the probable reason lies in the fact that the 
treated onions were pulled before they had 
attained their full weight and were still 
growing, whilst the untreated .onions were 
fully mature. The striking difference in 
the api)earance of the plants in the differ- 
ent plots, plus thi* fact that the treatment 
differences were significant in the case of 
the brown onions (the differences in the 
white onion yields following a very similar 
trend), is advanced in support of this 
view. The outstanding feature of the re- 
sults is the decided increase in yield where 
plants were S])raycd with D.D.T. emulsion 
as compared with untreated plants. Tartar 
emetic was of little value but D.D.T. dust 
showed some promise and warrants trial 
at a higher concentration. 

The Economic Aspect. 

The calculations given below are based 
on the actual conditions and results of the 
experimental work described herein, and 
also on the actual market returns obtained 
by the grower from consignments of mixed 
onions frotn the plots. No account is taken 
of the fact that the yield from the sprayed 
plots of white onions would almost cer- 
tainly have been heavier had the bulbs been 
left in the ground until fully ready to har- 
vest. Also, under ordinary crop conditions, 
spraying of the whole area would have 
eliminated, or greatly reduced, the thrips 
populations over the whole area instead of 
having a large number of heavily infested 
reinfestation centres immediately adjacent 
to the sprayed plots. 

Mean Weight I>er Bulb. ' 


White. Jh’own. IJrown Onions, 



Uz. 

Oz. 


Dipped 

t^-45 

3 - 5 ^ 

27.0 

Nut dipped 

4*3<> 

3 . 4 <> 

2b . 0 

Difference necessary for significance 

o.<)4 



A. - 0. 1 per cent D.D.T. spray 

<1.00 

4 -^>5 

1.0 

B. — I per cent D.D.T. dust 


3-5- 

27.8 

C. — Tartar emetic-sugar 

5-.V) 

J.SM 

37-<» 

D. — Untreated 

4*73 

-•57 

4«-5 

Difference necessary for significance 

f 

o*6o 
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In short, the figures may fairly be 
claimed to represent maximum costs and 
minimum yields for the particular crop this 
seaslpn. It may be stated, however, that 
tHri|ys infestation last spring was probably 
unusually heavy, and in seasons of lighter 
infestation the improvement in yield due 
to spraying may not be so spectacular. 


pruning and require to be plunged only 
for a few seconds into the dip solution. 

Summry. 

1. — Some notes on the incidence, type of 
injury and distribution of the onion thrips 
( Thrips tabaci) are given, and a compara- 
tive experiment designed to test the value 


Comparison of Nett Returns from I).D.T. — Sprayed and Untreated Plots. 



Yield. 

Price 
per Ton. 

Gross 

Return. 

No. of 
Sprays. 

Cost of 
Material. 

1 

1 

Nett 

Return. 

Increased 
Return j>er 
Acre due 
to Spray. 

White Onions — 
Unsprayed 

Tons per 
acre, 

8*45 

£ 

\l 4 

£ s. d. 

118 6 0 

nil 

L s- d- 

i s. d. 

118 6 0 ] 

L s- d. 

Sprayed 

1 io*g 


152 12 0 

5 

626 

14O 9. 6 i 

28 3 6 

i 

Brown Onions - i 
Unsprayed ...j 

4-0 

1 

} - : 

1 05 1 ( ) 0 

nil 

n 

j 

J05 lO 0 


Sprayed 


193 4 0 

0 

1 

7 7 j 

185 17 0 

80 1 0 


I'he above costs are based on the use of 
loo gallons of o.i per cent. D.D.T. spray 
per acre i^er application. Emulsions con- 
taining 20 per cent. D.D.T. are available at 
present at £2 9s. per gallon; thus 100 
gallons of spray as used in this trial would 
cost it 4s. 6d, 

No estimate of the cost of application of 
the spray is given, as this would depend 
upon the method of application. In the ex- 
periment reviewed, spraying was done with 
a, knapsack spray pump, but for commercial 
use, a power spray outfit fitted with a 
multiple noezle horizontal boom would be 
ideally suited. Ijong lengths of >i-inch 
spray hose, attached to a power- or hand- 
operated barrel spray pump would also be 
quite satisfactory. 

Dipping Plant! Prior to Setting Ont 

An analysis of the mean weights of bulbs 
from dipped and undipped plants showed 
an advantage in favour of dipping in both 
the brown and white onion varieties. How- 
ever, the difference was significant only in 
the case of the white onions, where it repre- 
sented an increase of approximately 2 tons 
per acre in favour of the dipped plants. 

The cost and trouble of dipping onion 
plants in a o.i per cent, solution of D,D.T. 
prior to planting is very stnall, as the plants 
are, in any case, bundled for top and root 
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of D.D.T. in spray and dust form, and 
tartar emetic as a bait spray against this 
thrips on onions is described. 

2. — An increase in yield over the un- 
treated plants is shown with all treatments, 
but D.D.T. in spray form at 0.1 f)er cent, 
concentration was outstanding. 

3. — Yield increases from 26,8 per cent, in 
white onions, to 75 per cent, in browui 
onions, were shown to be due to controlling 
thrips with D.D.T. emulsion. These in- 
creases represented a difference of 2.45 to 
3.8 tons of onions per acre, and the value 
of these increases at prevailing market rates 
represented a nett return, after deducting 
cost of material, of from £28 3s, 6d. to 
£8o Is. per acre. 

4. — d'he percentage increases in yield due 
to D.D.T. spray as compared with i per 
cent. D.D.T. dust treatment were ii.i and 
40.6 per cent., and compared with tartar 
^etic bait spray, 12.9 and 68.3 per cent., 
for wdiite and brown onions respectively. 

5. ~Actual thrips counts during the 
course of the exi^eriment on *brown onions 
showed a marked decrease in the numbers 
on D.D.T.-sprayed plants, there being 
twenty times as many thrips per plant on 
the untreated, nineteen times as many on^ 
the tartar emetic-sprayed plants and fifteen 
times as many on the plants dusted with 
D.D.T. 




the KEY to more 

PROHTIBU CROPS 



Whether you grow Market Garden or Fodder crops 
it is essential that the seed be tested; tested not only 
for germination, which is very important, but also 
for strain and trueness to type. 

THIS is the key to really profitable crops and when 
you buy YATES* seeds you buy all the advantages 
of careful Trial Ground and Seed Farm testing. 


HERE is PROOE 

★ 

These two illustrations show how 
trial ground inspections are made. 

Above is a cauliflower crop from 
which “ Mother ’* plants are to be 
selected for seed. All “ rogues ** 
and even slight breaks are rigidly 
culled out to ensure purity. 

The trial ground scene (on right) 
indicates care in selecting Carrots not 
only for cize but also amount of core, 
etc. Accurate records are essential. 

If space permitted these examples 
could be repeated a hundred times 
giving ample proof of RELIA- 
BILITY second to none. 

lVrit0 us if you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies. Catalogue will he sent post 
free on request. Current monthly Price List of all seeds by weight for market 
gsn’denmrs, farmers and graziers will gladly be sent post free. 



ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

“ Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184-6 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Telephone: 
MA6771 (9 lines). 


Letters: 

Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Telegrams: 

“ Seedsman, Sydney.** 
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MITOMOTIVj 

ElECTRICAl SERVICE 


Fully equipped Pyrox Test and 
Service Stations throughout 
Australia have served the trade 
for a quarter of a century. 

Authorised Service For: 

AMERICAN BOSCH CORP. 

Full Service Facilities For: 

* ROBERT BOSCH 

* C.A.V.-BOSCH 

* C.A.V. 

* AUTOLITE 

* OELCO-REMY 

* LUCAS 

* SIMMS 

* M.L. 

* SCINTILLA 

* LEECE-NEVILLE 

* NORTH-EAST 

* B.T.H. 

* DIXIE 

m PIT. [TD. 

MELBOURNE & SYDNEY 

In Sydney: PYROX PTY. LTD. 

Also Complete DIESEL Service. 




An Appreciation 

He 

In recent months the Department of 
Railways has been forced to make 
successive reductions in its train services 
owing to the shortage of coal. 

During the latter part of June electric 
train services in the Metropolitan Area 
were reduced to hourly timetables in off* 
peak periods and steam trains to tourist 
areas were withdrawn. At the end of 
June the reservation of sleeping berths 
was discontinued, the reservation of seats 
was restricted, and country train services 
were reduced by 50 per cent. Early in 
July facilities for goods traffic were 
rationed by 10 per cent., and before the 
end of that month it was necessary to 
ration goods traffic by a further 23 per 
cent. 

All of these unavoidable train service 
reductions have had adverse effects. 
Passengers and consignors have been 
greatly inconvenienced, and the reper- 
cussions have been felt by the whole 
community. 

Despite it all the Department has 
experienced considerable co-operation on 
the part of the public. In proportion to 
the inconvenience caused there has been 
a remarkable absence of criticism. 
Apparently it is recognised that railwayman 
are doing the best that can be done in an 
extemely difficult situation. 

For that co-operation the Department is 
exceedingly grateful and wishes to express 
its appreciation. Train user# may be 
assured that their confidence in the 
Railways is not misplaced, and that the 
least possible inconvenience will be caused 
until normal services can be restored. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways* 
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6. — Dipping the plants prior to planting 
in a o.i per cent, emulsion of D.D.T. 
appeared to be of value and was shown to 
give a significant improvement in yield in 
the case of the white onions. 

7. — The experiment appears to be the 
first quantitative measurement of the effect 
of Thrips tabaci on onion yields in this 
country. 
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Bureau to be called the (name of locality) 
branch of the Agricultural Bureau of New 
South Wales.*’ 

(b) If the motion is carried, then adopt a 
Branch Constitution. The pamphlet supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture contains 
a simple, draft, Branch Constitution, 

(c) Decide the membership fees for full 
and associate members. 

(d) Enrol members. The total must be 
at least twenty. Associate members may be 
included to make up the twenty. 

(e) Fleet office-bearers — Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treas- 
urer, or whatever officers are required by 
the adopted Constitution, for the remainder 
oi the first annual term. 

Confirmatioii of the Branch. 

Immediately after the inaugural nieeiing 
the Hon. Secretary should apply to tlu* 
Under Secretary and Director, Department 
of Agriculture, Sydney, for ‘'Registration 
of the Branfh.” In this formal application 
the Hon. Secretary must supply the follow- 
ing information: — 

(a) Proposed name of branch. 

(b) Geographical position, i.e., distance 
from rail station or other transport. 


(r) Number of members (not less than 
twenty, including associates). List the 
names, addresses and occupations on a 
separate sheet. 

(d) Subscription rates — full and asso- 
ciate. 

(c) X'ames of office-bearers. 

(/) Regular meeting day, e.g., ‘'on (par- 
ticular week day or night) of (particular 
week) in each month.** 

( f;)Date of inaugural meeting. 

The Need for the Bureau. 

Some organisation is necessary to take 
best advantage of the services of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other institutions. 
Veterinary Officers, Sheep and Wool In- 
structors, Agricultural Instructors, Dairy 
Instructors, Fruit Instructors and officers 
of the Women’s Extension Service collec- 
tively do meet a few thousand rural people 
annually, but can greatly increase their con- 
tacts where farmers provide an organisation 
whereby groups may meet for lectures, dis- 
cussions, experiments, demonstrations and 
local agricultural planning. 

This is the service that the Agricultural 
Bureau can give. It will give it more and 
more efficiently as more rural people, in 
more localities, appreciate the opportunities 
offered. 
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Better Pastures to lni[nt>ve Lamb Quality. 

Value of New Zealand Seed. 


Discussing the results uf his talks with the New 
Zealand Government during his recent visit to 
the Dominion in connection with the developinent 
of reciprocal trade in primary produce, the Minis- 
ter for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, referred to the 
post-war need for pasture improvement and to 
the importance of quality and uniformity in the 
Australian export lamb. 

“1 am hopeful," said Mr. Graham, “that it will 
now be possible for New Zealand to supply prac- 
tically all the pasture seeds that Australia requires 
from their growers. New Zealand pasture seeds 
suit our higher rainfall areas admirably, and 
New South Wales in particular has always been 
a big buyer. With new closer settlement areas, 
and with the resowing. of large areas of pastures 
that have deteriorated during the war owing to 
superphosphate shortages. New South Wales will 
require even greater quantities in the future than 
has been the case in past years, so that it will be 
of the greatest benefit to this State to be able to 
secure its requirements of the high quality seed 
that is produced in New Zealand.” 

High Standard of New Zealand Grasslands. 

Mr. Graham said he w'as greatly impressed with 
the work being carried out in JsTew Zealand in 
maintaining their pastures at a high standard of 
efficiency. The basis of all their stock production 
was grassland farming, and the New Zealand 
Government had set up a highly efficient organisa- 
tion to help the farmers in this direction. The 
Grasslands Division of the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research was continually striv- 
ing to produce improved strains of the types of 
pasture plants l.>est suited to their particular con- 
ditions. This Division was splendidly equipped 


with plant breeding and laboratory facilities, to- 
gether with all the facilities necessary for testing 
the value of the strains evolved on the research 
stations. When these strains were put into com- 
mercial production the Department of Agriculture 
had a very efficient system of seed certification 
which ensured that buyers received seed true to 
type and quality. 

Although many of the pastures throughout the 
Dominion were still capable of quite a lot of 
improvement, in accordan.c with the latest de- 
velopments. the general grasslands standard was 
high. With the abundant rainfall that prevailed 
in so many of their districts, and with careful 
management of the pastures, it was possible for 
the New' Zealand farmer to take off his farm each 
year very big numbers of sheep and lambs without 
overstocking his property. 

Excellent Fat Lambi Produced. 

By concentrating on the Romney Marsh and 
Romney cross ewe mated with the Southdown 
rain and otlier recognised sires, it had been pos- 
sible for them to product a type of fat lamb 
that found great favour on the world markets, 
both for its high quality and for the uniformity 
of its carcase. 

**We in Australia must concentrate more care- 
fully on the production of uniform type and 
quality in our lambs for the export market,” said 
the Minister. “Even prior to my visit to New 
Zealand. I have been convinced of this, and I 
am now even more of that opinion, and it is my 
intentif>n as soon as possible to have a Depart- 
mental officer specially detailed to concentrate on 
this work so tliat we will be in a better position 
to compete on the world’.s markets at the expira- 
tion of our meat contract with Britain.” 


Varieties of Approyeil Seed AvailaUe. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what 
are regarded the Department as die most satis- 
factory local sources of approved seed of recom- 
mend^ commercial varieties of farm crops and 
vegetables, the Department is willing to supply 


information concerning such purees of seed of 
the following varieties: — 

Tomatoes--- 

Rouge de Marmande. 


Factors Influencing Successful Storage of the Wheat Harvest 

(Continued from page 460.) 


grain temporarily on his property, particu- 
lar attention should be given to the method 
of stacking. A site which ha.s not previously 
been used for the storage of grain should 
be selected, and the bags should be placed 
on clean dunnage (preferably covered with 

Pair# 472 ^ ^ 


flooring boards) so as to prevent direct con- 
tact with the ground. The top of the stack 
should be protect^Sd from adverse weather 
by a properly constructed roof, and the sides 
by hessian, placed at least 18 inches to 2 feet 
away from the stack. 
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And Definitely Count On 
Top Values For The Clip. 


SYDNEY or NEWCASTLE 


Spacious stores, splendidly lighted show floors, thoroughly capable work in every particular make 
Winchcombe, Carson’s services invaluable to growers. Write: — 

Wfnchcomlie, Carson Ltd. 

Selling brokers, Winchcombe House, Bridge St., Sydney — 10 Watt St., Newcastle. 
Branches: Forbes, Orange, Yass, Harden, Bourke. Armidale. 


HOPERN DRENCHING EQUIPMENT 
wili save you time and labour 


*T”here is a wide variety 
” of drenching guns or 
inoculating syringes avail- 
able for every type of 
stock work. Some types 
are best suited for small 
flocks, others for larger 
properties. 

Send your problems 
to Grazeos’ Veterinary 


Dept, and we will be 
pleased to advise you 
without obligation on 
your part, on any 
matters concerning the 
choice of instruments or 
of the most suitable 
drenches or vaccines for 
your purpose. 


GRAZeOS 

The Graziers Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 

Grazeos House, 46 Young: Street, Sydney. 
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IBROUTE 

PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE ” 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes .... 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. FTY. LIT). 

**ARbasto« Konsn,’* York ft Barrack 8ta., Sjdncy 
(Box 3935 Y., O.P.O.) 


OVER 2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


TEAM WORK HAS 
BROUGHT US VIC 

BORAX and BORIC ACID (BORAGlG)~Gonsult your 
official agricultural adviaera lor the beat meana of preventing 
and controlling internal cork in applea and kindred diaeaaea 
of braaaicaa or other cultivated cropa. 

ADDRESS ENQUIRIES TO YOUR NEAREST AQENT^ 

SWIFT ft COMPANY PTY. LTD.. 26 Clartncc SItmI. Sydney. 

241 William Street. Mellioume, and at Perth. Adelaide, Srlehane, and at 
Welllnoton, N.Z. 

POTTER ft BIRKS PTY. Ltd., 16 Orotvenor Street, Sydney. 

W. H. MacLENNAN PTY. LTD., 499 Little Colllns Street, Molboume. 

H. M. RUSSELL ft CO. PTY. LTD., EaQie and Charlotte Stroeti, Brlebane. 

TWENTY MULE TEAM” BRAND 

BORAX & BORIC ACID 

(BORACIC) 



lY 






BORAX CaNSOLIDATED 

NORTHCATt HOUSE MOORCATE LONDON iCl 
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FRUITGROWISG 


The Beurre Bose Pear. 

A Harvesting and Marketing Programme 

To Ensure Maximum Quality. 


E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Iriistructor. 

THE Beorre Boic pear it a vigorous tree, easy to handle, and produces heavy and 
consistent crops of good-sized fruit. The variety is one of the best for dessert and u 
reliable under cool storage conditions. Unfortunately, however, under the present methods 
of handling, the Beurre Bose has a poor reputation on the local markets, since it reaches 
the consumer in a very unsatisfactory conation. 

An Investigation of the ripening processes of this pear after harvesting was carried 
out in the Orange district for the past four years, and a harvesting, storing and marketing 
programme has been worked out which will enable the fruit of this useful variety to be 
delivered to the consumer in a satisfactory firm-ripe dessert condition. 


Thf Huerrv l^usc pear i.s held in high re- 
gard in the United States of America 
where it is one of tlie leading varieties, but 
special care is taken in regard tn the ripen- 
ing of the fruit. 

ITnfortunatel) in this State the P»osc has 
so receded in puldic favour that it is now 
regarded by most growers as a second-rate 
variety, and as such hundreds of trees have 
— during the jiast few years —been re- 
worked to other and better paying .sorts. It 
has a re])utation amongst retailers for 
.shrivelling, blackening, “leatheriness,” lack 
of flavour and the earl}' devekjpment of core 
rot and other disorders which in the aggre- 
gate combine to make it an unpopular 
variety on the markets. This state of affairs 
has mainly come about owing to the fact 
that the Beurre Bose has — under existing 
conditions of handling — proved to be a very 
unreliable variety to ripen. 

A Good Dessert Variety. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that the 
Beurre Bose is one of the finest dessert 
pears grown \>ijien properly handled, and 
from a growers’ point of view it should be 
also one of the most profitable, as the tree 
is vigorous, easy to manage in the way of 
l^runing, etc., and is a heavy and constant 
producer of good sized fruit. 

Also it fills a very useful place in the 
marketing of pears ex cool store. It is a 


reliable cool storage variety, and having a 
longer storage life than Williams Bon 
C hretien it can very usefully he employed 
to bridge the ga]) between that variety and 
Packham’s — es])ecially in those districts 
where the M’inter Cole cannot he grown to 
])er feet ion. 

The Investigations at Orange. 

liccanse of all these good ])C)inls, it is 
apparent tliat any extra care and atleiitioo 
to harve.sting and marketing necessary to 
ensure that Beurre Hose pears read] the 
consumer in linn dessert condition, would 
be well warranted. Hence it was decided 
to endeavour to gain accurate knowledge of 
the ripening of this pear during the market- 
ing period following harvesting at various 
stages of maturity — it was thought that a 
good (leal of the trouble experienced ^vith 
the ripening was due to immaturity at 
harvesting. A series of trials was in- 
augurated in 1943 in the Orange district^ 
an(i the results obtained have been so con- 
sistent during the four years that certain 
recommendations concerning the picking 
and handling of this ])ear can now l)e made. 

The Harvesting Dates. 

As the investigation was mainly concerned 
with harvesting maturity, the experiment 
was })laiined so that picking commenced ap- 
proximately when the first of the Beurre 
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Bose crop was comipg into the cool stores 
from private growers — this usually occurred 
about the beginning of the last week in 
February. Subsequently successive pickings 
were taken at weekly intervals until the third 
week of March, thus giving a sequence of 
five pickings. The following 1946 dates 
will give an indication of how the various 
pickings were arranged. 


1st picking 
2nd picking 
3rd picking 

4th picking 
5th picking 


18/2/46. 

25/2/46. 

4/3/46. (N.A A. 0.001 per 
cent, applied). 

11/3/46. 

18/3/46. 


In the ordinary course of events, the bulk 
of the Beurre Bose crop would be picked 
by the time of the third picking for these 


two sections — one lot of each picking being 
removed from cool store after eight weeks 
storage and the other being left in store as 
usual until early June. In general, the re- 
sults were the same for both periods. 

Results in Common Storage. 

In addition, during the past four seasons 
fruit from each picking has been held and 
ripened in common storage. The results 
indicated definitely the Beurre Bose pears 
picked prior to the third period referred to 
above could not be relied on to ripen up to 
a commercially attractive article — as a rule, 
ripening was very uneven and slow, dessert 
quality extremely poor and appearance such 
as to make them commercially useless. 

The third, fourth and fifth pickings re- 
acted better to common storage conditions. 



Beurre Bofc Peere of Varioue Pickings Compared. 

Li; t to Right , — Average fruits of first to fifth pickings respectively. 


tests, as usually by this time the risk of 
serious loss by pre-harvest ‘‘drop” becomes 
imminent, and most growers endeavour to 
pick in time to avoid such loss if possible. 
It would appear to be uneconomical to post- 
pone picking later than this particular 
period, but the advent of N.A.A. and other 
hormone sprays has radically altered the 
position so far as this “drop” is concerned. 

Cool Storage Conditiont. 

During the first two sea.sons all the fruit 
was held in store until early June, thus giv- 
ing a cool store period varying from ap- 
proximately eleven weeks in the case of 
the first picking to seven weeks or there-* 
abouts with the last. In the 1945 and 1946 
series> however, the ffuit was divided into 
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Ripening, by comparison to the early pick- 
ing, was reasonably even, and flavour and 
appearance good and fair respectively — the 
main trouble being a fair amount of 
shrivelling. 

It would appear then that if, in normal 
marketing operations, Beurre Bose pears 
are to be put on the market direct from the 
tree, then the need for delaying picking until 
the fruit is well matured ii of i)aramount 
importance. 

Cod Storage Rendti. 

With cool stored fruit right through th^ 
series there was a marked superiority in all 
respects of fruit from the third, fourth and 
fifth pickings. 
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Generally speaking, although the fruit 
from the two early pickings ex cool store 
ripened fairly well, it was not nearly as 
attractive a sample as the later pickings in 
appearance or in dessert quality. 

The later-picked fruit ripened to a more 
attractive colour and was of excellent 
dessert quality, wliilst contrary to expecta- 
tion core rot did not develop very mucli 
before it became apparent in the early- picked 
fruit. As a matter of fact, right through 
the series core rot was of little importance 
in respect to the fruit ex cool store. Usually 
no rot was apparent until well after the soft 
ripe stage, by which time in the ordinary 
course of events the fruit would have been 
consumed. 

Ex-Stortfe Ripenhif . 

The time taken to ripen after removal 
from cool store is of the greatest importance 
in marketing. Irrespective of the picking 
period, it took usually five to seven days for 
the fruit to reach the firm ripe stage and 
ten to twelve days to the soft ripe stage — 
folknved by another period of from five 
to seven days before the fruit became too 
ripe for consumption. 

It can be taken, therefore, that there is a 
j)eriod of at least a fortnight after removal 
from cool store during which the fruit can 
be marketed and consumed in first class con- 
dition. 

It should be noted that after a period of 
from two to three months in cool store prac- 
tically no diflference was noted in the time 
of ripening between the early- and late- 
picked fruit, but under common storage con- 
ditions there was considerable difference in 
time as well as palatability of the ultimate 
product. 

The contrast in appearance of the early 
and late pickings of fruit immediately after 
removal from cool store has an important 
bearing on market value. It can be taken 
that in the ordinary course of events fruit 
ex cool store would reach the markets within 
a day or two, hence appearance is of con- 
siderable value, and in this respect again the 
late-picked fruit shows up to considerable 
advantage. 

Usually the fruit from the early pickings 
is either very variable in colour or consist- 
ently dull and green with itsually a fair 
amount of shrivelling around the stem end. 
On the other hand fruit from the third, 


fourth and fifth pickings was of even colour, 
bright and attractive in general appearance 
with usually no shrivelling, or at the most 
very slight shrivelling around the stalk. 

On appearance alone this late-pickcd fruit 
should be worth shillings per case more on 
the market, than early-picked fruit. 

The Effect of Time of Picking on Fruit Size. 

Another factor of utmost importance was 
the influence on size of later picking. This 
was consistent throughout the series. The 
following figures show the average sizes for 
each picking taken during the four-year 
series : — 


Picking. 

1^43- 1 

1944- 

1945- 

1946. 

j 

i 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1 

Inches. 

Inche=. 

T 


2i-2i 1 

4 4 

4-4 

2 1 



2* 2i 

2f 2| 

3 

2i-2i 

4-4 

4 

4-24 

4 

■2i - 3 

4-4 

2I - zi 

3 -3i 

5 

4-3 

! 

2J-4 

i 

4 - 4 

3 - il 


"J'he figures given indicate a very sub- 
stantial increase in the number of cases of 
fruit over the ff)ur week period between 
the first and fifth pickings. For instance 
in the year 1943 a crop of 100 cases of 
])ears at the time of the first picking would 
have made up to api)roxiniatcly 140 to 150 
cases if left on the trees until the period of 
the fifth picking. Again in, say 1945, which 
was a very dry season, the difference in size 
l^etwccn the first and third pickings repre- 
sents an increase in cases of something in 
the in’cinity of 20 per cent. 

It can be taken, therefore, that the in- 
creased size gained by lat^jr picking of this 
pear will more than compensate for the 
risk of losing a few fruits from pre-harvest 
drop, even apart from the fact that by the 
u.sc of hormone sprays at the correct time 
such risk can be discounted almost entirely. 

A Harvesting and Marketing Programme. 

It seems obvious that to obtain the best 
]>ossible marketing and dessert qualities 
with this particular pear, it should be allow- 
ed to reach a reasonably forward stage of 
maturity. Instead of harvesting being prac- 
tically completed by the time of the third 
picking period in this experiment, as is 
usually the case at present, it should not 
commence until that time. Following the 
first picking an application of hormone spray 
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should be made to the trees, and subse- 
quently another one or two pickings made 
— at intervals of five or six days — to com- 
plete the harvest. 

The pears should be cool stored immedi- 
ately after picking at a temperature of 31-32 


deg. Fahr., and may be held for a period 
of up to 2 to 2 j 4 months. There should be 
no delay in marketing the pears once they 
are removed from cool stores, and retailers 
should endeavour to dispose of them whilst 
still hard or, at worst, in a firm-ripe con- 
dition. 


APPLE GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

H. Bkoadfoot, Chief Fruit Instructor, and E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Instructor. 


IN the first portion of this article, which 
appeared in the August issue, the authors 
emphasised the necessity of adopting soil fer- 
tiGty conserving methods in areas suited by soil 
and climate to apple growing if the industry is 
to be developed on sound lines, and described 
those districts. 

In this issue they discuss suitable soils and 
sites and the preparations for planting. 


Soils for Ap|de Growing. 

The one-time popular belief that almost 
any kind of soil is. good enough for apple 
growing is far from the truth, and there are 
many orchards — in fact whole districts — 
which to-day bear witness to the fallacy of 
such an idea. 

Excellent quality fruit can, no doubt, be 
produced on poor soils, but in commercial 
fruitgrowing to-day, quality alone is not 
enough to ensure success, unless allied to 
quantity and consistency — and good and 
consistent crops cannot be expected from 
undersized and ‘^staggy’’ trees. 

In addition, physiological complaints and 
troubles arising from deficiencies of major 
and minor elements of plant nutrition are all 
more prevalent in apple plantings on poor, 
low grade soils. 

An apple orchard, given good conditions, 
should last almost a lifetime. Hence if the 
trees are to be expected to grow and produce 
abundantly for such a period, the soil needs 
to be far from poor to begin with ; in fact 
for best results it should be fertile, deep 
and well-drained. 

The nature of the subsoil is of much im- 
portance, aj^ with the increased use of seed- 
ling stocks it is imperative that a good 
meditikn be provided for their deep rooting 
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characteristics, and furthermore any type 
of impervious subsoil frequently leads to 
waterlogging in wet periods or excessive 
(Irving out in droughts. A soil auger, pro- 
perly used, is a very useful tool for a ran- 
domised survey over the whole area to be 
planted, and such a survey should always 
be a preliminary to preparation for planting. 

Quite apart from actual fertility, shallow 
soils overlying heavy clay, ironstone gravel, 
or very sandy subsoils, have proved quite 
unsuited to commercial apple growing in 
many parts of the State. 
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Unsprayed apples or pears are an open 
invitation to every Codling Moth to make 
a Dove Cote out of your orchard. 

Keep these “bad tenants” away by using Gargoyle 
WHITE Spraying Oil and Arsenate of Lead regularly 
—the Oil destroys the eggs while the Lead will kill 
the grubs that escape the oil. You'll have to spray 
from petal fall to picking. 

GABCOTLE 
SVBATING OIL 

VACUU% Oil COMf ANT |TY. LTD. (Inecrp. in Aust.) 







In the tliree areas, viz., Orange, Batlow 
and Arniidale-Uralla, mentioned earlier in 
this article, the prevailing soils are of either 
basaltic or granitic origin. They are for the 
most part rich, reddish-brown loams, well 
supplied with jdant nutrients, and with a 
deep, friable, clayey subsoil. Granite soils, 
provided they are of good depth and the 
subsoil conditions are favourable, produce 
•excellent quality apples, particularly of the 
long-keeping cool storage varieties. 

The Oakdale district provides a good ex- 
ample of an area well adapted to the grow- 
ing of early varieties for the local market. 
The soil in this area is derived from Wia- 
iiamatta shale. 


Suitable Sites. 

The selection of the actual site or loca- 
tion of an orchard after soil and other con- 
siderations mentioned previously have been 
dealt with, should be made with the objec- 
tive of protection against frost, soil erosion 
and wind in view. 

Spring frosts which may cause damage to 
the setting or to young fruit do occur in all 
our main apple areas, and for this reason 
the possibilities of the selected site from an 
‘‘air drainage'^ point of view should be kept 
in mind. 

Adequate air drainage is very often effi- 
cacious in minimising frost damage when 
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there is a fair fall in The land below the 
orchard, the heavy cold air seeping slowly 
down to the lower levels, its place being 
taken on the higher ground by the warmer 
and lighter air. An unimpeded air flow to 
levels below the orchard site is probably 
the most eflfective and inexpensive method 
of minimising damage by frost. For this 
reason the site chosen should not be 
‘ 'pocketed” by heavy timber or topographical 
features. 

Loss of soil by erosion is one of the most 
serious factors to consider. It has been 
mainly responsible for the premature de- 
cline of many orchards in the past, and in 
all future plantings measures to guard 


The direction of a slight slope is not of 
very great importance provided the site is 
adequately protected from the prevailing 
winds, but a slope to the east or north-east 
is preferable, if possible. The availability 
of a good water supply in close proximity 
to the site is a matter of importance, as such 
a facility plays a large part in the economic 
working of the orchard — ])articularly in re- 
gard to spraying. 

Distance from rail and other facilities and 
conditions of transport to and from the 
orchard are also matters for consideration, 
as they are important in relation to produc- 
tion costs. 


Fig. 9.— A Yonng 
Orchard Planted 
on the Contour. 



against loss of soil should be one of the first 
considerations. Unless the land is practic- 
ally level it will be necessary to take steps to 
minimise erosion, and any land which can- 
not be adequately protected by such means 
— such as very steep slopes and broken hill- 
sides — is unsuitable for this reason. 

High winds at times cau.se considerable 
loss in fallen and blemished fruits, and also 
during the setting period; therefore, any 
natural topographical features which will 
aid in protecting the orchard from wind 
should be considered. The most efficient 
windbreak is a range of hills to the south 
and west of the chosen site. These give the 
necessary protection a^inst the prevailing 
winds in most apple districts. A good belt 
of trees either native or planted, is also 
effective as a !windbreak. , 
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Preparations for Planting. 

Preparation for the planting of an orchard 
commences with the clearing of the land in 
most cases, and a word of w’arning is neces- 
sary in resi)ect to the treatment of timbered 
country. In many areas the root-rot fungus 
{ArmUlaria mellea) is jirevalent on the 
roots of native timber, and immediate plant- 
ing of apple or other fruit trees after the 
removal of such trees, entails a serious risk 
of infecting them also with the fungus. 

Deep ploughing and subsoiiing, with the 
removal of all possible native tree roots to 
a depth of about 15 inches is recommended. 
In addition, in areas known to be badly in- 
fected with ArmUlaria mellea, it is sound 
practice to allow the newly broken ground 
to lie fallow for a season or two, or to crop 
it with shallow rooting and short season 
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vegetables for a short period prior to plant- 
ing with trees. By these methods the risk 
of serious infection from the root-rot fungus 
is minimised, if not altogether eliminated. 

So far as the actual laying out and plant- 
ing are concerned, these matters are dealt 
with fully in a detailed and up-to-date De- 
partmental publication, which may be had 
free on api)lication to the Department, and 
therefore the subject will be only briefly 
dealt with here. 

In cases where the site clio.sen is level <rr 
only slightly sloping, it is possible to control 
effectively any tendency to erode liy adojn- 
ing sound cultural methods, and on such 
areas the well-known square or triangle 
methods of planting will be found most 
satisfactory However, much of the good 
apple growing land available consists of 
moderate to rather steep slopes, and on such 
land one of the first considerations should 
be the protection of the soil, to the greatest 
possible degree, from loss by erosion, li 
mii.st be realised that the movement of ^oil 
down hill is a natural geological process and 
cannot altogether be prevented, but that this 
.soil movement is greatly accelerated by soil 
tillage. It has i)roceeded at a disastrous 
rate on many square-planted orchards on 
sloping land. In some di.stricts practically 
all orchards are affected to .some extent by 
either gullying or sheet erosion of the sur- 
face soil- - resulting in a marked decline in 
the health and production of trees which 
should be in their prime. 

It is obvious that frequent cultivation of 
even moderate slopes leaves much to ])e 


desired, but as we have found it necessary 
to cultivate our orchards to some extent at 
least, it is fortunate that a practical solution 
of the erosion problem on such areas has 
been evolved in the method of contour 
planting. 

Contour planting of orchards is not new 
so far as this Stale is concerned. Many 
acres of contoured orchards have been 
planted in the la.st decade or so, and as the 
menace of .soil erosion is becoming better 
under.slood, it is contideiuly anticipated that 
the bulk of future ])lantings will be made 
on an erosion-prevention basis. 

Another important factor to consider in 
contour jdanting is the fact that not only 
does it provide for conservation of the soil 
and plant nutrients, but since cultivation 
between the rows o^ trees is carried out on 
the contour, surplu.s rain water is run off at 
a greatly reduced speed, thus allf)wing more 
of it to .soak in — an important item in 
periods of low rainfall. 

As a practical guide to intending growers, 
any slope which is greater than say 3 per 
cent. (3 feet in 100 feet), is likely to be 
troublesome, unless contour planted. 
great amount of technical skill is required 
to lay out an orchard site on the contour. 
Simple and practical methods have been de- 
vised to suit our conditions and are fully 
dealt with in the publication already men- 
tioned. Furthermore, field officers of the 
Department of Agriculture are available and 
will render any assistance required. 

(To be continued.) 


Requiremoits b an Orchard Windbreak. 


The production of blo.ssoins, fertilisation, and 
maturing of fruits cannot be satisfactorily carried 
out in situations open to the full force of high 
and frequent winds, and the planting of wind- 
breaks might ^ell 1>e given greater consideration 
by many orchardists. 

The most common fault with windbreaks is tliat 
they are too open for efficient protection, but an 
absolutely dense and impenetrable windbreak, 
apart from being difficult to attain, is also undesir- 
able. The break should let a little wind go 
through. This slight movement of air through 
the break forms a cushion, both on the leeward 


and windward side, of more slowly moving air 
which deflects the main colume of wind up- 
wards and prevents it from descending for some 
distance. On the other hand, if the break he im- 
penetrable, the wind will describe a somersault 
over the obstacle, ascending violently on the wind- 
ward side and dropping quickly and strongly on 
the leeward side, providing practically no shelter 
except in the immediate vicinity of the break. 
Further, complete stagnation of the air is un- 
desirable from the point of view of fungous dis- 
eases and frost injury. — R. H. Anderson, Chief 
Botanist. 
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^Itctcs coTiributcd by Ibe Sritoniolcgical branch 


Ants (Fonnicidae) . 


AMONGST llie comBioiie»t farms of ants wUch invade bnildingSy and feed npon varioos 
foodstuffs^ are several species of small black ants (Technomynnex alhipes, Tapinoma sp., 
and Iridomyrmox sp,) and two species of small brown ants {Monomorium pharaonis 
and Pheidole m'ogacephala) . 

The largest ants that at times enter dwellings, are the night-feeding sugar ants 

(Camponotuff ni^riceps). 

Varions species of ants often construct their nests in the vicinity of dwellings, and 
the one which fr^nentiy causes annoyance by forming its large nests in or near gravel 
paths, on tennis courts, and on other cleared spaces, h the active mound, or meat ant 
(Iridomyrmex detectus). The different varieties of red or Mack bulldog or soldier ants 
{Mynnecia gulom and Myrm<*cia spp.) abo frequently construct their nests near dwellbgs. 
These bulldog ants possess veiy large jaws, and are also armed with well-developed 
stings with which they are able to wKci painful wounds. 

Other species of ants, at times, may cause damage to lawns and golf greens by 
raising small craters of earth around the entrances to their nests. A common species with 
this habit in northern coastal areas is a slender brown ant (Aphamogaster pythia). 


Ants are highly-developed social insects, 
in the nests of which three distinct castes or 
forms may be found. The castes consist of 
winged males, fertile females (queens) with 
wings which are lost after mating, and sterile 
females or workers without wings. 

In some species, such as the large sugar 
ahts and the small brown ant, there are 
.s^pecialised workers with large heads and 
jaws, known as soldiers. The workers, nor- 
mally, have strong jaws and many species, 
such as the bulldog ants and green-head ants, 
are also provided with a powerful sting. 

Life History. 

The winged males arid fertile females take 
their nuptial flight, in swarms, from the 
nests, at certain times of the year. ^ A female 
or queen on descending to earth divests itself 
of its wings and seeks a place in which* to 
found a new colony. It excavates a chamber 
or cell, within which it remains, and later 
deposits eggs. These eggs hatch into leg- 
less larvae, which are fed by the queen ant 
with secretions from its salivary glands, 
until, when fully-fed, they enter their pupal 
or chrysdis, stage. 
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These pupae, later, change into workers 
which commence their various tasks in the 
work of the nest. They construct tunnels, 
forage for food, tend the queen ant and care 
for further eggs laid by it, feed the larvae, 
which are usually reared in clusters, or 
transport them from place to place in the 
nest as conditions may require, and defend 
the colony. 

In some species the pupae are naked but 
others are enclosed within silken cocoons 
which are spun by the larvae. 

The nests of most species of ants are 
made either in the ground, under logs or 
stones, under the bark of trees or in old 
stumps. Some live in cavities in trees and 
others, more rarely, in nests amongst the 
foliage of trees. When the small black ants 
or small brown ants infest buildings, they 
frequently construct their nests in cracks in 
the walls, under mantlepieces, behind skirt- 
ing boards, or in other sheltered positions 
within the building. 

The same colony of ants may have more 
than one nest, and the workers may be seen 
restlessly passing to and fro along regular 
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pathways for considerable distances, through 
grass, etc., from one nest to another. The 
nests may also be connected to one another 
by tunnels below ground. 

CONTROL. 

SmaD Black Anti and Sugar Anti. 

Small black ants and the large sugar ants 
may be controlled by the use of i)oison 
baits. The formula for a bait which is re- 
commended is as follows: — 

Arsenite of soda (8o per 

cent, arsenious oxide).. i part. 

Honey 320 parts. 

Water . . . . . . 20 parts. 

A simple method of preparing the above 
bait is to dissolve i oz. of arsenite of soda in 
I pint of water, and then to take i fluid oz. 
of this tx)ison solution and stir it thoroughly 
into 1 lb. of honey. 

A small teaspoonful, or the quantity ad- 
hering to half a dozen wooden matches 
dipped into it, is the amount of hail 
suggested to be ofTered t(j any colony at one 
time. The amount of arsenic in a small 
teaspoonful of bait is approximately i/it) 
grain. 'Phe advantages of using this bait are 
its relative simplicity in preparation, and 
its higli honey content which prevents it 


from becoming mouldy and consequently 
losing its toxicity and attractiveness to the 
ants. 

Another bait that may be used contains 


the following: — 


Sugar 

1 lb. 

Horax 

,'4 

Arsenite of .soda (80 jjcr 


cent, arsenious oxide ) 

1/16 oz. 

Honey . . 

1 oz. 

W ater . . 

22 fluid oz. 


To prepare this bait, l>oil the sugar and 
borax together, slowly, in i pint of water for 
15 minutes and allow to cool. Dissolve the 
ar.senite of soda in 2 fluid oz. of hot water,, 
and when cool pour into the sugar-borax 
solution, stirring well Add the honey and 
mix thoroughly. 

This 1 )ait may be set out in small tins 
(such as tobacco tins), the sides of which 
should be provided with openings for the 
entry of the ants, the lids being closed. A 
small i)iece of cloth or other substance 
|)Iaced within the tin will provide additional 
foothold for the ants. The baited tins are 
best placed in the tracks of the ants, pre^ 
ferably outside the house. 



Large Brown Sugar Anta. 

This group shows a winged female or queen, winged malt's, workers, soldiers and pupa cocoons. The soldier on the 

extreme left is carrying a young larva. 


[At Ur Hubbard m d Strong, 
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Small BrowB Ants. 

A bait which is readily taken by the small 
brown ants, and also the small black and 
sugar ants, consists of the following: — 

Sugar . . . . . . I lb. 

Honey . . . . . . 3 oz. 

Thallium sulphate . . 27 grains. 

Water i pint. 


To prepare this bait, place the sugar and 
thallium sulphate into the water, heat and 
stir thoroughly. Do not bring the mixture 



One of the Small Black Antt. 


to the boil, and exercise care not to inhale 
the fumes given olf during the process. Add 
the honey last, and mix thoroughly. 

Ant baits are poisonous and care must be 
exercised in the use and handing of them. 
The containers should be labelled ''poison'* 
and kept out of reach of children and 
i r responsi ble per s on s , 

Mound or Meat Antt and Bulldog Ants. 

' Mound ants and bulldog ants may be con- 
trolled with carbon bisulphide, potassium 
cyanide or calcium cyanide dust. Roth the 
potassium cyanide and calcium cyanide 
should be kept well out of the reach of 
irresponsible persons. 

If carbon bi.sulphide is used, i or 2 oz. 
of this liquid should be poured down each 
main opening of the nest, the openings then 
being covered over with moist earth or wet 
bagging. The gas given off by this chemical, 
being heavier than air, penetrates downward 
into the galleries of the nest and kills the 
colony. 

Carbon bisulphide is very inflammable and 
esplosive, and lights of any kind must be 
kept U'ell oKYzy from it at all times. 

Where potassium cyanide is used, it is 
dissolved in water at the rate of 4 oz. to 
I gallon, and about a pint of the poisoned 
water is then poured down each opening to 


the nest. The openings to the nest should 
then be covered firmly with damp earth. 

Cyanide leatcr is an extremely deadly 
poison, as also are the fumes given off by it. 

Calcium cyanide dust, which gives of hy- 
drocyanic acid gas on exposure to the air, 
may be blown into the nest openings, in 
small quantities, by means of an insect- 
powder blower, and the openings then 
covered with damp earth. 

The gas given off by calcium cyanide is 
extremely deadly. 

The Use of D.D.T. to Control Anti. 

In recent investigations on the-control of 
ants with D.D.T.* it was found that a 5 per 
cent. D.D.T. dust, applied at the rate of i oz. 
to every four entrance holes, completely con- 
trolled the common mound or meat ants (/. 
dctectus) within one week of treatment. A 
colony of these ants, treated with 2 quarts 
of a o.i per cent. D.D.T. solvent naphtha 
emulsion, was also completely controlled. 

The treatments, however, did not prevent 
the re-population of the nest sites later, by 
connected or neighbouring colonies. 



The Large Red Bulldog Ant. 

A 5 per cent. D.D.T. dust, dusted into 
cupboards, and into a nest of small black 
house ants (T. albipes) was found to give 
complete control, and a 5 per cent. D.D.T. 
dust, dusted on floors and in shallow tins 
.around the legs of a refrigerator was also 
found to be effective in controlling the small 
brown house ant (P. megacephala). 

Where D.D.T. is used it should be kept 
away from foodstuffs. 


♦ Hclson, G. A. H. and Greaves, T., 1945. C.S./.Z 2 , Joufiu 
18, No, 4. 
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D. D.T. 

(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2J% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250 


VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 

COS AN (Colloidal Sulphur). 
ALBAROL (White Oil). 
HARBAS (Red Oil). 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). 
PARIS GREEN. 


OXICOP (Copper Spray). 
BLUESTONE. 

BLACK LEAF 40. 
SHIRLAN A.G. 

POTATO DIP. 

TARTAR EMETIC. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD POWDER. Price lO^d. per lb. packed in 

1 cwt. drums. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 148. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 Ts. 6d. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 Ss. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 


Similar to 
Pre-war 
ROOT DUSTER 


ROTARY DUSTER 

BALL BEARING FAN SHAH 

WEIGHT EMPTY 
12 LBS. NEH 



MADE TO WELl KNOWI(”Jl0?^ 
STANOtAD OF DESIEN AND WORKMANSHIP 


Price, 

£8.5.0 NEn 

FeOeRey FeOeBe, 
SYDNEY. 


Further information and Price Lists from 

THEO. 0HI.S80 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

*Phone: Store M3446. :: :: Telegrams: Olspray, Sydney. 
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You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Expert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE — either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an efFective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 Ib. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. & H. O. Wills (Aust.) Ltd. 

PESTEBID SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 


STATION OWNERS ! THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


W9 can supply immediately:— 

Copper Bull Rings. 

Dagging and Sheep Shears. 
Tattoo Outfits. 

Hand Horse Clippers. 
Sp<»]ring Instruments. 

Triple Crush Emasculators. 

fW. JNO. BAKER, IS 

3 HUNTER STREET, 
SYONETIf N.SW. 


(EsIablMed I9M) 

Since which dele nsteic exceeding thirty- 
•eren million pounds in value have been 
administered 

as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full iaformatioa aad FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtaiaed ea applieatioa to bie 
Ageat— the aeareat Clerk of Petty 
Seaaioa* 

'or (e 

Tbe Public Trustee, IB O’Ceaaell Street, 
(Bex 7A, GJf>.0.). Sydaey. 

M. C. NOTT, PaUio Tnutem. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


STEM RUST OF WHEAT. 


F. C. Butler, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

IN this article the author discusses the problem of the control of a duease, which, although 
spasmodic in occurrence, causes an estimated annual loss of a quarter of a million 
pounds to the wheatgrowers of New South Wales. Despite this,, there is a general lack 
of recognition of the fact that it constitutes a major disease of wheat in this State. 

The life history of the causal organism is indicated, the conditions necessary for 
the spread and persistence of the disease are described — particular mention being made 
of the significance of the common barberry and the need for eradication of this piut — 
and recommendations given for the control of rust. 


Among the most important plant diseases 
from the economic standpoint are the vari- 
ous rusts which attack cereal crojDs such as 
wheat, oats and barley and native and culti- 
vated grasses. Of the several distinct kinds 
of rust fungi capable (jf attacking cereals, 
the most important in New South Wales 
are those which cause the stem and leaf 
rusts of wheat. From the earliest days of 
colonisation, rust manifested itself as a 
serious menace to wheat production in this 
State, and the havoc it wrought in crops 
during the early years of last centur)' stimu- 
lated exploration and was largely responsible 
for the development of wheat growing west 
of the Dividing Kange. 

Throughout the wheat belt ])rnper, stem 
rust is of considerably more importance than 
leaf rust in reducing grain yield. In coastal 
areas, however, where wheat is grown for 
fodder purposes, leaf rust frequently causes 
much damage and impairs the quality of 
wheaten hay and chaff. 

Stem rust is particularly serious when it 
develops on the upper portions of wdieat 
stems during the grain-filling ])eriod and, in 
seasons wdien rust assumes epiphytotic pro- 
portions, considerable loss is incurred by the 
resultant decline in crop yield. Despite 
this, there is a general tendency to under- 
estimate the damage caused by this disease. 
This lack of general recognition of rust as 
a major disease of wheat in New South 
Wales is undoubtedly attributable to the 
spasmodic occurrence of "rusty*' seasons. 
Indeed, it is extremely fortunate for the 
wheat growers of this State that the disease 
does not annually develop to the serious 
extent it did, for example in 1916, when 


ihe estimated wheat losses from rust in 
Xt w South Wales alone totalled £2,000,000. 

Between 1918 and 1938 heavy losses re- 
sulted in four particular years — 1920, 1925, 
*030 and 1934 — and over this twenty-year 
period, the average annual loss for the State 
has been computed at £250,000. Since 1938, 
there have been additional serious outbreaks, 
in the Riverina in 1939, and in the central 



Fig. 1.— Stem Ruet on Sterne of the Sueceptible 
Wheat Variety, Duri. Red Spore (Uredoapore) Stage. 

Note the elongated rust pustules and ruptured stem surfaces. 


0 
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and north-western districts in 1942, whilst 
there was considerable damage in the north- 
west again last season. 

The occurrence of rust to a serious extent 
is closely related to climatic conditions — the 
environmental conditions must be suitable 



Fig. 2. — A Bufh of the Common Barberry' 

Nuniorous shoots arise from below the surface of the ground. 

\rrom r.s', Faimns' Bull,, No, 1544. 


for the pathogen, rust, to attack the host, 
the wheat plant. This serves to explain why 
rust damage is severe in a particular district 
one year and not the next, or why it is 
severe in one district and not another in 
any one particular season. Generally speak- 
ing, warm, muggy weather with frequent 
showers and heavy dews is particularly 
favourable to the development of rust. Con- 
sequently, the northern and north-western 
districts, under the influence of monsoonal 
rains in the summer months, are generally 
more liable to rust attack than the winter 
rainfall areas of the western and south- 
western districts. 

Stem rust is also known as '‘Black/' 
“Summer" or “Red" rust, and such are the 
annual losses occasioned by its attack 
throughout the wheatgrovving countries of 
the world, that it has probably received more 
attention than any other single disease. 

causal organism, Pnccinia c/raininis 
ifttici, is not confined in its attack to wheat 
alone, but is also capable of infecting barley 
and irye, and a nunil)er of grasses including 


Bearded Wheat grass {Agropyron scab- 
rum), Barley grass {Hordettm leporium) 
and Rough Bearded grass {Echinopogon 
ovata) . It does not attack oats — rust of oats 
is caused by Pnccinia graminis az'enac. 

In this country, rust is present in the ure- 
dosj^ore or red stage throughout the year on 
“volunteer*’ or self-sown wheat plants and 
on naturally occurring grasses in between 
the wheat-growing seasons. As might be 
expected, therefore, stem rust invariably 
appears first in the warmer and earlier 
wheat-growing districts of the State, such 
as the north-west. 

The early appearance of rust does not 
necessarily indicate that the disease will 
assume epiphytotic proportions — the occur- 
rence of a period of dry weather, unsuitable 
to its development, invariably acts as a check 
to further spread of the disease. There is 
another aspect, however. Even though 
subsefiuent weather conditions be such as to 
retard rust development in the area of 
initial outbreak, this area represents a source 
of potential danger in that rust inoculum 
may spread to other areas where climatic 
conditions are favourable for rust develop- 
ment. Consequently, the farmer who grows 
rust-resistant varieties not onl}* safeguards 
himself from possible losses, but renders a 
service to the wheat-farming community in 
general by limiting, to some extent, tlic build- 
up of rust spore inoculum. 

Symptoms. 

Stem rust attacks all the above ground 
parts of the wheat plant, but is most des- 
tructive when the stems are infected. The 
first indication of rust attack is the appear- 
ance of somewhat elongated, reddish-yellow 
spots, raised above the infected plant sur- 
face like a small blister. Such spots occur 
principally on the stems but may also be 
found on leaf sheaths, leaves and even on 
the glumes. 

Later, these yellow spots develop into 
large, reddish-brown pustules in which 
numerous one-celled spores are produced. 
As these pustules develop the leaf or stem 
covering — or epidermis — ruptures, exposing 
a narrow, elongated. jx)wdeiy mass of red- 
dish spores surrounded by the broken edges 
of the pustule. This prominent rupturmg, 
of the epidermis is a feature which assists 
in distinguishing between stem rust 
leaf rust. When rust infection is severe, 
the pustules tend to coalesce and do riot 
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retain the more or less narrow elongated 
appearance which is so characteristic of the 
single pustule. 

Numerous spores are produced in these 
reddish pustules throughout the season, and 
being very small and light, they are readily 
distributed by wind. Under favourable 
conditions, they initiate new centres of in- 
fection on stems and leaves of neighbour- 
ing plants and may even attack the glumes of 
the wheat ears. 

In a badly rusted crop, it is common to 
see the ground reddened with the spore dust 
from affected plants, and at harvest time 
the header may be enveloped in a cloud of 
red spore dust. 

As summer advances and the plants 
mature, the red i)atches change to black, 
owing to the production of teleutospores — 
the black, resting spores of the rust fungus. 
The red and the black pustules, although 
(lift*erent in appearance, are really only 
different stages in the life cycle of the one 
fungus and do not represent two different 
diseases. 

Significance of the Common Barberry* 

Despite the fact that the black spore stage 
is found commonly enough in New South 
Wales, it is not considered of practical 
importance for two reasons : — 

( 1 ) These spores are incapable of infect- 
ing wheat directly. They are able to con- 
tinue the life cycle of the rust fungus only 
in the pre.sence of the common barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris). Following upon infec- 
tion of barberry leaves, there are produced 
numerous yellow patches which constitute 
the ‘Vluster-cup’' stage of the fungus. These 
‘*cluster-cups” liberate myriads of tiny 
spores which are blown to susceptible cereals 
or grass plants where infection leads again 
to the red rust stage, thus completing the 
life cycle of the rust parasite. 

(2) Teleutospores or black resting spores 
usually require the influence of wetting and 
drying or freezing and thawing to stimulate 
germination. They are adapted to cold 
weather but flot to high temperatures, and 
in general the temperatures prevailing in the 
wheat belt proper are not sufficiently low to 
give them the stimulus required for germina- 
tion. That they do sometimes germinate 
under field conditions in this State, however, 
is indicated by the fact that naturally in- 
fected barberries were found growing at 


Yetholme in 1933. Wherever barberries are 
present, therefore, these black resting spores 
of the rust fungus are a potential danger. 

The common barberry is not widespread 
in New South Wales, and only occasional 
bushes are to be found growing in certain 
of the cooler districts of the State. Conse- 
quently the barberry in this country does 
not constitute the same menace to wheat 
production that it does in the United States 
of America. Nevertheless, it is known to 



Fitf. 3. — Diftintfuiahintf Feature* of the 
Common Barberry and Jap an ete Barberry. 

The Common Barberry (Bnbtns vulgaris) 
is extremely susceptible to stem rust ; the 
Jupaucse Barberry {B, ihu.b.rgii) is im> 
mune from rust • 

[From U,S. Farmers' Bull., No, 1544. 

act as an alternate host of the wheat stem 
rust organism, and its presence must be re- 
garded as a distinct menace to wheat produc- 
tion in Australia. 


By virtue of a Proclamation issued in 
accordance with the provisions of the Plant 
Diseases Act, 1924, every owner and 
occupier of land in New South Wales is 
required to destroy all barberry bushes 
growing on his land. 

The menace of the barberry to wheat 
production lies not so much in the fact that 
infected plants may initiate early develop- 
ment of rust, but that they may permit 
hybridisation or ‘^crossing"' of the rust 
fungus and so ‘'breed'' new and possibly 
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very virulent strains, of rust capable of 
attacking existing resistant varieties of 
wheat. The best method of combating rust 
is to grow resistant wheat varieties. It will 
be realised that the task of the plant breeder 
in developing resistant varieties by breeding 
and selection is rendered extremely difficult 
if numerous rust strains are involved. It 
is, therefore, obvious that the common bar- 
berry should be destroyed wdierever pre- 
sent, for it is a “breeding-ground” of 
potentially dangerous new races of stem rust. 

It should be remembered, also, that once 
established the. barberry may be distributed 
over great distances through the agency of 
l)irds which feed on the berries of the 
shrub. This may result in the growth of 
barberries in out-of-the-way places where 
their detection and eradication would be 
rendered difficult. Even though wheat fields 
may be some miles distant from where bar- 
berries are actually growing, the fact that 
several grasses are also susceptible to rust 
means that rust from the barberry may 
eventually reach the wheat stands per 
medium of spores blown from occasional 
and scattered grasses, infected in the first 
instance, from rusted barberries. 

The common barberry is readil)' recog- 
nised by the numerous stalks which arise 
from below the surface of the ground and 
grow up to lo feet in height; the saw- 
toothed edges of the leaves; the branches 


1. If the plant is small, digging out is 
satisfactory, provided care is taken to re- 
move all root stocks. Bushes and roots 
should then be carefully collected and burnt. 

2. Dry common salt (sodium chloride) 
applied at the rate of lo lb. per bush of 
12 inches diameter at the base of the clump 
is very effective. Smaller plants may be 
treated with a dosage proportionate to the 
rate of application suggested above. Apply 
salt in and about the base of the plant. 

3. Equally as effective for killing bar- 
berry bushes is kerosene. Apply at the 
rate of i gallon per each barberry bush 
having a group of shoots about 12 inches 
diameter at the base. If the clump is of 6 
inches diameter, use Yz gallon of kerosene 
whilst I pint is sufficient application for 
smaller plants. 

Precaution : Salt and kerosene are toxic 
to plants other than barberries and unless 
care is exercised, valuable shrubs or trees 
may also be killed. 

How Does Rost Persitt? 

The carry over of the disease from the 
harvest of one season to the spring of the 
next may thus be effected by several 
means : — 

I. The major means of survival is on 
self-sown, out-of -season wheat or barley 
plants. 



which bear stiff thorns in groups of three, 
and the bright red berries borne in bunches. 

If it is desired to grow barberries for 
ornamental purposes, the Japanese barberry 
(Berberis thunbergii) should be selected. 
This species is immune from rust. 

Eradkatioii of Barborrios. 

The following methods will be found 
effective in the eradication of barberry 
bu^es:— 

Fat# 4M 


2. The uredospores or red summer spores 
are able to persist on certain grasses, such 
as barley grass. 

3. It is possible that rusted^ straw under 
special conditions may carry over viable 
uredospores from season to season. 

4. The common barberry is susceptible 
to wheat stem rust. Wherever present, there- 
fore, it must be regarded as a host capable 
of carrying the disease over. 
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Order from 


YOUR STORE - SEEDSMAN - NURSERYMAN, &c. 


DISTRIBUTORS for N.S.W. 


lANE’S PTY. UNITED 

Packed in 28 lb drums; 7 lb tins, 2 lb tins, I lb tins. 


LANE’S DUSTS AW) SPRAYS /br PLANT PROTECTION 
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MORRISON 


»» 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAaOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE OECURED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY~A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 

SOLE AUSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 



"Tike Brmul hr the Mmi on the Land" 


‘^ABERDEERTk. 

For more than 50 year* Smith Copoland A Co. hare boon tuppljrinf caava* 
anO ▼alue to the man on the land. Their famous 
ABERDEEN brano is to-day a guarantee of good material, conseientious 
workmanship and long life. 


TARPAULINS 

FRUIT PICKING 
BAGS 

BUNDS 



HAY STACK COVERS 

FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 

"ABERDEEN" Patent 
FILTER WATER BAGS 


Stocks of D.D.T. available 

One gslion tins of the famous insecticide D.D.T. (four per cent.). Ready for 
16/3 per tin, plw g|^|on tins 8/11, plug freight. 


For further information, call, write, or 'phone, 

BDni UPELUID t Ct. ny. IM. 

33 REGENT STREET , SYDNEY. THONE M41S1. 
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Factors Inflaeacing Rust Developneiit. 

The initiation of a rust attack depends 
upon many factors: — 

1. Warm, muggy weather with frequent 
showers and heavy dews, favours the de- 
velopment of rust. 

2. Attack ensues only on susceptible host 
plants. Certain varieties of wheat are 
resistant or moderately resistant to rust by 
reason of inherent qualities. 

3. Some varieties are quite susceptible, 
yet are able to avoid rust attack. Tliese 
“rust-escaping” wheats are early-maturing 
varieties which ripen so early that the grain 
is fully formed before rust infection becomes 
general. The nearer a crop is to maturity 
at the time of rust outbreak, the better are 
the chances of yield losses being light. 

4. Some fertilisers affect the degree of 
rust damage hy hastening or delaying the 
rii)ening process and by affecting the stand. 
Superj)hosphate usually hastens maturity 
and thus aids a crop to escape rust. Nitro- 
genous fertilisers, on the other hand, may 
predispose plants to rust attack by incre«'is- 
ing succulence, density of stand and lodg- 
ing. and by delaying maturity. 

Control of Stem Riut. 

Fallowing and the use of superphosphate, 
which give the plants a good start and tend 
to hasten maturity, may sometimes help a 
variety to escape serious damage following 
rust infection. 

Since the common barberry is susceptible 
to stem rust and may act as a “breeding 


ground” for new and possibly virulent 
strains of rust, it should be destroyed by 
methods already indicated wherever present. 

In certain parts of the State, as on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, wheat is 
sometimes growm under irrigation. The 
growing crop should not be irrigated, as 
tile adoption of such a method facilitates 
the spread of rust. It is far better to flood 
the land first, and tlien conserve moisture 
by cultivation. 

The most effective and economical method 
of combating this disease is to utilise varie- 
ties which are resistant to the disease. 

Rust Resistant Varieties. 

In comparatively recent years, a number 
of improved varieties highly resistant to 
stem rust, have been released for distribu- 
tion to farmers. They include Celebration, 
Charter, Gabo, Kendee and Yalta. In addi- 
tion, these varieties have yielded particularly 
well in field trials conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Details of the wheat-growing districts 
f(»r which these five varieties are recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture 
w'ere published in the January 1946 number 
of the Agricultural Gazette, and are avail- 
able as a leaflet on application to the Depart- 
ment. 

Certain other varieties, including Ford, 
Bordan and Ghurka, possess some degree 
of resistance to rust and these, also, are 
included in the Departmental list of recom- 
mended varieties for certain districts. 


Pasture Management and Animal Health. 

Importanee of Adequate Subdivision. 


Aukui/ate subdivision and good management have 
considerable influence on the health of the stock 
run on a pasture. On a moderate sized property 
heavily stocked but with little subdivision, the 
animals wander at will and carefully select from 
the pastures those plants which are most nutritious 
and palatable. Only with difficulty do these plants 
obtain the op^rtunity to seed. The more ob- 
noxious and less palatable the other plants are the 
more opportunity they get to seed and spread. The 
ultimate result is a holding smothered in undesir- 
able plants. From this results ill health of vary- 
ing types, from actual poisoning to barely recog- 
nsable deficiency diseases. At the same time as 
this diminution in food value is occurring an in- 


crease in parasite population is taking place over 
tile whole area without check. 

On a well-subdivided property both these evils 
are lessened. Rotational spelling provides the 
necessary opportunity for the recovery of the 
best plants, and naturally the longer an area is 
empty of stock the greater will be the mortality 
amongst the parasites, which term includes not 
only such things as worms, but disease-producing 
bacteria as well. 

The management of pastures is discussed in a 
pamphlet obtainable free on application to the 
Division of Information and Extension Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 
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Codling Moth Control. 

Experiments using D.D.T.,* “666”t and Lead Arsenate 

at Orange. 


G. Pasfield, B.S'.Agr., As.-iistant Entomologist, and J. Holbeche, H.D.A., 

Fruit Instructor. 

D.D.T. spray, at a concentration of 0.1 per cent, was oatstandin||r in controUing codling 
moth {Cydia pomonella) infestation of Jonathan and Granny SmiUi apples in comparison 
with lead arsenate and 0.1 per cent. ^^666” sprays at Huntley during the 1945-46 season. 
The average infestations of Jonathans and Granny Smiths, respectively, were 1.2 and 
2.7 per cent in the D.D.T. plots, 11.4 and 16.3 per cent in the lead arsenate plots and 
49.4 and 59.6 per cent, in the ^^666’’ pbts. 

Over 90 per cent, of infested fruits from trees sprayed witk ^^666’^ had been 
entered through the calyx. 

Analysis of the results (using inverse sine transformation) by comparing the 
percentages of infested fruits revealed a significantly lower infestation in the I>.I>.T. plots 
than in the lead arsenate plots, and also a significantly lower infestation in the lead 
arsenate plots than in the ^^666’’ plots. 


A heavy infestation of red mites (Bryobia 
praetiosa) developed on the D.D.T.-sprayed 
trees in December and was controlled by 
one application of wettable sulphur early in 
January. No red mite infestation developed 
on lead ar^senate and ‘*666’^-sprayed trees. 

Details of the Experiments. 

The main aims of the experiment were to 
determine : — 

1. The relative efficiency of D.D.T., ‘‘666’’ 
and lead arsenate sprays in controlling cod- 
ling moth. 

2. The i)resent degree of control obtained 
with the lead arsenate spray schedule recom- 
mended for the district. 

3. The efl'ect of D.D.T. and '‘666’' on 
other insect pests commonly found on apple 
trees. 

4. The phytotoxic effect of D.D.T. and 
“6^” on the trees and their fruit. 

Thirty-six trees of each of the varieties, 
Jonathan and Granny Smith, were used. For 
each variety three treatments were arranged 
in six randomised blocks, each plot contain- 
ing two trees. 

A buffer plot was left between each treat- 
ment plot within the blocks. There was 
idso one buffer row of Granny Smiths be- 

* (95 per cent, para para isomer), 

f Benteae hexachloride (13 per cent* gamma iaomer). 


tween the two rows of Jonathans and two 
rows of Granny Smiths used. The trees of 
both of these varieties were twenty-five 
years old and well-grown. 

The treatments employed were: — 

A. — o.i per cent. D.D.T.-solvent naptha- 
wetting agent emulsion. 

B. — 0.1 per cent. “666”-mayonnaise emul- 
sion. 

C. — Lead arsenate schedule (see below). 

All the buffer trees were sprayed with 
treatment C. 

Dates of Application. 

The calyx spray was applied on 24th 
October and the cover sprays on 5th and 
19th November, 12th December, 2nd and 
22nd January, 15th February and 6th 
March. The Jonathans received six cover 
sprays and the Granny Smiths seven. By 
the time the trees in the “666” plots had had 
a calj X and four cover sprays they were so 
heavily infested that it was de6ided to com- 
plete their spray programme with lead 
arsenate in the hope that the infestation 
might be kept within bounds. Trees in the 

D.D.T. plots were sprayed with wettable 
sulphur on 12th January to control the red 
mite infestation. 
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Lead Arsenate Spray Schedule. 

The calyx spray consisted of 4 lb. of lead 
arsenate and i lb. of calcium caseinate 
spreader per 100 gallons. In the cover 
sprays the amount of lead arsenate was 
reduced to 3 lb. per 100 gallons, with the 
amount of spreader remaining the same. 
In the third and fifth cover sprays i gallon 
of white oil was added to the abovemen- 
tioned spray formula. Lime sulphur, 

gallons to 100 gallons lead arsenate spray, 
was added to the seventh Granny Smith 
cover spray for the control of black spot. 

The average amounts of spray used per 
tree per application were: — 

Lead arsenate i 3/4 — 3 gallons. 

“666^’ T 4/5— 3 gallons. 

D.D.T 1 4/5—3 gallon.^. 

These sprays were applied from a power 
sprayer at a pressure varying between 250- 
300 lb. per square inch at the pump, using 
4 feet 6 inch rods each fitted with twin 
nozzles with i/t6 inch disc aperture, except 
in the case of the calyx and first cover 
sprays, when single nozzles were used. 

Orchard Sanitation. 

The forks and trunks of the trees had 
been scraped at pruning time and the over- 
wintering larvae destroyed. Chemical ban- 
dages were applied to all the trees in the 
orchard on 19th December. 

Picking-oflf of infested fruits and picking- 
up of windfalls under experimental trees 
were done regularly and the counts recorded. 
The infested fruits on buffer trees were 
not picked-off nor were the windfalls under 
them picked up. 

Harrestiiig Datet. 

The Jonathans were harvested on 6th and 
19th March and the Granny Smiths on 30th 
April. 

RainfaD. 

In October, 1945, 210 points of rain fell 
on four days; November, 102 points on 
four days; Etecember, 205 points on three 
days; January, 1946, 208 points on four 
days; February, 247 points on five days; 
March, 88 points on two days; and April, 
127 points on four days. The total rainfall 
of 1,193 points was 157 points below the 
average of this period for the last seven 
years. 


Observations. 

A fairly heavy infestation of thrips 
(Tlirips imaginis) was seen on the trees 
about a week before the calyx spray was 
applied, but very little damage was done. 

The jjeaks of emergence of moths ap- 
peared to occur early in December and about 
the middle of January. 

Trouble was experienced in the applica- 
tion of the ‘'666’'-mayonnaise, firstly be- 
cause it did not spread readily, and secondly 
because at the conclusion of each spraying 
a comparatively large deposit of a yellow, 
greasy, amorphous mass was found in the 
bottom f)f the vat. No such trouble was 
experienced with the D.D.T. and lead 
arsenate spraws as both spread readily, par- 
ticularly the D.D.T., and the deposits in the 
bottom of the vat were nil or negligible- 

Early in December, red mite (Bryobia 
praetiosa ) populations began to build up on 
the trees sprayed with D.D.T., but not on 
those sprayed with ''666’’ and lead arsenate. 
The infestation became so heavy by the 
beginning of January that it was decided to 
spray the trees on 12th January, and one 
application of wettable sulphur spray was 
found sufficient to control the mites. 

There was no build up of w’oolly aphid 
{lirioso^na lanigcnwi) infestation on 
D.D.'i'.-sprayed trees, nor on “f)66” or lead 
arsenate-si)rayed trees. One small colony 
of woolly aphids was seen on a buffer tree 
in the experimental blocks. 

Lead arsenate, in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh cover sprays, applied to trees pre- 
viously sprayed with "666,” had little, if 
any, effect in holding the heavy infestation 
built up in these plots. 

A small number of fruits (217) on the 
north-west "corner” of all Jonathan trees 
(except one) sprayed with D.D.T. suffered 
varying degrees of sunscald, whereas only 
twenty-three and nineteen were similarly 
affected on trees sprayed wdth lead arsenate 
and "666,” respectively. Only a few Granny 
Smith fruits were affected by sunscald, and 
no one treatment could be said to be any 
better or worse than the other in this 
respect. Apart from the above, none of 
the experimental trees suffered from any 
obvious phytotoxic effect. 

Neither the D.D.T. nor "666” sprays had 
any ill-effects on the operators applying 
them to the trees. 


4tf 
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D.DX Rendnes. 

A sample of eight Jonathan apples from 
the first picking was analysed for residue 
of D.D.T. 26 days after the last spraying. 
The residue of D.D.T. did not exceed 10 
parts per million on any apple. 

Similarly, twenty Jonathan apples from 
the second picking (13 days after the 
first) were analysed for residue of D.D.T. 
55 days after the last spraying, and the 
average residue was found to be 6 parts per 
million. 

Nineteen Granny Smith apples were 
tested for residues of D.D.T. 64 days after 
the last spraying, and an average residue 
of 8 parts per million was recorded. 

The Results. 

The mean infestation of each variety 
for each treatment is shown in Table I. 


Table I. — Percentage Mean Infestation 


Treatment. 

Jonathan. 

Granny 

Smith. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

0*1 per cent. D.D.T. ... 

I*- 

-*7 

o- 1 per cent. ‘ * 666 ... 
Standard lead arsenate 

40-4 


schedule 

..4 j 

1 6*3 


Tables II and III show results from the 
individual plots of Jonathan and Granny 
Smith respectively. 


DiscttssioiL 

Although D.D.T. was proved to be out- 
standingly effective in the control of cod- 
ling moth as compared with the lead arsenate 
schedule in these experiments, a number of 
other factors directly associated with cod- 
ling moth control programmes will have to 
be definitely determined before its use by 
growers can be recommended. The chief 
of these are the effect of D.D.T. on the 
parasites and predators of other destructive 
pome fruit pests such as woolly aphids 
(Erisoma lanigerum), red mites {Bryobia 
pra^tiosa) and red spiders (Eotetranychus 
telarius) ; the effect of accumulated residues 
of D.D.T. over a number of years on the 
soil and tree growth; and the difficulty of 
removing excess residues of D.D.T. from 
the fruit. 

Of the abovementioned pests only red 
mites increased to pest numbers on trees 


sprayed with D.D.T. in these experiments. 
However, the other two have been reported 
in various parts of Australia and the world 
in similar experiments to have increased 
abnormally, so it is reasonable to assume 
that the same may occur at a future date in 
the Orange district. Red mites were con- 
trolled by one application of a wettable 
sulphur spray, and it is probable that the 
same results would be obtained against red 
spiders. Whether the wettable sulphur 
spray will have to be applied separately or 
in combination remains to be tested, but 
there is evidence to hand that D.D.T. and 
sulphur are compatible when freshly mixed. 

Unfortunately, it would not be as easy 
to control woolly aphids if the parasite 
Aphelinus fnali, which is by far the best and 
only really economical means of controlling 
these pests, was wiped out by D.D.T. The 
effect of D.D.T. sprays on Aphelinus mali, 
and therefore the control of woolly aphids, 
is probably the most important limiting 
factor to their use for codling moth control. 
This factor will need very close considera- 
tion and observation in future experimental 
work in the Orange area. 

The residues of D.D.T. found by analy- 
sis on samples of apples chosen at random 
do not appear unduly excessive, but until a 
standard is set very little can be said about 
allowable residues. 

Further investigation of possible sun- 
scald effect on apples sprayed with D.D.T. 
will be necessary, as no explanation can be 
given as to why Jonathan apples were much 
more severely affected than Granny Smiths. 
Still, the small number affected indicates 
that it is unikely to be an important factor. 

The almost general infestation through 
the calyx in the “666*’ plots indicates a lack 
of residual effect of “666” in the calyx 
spray, which is not of such importance in 
the relatively frequent cover sprays. This 
is further emphasised by the build-up of 
codling moth in these plots, which led to 
the proposed spray programme being aban- 
doned. An effective enlyx spray, as of lead 
arsenate, followed by “666” cover sprays, 
vmy have produced a different end result. 

Further attention should be paid to the 
effectiveness of D.D.T. in controlling cod- 
ling moth infestation in light crops, as an 

{Continued on page 498.) 
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SHELL Research in the Orchard 

You >vill find Shell renearch men out on the land year after year, accumulating 
new data on the life and habits of all pests that attack trees, blossom or fruit, 
and experimenting to improve ways of destroying the pests. 

Further, you will find fully equipped Shell laboratories in capital cities, with 
specialised equipment for carrying the field scientists' researches still further. 

Finally, in Shell plants and refineries you will find additional scientists who 
make sure that every improvement perfected by the field and laboratory 
scientists conies to you in Shell Spraying Oils — to improvv the tftUility and 
quantity of your crop. 

You can be sure of 

^<>rrK SHELL 

SPRAYING OILS 

THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 

(Incorporated in Great Britain) so 46 4f 


SHELL 
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«ORGARNO** 

HUMUS -FORMING FERTILISER 


FORMS HUMUS (SOIL BUILDER) NATURE’S WAY 


Made by a Bacteriological process from HOUSEHOLD GARBAGE, 
MEAT AND FISH OFFAL and numerous other forms of organic 
matter. 

** ORGARNO ’* restores soil fertility, is odourless, has no flies, no 
weeds and absolutely no disease. 

(Registered voith Department of Agriculture.) 

Available from all Fertiliser Merchants and 

ORGANIC WASTE PRODUCTS LIMITED 

27 HUNTER STREET, SYDNEY Phone B6104 

WORKS AT SWAMP ROAD. ST. PETERS. 

INQUIRIES INVITED. 


DEPARTMENT OP AUUICULTURE, .NEW SOITTH WALES. 


Agricultural 


RICHMOND, N.S.W. 


COURSE AVAILABLE. 

Agriculture Diploma Course (H.D.A.), of three years* 
duration, embracing instruction in General Agriculture and 
Live Stock. 

This course gives a well balanced combination of Classroom 
Tuition and Field Practice. 

Entrance requiremenh-Iniermediate Certificate or on equivalent, 

FEES: £16:10 ;0 per session (two seuions per year). Fees cover board and lodging, tuition, medical. 

dispensing, and sports fees. A liberal number of scholarships and bursaries is available. 

Write for further particulars, prospectus, and application forms lo 
The Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural C^Uge, Richmond, or 

The Under Secretary and Director, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, GP.O., Sydney. 
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TABLE 11 , — Jonathan Apples — Results from Individual Plots. 


Block. 

. 

Treatment. 

Total 
No. of 
Fruits. 

No. of 
Infested 
Fruits. 

No. of 
'* Stung ” 
Fruits. 

Per cent. 
Infested 
Fruits. 

Per cent. 

“ Stung 
Fruits. 

No. of 
Fruits Sun- 
scalded. 

i 

0*1 per cent D.D.T. 


27 

13 

0*73 

0*35 

44 


0*1 per cent. 666* 

2,516 

806 

161 

3203 

6-4 



Lead arsenate 

3.*79 

122 

167 

3-75 

509 

6 

2 

0*1 percent. D.D.T. 

2.944 

31 

71 

I 05 

2-41 

50 


0*1 per cent. 666* 

1.430 

679 

102 

46-78 

7-13 

J 3 


Lead arsenate 

1,020 

173 

150 

16-96 

14-71 

2 

3 

0-1 per cent. D.D.T. 

884 

16 

48 

i-8i 

5*43 

12 

1 

0*1 per cent. 666* 

279 

221 

26 

79-21 j 

9.32 



l^ad arsenate 

680 

164 

116 

2412 j 

17-06 

I 

4 

o-i per cent. D.D.T. 

2.527 

19 

89 

j 

0-75 i 

3*52 

i (>5 


0*1 per cent. 666* 

3.304 

L 454 1 

198 

44-01 1 

5*99 

6 


Lead arsenate ... ...j 

1 

2.742 

^93 ! 

306 

704 

11-16 


5 ; 

0‘i percent. D.D.T. 

779 

10 j 


T 28 i 

; 3 'o 8 

7 

1 

0*1 per ctJTit. 666* 

1. 321 

705 ! 

59 

i 53-37 ; 

[ 4*47 



Lead ars(*nate 

1 2.593 

1 

20() 

289 

7-94 

1 M ‘4 

14 

(} 

0*1 per cent. D.D.T. 

1 2.479 

44 

84 

; ,.77 

3'39 

39 


o-i per cent. 666* 

L«L 5 

728 1 

'L 5 

1 40*11 

6-34 


! 

Lead arsenate 

j .548 ! 

: 1 

L ''"Li 

, ‘49 

i 

‘ 8-46 

0-(:3 



♦ Lt^ad arsenate srliedule used for 5th and 0th c()ver s])rays. 


TABLE III. — Granny Smith Apples. — Results from Individual Idots. 




Total 

No. of 

No. of 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Block. 

Treatment, 

No. of 

Infested 

“ Stung 

Infested 

" Stung " 



Fruits. 

Fruits. 

Fruits. 

Fruits. 

Fruits. 

1 

01 per cent. D.D.T. 

1,38-2 

1 2 

74 

0-87 

5 - 3 <> 


O-I j)er cent. 660* 

1.344 

977 

130 

59-37 

9*67 


Lead arsenate 

i, 79 <> 

223 

351 

12-42 

19*54 

2 

O-I per cent. D.D.T. 

28 

2 


7-14 

21*43 


O-I per cent. 666* 

» 5 i 

126 

10 

^ 3*45 

6-62 


Lead arsenate 

455 

67 

75 

26-28 

29-42 

3 

0-1 percent. D.D.T. 

1,519 

... 

i 

149 

1-78 

9*8 1 


O-I per cent. 666* 

1.511 

! 01 1 

i * 5 *’ i 

60-29 

10-32 


Lead arsenate 

1,969 

389 

i 3*3 j 

! 19*75 

19*45 

4 

O-I percent. D.D.T. 

1, 90(1 

44 

145 i 

-’■31 I 

7-61 


0-1 per cent. 606* 

3,127 

*333 

3 i« : 

42-63 i 

IO-J5 


Lead arsenate 

2,096 

274 j 

3<>4 1 

13-07 1 

17-27 

5 

01 per cent. D.D.T. 

1.555 

28 1 

S3 1 

i-8o 1 

5*.34 


o- 1 fisr cent. 666* 

1,776 

1,15^ ’ 

164 I 

64-86 j 

9*23 


Lead arsenate 

1.562 

227 1 

251 1 

14-53 j 

I6-II 

6 

0*1 percent. D.D.T. 

L277 

29 

143 

^'^7 i 

11-19 


O-I per cent. 666* 

1 L 344 

749 

147 

55-73 i 

10-93 


Lead arsenate 

1,209 

*38 

195 

1 

11-42 i 

i 

16-14 


* Lead arsenate schedule used for 5th, 6th and 7th cover sprays. 
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Part of Hawkeabuty College Apiary. 


Beekeeping Hints. 


W, A. Goodacre, Senior Apiary Instructor. 

The Importation of Soybean Flour 

As a Pollen Substitote. 


WITH a view to teetiiig the value of eoybeau 
flkHir aa a eubetitate for poUen under AustraBau 
couditioni, a quantity of thie flour with He fat 
content reduced to about 5 to 7 per cent bat 
beoB inp«wted from United States of 
America. The importation was ^Mmsored by 
apiarsrts' associations and the Producers’ Dn- 
tiriflmtiar Society, and approved by dw State 
and CoBunonwealtb Governments. 

Provided dus soybean flour is used to the 
best advantafo, whether mixed and nude avaib 
dde as a proprietary Hne, or used accordiuf to 
the formula pnUished in Bedteepiuf Notes in dm 
Fobmary, 1946 issue of die '’Acricnknral 
Ganette” it dionid prove a valuable asset to the 
bao-frumhif indusliy in Australia. 

1%e Flour Must Be Used to Best Advantage. 

The time when there is the most pressing 
need for a reliable pollen substitute is dur- 
ing honey flows from Yellow Box (Euca- 
lypius ironbarks, particularly 
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Mugga (£. sideroxylon) , and, at times, the 
White Box (£. albens). 

The two last-mentioned species are winter 
flowering, and along with Yellow Box are 
good honey trees, but in working them 
bees often suffer from an insufficient supply 
of natural pollen to maintain brood-rearing. 
There is, almost invariably, some risk 
attached to working winter honey flows, but 
where there is a shortage of pollen, the re- 
sult may well prove disastrous to the 
colonies. It will be obvious, therefore, tliat 
if the available supplies of soybean flour are 
used for general purposes in stimulating 
brood-rearing, and insufficient is held in re- 
serve for use during the flowering of the 
species mentioned, then a grrat deal of 
the value attached to the importation of the 
substitute may be lost to the industry. 

During the flowering of Yellow Box, 
which occurs during the summer months, 
a very heavy honey flow may be in evidence. 
However, if conditions are somewliat on 
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Photo^apiiic Records of Brood Production. 

THE accompanying illustrations (from Bulletin No. 1349 U.S. Department of 
Agriculture) show laboratory equipment used in securing permanent photographic 
records of brood production in the hive. Considerable scientific data is secured in 
this way, as it is knoivn that any influence affecting colony welfare is reflected in 
the brood-rearing activity of the bees. 

It is not, of course, suggested that the bee-farnicr secure such special 
laboratory equipment, but it is essential that he make careful observations in the 
brood nest of the hive during the various phases of seasonal brood-rearing activity. 
This is particularly necessary also when the bees are e.vperiencing trying times 
because of 'natural pollen being in short supply in the fields, or when bees are 
ivorking a zyintcr flozv of honey. With this information the bee-farmer vnll be in 
a good position to remedy in time any conditions affectinq the strength and spirit 
of the hives. ‘ ^ / 




V Uf«d in Obttintof Photographic Record# of Coodicion of Brood. 
Showing camera, brood frame holder, with frame of brood in position, wire net and electric lamps. 

towar.^Phoiographie Print, which la Filed aa a Permanent Record, 
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the dry side and no ground flora or other 
supporting pollen-producing plants are 
flowering, then the colonies, being unable 
to maintain brood-rearing, will become so 
weakened in strength that it may be neces- 
sary to move the apiaries before the flow 
is half over. This will mean that a large 
quantity of choice-grade honey will be lost. 
This is where the soybean flour pollen sub- 
stitute may prove its value, if fed to the 
colonies on the first indication of their need 
for this food. If colony strength can thus 
lie maintained and the bees kept working on 
a flow from this wonderful honey tree, then 
something of very great importance will 
have been achieved. 

Substitutes Will Not Overcome ail Brood- 
rearing Problems. 

The pollen substitute, of course, should 
not be expected to work miracles and over- 
come all problems, particularly during 
winter honey flows in the cooler areas of 
the State. For instance, with colonies of 
bees moved on to a Mugga or White Box 
flow during winter after brood-rearing has 
been considerably reduced on the site pre- 
viously occupied, the ‘"feeding” of a pollen 
substitute may not be sufficient to allow of 
the necessary quantity of brood being raised 
to make-up for losses of adult bees in- 
curred in ^carrying out field-work during 
unseasonal conditions. 

On the other hand, however, where the 
hives are moved on to a flow from, say, 
coastal or other warmer areas, and the 
colonies have a reasonably well-established 
brood nest, then the feeding of the sub- 
stitute nitrogenous food will assist them 
in keeping up a force of young bees to con- 
tinue with honey production and survive 
the trying conditions under which the bees 
are forced to work. In all cases, however, 
it is necessary to keep a close watch on the 
colony welfare when working winter flows 
in the cooler highland country. 

Suggestions for Preparing the Snbstilnlet. 

For the beekeeper fortunate enough to 
secure a supply of soybean flour and who 
may not have noted the previous recommen- 
dations, the formulae are briefly as 
follows : 

Parts. 

Formula i — 

Soybean flour . . . . 4 

Dry skim milk . , . . i 


Formula 2 — 
Soybean flour 
Medicinal yeast 


Parts. 

9 

1 


Formula 3 — 

Soybean flour . . . . 6 

Animal yeast . . . . i 

The mixtures are feci dry or in paste 
form. To make the paste, mix 1 lb. sub- 
stitute with I quart of sugar syrup made 
with two parts of sugar to one of water 
by volume. 


Novel Methods of Queen 
Introduction. 

Many novel methods are employed by bee- 
farmers to introduce queen bees when re- 
queening colonies in the apiary. Some of the 
most prominent bee-farmers use the “paper- 
bag method”. The queen to be introduced, 
along with a few young workers taken 
from the hive to which she is to be intro- 
duced are placed in a small light paper bag. 
The top of the bag is folded or tied, and 
the bag placed carefully over or between the 
brood combs. The bees release the queen b}' 
chewing through the bag. To facilitate the 
release and to ensure ventilation, a few pin 
holes may be made in the bag before the 
queen and her escort are placed in it. This 
simple method is often used to the 
exclusion of all others, particularly wdien 
introducing a queen from one hive to 
another in the apiary. 

Other novel methods used are the dip- 
ping of the queen in thinned dowui honey 
or sugar syrup and then placing her direct 
amongst the bees in the hive to which it 
is desired to introduce her. As an alter- 
native plan, the bees in the colony are 
sprayed with sugar syrup, the main idea 
being to divert for a time the attention of 
the bees from the strange queen. 

A MatcUNKE MelM. 

Here is an unusual method used in Eng- 
land, and described in ‘"Bee-keeping,” by 
C. G. Butler, M.A., Ph.D. (Rothamsted 
Experimental Station), 1 

“Alternatively to introducing a queen by 
the usual ^e method, the bee-keeper may 
merely catch the queen, and place her with 
a few young bees from her own nucleus 
or hive in a previously well-aired matchbox 
{Coniinmd <m page 500.) 
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Why Every Woman should have a 

BREVnU 5'NlNlin WASHER 

QUICKER AND BETTER. Apart from being 
cheap to purchase and costing nothing to operate, 
the Breville will do the washing Quicker and Cleaner 
than any other known means. 5 Minutes will wash 
perfectly anything from a tubful of greasy overalls 
to a pair of double blankets. With the Breville 
Washing Machine, the usual 4'hour wash will be 
finished in less than I hour. 

WHY IS THE BREVILLE QUICKER AND 
BETTER? Because the gentle motion of pushing 
the plunger into the water forces the compressed air 
and soapy water through the mesh of the garments. 
The Breville will wash the finest fabrics or the 
heaviest blankets with equal efficiency. 

NO RUBBING OR BOlLiNG. Hot water plus 
Air Pressure and Suction as applied to the Breville 
Washer takes the World’s First Prize for easy and 
efficient washing, and only 5 minutes easy circulation 
does the job. 

CHILD’S PLAY. When your child can reach the 
lever it can do the Washing. Light and simple to 
operate. No back-straining or knuckle-skinning with 
this machine. 

SHINES ON BLANKETS. Blanket Day in the 
old-fashioned way ruined many a woman’s temper. 
The Breville just loves blankets. Handles 'em like 
handkerchiefs, and turns ’em out cleaner than when 
they left the Mills. 

GUARANTEE. Every Breville Washer is guaran- 
teed to do all we claim for it or your money 
refunded. 

Cash Terms on 

Price ' mm i * I # * w Application 

Mrs. R. E. Gordon, Lochiel, near Pambula, N.S.W.; — “All the dread of washing day is 
done away with, as now with the 3-minute Washer there is no such thing as sore knuckles or 
backache. It is very easily worked and takes the dirt out remarkably, without harming the clothes. 
I now do the washing in two hours, whereas it used to take me the best part of the day. The Washer 
is really wonderful and 1 couldn't do without it." 

Mra. A. Lewina, Abbotsford, Sydney: — "I »aw the 5-Minule Washer advertised and put one 
to a thorough test with best results. 1 wash silk stockings and underwear without the slightest damage 
and, as for woollens and blankets, it actually improves them. The Compressed Air and Suction 
removes all dirt and restores the material to its original softness. I can recommend the Machine to 
anyone.** 

MANUFACTURED, GUARANTEED AND SOLD BY 

BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

Head Office and Factory: 

67-73 MISSENDEN ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA. 

Tboant LA 3686 (4 linns). ix tx Telerrnmt and Cabins: BrnTilln/* Sydiiny. 



Oemonstrating the Efficient Breville 
Compressed Air and Vacuum Plunger 
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THE BEST MEANS 
OF JOINING 
LEATHER BELTS 



Our Expert Engineers 
are at your service. 
They will solve your 
transmission problems 
without charge. 




Mangrovite Raw Hide Belt Laces combine safely, strength and flexibility and , 
will keep your drives running smoothly and continuously. Every lace tested and 
strengthened and is of unvaried and excellent quality. Let us tell you about them. 
For Leather Belting, Raw Hide Belting, Round Belting, Mechanical Leathers, 
Leather and Grindery Specify MANGROVITE.” 

MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 

(Charles Ludowicu Managing Director.) 

49 YORK STREET ( ) SYDNEY 

Telegrams: MANGROVlTE»’* Sydney. Telephone: BX 1641 (3 lines). 



rial 


^ ‘BOVINA: GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: Minimum 

Protnins 47 per cunt., ^Minimum Min«ral$ (at ath) 30 par cant^ 
Minimum Cruda Fat 9 par cant. Thii product it a ttocic lick within 
tha maaning of tha Control of Stock Foodt and Ramadiai Ordar. 

^MEATMEAL: GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 

mum Protain 60%, Minimum Fat 9%, Minaral ( 
ath) 12%. 


/ mVERSTONE MEA1 

W. ANGLISS S CO. 

OBTAINABLE FROM 
■W. ANGUSS t ca MDIANK meat 

CCNTRAL QUEENS. 

W.ANGUSStCO. ] 

1 CO. m. LTD. 

|AUST.)FTY.LTO. 
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lANOMEATEXPORI 

CO. 
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Finish the Rearing Season Early 


THOSE poultry-farmers who, owing to shortage 
of poul^ foods, have not raised as many 
chidkens as are required for replacements, 
should not attempt to make up lee-way by 
obtainmg addition^ numbers after Ae end of 
this month— except perhaps where conditions 
are ideal for rearing such as on entirety new 
ground and gras^ runs. Even under Ae best 
of conditions, however, Ae season should not be 
extended more Aan a couple of weeks, as Ae 
late chickens meet wiA Ae worst of Ae summer 
weather when they are about half grown and 
in most instances practkalty cease development 
unto the cooler weaAer of Ae autumn com- 
mences. Thus, Aey are two to three months 
older before coming into production than the 
earlier-hatched birds. 

This is accentuated when the chickens are 
raised on ground which has previously been 
occupied by earlier chickens, and in such 
cases it is not uncommon for pullets (even 
of the light breeds) hatched any time after 
the end of September, not to commence pro- 
duction before winter, and, in the case of 
heavy breeds, until a month or so later. 
This particularfy applies to large scale oper- 
ations — and those who have previously met 
with more or less success in raising small 
numbers of late chickens should not delude 
themselves by thinking that they can get 
similar results under commercial poultry 
farming conditions. 


September WeaAer. 

Contrary to the expectations of those 
inexperienced in the raising of chickens, 
September is not usually a good month for 
chicken rearing. Apart from the fact that, 
in most cases, September chickens are run 
over ground that has been used for earlier 


run POSITION this season 
IS:— 

The use of feed for late chickens 
cannot he justified. 

All available feed is required for 
rearing early pullets which zvill pro- 
duce better in the autumn. 

Large quantities of wheat and flour 
have been shipped overseas for human 
consumption and the outlook for this 
season s crop is not good. 

This may result in a further reduc- 
tion of poultry feed later. 

Therefore, feed only profitable birds. 

Do not zcaste feed on unthrifty 
chickens or cull hens! 


lots, which militates against best results, the 
changeable weather has a definite bearing 
upon the health and development of the 
birds, especially if close attention is not 
given to management. 


Pagm 49S 
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One of the common causes of trouble is 
that, with the advent of a few warm days 
and evenings, there is often neglect to main- 
tain the temperature in the brooders, and 
when a frost follows upon a mild evening 
the chickens pack together for warmth, and 
as a consequence sweating occurs, which is 
the forerunner of many ailments, since it 
lowers the resistance of the chickens to 
diseases. 

In other instances, the mistake is made 
of moving the chickens from the brooders 
to unheated pens a week or so earlier than 
usual, as soon as the warmer weather com- 


Frequently chickens are well reared up 
to 6 weeks of* age, and are then ruined by 
placing them in open-fronted, adult houses 
without any method of training them to 
roost. This results in packing into corners 
and sweating, causing the chickens to be- 
come bedraggled and stunted, even if no 
mortality occurs. 

It should be realised that, with suitable 
accommodation and proper management, 
there should be little or no mortality after 
the chickens leave thf brooders at 6 weeks 
of age, and every effort should be made to 
provide satisfactory equipment and thus 



niences. Then when a cold change is ex- 
perienced they suffer unless special care is 
taken to keep them warm. Thus, the only 
safe course is to pay just as much attention 
to brooder temperatures as in the early part 
of the season, and keep the chickens in the 
brooders for the same period as the early 
ones. 

Short cuts in rearing chickens in order to 
save labour and obviate the constant work 
involved, are the sure way to losses or un- 
thrifty stock. It is essential, therefore, that 
there be no “let up'' in care of chickens 
at any time throughout the season. 

Errori Made in Second Stage of Rearing. 

Despite the advice given from time to 
time concerning the handling of chickens 
after they are transferred from the brooders, 
and the fact that very successful methods 
are demonstrated on Departmental Farms as 
well as on many commercial farms, there 
are large numbers of poultry farmers who 
have no proper facilities for accommodating 
the chickens at this stage. 


save much economic loss through the birds 
receiving a serious setback at this stage. 

Suitable types of buildings ( fitted with 
roosting ramps) are illustrated on pages 496, 
497 and 498, but a modified ramp can be 
fitted if desired to save expense. Instead 
of having two frames as shown, one only 
can be used by placing it about 6 to 8 inches 
above the floor and having a board along the 
front to prevent the chickens getting under- 
neath. 

It is usually necessary to draft the 
chickens up on to the ramp for the first 
few nights, and this should be done at dusk. 

In constructing the ramp, care should be 
taken to nail the netting onp the underside 
of each batten and fit the frame neatly 
across the end of the houses farthest from 
the door. No wide ledges should ht left 
for the chickens to crowd on to, or openings 
between the ramp and the walls in which 
the birds can become wedged. 
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It is advisable to construct small pens such 
as illustrated to accommodate 6o to 75 
chickens, rather than use large houses, un- 
less a large ramp is fitted across one end in 
the same way as shown, otherwise it is more 
difficult to induce the birds to go on it owing 
to the greater floor space available — ^and in 
any case the larger the numbers housed to- 
gether the greater is the risk of trouble from 
packingi 
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be temporarily covered to within about 12 
inches of the top, where an opening should 
be left for light and ventilation, as in the 
pens illustrated. 

When the chickens have been in the pens 
for a week or so, two main perches can be 
placed in position, running the length of 
the compartment and about 15 inches above 
the floor. When all have taken to these 



On no account should open-fronted 
houses be used for birds before they have 
learnt to roost, but if no other pens are 
available, the fronts of open houses should 


perches, the ramps can be removed and 
the chickens can be transferred to colony 
houses, which are ideal for raising pullets 
to the fully grown stage. 


Codling Moth Control- 

examination of the D.D.T. results in Table 
II shows a negligible increase in infestation 
on the light crops of the trees in blocks 3 
and 5 as compared with the very much 
heavier crops on the trees of other blocks. 
As it is usual to expect very much heavier 
infestations in light crops than in heavy 
crops when sprayed with lead arsenate 
sprays (as indicated also in this table), this 
property of D.D.T. of nreventing consider- 
able increase in infestation of light crops, 
if proved consistent, will certainly enhance 
its value very greatly as a control measure 
for codling nioth. The fact that only two 
Gnumy Smith apples of a total of twenty- 
e^ht on two trees in block 2 (Table III) 
were infested, althongh not cOtolauve, tends 


continued from page 491, 

to confirm the results obtained with the 
Jonathans. 
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CHECK THIS MENACE. 







There is no 
Fumigant 
as deadly as— 


“A REAL KILLER’* 
FOR RABBITS. 

CVAnocaS does not just suffocate the moving ^4 

rabbits in the runways> but kills the last rabbit in 
the deadends. 

The dust coats the runways and th<> gas rises, diffuses ^ 

and destroys. f 

Pump it in with a “ Buzacott ” Foot Pump Blower. I 


NO FIRE PROBLEM - NO BLOWFLY PROBLEM 

THE RABHITS ARE BURIED. ig-pg J, 

IT IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL OF ALL 
FUMIGANTS. 

•<— Destroys Foxes and Wombats — ft 

(^\ANOGi\S “ A ” Dust applied with a No. 1 ^ 

Blower is thePoultry Farmers’ best friend for killing 

Fall itocb of Cyanofos ” A ” DUST aod No. 1 BLOWERS now available. 
Write for Free Booklet — " CYANOGAS and How to Use It.** 

Buzacott- W oLSELEY Pty. Ltd. 

Phonoi MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY. 

Obtainable frmn all storekeepers throughout Australia. 


OMTUT fOM'^ 

•UiT rwc 


CONTAWtll * 
UO ^ 


SSSli CYANOCAi 
?^|!^t^COIITAINCi 


** A ” Dust applied with a No. 1 
oultry Farmers’ best friend for killing 
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During the war farmers learnt the 
value of good lubrication. Their 
trucks, tractors and general 
farm machinery just had to 
keep working-^all the timet 
And they also learnt to value 
Golden Fleece Oils and Greases 
supremely good lubricants that 
kept their equipment constantly 
the job^and 100^ efficient 


Iff 


For more than 30 years Golden Fleece Oil 
technicians have kept pace with every new 
trend and development in the field of 
lubrication. That's why today's Golden 
Fleece Oils and Greases embody all the 
finest features of the remarkable new 
lubricants produced during the war. Ask 
for Golden Fleece Oils and Greases by 
name — ^they're marketed on merit by 
H. C. Sleigh. c 


There i$ a wealth of experience behind 

aumi FLEEQE 0L$ « GREASES 

nminfliiS liwMid W ;H. C SUSIGH ~ "LMdm in Ui|>rici4inn'' 

N5.W. •r.n^; 284 6EOII6E ST„ SYDNEY 
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“FAVUS” OR WHrrE COMB DISEASE 
OF POULTRY. 


N. B. King, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Officer. 


FAVUS, or white comb, is a chronic fungous dis^ 
oase of. poultry which affects the non-feathered 
and sometimes the feathered portions of fowls. 
In. addition to fowls, turkeys, cage birds, some 
animals and man may be affected. In fowk it 
is caused by the fungus, A chorion gallinae. 
which also iiffects mice, rabbits and guinea pigs, 
which may be important links in the spread or 
perpetuation of die disease. The disease is 
relatively uncommon in commercial flodLS, but 
bas been reported in this State. 

Infection results in loss of production in laying 
stock and lorn of virility in breeding stock. 
Spread is slow and its importance is thus Kable 
io be overlooked. Birds seldom die of favus 
alone, but resistance to other infections is 
lowered. 

Favus is seen more commonly in the 
fieavier breeds of fowls, although all breeds 
are susceptible, and young birds with well 
developed combs are most likely to be 
affected. 

Symptoms. 

The first .symptom is usually the develop- 
ment of lesions on the comb and as the 
fungus spreads, white spots develop. The 
surface scales off these spots leaving areas 
wliich appear as though the comb had been 
sprinkled with flour — hence the common 
name, white comb. The wattles and 
un feathered ])ortions of the head may be 
primarily affected. As the disease pro- 
gresses, the scaly deposits become thicker, 
forming a wrinkled crust on the surface. 

When the infection spreads to the 
feathered t)ortions, feathers fall out in 
patches leaving the affected portions 
thickened, wrinkled and covered with scales 
and crusts. Feathers plucked out at this 
stage will show a whitish deposit at the 
base, which, when examined under a magni- 
fying glass has the form of whitish grey 
threads. A liiouldy odour may be detected 

Lesions also appear in the mouth and 
upper respiratory system. These take the 
form of masses of yellow cheesy deposits, 
ulcers and nodules on the walls and the 
floor of the mouth and in the throat region. 
They may extend down to the crop. 


General symptoms include depression, 
poor appetite, weakness, emaciation, 
anaemia, and sometimes jaundice. On rare 
occa.sions the favus organism causes death 
from pneumonia. 

Method of Spread. 

The fungus spreads slowly from bird to 
bird by direct contact. Scales which 
l»ecomc detached from the affected areas 
will contaminate surroundings and re-infec- 
tion can occur through cuts and abrasions 
which result from fighting or from eating 
sharp grit. There is evidence that a break 
in the skin surface is not necessary — mere 
rubbing of the two skin Jiiurfaces together 
will transmit the infection. 


Treatment 

Badly affected birds should be sacrificed. 

A treatment that is good for all affected 
areas is to apply a mixture of — 

Tincture of iodine . . . . i part. 

Glycerine . . . . . . 6 parts. 

Repeat in three days. 

Formaldehyde ointment may also be used. 
Ir is made by melting i lb. of vaseline in 



F»vut (or **Whit« Comb**). 

[A/tiT Ward Gallagher, 
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boiling water and adding i oz, commercial 
formalin to the vaseline solution. Then 
replace the cover and shake until the vaseline 
is solidified. One or two applications well 
tubbed into the lesions is usually adequate. 

A 2 per cent, solution of photographic 
hypo, repeated in three days, is effective on 
feathered portions. 


[September K 1946. 

PrevBBtioB. 

Methods of prevention include: — 
Examination of all imported birds before 
adding them to the flock ; disinfection of all 
yards and runs which have housed affected 
birds, using cresol disinfectants, 5 per cent, 
solution; and control of the numbers of 
mice on infested premises — as they are a 
means of spread. 


Dairy Herd Improvement 

Commenting on some of his observations during 
his recent visit to New. Zealand, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Mr. Graham, described the work 
being done in connection with the artificial insemi- 
nation of stock : 

“At the Ruakura Animal Research Station a 
tremendous amount of research work is being 
carried out into very many matters affecting the 
stock-raising industries. In the artificial insemina- 
tion section the station uses ten of the fifteen 
leading proven Jersey sires of New Zealand, aged 
from 7 to 10 years. The daughters of these sires 
have proved by test that they are capable of 
producing very high quantities of butter-fat. 

As in New South Wales, artificial insemination 
is used as a means of improving the dairying 
industry by the use of these proven sires over a 
wide area, but the difficulty confronting them at 
present is to provide sufficient sires. In an 


Methods in New Zealand. 

endeavour to overcome this, the sires on the station 
have been mated by artificial means with pedi- 
gree cows of tested high producing capacity. The 
bulls from these matings have been mated with 
other high producing pedigree cows, and these 
young bulls are now leased to co-operating 
farmers for three years, during which time their 
progeny will be tested. Should the daughters of 
these young bulls prove satisfactory in regard to 
production of butter-fat, then the bulls will also 
he included with the other proven sires at the 
station in the artificial insemination programme. 

“A matter of interest in regard to insemination 
is that every head of cattle on the Farm under 
the age of four years was bred by artificial 
methods. Sixty heifers who were themselves the 
product of ar^fficial insemination wull calve this 
year, and in ad(lK’'n very many of the sheep on 
the station were also produced by artificial 
methods.” 


Beekeeping Hints— 

and introduce her to the new colony by 
means of the so called 'matchbox method.' 
[Presumably a safety match box is used.] 

''Prepare the colony to which the queen is 
to be introduced, and then, having left the 
colony queenless for at least twelve hours, 
place the matchbox with its lid slightly 
open (just sufficiently open for the bees in- 
side the matchbox to communicate with 
the bees in the colony, but not wide enough 
for the b^es from the colony to enter the 


ontinued from page 494. 

matchbox or for the queen to get out), over 
the open feedhole of the hive. Twelve 
hours after, slide the lid of the matchbox 
half-way open so that the queen can walk 
straight into the colony. There is no need, 
indeed it is undesirable, to supply the bees 
or the queen in the matchbox with any 
food. The bees in the colony will feed the 
queen and any bees present with her through 
the small opening in the top of the match- 
box. They thus get to know and accept 
the new queen." 


Windbreaks are of substantial value in the con- 
servation of soil moisture. In the immediate lee 
of a windbreak evaporation is reduced by as much 
as 60 pCT cent. The protective zone of a break 
varies with local conditions, but, generally speak- 
ingt it shelters an area equal in width to six to 
fifteeirl times the height of the trees. A narrow 

Aw ^ 


strip is also protected o nthe windward side. I« 
the protected zone the average reduction in evapo- 
ration falls round about 30 per cent, the moisture 
retained in the soil being available for crop tieeds» 
The actual result of a breakwind in redudiig 
evaporation is therefore equivalent to a fairly large 
increase in rainfall. 
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C Ways a 

Top Quality Milk Yield 


ISH-FH 


I Give your herd full protection against 
mastitis infection. Sterilise all your dairy 
equipment with LC*L Sodium Hypochlorite — 
the recognised preventative treatment for 
mastitis. 

2 Watch for early infection symptoms — Test 
regularly with the strip cup. Isolate all 
infected cows. 

3 Strip by machine and sterilise teat cups with 
I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite before milking 
each cow. Handle your herd quietly — follow 
a fixed routine of rapid milking. 

4 Use plenty of warm soap water — wash 
udders and dip teats in I.C.I. Sodium 
Hypochlorite solution. I.C.l. Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite instantly kills the mastitis bacteria. 

5 Keep sheds and milking yards well washed 
and drained. Follow the advice of your 
Agricultural Department. 



SODIUM ©HTPOCHLOBITE 

Enquire ai your local butter factory or usual supplier. 


[JjU PROTECTION 

Irffi 

WEMtCE 



mmoms 

Registered Trade Mark 


Registered 

SuppIlM available from 


Y our best insurance against worm infestation 
in your flocks is PHENOVIS — the effective 
gastro- intestinal worm remedy. PHENOVIS is 
deadly against large stomach, small intestine or 
black scour, and other gastro-intestinal worms 
in sheep and domestic animals. 

PHENOVIS is based on phenothiazine — the 
only known effective treatment for nodule 
worm. PHENOVIS powder is economical to use 
— its very effectiveness reduces the need for 
repeated drenchings. 

Swiftly, PHENOVIS ends flock losses from worm 
infestation. 

Full directions for use are shown on the label 
on the container. 

Available in 

1 lb. Tins — 7/-; 7 lb. Bags — 6/8 per pound. 

Freight and postage extra. 


N.S.W. OhtflbMtort — WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD., GRAZCOS LTD. 


AN 


i .€. I . 


A N I M A L 


REMEDY 
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FOR REARING 
CALVES 
WITHOUT 
WHOLE MILK 


Analytii 


Contains Wheat Pollardi Maize Oil Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, Powdered Milk, 

Mutton Bird Oil, etc. 

Analysis: — Protein . • . • • • 20.23% (Whole milk 

Fat . • 13.13% contains 28.1 

Fibre 5.75% Protein) 

Directions: — For calves in poor condition and showing tendency to Scour cMnmence feeding by adding 
one teaspoonful ** VETAMAC ** Calf Food to each feed of skim milk and stir in thorou^ly. After 
several days, gradually increase quantity so that within about ten days the full amount of two table- 
spoonsful per feed is being given. Healthy Calves may be given the full quantity at commencement. 
If Skim Milk not available, give three to four tablespoonsful as a gruel mixed with about ^ pt. boiling water. 
No new Milk required, but if new milk is used, this should be diluted with an equal quantity of water 
(at blood heat) and two tablespoonsful ** VETAMAC ** Calf Food added. 

50-lb. Bags — Price 22/-, 

Obtainable from all Storekeepers or direct from 

Stock Service Department^ 

A. H. McDonald & company. 

Brueliu .11 Statn. 116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. 



QUIBELtS 

SHEEP DIPS ^ 

ARSENICAL POWDER. 


TAKE 

NO RISKS! 

Careful consideration in the 
selection of the Sheep Dip 1$ 
of great importance. 

For more than 80 years Quibeli’s 
Dips have rendered effective 
service to Woolgrowers. 

The ever increasing popularity of 
Quibeli*s Dips is the most 
eloquent testimony that can be 
put forward for any preparation. 

NON-ARSENICAL LIQUID. 



KEROL — The Guaranteed Disinfectant 

(Made by the Manufacturers of Quibell’s Dips.) 


DALGETY & COMPANY LIMITED 

ONC. m ENOIAND) 

It Bent Street, Sydney. Sole Agents tor Australia and N.Z. 
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FEEDS and FEEDING NOTES, 


Contributed by 

The Divieion of Animal Induetry. 

Pasture Improvement and Disease Prevention. 


PRODUCERS interested in the improvement of 
returns from stock raising are paying increasing 
attention to pasture improvement and the 
greater use of fodder crops. However, both 
these practices tend towards higher ^sease 
incidence. The greater the improvement in 
carrying capacity, the greater the attention 
which must be given to disease control. 

Bloat in cattle, entero toxaemia in lambs 
and hypocalcaemia and pregnancy toxaemia 
in ewes ( pregnacy toxaemia caused through 
over- fatness ), are all increased by pasture 
improvement and increased use of fodder 
crops. Control of these diseases is largely 
a matter of pnn iding c(»arse feed to balance 
the lush feed. 

Watch the stock which have both lush 
grazing and coarse natural pasture or hay 
or straw available to them. They will not 
concentrate on one feed to the exclusion 
of the other, but will eat both types of 
feed. One has only to see the way stock 
on lush pastures or fodder crops will rush 
coarse, dry feed such as hay, to realise their 
appetite for such feed. 

In practice, bloat of cattle on improved 
pastures containing a high proportion of 
clover or of lucerne ; hypocalcaemia in ewes 
on grazing crops such as wheat and oats ; 
and entero toxaemia in lambs on lush feeds 
and pregnancy toxaemia in over- fat ewes, 
can usually be prevented, to a large degree, 
by giving the stock coarse feed such as 
cereal hay, straw or chaff to balance the 
lush grazing. 

Coarse roughaac to balance lush grazing 
pays! 


Growth kates of Chickens. 

Some Common Fallades. 

A BELIEF common among some poultry- 
farmers is that when chickens are grown at 
their maximum growth rates they arc 


“forced.’’ The actual detrimental effect of 
this “forcing” has never, to the writer’s 
knowledge, been very clearly defined, but 
the fear of “forcing” is nevertheless quite 
widespread. 

Whilst there is plenty of evidence that 
moderately slow growth, due to insufficient 
protein, in the feed or insufficient feed, is 
not harmful to tlie birds, as they eventually 
reach the same weight as birds grown 
(juickly, there is also plenty of evidence that 
growing stock at their maximum growth 
rates is not harmful. Fast growth means a 
shorter time before the birds are productive 
and less feed to produce a grown bird. 

^Torcing’^ with Wheatmeal. 

Related to this belief about “forcing” is 
another- -that meatmeal is harmful for 
chickens. Experiments at the Poultry Ex- 
periment Farm, Seven Hills, where excellent 
chickens are raised on rations containing 
sometimes to per cent, or even more of 
meatmeal, should dispel this fear. Meatmeal 
is an excelletit source of protein, minerals — 
8 per cent, or more in a ration does away 
with any necessity to feed bone meal, shell- 
grit or ground limestone to growing chickens 
— and vitamins. 

Recent instances of chickens brought to 
tlie Glenfield Veterinary Research Station 
because of various diseases have indicated 
that many ]H)ultrymen are not fully aware 
of how fast chickens can be grown on a 
satisfactory ration. At the Research Station, 
chickens of known ages, and fed rations 
for maximum growth, have been compared 
with chickens of similar age considered by 
their owners to be quite well grown for their 
age — ^to the great suq^rise of the owners. 

Well-grown White Leghorn chickens at, 
say, four weeks should weigh between y and 
iS ounces each. Birds on rations that are 
unsatisfactory because of insufficient pro- 
tein, minerals, vitamins or actual quantity 
(Continued on page 504 .) 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


TBb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellos^ 
free in accordance wi^ the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general camp^gn a;(ainst this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, re^stered stud herds, or those containing a 

R derance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst EMeriment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, Cf. M., “Fairmien,*’ Camden. 

Campbell, D., Hillangxove," Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., ** Condalarra," Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., LuRwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., Glengar,** Capertee. 

Poley, J. B.. Gundurimba Road., Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (and). Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Government A^cultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris. K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


tiurbtone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Inoee. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, C. C., “ Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley. G. F., " Camelot,** Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road. Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Expecimen Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfml. 

White, A. N Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

WilUams, G. 'R. B., ** Gwandalan,** Grenfell 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


A.G.H. (114 Australia). 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Catlan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rorelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Bovs. Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 


Higgins, J. P., ** Koranga,** Camden. 

Lidoombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital. Hawkesbury River, 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

Tkb following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Ragfatarad Stud Harde. 

Armstroim, K. A., “ Heathfield,*’ Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Bxpeinnent Farm (Aycihires) 

Dmartment of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixso^rc.. •• ElwaUn ” Castle Hill (Jerseys) ... 
Paifbalrn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Parrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 
(A.I.S.) ... ... Z ... ... ...' 

Fontar, N. L., AbingtoUj^Armtdale (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Hann, O., Bomwah,** Barrington (Jerseys) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) ... 

Hlaks Bros., Meryla," Culeairn 

Hill. S. Pritchard, Bowling Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 

Hunatone Agricultural Higu School, Gtenfield (Ayrshires}| 

KiUeo, B. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

UcSMsbtm, H., Taxcutta (Red Poll) 

MeSwaeney, W. J., *'The Rivers,** Canowindra (Beefj 

ShorthoTBs) 

Martiii Brot. '* Narooma," Utana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Khvua Stud Farm Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 
Miaw Bagland Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
Pmi lUm Land ft kUneral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short 

Igmia) ... 

Bapar, F. Calool, Culeairn 

BHarkih Weifara Farm. Yanco 

tti A, W., ICUong,*’ Young (Aberdaeo- Angus) 


Number 
in herd. 


li 

55 

54 

22 

173 

ity 

45 
96 
65 
96 
53 

JOI 

46 

xoa 

fio 

*35 

474 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Simp 


F. S., ** Gunnawarra," Gulargambone (Beefl 


Trangie Experiment Fann, Trangie (Aberdeen- Angus) I 
rm, Wagga (Jt 


mpson, F. S 
Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 
Trangie Experiment ' 

Wagga Experiment Ft 
Walker, Jas. R., ** Stratbdoon,** Wolaeley Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Abeideen- 

WUtSSIw, L. ‘a., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Beef Short- 
horns) 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Young, A., “ Kocklynne,*' Cudal (Polled Beef Short- 
horns) 

Hards Othar than Raglatarad Stud Harde. 

A.G.H. (1x4th Australia) 

Callan Park Mental Hoapltal 

D^Mur^ent of Education— Farm Home for Boys,{ 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ^ 

N* L. Forster and Sont, '* Atdixgton,** Armldale 

Moriiset MenUI Hoapltal 

New England University College .Armldale 

^Orange Mental Hospital ... 

Peat ft Milson Islands Mental Hoapltal 

Ro^^Frmca Alfred Hospital, Campatdown ** YaraUa " 

Rydalmere Mental Hospitai, Rydalmera* !!! !.'! 

Salway, A. E., Cobaifo | 


*30 

1 x8 

X55 

25 

37 

252 

79 

xxo 

27 

66 

45 

37 

42 

6a 

66 

so 

fix 

«5 

94 


lUIB 


Max Hbkby, Chisf of Division of A.iiiiiuil 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

1 Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Regiatered Stud Herda. 

K. R. Armstrong, “ Hcathfield,” Borowa ... 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

H. F. Bradley, ** Nardoo," Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

L. W. Campbell, ** Dunmallard,*’ Fern HiU 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

E. J. c^ttell, '* Kapunda,'* Rob Roy, In- 

verell (Jerseys) 

£. CheSwidden, ** Austral Park,*' Berry 

Ch^sti^ Lros., Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Minto 

B. N. Coote, Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshircs) 

Department of Education, Yanco AgricuF 

tural High School (Jerseys) 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan. Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

C. P. Fairbairn, Woomargama 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemiogafa (A.I.S.) 

N. L. Forster, Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

A. D. Prater, King's Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

W, G. A. & F. J. Frendensteiii. ** Chippen- 
dale,** Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (A.I.S. and Aber- 
deen -Angus) 

Hawkeabury Agricultural College, Richmond 

aetseys) 

Huriatone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Aynhirea) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ** Kahlua,*' Coolac, 
(Aberdeen-Ang us) 

E. L. KUlen, *^Pine Park," Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) i 

G. Knight. Tannabah, Coonabarrabran 
Udcoinbe State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 

Umond Broa., Moxiaaet (Ayrahires) 

MoGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jeraeya) 

W, W. Martm, "Narooma,** Urana Road, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond i 

(Jeiaeyt) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 
(Jersey!) 

G. H, Newnan, " Bunnigalore," Belanglo 

PcU^lwLand and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

W. R. Raper, Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

D. B. Rdd, ** EvancWe,** Sutton Forest 

(Ab^een-Angut) 

RIvciina Welfare Farm, Yanoo (Jeraeya) ... 
A. W. Scott, “Milong," Yoimg (Aberdcen- 
Ango^ 

F. S. Shnpton ** Gunnawarra," Gulaigam- 

bone (tef Short^ma) 

Timngic wperimmiRraiin, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Aagufl 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jeraeya) 

Wellaga Lake Aboriginal SUtion 

H. P. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angua) 

WollongDar Bxpariment Farm (Guernaeys) ... 
A. Young, ** Dayleaford," Cudal (Beef Short- 
faoma) 

23 

a 8 

129 

40 

39 

121 

j 88 

! 

! 83 

i 

! 64 

1 

1 173 

i 

1 44 

! 167 
! .07 

1 

i 

! 249 
! 119 

1 ,, 

i 257 

i 

261 

60 

XIX 

64 1 

x6o 

1 X 20 

46 

38 

XIO 

86 

fix 

X30 

X14 

i 67 

*55 

^9 

300 

XXO 

*3 

iS/12/46, 
12/10/46. 
j 16/10/46. 

X3/4/47. 

21/7/47. 

1 30/6/47. 

I 14/1/47. 

! 11/9/46. 

I 

1 23/7/47. 

I 5/7/47. 

! 1/3/47. 

, 5/3/47. 

' 17/3/48. 

1 a/s/48. 

28 / 8 / 47 . 

: 24/5/48. 

! 1 1/4/47. 

t 

1 15/1/47. 

; 30/7/46- 

19/3/47- 

ax/7/46. 

30/11/47. 

25/9/46. 

30/X1/46, 

J'/X- 

32/2/47. 

11/7/46- 

8/10/47. 

18/3/47. 

2/12/46. 

X6/XO/46. 

xa/a/47. 

11/6/46. 

X9/II/47. 

11/3/47. 1 
x/a/47. 
29/4/47. 

20/4/47. 

16/3/47. 

*5/2/47. 

1 Hards Other than Ragistarad Stud 
j Hards, 

1x4 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Aboriginal Station, Brewarrina 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong... 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookfield Afiorestation Camp, Mannus ... 
N. Cameron, Montrose, Armidale (Late New 

England Girls School) 

A. N. De Fraine, Reservoir Hill. Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molorg 

N. L. Forster and Sons.‘'Abington," Armidale 
F. J. Foy, The Valley Farm, Megalong 

Valley 

W. J. Frizelle, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Goulbum District Hospital 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn 

W, S, Grant, “ Monkittee/’ Braid wood 

A. Hannaford, Braid wood 

F. C. Harnombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 

Road, Inverell 

1 F. W. Hunt, Spencers Gully 

I Koyong School, Moss Vale 

; J. H. Lott, ** Bellevue,’’ Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Glades ville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, MorissetMentalHospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

J. 0. McGufficke, " Lovely Bank," Rob Roy, 
Inverell 

R. G. P. McLane, Ibis Valley, Swanbrook 

S. W. Morris, " Dunreatb," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

J. A. Murray, "The Willows," Keiraville... 
New England University College, Armidale... 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

G. T. Reid, " Narrengullen ** Yass 

C. E. D. Richardson, Kayuga Road, Mus- 

wejlbrook 

V. J. Rolfe, " Mount View,** Inverell 

St. Ignatius* College, Riverview 

St. John*s College, Armidale | 

St. Joseph’s Orphange, Kendall Grange 

Lake Macqaar}e 

St. Michaers Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St Vincent’s Boys* Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

W. J. Stephenson. " IHl! View," Fig Tree ... 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

I School, Most Vale 

J. M. Turnbull, " Pastime," Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 

Road, Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 

Muswellbrook 

A. B. Weidman, No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Rd., 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham HiUs 

A. G. Wilson, ** Blytheswood," Exeter 

C. Wilton, Bligh Street, MnsweUbxook 

Youth Welfare Aaaociatlon of Australia ... 

70 

14 

19 

xoo 

53 ; 

107 ' 

33 

21 

37 

31 

115 

25 ! 
6’ 

25 

134 

5 

7 

23 

10 

53 

27 

2 

41 

43 

20 

79 

63 

57 

33 

24 

51 

31 

19 

63 

125 

*5 

167 

78 

x 8 

24 

XX 

9 

40 

xo 

33 

13 

33 

48 

85 

68 

3 « 

57 

U 

54 
14a 

6/6/46. 

20/5/46. 

29/2/46. 

^0/9/47* 

i 8 / 7 / 47 . 

12/7/47 

ao/2/47. 

8/6/47- 

26/2/47. 

22/8/46. 

29/1/47. 

9/7/47. 

24/5/48. 

18/ 1 ^ 47 . 
16/8/47. 
6/11/46. 
27/6/47. 
39/4/47. 
1 / 3 / 47 * 

10/4/47. 

16/3/47. 

4/4/47. 

15/4/46. 

8/3/47. 

36/7/47. 

30/X0/46. 

23/6/47. 

23/5/47. 

■m 

‘S',& 

3/7/47. 

9 / 2 / 47 * 

7/7/47. 

20/2/47. 

11/6/47. 

9/7/^. 

30/11/47. 

1/2/47. 

18/12/47. 

20/3/47. 

3/9/46. 

6/9/46. 

2f 11/46. 

10/6/47. 

23/4/47. 

12/5/46. 

1 19/3/46. 
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Tubercle-free Herds~to«<jni«!rf. 

Tuberde-liree Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept thereiii 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

MiiiX Hbnry, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


influence of Feeding on Worm Infestation in Pigs. 


Pigs that are kept in good condition by adequate 
feeding of a lialanced diet, rich in minerals, will 
have tlieir natural disease resistance at a maxi- 
nium, and will more readily throw off infestations 
with internal parasites. Once a young growing 
pig is checked by faulty feeding or management, 
the way is paved for any worm infestation to 
complete the upset of the animal’s health and 
produce serious disease symptoms. 

Development of internal parasites in pigs is 
always favoured by wet, muddy unhygienic con- 
ditions. Pigs should not, therefore, be allowed 
access to streams, mud wallows and bogs, but 
should be kept in dry yards, provided where neces- 


sary with concrete wallows so arranged that 
cleansing is an easy routine duty. 

Overcrowding of pigs on pasture or crop pad- 
docks should be rigidly avoided, as the larger 
number of animals per unit areas the heavier will 
l)e the worm infestation, and the more rapidly will 
the parasites spread. 

Full information on the feeding of pigs is given 
in a 28-page departmental pamphlet entitled ‘‘Feed- 
ing Pigs for Profit.” It is obtainable free on 
application to the Division of Information and 
Extension Services. Department of Agriculture, 
Box s 6 a , G.RO., Sydney. 


Stage at Whidi to 

There is some difference of opinion even among 
e^erienced growers of broom millet as to the 
right stage for cutting the brush. Many growers 
<lo not harvest until the seed is mature, largely 
because there is some value in the seed, but the 
quality of the brush suffers and the yield is 
lighter. 

At the soft dough stage of the grain the fibre 
is fully developed and still has a tinge of green 
colour. This is the best time to commence har- 
vesting. At this stage the inner fibre at the base 
of the brush has the same rigidity and colour as 
the outside of the brush, and the head is well 
out of the sheath. In a crop that has been allowed 
to become too mature a brown staining of the 
tip of the brush appears and red stain, particularly 


Dit fooimi Millet. 

if ajphids are present, causes deterioration in 
quality. 

In the United States the brush is harvested in 
the milk stage, hackled immediately and placed 
in racks to cure. This results in a uniformly 
green colour brush of excellent appearance and 
quality, while the full weight of the crop is 
secured. The objectionable dust experienced in 
hackling millet which is almost mature, or has 
been kept some time before hackling, is avoided 
by this method. Harvesting at this stage re- 
sults in a green coloured broom which is favoured 
by the American housewife, but would need 
popularising in this country, where the straw 
coloured broom is favoured. — W. D. Kerle, 
Special Agricultural Instructor. 


Feeding Notes — continued from page 501. 


of feed, may be as light as 3 or 4 ounces 
at this age. If protein deficiency is the only 
cause of the slow growth, the birds may still 
appear quite healthy, but if the slow growth 
is due to mineral or vitamin deficiency, sick- 
ness and losses are often the final result. 

In short, many poultrymen would be ad- 
vised to give greater attention , to the com- 

904 


position of their chicken rations and the 
growth rates of their chickfns, and aban- 
don the idea, if they still hold them, that 
fast growth and use of meatmeal are 
detrimental to chickens. 

Rations for chickens were discussed in 
the March, 1946, issue of the Gazette. 
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Sditorial . . , 


Grain Sorghums to the Rescue. 

SINCE the Minister for Agricokure (Hon. E« H. 
Crahaniy M.LA.) made an appeal early in 
September for the sowing of a record acreage 
of grain sorghums, nsefnl rain has fallen over 
much of the parch^ area, particnlarly in north- 
ern and north-western wheat areas. Those 
rains dioald prove timely for final preparation 
of paddocks for soaring of grain sor^nm in 
districts like InvereU, Tamworth, Glen Innes and 
other areas of normal summer rainfall. 

Wheat growers in the northern half of the 
State faced a very lean year. With practkaiiy 
no rain for several months, comparatively little 
wheat was sown. What was sown gave little 
promise, and, even wiA recent rains, northern 
growers who get badt their seed will be for- 
tunate. To diem, and to those who did not 
sow at aD, grain sorghum ofers a second shot 
at marntmimimlmy fanu incomo somowhat near 
normal level. 

Per acre financial return from grain sor- 
ghum compares favourably with wh^t. In 
addition, if growers heed the Minister's 


appeal for a record sowing of grain 
sorghum, the adverse effect of a small wheat 
harvest on the stock feed position will be 
largely offset. 

Grain sorghum has a high feeding value, 
and is exceptionally tolerant of dry condi- 
tions. Wheatland Milo, Kalo and Hegari 
are the be^st varieties. The former is per- 
haps the highest yielding grain sorghum 
suitable for harvesting with the wheat 
header. Hegari (white grain) and Kalo are 
also good yielders, and their semi-sweet 
stalks are very good stock feed after the 
grain is harvested. 

Best months in which to sow are October 
and November. Sowing can be carried out 
with the combine or maize drill. Seeding 
cost is only about 3s. as only 4 or 5 lb Milo 
and 7 or 8 lb. Kalo or Hegari per acre is 
required. 

Last season's grain sorghum harvest was 
light, and although this might make seed 
more difficult than usual to obtain, it should 
alsa ensure a ready and profitable market 
for next harvest, for which the Common- 
wealth Government has guaranteed a floor 
price of 3s. yd. per bushel. 
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Soitie idea of the hi^ yielding capability 
of gtain sorghum under fhe most favourable 
conditions .is supplied by results of tests 
carried out last year under irrigation at 
X^eeton Experiment Farm. There, yields of 
100 bushels per acre were obtained. Yields 
of 40 bushels per acre can be expected on 


{October 1 „ 1946 . 

non-irrigated wheat land, particularly in the 
north-west, under which conditions grain 
.sorghum should still prove a very profitable 
crop and one which should enable many 
wheat farmers to effect recovery from the 
adverse effects of recent drought conditions. 


Seed Wheat Supplies for 1947 Sowing. 


The Minister for Agricwlture (Hon. E. H. 
Graliam, M.L.A.) has amiounced that officers of 
his Department are co-operating with the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board in the emergency supply of 
seed wheat for planting next season. 

An estimate had been prepared of the probable 
seed wheat requirements for next year, following 
upon a detailed review of the wheat crop pros- 
pects within all portions of New South Wales 
said the Minister, and steps had been taken to 
hold bagged wheat it suitable stacking sites 
throughout the wheat districts, from which farm- 
ers would be able to take delivery of their seed 
requirements. 

In the selection of stacking sites, special con- 
sideration had been given to the need for supply- 
ing seed grown within the respective districts, 
delivery from stack direct to the farmer’s own 
I(»rric‘s, and, as far as pos.siblc to snnplvin</ .s^vd 


of varieties desired by farmers. The stacking 
sites had also been decided upon with a view to 
enabling farmers to be present during selection of 
their seed wheat. 

Agricultural Instructors of the Department of 
Agriculture would co-operate with agents of the 
Wheat Board in the selection of seed wheat of 
.specified varieties from the wheat stacks. 

Generally speaking, said Mr. Graham, ther^- 
wcrc ample supplies, conveniently distributetf 
throughout the wheat growing districts, and it 
was not expected there would be any difficulty 
in distributing .seed of the desired varieties. 

Details concerning method of application and 
payment, and the supply and distribution of the- 
seed, would be decided upon at an early date an(fi 
farmers would be fully advised of the procedure 
to be adopted to ensure .smooth anci satisfactory* 
working of the .scheme. 


Control of Grasshoppers. 


Use of Sawdust in Poison Bran Bait. 


A MIXTURE of sawdust and bran, now advocated 
by the Entomological Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture in the make up of poison bait for 
control of grasshoppers in place of an all-bran 
bait, has not previou.sly been used in New South 
Wales in campaigns against the pest. Experi- 
ments were, however, carried out in 1937 with 
mixtures of equal parts of bran and sawdust at 
Young and Gunnedah, and these were found to \k 
practically as efficient as bran alone. On the 
other hand, when bran was omitted and sawdust 
molasses and arsenite of soda used, very little kill 
was obtained. 


During my investigations in the United States 
in 1939, I found that sawdu.st was used exten- 
sively with bran, although the bran commonly 
known there as mill run bran or shorts was very 
different from the bran used here. It contained a 
considerable proportion of pollard or flour-like 
material in which flakes of bran could be seen. 
This pollard-like material formed a coating over 
the particles of sawdust which the grasshoppers 
ate. 


The proportion of sawdust in the mixture varied 
in different places, but the mixture most com- 
thioitly used was three times the bulk of sawdust 
to or 3 bushels of sawdust to i bushel of 



■iV. 


When this mixture is moistened with the rc~ 
quired amount of arsenite of soda solution the- 
fine bran or pollard-like material is said to form a. 
poisoned paste which coats the particles of saw- 
dust. The grasshoppers gnaw and chew the saw- 
dust to obtain the coating and are killed by it.. 
The sawdust is not eaten after the coating and 
moisture arc removed. Old weathered sawdust^ 
preferably of a coarse, granular type, should be- 
used. 

In view of the shortage of bran, the use of the 
sawdust mixture should be tried wherever sawdust 
is available, and it is suggested that equal volumes,, 
not equal weights, of sawdust and bran be 
used. The chief difficulty, if sawdust is used 
generally, will be that it will liave to be trans- 
ported a considerable distance in some cases. It 
would also have to be sieved to remove chips or 
other rubbish, and bagged. 

Directions for mixing poison bait are given in* 
an illustrated departmental pamphlet entitled “The 
Australian Plague IxKust'^ (Insfect Pest Leaflet 
No. 30), which discusses the whole problem of 
grasshopper control. The namphlet is obtainable 
free on application to the Division of Informatiom 
and Extension Services, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney. 

— T. McCarthy, Chief Entomologist. 
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THE SlGNmCANCE TO THE FARMER 


OF 

HIGHER QUAimr WHEAT. 


A Panel Discussion at the 
Agricultural Bureau 
State Conference. 

• 


By Messrs. 



J. R. Fisher, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., Cereal Chemist ; 

L. Jones, Miller; and 

L. A. Judge, Member of the Executive, New South Wales Bread 
Manufacturers' Association. 


IT is quite comnion knowledge that the major portion of wheat produced is ultimately 
consumed as hcead, but the full significance of the inter-dependence of the wheatgrowing, 
milling >uid baking industries b seldom fdfy appreciated. Whilst each industry has its 
own particular problems, several are common to all three, and of Hiese the most important 
b the means by which high-quality bread can be produced. 

The price received by the fanner for hb wheat b influenced to a very large extent 
by the quality of the grain, and only if quality b improved significantly can increased 
prices be expected on the world^s markets. 

To show the inter-relationship of the three allied industries — wheatgrowing, milbng 
and baking*— a lecture in the form of a panel dbcussion was defivered before the Wheat 
Industry Session of the Agricukural Bureau State Conference held at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural Colkge on 16 th July. 


The following is a report of this dis* 
cussion : — 

MR. FISHER : Without giving the po.sition 
full consideration, farmers often assume 
that their only interest in growing wheat 
in Australia •is the return in bushels per 
acre of their crop, because under the f.a.q. 
system, all growers receive the same price 
per bushel The latter part of this state- 
ment is quite true, but it is false to assume 
thfit the grower would not receive a greater 


price per busliel if the general quality of 
Australian, or even New South Wales, 
wheat were increased significantly. 

Wheat is Bought on a Price-Quality Basis, 

It has been said that Australian wheat 
sells on a price basis; that is. that unless 
the price is sufficiently low, there is no 
demand for our grain. This is only partly 
true, however, as millers always purchase 
wheat on a price-quality basis ; that is, for 
a given price, the miller must receive wheat 
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of a certain mmimunt quality standard, and 
it is only on accouaf'-ot the general quality 
of our wheat that a higher price is not re- 
ceived. 

Under normal world trading conditions 
the farmer receives a world parity price for 
his grain, whether it is consurned in Aus- 
tralia or exported overseas ; so it is obvious 
that if the world parity price of Australian 
wheat can be increased, the farmer is the 
first to receive direct benefit. 

This price-quality basis will be more fully 
realised if we consider how the position in 
England, for example, compares with that 
in Australia, and I will ask Mr. Jones to 
make this comparison for us. 

MR. JONES: In normal times England 
imports the greater percentage of her wheat, 
and therefore draws on supplies from the 
various exporting countries. Wheat grows 
in every country' in the world, excepting 
Thailand — even at an altitude of 16,000 feet 
in Tibet. Every month in the year wheat 
is harve.sted somewhere in the world. Of 
course, not all countries export. Canada, 
U.S.A., Argentina, India and Australia are 
the principal exjwrting countries. Russia 
used to send quite big shipments away ; the 
Danubian basin also has supplied regular 
parcels. So England is in a position to 
obtain the wheats her trade demands. 

The diverse characteristics of these wheats 
influence the resultant flour and thus the 
bread. How about the bread over there, 
Mr. Judge, can you tell us something about 
that? 

Hie Qnaiitjr of EagUdi Ikead. 

MR. JUDGE; In England, bread is more 
highly regarded as a staple item of diet than 
in Austi^ia, and even under the Bread 
Rationing Plan, the allowance is 9 ounces 
per person per day, whereas the average 
daily consumption here in Australia, or in 
New South Wales at any rate, is only 4 to 
6 ounces per person. 

This considerable difference may be due 
to the fact that bread in England is con- 
attered to be of higher quality than Aus- 
tndian bread. 

Aasumiag this to be so, can you account 
;f<» this all^d higfiet quality, Mr. Fisher? 
MR., FISHER: This was partly explained 
j^Mr^ Jt^ that England 

to o^n th^ wheat that 
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III general we may say that the quality of 
flour is dependent on. the quality of the 
wheat from which the flour is milled. For 
example, the protein content of the flour* 
or the gluten content if you prefer that 
term, bears a close relationship to the pro- 
tein content of the wheat gristed by the 
miller. If a miller starts with grain that 
contains an inadequate amount of protein* 
he cannot possibly manufacture a flour of 
satisfactory protein or gluten content. 

The same is true in respect of gluten 
quality, that is* the gluten quality of flour 
is dependent on the quality or ‘‘strengtlv* 
of the wheat gristed. Gluten quality may 
be improved or modified slightly during the 
different processes in the mill, but it cannot 
be improved to such an extent as to make 
strong flour from weak wheat. 

Mr. Jones, can you tell us something of 
the qualities of Australian wheat that appeals, 
to the English miller ? 

Anttralian Wheat on the English Market 

MR. JONES: Australian wheats are fav- 
oured on the overseas markets principally 
for: (i) their low moisture content — the 
grain carries and stores well ; (2) freedom 
of milling ( the miller is> greatly appreciative 
of this point )*7~the grain mills easily 
and freely, /.r,. the inside of the berry 
.separates from the branny portion nicely 
and .a high extraction of flour of good blof>m 
and liveliness is obtained. Flour from Aus- 
tralian wheat is used extensively for self- 
raising flour and Irish .soda bread. 

Australian wheat is w also favoured on 
account of its white bran. Can you tell us 
why this should be so, Mr. Fisher? 

MR. FLSHER: Farmers and others who 
feed mill offds, that is, bran and pollard, to 
stock in England, have contended for a 
long time that stock do better on offala 
from white wheats than on offals from red 
wheats. It must be remembered, of course, 
that hand feeding is much more extensive 
in England and on the Continent than in 
Australia. Recent research, however, baB 
shown that this practical ob^rvation has 
scientific facts as a basis* The red wheats 
have been found to contain a hk^er percen- 
tage of phytic acid than the wmte wIhb^, 
and phytic acid is capable of rendering 
citim insoluble, so it 
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to the animal. These are not really major 
items, of course, but they are nevertheless 
points in favour of white wheats. 

The Significaiice of 

Mr. Judge, as a practical baker, would 
you tell us something of the significance of 
bloom, as mentioned by Mr. Jones? 

MR. JUDGE : Yes, it is a fact that Aus- 
tralian wheat and flour have gained some 
repute in England for producing bread with 
a high quality, pleasing bloom. The term 
bloom, however, is often used rather loosely 
to apply to both the sheen of the crumb and 
also to the crust colour of the loaf, \\1ieii 
Au.stralian flours are referred to as produc- 
ing bread with an attractive bloom, tlio term 
is used in reference to sheen; this refers 
to the whiteness and brightness of the 
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A Comparisoii of Floor Used in Engiand 
and in Aostralia. 

Mr. Jones, Can you account for the dif- 
ference between flour used by bakers in 
Australia and that used in England? 

MR. JONES: As I mentioned earlier, 
England blends the wheats of the world. 
Australian wheats are regarded as being 
slightly below “filler'' standard on oversea 
markets — a “filler ' wheat is one that will 
make a satisfactory loaf on its own, but 
will not carry a weaker wheat. There is 
considerable variation in Australian wheat, 
mainly due to seasonal conditions, and, at 
times, it does reach English “filler” stan- 
dards, although as a rule this is only 
achieved for odd shipments. Generally 
.speaking, Australian wheat is criticised for 
its rather low gluten quantity and quality. 
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Typcf of Lotvcf Produced from — 




1. Flour milled from hitfh quality wKeaM. 

2 . nour milled from P.A.Q. wheat, plua a amall peroeotaire of high qualify wheat. 

3. Flour milled from relatively low quality wheat, of which a large proportion waa Beneubhtn. 


crumb, which may be due to the inherent 
whiteness of the wheat or to the nature of 
the gluten. 

Crust colour is influenced very largely by 
the amount of residual sugar in the dough 
when the loaf goes to the oven ; this rpidtial 
sugar is really a function of the diastatic 
activity of the*flour. Diastatic activity of 
Australian flour, however, is generally 
rather low, and for this reason a small per- 
centage of flour from malted wheat is now 
«^ded almost universally in commercial 
tok^tonses. 


Canadian No. i Hard Northern is the 
strongest commercial wheat on the English 
market, and American Hard Red Winter 
wheat is regarded as a filler by English 
millers. 

Strong Wheats Available to Anstridiaa MSIcts. 

MR. JUDGE : Mr. Jones, are any Wheats 
grown in Australia comparable with the 
.strong Manitoba wheats ? 

MR. JONES : Millers here find that some 
of the New South Wales wheats are even 
stronger than Manitoba’s. Is that not so. 
Mr. Fisher? 


fmgm son 
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MR. FISHER: Prime samples of our 
strong wheats such as Pusa 4, Pusa in 
and Cailloux are much stron^r than 
Canadian Manitoba wheat; in fact they 
are considered to be among the world’s 
strongest in respect of quality. Be- 
cause, however, most of the grain of these 
varieties is purchased by our local millers 
as premium wheat, and the remainder loses 
its identity by being mixed with other 
varieties in the f.a.q., overseas buyers are 
not acquainted with this type of Australian 
grain. 

Dr, Kent Jones, the eminent English 
cereal chemist, has classed prime samples 
of the variety Gular as being almost as 
strong as Canadian Manitoba wheat, but 
for the reasons previously mentioned, over- 
seas buyers are not acquainted with this 
type of grain either. Gular is representa- 
tive of the medium strong class of wheats, 
a class that includes, the varieties Eureka, 
Fedwdb i, Gabo and Kendee, all of which 
are of higher quality than average f.a.q. 
wheat. Thus, if these varieties were grown 
extensively, the general quality of our 
wheat would be improved considerably. 

The strong wheats, such as the Pusas and 
CailloU3?, are not, however, free milling 
types and are not regarded favourably on 
this account, but millers are willing to 
accg)t wheat that is slightly deficient in 
milling quality if it possesses high gluten 
qtiality. 

liapoitaiice of Glntoii QsaBty. 

I MIR. JUDGE; Exactly what do you 
naeai^ by ^'gluten quality,” Mr. Fisher? 

MR. FISHER: The term ‘^gluten 
quality” is used to embrace two principal 
physical characteristics of gluten — ^gluten 
elasticity and gluten stability. Unless the 
' gluten is sufficiently elastic to expand when 
the dough is put in the oven, the dough 
becomes ^gluten bound” and will not rise. 
Gluten stability is . an expression used to 
indicate the ability of the gluten to retain 
its elastic properties for a period of time; 
this is important to the baker, because if 
; the gluten does not possess ample stability, 
the dough is likely to collapse before it 
; is placed in the oven. Higher gluten stabil- 
ity, on the odier hand, rives the baker a 
; time within which to work — so 

: § be produced 

1' .wider amditions 


from a commercial flour having hig^ gluten 
stability than from one of which the gluten 
stability is low. 

You no doubt find this in the bakehouse, 
Mr. Judge ? 

VariatioB in F.A.Q. Quditjr. 

MR. JUDGE: Yes, there is a considerable 
variation in the quality of our New South 
Wales flours; this is shown in a number 
of ways in commercial bakery practice. For 
instance, flours of low gluten quality and 
stability do cause a great deal of trouble in 
the bakehouse, particularly when they lack 
any degree of fermentation tolerance; this 
all-too-common fault in many flours has 
been a particular source of trouble, during 
the many black-out periods experienced in 
Sydney during the past fdw months. It 
seems that a lack of a reasonable degree of 
fermentation tolerance in flour has become 
more common during the past year or so. 

There is considerable variation, too, in 
the water absorption capacity of flour ; this 
variation creates difficulties for the dough- 
maker and bakers when changing from one 
load of flour to the next, through the doughs 
being either too slack or too tight for satis- 
factory hmidling in the machines. 

The most important point of all in these 
days of day baking is the fact that gluten 
quantity and gluten quality have consider- 
able influence on the keepir^ qualities of 
bread ; it is not possible to make bread that 
will keep reasonably fresh over long periods 
from flour of low gluten capacity. In addi- 
tion, the tensile strength of the slice of 
bread is influenced by gluten, and any ten- 
dency to crumbliness is due to a low tensile 
strength, the result of low quality gluten in 
the flour from which the bread is made. 

Mr. Jones, why is there such a variation 
in the quality of flour? 

MR. JONES: That there is this variation 
at times cannot be denied, but I can assure 
you, Mr. Judge, that the miller’s prime con- 
cern is to keep the quality of his flour con- 
stant. You will perlmps realise how difficult 
it is for a miller to maintain quality, when 
you consider that the principal factors 
affecting variation in qualitj* are : the gene- 
ral quality of the f,a.q. for the year; and 
the quantity of premium wheat available for 
purchase. 

MR. JUDGE: WeU, Mr. FislKa-, Miit 
factors affect the quality of bur f a.q. wheat ? 
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O NLY one man. the tractor driver, is 
required. The McConnick'Dsering 
No. 50>T Pickup Boler is an entirely new 
development in outomotic lockup hoy 
baling, and can be hitched to any modem 
tractor. It gothers the hoy direct from die 
Windrow, feeds, ties ond separates the 
botes automatically, eliminating the need 
for additional operators on the boler. NeoL 
firm bales of slked hay con be turned out 
ot die rote of two to five bcdes per ndauto. 
or up to six tons per hour oecordhig to the 
doss of hay ond baling conditions. . . Ask 
your nearest Intemadoncd Horvester agent 
to ten you more cibout the McCwmidt- 
leering 50-T. 

Sw Tmr Reanit 
tatnniinHl Humtn Jlgest 

tiNTERNATIONAL HARVBSTIER COMPANY OP AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (INC. IN VIC.) 

■KAMCHM IN AU. CAINTAI. Cm» 


MCCORMICK- 

DEERING 

No. 50-T 

One-Man 

AUTOMATIC. 

SELF-TYING , 

Pickup 

VH 1 

Baler 


^ K<; ep your Savings ap and prices doivn 

BUY SAVING.S CERTinCATESl 
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Gkiteii (^alilsr «• m hhtreitt Chtractmilic. 

MR, FISHER: As I mentioned previously, 
Mr, Judge, the varieties grown have a bear- 
ing on the quality of f.a.q. Wheat, because 
gluten quality is an inherent characteristic 
of a variety; for instance, all other things 
being equal, Gular will always be better than 
Bencubbin. 

Leaving the question of varieties out, 
however, the quality of wheat will vary 
according to the type of soil on which the 
crop is grown, and according to the climatic 
conditions under which the crop matures in 
the field. 

As a general rule, hot dry weather con- 
ditions during the ripening period of the 
crop favour production of high quality 
grain, and for this reason we find that the 
strongest wheat is usually produced in our 
north-western areas. 

Soil conditions are also important, be- 
cause unless the nitrogen status of the soil 
is sufficiently high, the wheat plant cannot 
take up sufficient nitrogen to produce grain 
of high gluten content. 

Many farmers (particularly those who 
come from northern areas) have, no doubt, 
noticed that there is often a considerable 
variation in the quality of wheat produced 
in adjoining paddocks, even when the soil is 
apparently uniform. This variation, often 
can be traced to different treatment of the 
land and different land utilisation, and I 
would suggest that many farmers who arc 
producing low quality wheat are also obtain- 
ing low yields, and that sound farming 
]iractice generally leads to the production of 
higher quality grain. 

But tell us, Mr. Judge, what does the 
baker require in respect of the quality of 
the flour he uses ? 

Balcm* R«qvir«MBt$ on Flonr. 

MR. JUDGE: To enable him to produce 
the best possible loaf of bread the baker 
requires a flour of a reasonably high gluten 
content, say n to 12 per cent. This gluten 
must be of a Wgh quality, that is, it must 
possess both elasticity and stability. Flours 
mflled from wheats of high gluten content 
are not always suitable for ^satisfactory 
bteailtUaldng ; the gluten may be hard, toUgh 
and and not re^ond to fermenta- 

tion wen oyer long pericKls. 


Then, too, the flour must possess a reason- 
able degree of gassing power, so that the 
maximum gas may be developed during 
fermentation. 

Complete and perfect fermentation and 
baking of a loaf of bread, is the art of 
synchronising maximum production of gas 
with correct development of the gluten 
framework when the loaf goes to the oven. 
This is possible only when an adequate 
quantity of high quality, elastic gluten i.s 
allied with sufficient gassing power in the 
dough. 

But, Mr. Jones, can you tell me vvliy the 
miller is not always able to meet these re- 
quirements? 

t 

Difficulties Encouutered by the Miller. 

MR. JONES : With approximately 50 per 
cent, of New South Wales f.a.q. wheat 
coming from southern areas and a higli 
percentage of Bencubbin in the western 
wheats, the miller finds it very difficult in- 
deed to meet the bakers* requirements. 

MR. JUDGE; Mr. Fisher, what do yon 
recommend that the farmer should do to 
enable the miller to fulfil the baker.s* re- 
quirements ? 

Better Quality Leads to Sustained Demand. 

MR. FISHER; It is the ])olicy of the 
Department of Agriculture to ask farmers 
to grow the stronger varieties wherever they 
are found to yield satisfactorily. 

I have mentioned that we grow some ex- 
cellent strong wheats, and some very good 
medium-strong varieties in some areas, bur, 
unfortunately, some of the weaker varieties, 
such as Bencubbin, Bungulla, Ranee, Wara- 
lah and Ghurka, are grown extensively in 
some localities. If it were possible to re- 
place these weaker wheats by medium- 
strong varieties the general quality of our 
f.a.q. wheat would be increased consid- 
erably, and not ‘only would the baker re- 
ceive better quality flour, but our wheat 
would command a higher price on the over- 
seas markets, and the demand for our grain 
would be maintained even in years of world 
surplus, should that condition come about 
in the future. Thus the farmer would be 
the first to receive direct benefit from any 
marked increase in the quality of our wheat. 
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NODULATION OF FIELD (CANNING) BEANS. 


To Increase Yields and Enrich the Soil. 


Possible Causes of Initial Failure in Northern Tableland Soils. 

R. J. SwABY, M Sc.Agr., B.Sc., Bacteriologist, and J. B. Noonan, H.D.A., 

Agricultural Instructor. 

FOR the first time in three years the caoniiig bean crops in the New England district 
deyeloped beneficial root nodules last season after inoculation with bacterial cnhnres 
supplied by the Biological Branch. In 1945-46 crops die same bacteria inocuhim, 
which faded in 1943 and 1944, successfully fixed atmospheric nitrogen, to the benefit of 
the crops. 

This short article traces the history of navy bean inoculation in the State, then 
gives an account of an investigation into the possible causes of initial fadore in the 
Northern Tableland soils. 


History of Inoculation. 

Prior to the outbreak of war in the Pacific, 
navy beans were a relatively unimportant 
crop in Australia. In 1941 the farming 
community was asked to grow more canning 
beans to supply the needs of the fighting 
forces. At first, scarcely any crops were 
inoculated with bacteria (rhizobia) . During 
1942.43 season a bacteriological survey was 
made of crops growing in the Glen Innes, 
Guyra, Armidale, Inverell and Bathurst 
areas, and no nodules were found. Evi- 
dently tlie bean bacteria did not occur natur- 
ally in these soils. 

The following year it was recommended 


on this imix)rtant crop in this State, and the 
following possible causes were examined : — 
(i) Unsuitable Bacterial Cultures . — The 
Department of Agriculture recommends that 
agar cultures be used within one month of 
receiving them so that adequate numbers of 
live bacteria are introduced on the seed. It 
was thought that, in some instances, far- 
mers might have kept their cultures for over 
a month before using them. 

Both unused and used culture bottles were 
collected from growers who had tried them 
without success. In Sydney these stale cul- 
tures were tested against fresh cultures on 
canning beans and French beans grown in 


that this new crop be artificially inoculated 
with bean bacteria in the hope of promoting 
nodulation and higher yields. In order to 
foster the practice, the Department of Agri- 
culture supplied farmers with cultures at 
one-fifth of normal cost. Many New Eng- 
land growers inoculated their crops in 1943, 
but still no nodules were obtained, despite 
the fact that the bacteria had previously 
been tested in Sydney and found to be effec- 
tive on both canning beans and French beans. 
This failure was repeated the following year, 
although numerous farmers on different 
soils used the cultures. 




Posiibfe Cauits of Failure. 

Workers in the United States of America 
: 'bave also reported erratic nodulation of can- 
; beans .and th4t the (Causes were not 
; An investligatton was under- 

detomtine., wHy;'tto •’nodules^ formed 
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sterilized soil and sand. All cultures pro- 
duced abundant, elfective nodules and vigor- 
ous healthy plants, despite the fact that 
some of the bottles were over five months 
old. 



5tuiite4 Navy Not Nodulated. 


It was also found that the same strain of 
bacteria produced effective nodulation and 
kept equally well, irrespective of whether 
it was cultivated on agar media containing 
extract of lucerne roots or of yeast, glucose 
or cane sugar, calcium carbonate or calcium 
gluconate, or whether the bacteria were 
stored on agar or in peat. 

Evidently the cultures despatched to far- 
mers could not be blamed for the failure 
to nodulate beans on the Northern Table- 
lands. 

Three other strains of bean bacteria were 
isolated from a few chance nodules found 
on healthy navy beans growing at Guyra. 
These new strains were tested out on can- 
ning beans and French beans growing in pots 
in Sydney, but they were not superior to 
the usual strain normally sent to farmers. 

(2) Acidity of the Soil . — The soils of 
the New England district are fairly acid 
(pH ranging from 5.0 to 6.2), so that the 
bean bacteria might have been killed before 
they formed nftdules on the roots. 

During 1943, fielcf trials were carried out 
on several soil types in the district to find 
out whether the application of lime, together 
with superphosphate, re;^ulte<i in any benefit. 
Again no nodulation occurred in the field. 
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but beans grown in Sydney in six soils 
brought from New England nodulated just 
as well in unlimed as in limed pots. 

Evidently some factor other than soil acid- 
ity inhibited nodulation of the field crops. 

(3) Mineral Deficiency . — It is true that 
no mineral deficiency symptoms, other than 
yellowing due to lack of nitrogen, were 
noticed in field crops of navy beans; but 
soils were brought to Sydney to test the 
influence of various fertilizers on nodule 
formation. 

Two strains of root nodule bacteria pro- 
duced equally effective nodulation either in 
the absence or the presence of the following 
minerals applied singly or in various com- 
binations : — I cwt. sulphate of potash, 2 cwt. 
superphosphate, i ton dolomite, 14 lb. sul- 
phates of manganese, copper, and zinc, 10 
lb. boric acid. 28 lb. iron citrate and 4 oz. 
molybdic acid per acre. 

Hence failure to nodulate in the field was 
probably due to some cause other than 
mineral deficiency. 

(4) Effect of Waterlogging and Drought. 
— In 1943 navy beans were stunted in the 
initial stages of growth by heavy rains which 
fell during germination and waterlogged the 
soil. On the other hand, in 1944, the growth 
of the crop was checked by drought. 



Healthy Navy Beana. Well Nodulated. 


Pot tests were carried out to find whether 
artificial waterlogging and drought also 
affected nodulation. It was found that either 
very wet or very dry conditions shortly 
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after germination j^eatly reduced nodula- 
tion* The same conditions imposed at flower- 
ing time caused premature breakdown of 
nodules which quickly rotted and disap- 
peared when normal conditions were re- 
stored. Now it is well known that water- 
logging and drought alter the microbial 
balance in soil, and it is conceivable that the 
rhizobia and nodules were weakened by ad- 
verse conditions and were attacked by 
saprophytic micro-organisms. 

The fact that the only bean crop which 
produced nodules during the wet season was 
growti on a wellrd rained sandy soil previ- 
ously under grass, supports the evidence 
that waterlogging adversely affects nodula- 
toin. 1 lowever, another portion of this crop 
on the same sandy soil, but previously under 
maize, failed to nodulate, thus suggesting 
that other unknown factors may have in- 
hibited nodule development. 

Successful Inoculation Last Season* 

Last season weather conditions were 
nearer normal, and those farmers who inocu- 
lated their bean seed obtained good nodula- 
tion. On granitic sandy soils, low in or- 
ganic matter and nitrates, inoculated crops 
were superior to uninoculated crops. How- 
ever, higher yields were not obtained from 
inoculated crops growing on red basaltic 
loams or on black alluvial clays, fairly high 
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in organic matter and nitrates, but these 
soils probably benefited by the atmospheric 
nitrogen fixed by the root nodule bacteria. 
It was observed that, in certain cases, land 
which had grown inoculated crops in previ- 
ous years, but had failed to produce nodu- 
lated beans, gave fairly good nodulation 
last year despite the fact that no further 
inoculum had been used. 

InocnlaHott Tlib Seasou is Recommeiideii. 

It is recommended that canning beans be 
inoculated this season. Suitable cultures 
may be obtained on application to the Chief 
Biologist of the Department of Agriculture. 
Each bottle costs 2s. 6d. (post free), and 
contains sufficient bacteria to treat 5 bushels 
of seed. For the cost of 3d. per acre, cro)) 
yields may be increased and the soil enriched 
by nitrogen fixation. 
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Country Killin; Works Sito Recommended to Minister. 


Sites for the erection of country killing units 
submitted by constructing authorities at Wagga, 
, Goulburn, Dubbo and Gunnedah have now bw 
inspected and reported upon by the Sites Inspec- 
tion Committee, which comprises the Country 
Killing Works Supervising Engineer (Mr. 
Daveney) and representatives of the Departments 
of Agriculture, Railways, Public Works, and 
Health. 


The Dubbo site was located three miles north 
of Dubbo in an area slightly cast of the railway 
line at a point known aS Troy Siding. 

The location at Gunnedah is known as the 
Gunnedah West Coal Siding Site, situated about 
three miles north of Gunnedah adjacent to the 
main railway Kne at the junction of Qiria and 
Emerald Hill roads^ 


In making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture (Mr. E. H. Graham, M.L.A) said 
the Committee had been unanimous in its recom- 
of those sites considered most favour- 
ahl <5 for the location of the proposed works. 

for the proposed works 
Wagga was located five miles north of 
Wagga. known as the Bomen Site and was 
of the railway line adjoining Bomen 
: railway trucking yards, 

the reGOinmen^e4 site was situated 




0 ^ 


of Goulburn, between the 
Home Highway in 


Choice of suitable sites had demanded much 
attention to detail in order that expansion of 
nearby cities and towns as well as of .surrounding 
districts should not prove embarrassing in the 
future to operdtiorts of these works, said Mr. 
Graham. Operational costs as influenced tor 
^wer, water, transport, by-jproduOt treatment and 
future expansion of the irorks, together with 
drainage and erosion problems, as well as the 
idrategic locatibh of ah-weaflier roads, stock 

routes and resting padded, had been ca 

Wveyed in relationship to conveniosoe of 
affecting economy of operation df Ibe^^^ 
'.'Wdrics. : 
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Time, effort and money spent on preparing your 
land is of little use if the seeds you sow are of poor 
quality and low germination. For no matter how 
rich the soil, how good the season nor how much effort 
has been expended unless you sow good seeds you 
cannot reap the best crop. 

From Yates, you buy seeds that are true to name 
and of proven high quality, seeds that have been 
thoroughly cleaned, tested in laboratory and field for 
purity and germination and on which you can rely. 


Early Wonder Beetroot at Yates’ 
trial ground being tested for trueness 
to type — shape, colour and texture are 
points looked for. From crops such as 
this “ Mother ” seed is harvested for 
growing on Yates* Seed Farms. 

¥ 

For a Better Crop 
Sow YATES’ Seed 



Good 

Seeds 

Are 

Essential 


Writm ii« if you huom any dMcidty in obtaining wuppliot. Catalogue will be eent poet free on 
requeet. Current monthly Friee Uet of all eeede by weight for market gardenere, farmerg 
and graeiere will gladly be eent poet free, 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

* ** Australia** Greatest Seed House ” 

t84.6 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

T^,plMmt L«rttwr,t Telefram,: 

MA tWl (9 iieM). G.r.O. Sydney. " Seedamen, Sydney.” 



Engineers admit that ALL motor car PREVENTING 75 per cent, of engine 
engines need an upper cylinder wear By adding Firezone to your 
lubricont in the torrid upper cylinder petrol you ensure not only longer 
zone, where temperatures soar to engine life but olso easier starting, 
1500 degrees fahrenheit. smoother running, increased petrol 

Firezone, the only efficient upper mileage and freedom from carbon 
cylinder lubricant, enters the com- formation and valve sticking, 
bustion chambers with the petrol, , , . 

and provides a constant protective Next time you buy petrol osk the 
film of oil to pistons, cylinder walls, pump attendant for a measure of 
valves and bearings, thereby Firezone Upper Cylinder Lubricant. 



; , Marketed merit by M, C. $LEI1SH • . , "Ugders in Lutfriiwtipn" 
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A Drive for . . . 

THE PRODUCTION OF GRAIN SORGHUM 
To Supplement Stock Feed Supplies. 


BECAUSE of llie unfavoarabie outlook for the 
coming wheat hanrest in this State, the Minis- 
ter for Agricnltnre (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) 
is endeavouring to supplement the supplies of 
stock feed that will be available next year. To 
do this he is making an intensive drive for the 
production of grain sorghum and maize in suit- 
able inland and coastal areas. 

Commenting on the situation Mr. Graham 
said he felt that the present was the time 
to make such a drive, rather than to wait 
until such time as a shortage of grain 
actually existed. 

A Profitable Crop in Suitable Dbtricts. 

“While grain sorghums cannot be grown 
in all districts,'' he said, “the} are a reliable 
j)ropo.sition in wheat-growing areas of sum- 
mer rainfall, like the north-west, particularly 
in and around Inverell, Tamworth and Glen 
Innes, or under irrigation, (irain sorghum 
is exceptionally hardy, the setting and de- 
velopment of the grain are not affected by 
hot, dry winds, and it can withstand periods 
of dry weather, even reviving after being 
scriousK willed throngli lack of moisture. 


farmers interested in the groiving 
of grain sorghums should 7 irite to the 
Division of Information and Exten- 
sion Sennees, Department of Agri- 
culture, Box 36A, C,P, 0 ., Sydney, for 
a copy of a free leaflet which sets out 
in detail the conditions which suit the 
crop, the characteristics of the 
varieties now grown, the cultural 
methods, and the uses to 7 vhich the 
crop may be put. 


Two of the virilues of this crop which should 
commend it to the wheatgrower are that it 
can be harvested with the ordinary header 
with but slight adjustment, and the seeding 
cost of awroximately 3s, per acre is ex- 
ceedingly light/' 


Secure Seed Early. 

Mr. Graham .said that intending growers 
should secure their supplies of seed as early 
as possible, but under no circumstances to 
consider sowing without first dusting the 
seed, either with Ceresan or copper car- 
bonate at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel. Plant- 
ing should take place as soon as danger from 
frost was over, Octob#=*r and Noveml^er 
heiiior the best months. During recent years 
stockowners had learnerl to aonre^^iate the 
high value of grain .sorehuni for all classes 
of stock, and there would be no difficulty in 
profitably disposing of the cro]) for the 
Commonwealth had guaratiteed a floor price 
of 3s. yd. a bushel. 



U«adM os Craifl Sorghual Varietiei 
i>/l.-^Wheatland Milo. 

Varieties which .have given ^satisfactory tesoits. 
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Ttxai Blieklittll Kaffir Oraln Sortfhum at Ha&wood, M.I.A. 


10,OM Acnt Ml liriga^R Anas. 

In inland irrigation areas particularly, en- 
deavour should be made to sow a large 
acreage; in fact, 10,000 acres should be the 
objective of farmers in that part of the State. 
Tests carried out last year at Leeton Experi- 
ment Farm .showed that yields of 100 
bushels per acre could be expected under 
irrigation. 

“I appeal particularly to farmers on the 
Murrumbidgee and Berriquin Irrigation 
Areas to undertake large-scale cultivation 
of this crop," said the Minister. “By so 
doing they will not only add substantially to 
their own returns, but also assist the stock 
industries through an extremely difficult 
period, and permit of us to maintaih the 
volume of our food contributions to Britain 
and offinr distressed countries. 

"On the Mijrrumbidgee Irrigadon Area 
the main concern of many fanners is rice 
culture, and some of these may be reluctant 


. tp the payment of relief to cereal 
crops fahed in the season^ 

the €0r Agrieniture (Hon. £. H. Grahmtr 

that . of , TfSOO a^licsUions receisitd 
over , intcted for- payment 

; 8ti»e^;?';§:-' ' '--VI-'.- .li'" f ■!-' ''' 


to undertake the growing of another sum- 
mer crop. However, if they time the plant- 
ing of grain sorghum so that it will be 
ready for harvesting before the rice, it will 
be possible to handle both crops success- 
fully.” 

The Departanent wiD Assist 

In an effort to organise the large-scale 
planting of grain sorghum under irrigation, 
the Minister said that he pro;»sed to make 
a special officer available to visit and assist 
farmers individually, advising them regard- 
ing methods of cultivation, and in any other 
direction required. This was in addition to 
the Agricultural Instructors already located 
in the districts concerned. He had already 
arranged for stocks of seed held by his 
• Department at Leeton Exjwiment Farm to 
be made available for sowing under irriga- 
tion, where maximum yields could be 
secured. 


: Nearly £56,000, represmtiag Riterim pimento 
at the rate of 60 per rent., had been actiMy paid 
to growers, added Mr. Gcabam. 

: Immediately following completion of thia in- 
torim paymetUf arrangement had been made to 
make final payments, and k was antfej^atod mat 
all claimants would be paid % fdR la ifiae " 
'fiiear future.'" 
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PRIi BOOKLIT ON SOIL IROSIONI Writ* to your diftributor for a copy of 
this oxtromoly intarMftng Id-pogo beoUot on productiva eonaorvation farming. 
If d««ls with Contouring, Grow Wotorwoy*, Torracing, Strip Cropping and^Soil 
Managttnonf. 





DISTRIIUTORS FOR NEW SOUTH WALES: 

[Y m. im 


n;ii m; 


doom Sifoot CoBcofd Wool# S^dnoy. tJF 23S0 


n/74f 
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RAINFALL 
THAT 
CANNOT 
FAIL ! 


> \<5 ^ * I ^ 




’ Sydmy 
FFI 20 I 


M.V. SPRAY IRRIGATION 

is the answer to dry times. With an M.V/* yon can 
make your own rainfall — the equal of a light shower or 
heavy downpour — whenever you wish. The M.V. has 
keen designed by experts* and the new type of conplinq 
makes for maximum flexibility. Write to-day for full 
particulars. Our Expert Irrigation Engineers will be 
pleased to assist you. 

MOFFAT -VIRTUE LTD. 

MANUPACTUmRS . . RNaiNCIRS . . MACHINKRV MKRCHANTS, 

EPSOm ROAD. ROSEBERY. W.8.W. 


«ORGARNO** 

HUMUS - FORMING FERTILISER 

FORMS HUMUS (SOIL BUILDER) NATURE’S WAY 

- " V " 

Made by a Bacteriological process fr«n HOUSEHOLD GARBAGE. 
MEIAT AND FISH OFFAL and numerous other forms of organic 
matter. 

“ ORGARNO ” restores soil fertility, is odourless, has no flies, no 
weeds and absolutely no disease. 

{Registered with D^^rUnenl of Agriculture.) 

Available from all Fertiliser Merchants and 

ORCUlNIC WASTE l»RODUCT8 MMITEP 

27 H^TER aTREET, OVDNEY Phof»« 80104 

, WORKS AT SWAMP ROAD. ST. PETEI^. 

, *jNQUimEs Invited. ‘ 

' W ai l 'l l I I II I ^ m 
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Pea Vine Residue. 



A Very Valuable Stock Feed. 

# 

C. Walkden Brown, H.D.x\., Senior Agricultural Instructor; R. C. Madsen, Agricultural 
Instructor; and G. L. McClymont, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer. 

PEA VINE residiie-^the remamt of groen pea vines which have passed through a vinmg 
machine— consbting of vines and empty pods, or in the case af frosted crops, unfit for 
canning purposes, vines and full pods is of exceptionally high food value for all types of 
stock — ^miOdng cattle, beef catde, calves, breeding ewes, fattening lambs, horses, pigs and 
poultry. 

In the United States of America, where the pea canning industry has been in 
operation for many years, the high feeding value of the residue is well recognised, and an 
increasing number of farmers in New South Wales are now appreciating its value. 

The food value of the residue is comparable to that of lucerne, the protem content 
of the dry material averaging about twelve per cent, as against fifteen per cent in 
average lucerne. Oaten and wheaten chaff only contam about six per cent. The material 
is also high in vitamin A potency, calcium and riboflavin, the vitamin essential for high 
halchability in poultry. 


The protein content of the feed makes it 
particularly valuable for dairy cattle, especi- 
ally when only protein-poor feeds, such as 
oaten or wheaten chaff, or cereal grains such 
as cnished wheat or crushed oats, are being 
fed, and where protein-rich feeds such as 
lucerne hay or linseed meal are expensive 


or scarce. It is also the protein content 
which makes pea-vine residue such a valu- 
able feed for breeding ewes and fattening 
lambs. 

Silage nuule from the material should not 
i)e fed immediately before milking, as it 
ma\ taint the milk. It should preferably be 



Pe» Vine R«iidue 
Being Elevated to a 
**Steek** at BUyney, 
Seaton 

The “ stack silage ” 
was led to local stock 
during the winter with 
no waste. 

[Rural Bank photo. 
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fed immediately after milking. Up to 30 
lb. per head will be taken by dairy cattle. 
Experiments have shown that about 3 lb. 
of the green feed or silage are equivalent to 
I lb. of lucerne hay. 

• As there is every possibilit\ of the pea 
canning industry becoming permanent in the 
Central Tablelands and adjacent Slopes 
areas of New South Wales, it is considered 
that more improvements are necessary in 
some of the methods of handling, con- 
serving and feeding the residue in order to 
reduce costs and wastage, and maintain the 
high food value of the residue 

Methods of HandUng. 

There are at least five methods of hand- 
ling the residue now in operation in New 
South Wales and an additional method, that 
of dehydration, could no doubt, if suitable 
machinery were available, be used success- 
fully on a limited scale. 

Stack Sdage. 

Where the material is t(» lie made into 
stack silage at the vining stations, an eleva- 
tor which will allow a high stack to be built 
up gives satisfactory results, but some was- 
tage. However, if the stack is only as high 
as can be made without an elevator, was- 
tage is not excessive, and stock will readily 
eat even the outer material. Care should be 
taken with badly moulded material, as deaths 
from botulism might possibly occur. 

Once the material is in the stack the 
desired fermentation takes place, for a time 
at least, and the material, in a matter of 
a month or so, becomes blackened and gives 
off a strong but sweet-smelling odour, and 
is ready for use. 

In order to make the best stack silage it 
is necessary that the fresh material be 
stacked quickly, avoiding, if possible, any 
delay which may ultimately affect its quality. 
Also, the stacks should be of a convenient 
size with sufficient height to provide the 
necessary pressure for ideal ^‘curing*’ and 
exdusion of as much air as possible — a 
dilBcuIty experienced with the building of 
any open si&gt stack and which may cause 
CO^iderable loss t^ugh mould. 

atadcR have been fairly well 
ik a iNfea^ial^e cost in some dis* 
wife little teaflUage^ feis method is 


not considered to be the most satisfactory 
for handling the material to gain the maxi- 
mum from its high feed value. 

Usually,, the material is discharged so 
rapidly from the vining machines that it 
requires a considerable number of men to 
handle it satisfactorily and, further, it is 
very difficult to keep it away from the vin- 
ing machines. Also, this form of silage does 
not lend itself to transport except for short 
distances from the stacks. 

In order to reduce the cost of stack build- 
ing and to handle more speedily the large 
volume of material, it is thought that the 
use of “blowers’’ may prove successful. If 
such could be used, the material would be 
“sucked up” at the point of discharge from 
the vining machines and “blown” to various 
positions on top of the stack where it would 
be evened out by manpower. 

Pit Silage. 

The pit silo method has been used most 
successfully m several districts and, al- 
though it entails considerable labour in 
making the pit, the reduction in wastage 
usually pays for such labour cost. Farmers 
in the Woodstock district successfully en- 
siled some 400 tons of pea vines on their 
properties at a cost of 3s. 4d. per ton which 
included the sinking of the pit, cartage (onl) 
a short distance) and all costs of filling and 
covering the pits. The material in these pits 
is of excellent quality, while practically the 
whole of a nearby “stack” silo is worthless. 

Farmers in the Cowra district are con- 
serving large quantities of pea vine silage 
adding various materials such as crushed 
wheat to improve the value of the product. 
Silage made in this manner (by the addi- 
tion of a carbohydrate-rich meal) turned 
out to be of excellent quality and a greener 
sample than silage made without such 
materials. 

A number of well designed pits have been 
constructed at Oberon and Orange, with 
excellent results, there being practically no 
waste in those which have been opened. 

Imjjortant points to remeniber in the con- 
struction of ^ts are that they should be of 
convenient size (not too wide nor too dew), 
and should be filled quickly, topped a 
few times and then well sea^ wife 
which should be packed as atW as 

tightly as possible. 


1 
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Where hill sites are available pits should 
be constructed there, so as to ensure the 
best possible drainage. Often a carefully 
selected site will enable excavation costs to 
be reduced. Soils which are likely to permit 
water to seep through the walls should be 
avoided. 

Although the cost of filling pits is reason- 
ably light, that of removing the material is 
heavy, and it does not lend itself to trans- 
port. except for short distances. 

Tob Silage. 

Excellent results have been obtained by 
adopting this method. Pig netting, lined 
with sisal-craft, is used and very little waste 
has been experienced. 

Also, reasonable success has been obtained 
by using prefabricated, quickly erected, 
open-topped silos using cement sheets of 
various thicknesses and topping the filled 
silos with earth. In some instances, labour 
entailed in topping such silos with earth has 
been considerably reduced by the use of 
mechanically operated elevators. 

Green Feed. 

In some di.stricts, the fresh residue has 
been carted direct from the vining machines 
to the paddock. Stock have taken to it 
readily and have put on condition. Some- 
times, however, they may not touch the 
material for an hour or two until it has 
partially dried out. 

When distributing the material in the 
paddock two points should be remembered: 
( I ) it should be spread out in a thin layer 
to prevent moulding; and (2) it should be 
spread out over a convenient area so as to 
enable all stock to have ready access, for if 
it is confined to a small area the more robust 
animals may benefit at the expense of the 
weaker and more timid. 

Fresh residue has been railed from the 
Oberon district direct to metropolitan dairy- 
men without undue heating. These dairymen 
have expressed the opinion that it is “first- 
class feed arid the only thing wrong with 
it is that there is not enough of it.*' The 
dairymen also consider that the material 
should be used quickly on receival, particu- 
larly during hot weather as otherwise it 
tends to *'go sloppy." 

B 


Loose or Baled Hay. 

Very good baled hay has been made from 
the residue by a few farmers. The hay, if 
well made so that little or no leaf is lost, can 
be regarded as nearly equal in value to aver- 
age lucerne hay. Accordingly, it is suitable 
for all stock and especially suitable for dairy 
cattle and sheep. Horses, too, eat it readily. 

The chief difficulties with regard to this 
method are first, to obtain a large area adja- 
cent to the vining machines over which the 
material can be readily, evenly and lightly 
spread in order to permit a partial drying 
and to prevent moulding; and second to 
provide for the material to be raked into 
windrows and then either baled or stacked 
as loose hay, the former being the most 
desirable method as it is very convenient for 
handling, storing and maintaining the high 
food value. 

Naturally, if heavy rain falls on the mate- 
rial whilst it is drying in the field the work 
is held up and moulding is possible. Also, 
with a large volume of material being dis- 
charged by the vining machines, sufficient 
suitable machines and labour must be avail- 
able to spread the material rapidly. Good 
drying weather is essential for most satis- 
factory results. 

As the residue is severely “beaten" during 
the vining operation the possibility of losing 
valuable leaves during drying must be kept 
in mind. 

If such an operation could be perfected 
and carried out at a reasonable cost, then 
the product should find a ready market, 
particularly with the metropolitan dairy- 
men. 

Frosted vines are somewhat more difficult 
to make into hay, but nevertheless they 
provide a product of high protein value. 

A chemical analysis of three samples of 
hay are as follows: — 

Moisture Protein 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

From the viner . . 

9-2 

9-5 

From hand-picked 

vines 9.1 

10.4 

From frosted vines 

.... 8.8 

12.4 

Lucerne 


15.0 
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DdqrdratioD. 

There is a possibility that silage will be 
processed by dehydration and grinding to 
roduce various types of stock meals. Its 
igh vitamin A potency and riboflavin con- 
tent would make it an excellent feed for 
inclusion as 5 to 10 per cent, of chicken 
and breeding rations, and pig rations. 

An advantage of dehyrating silage over 
actual vines is that the work can be done in 
the off season. If vines could be dehydrated 
they would have to be treated during the 
busy harvesting period, requiring consider- 
ably more machinery and labour, thus in- 
creasing the cost of production. 

Sufficient machinery is not available in 
Australia for dehydrating the large quanti- 
ties of fresh residue which have to be 
handled at the many vining stations. 


[October 1 , 1946 * 

The following is an analysis of poultry 
foods in leaf meal form:— 

Protein Crude Fibre 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Lucerne 20.2 24.8 

Pea Vine 17*2 16.5 

Turnip 26.2 7.6 


Pottibk ImiHrovemeiitt in Methods. 

From the above it will be seen that al- 
ready there are several satisfactory methods 
available for handling the large quantities 
of pea vine residue which may be expected 
even in a normal season. 

As time goes on it is considered and 
hoped that some major improvements in 
each method will be made until the maxi- 
mum value is derived from this valuable 
stock feed. 


D.D.T. as a Control of Caterpillars Attacking Peaches. 


DURING pMt MMont the meise or tonuito 
caterpfllar (Hcliothis armigera') has aMumed 
plague proportions in the Murrumbidgee Irri* 
gatioa Area, and much damage to peaches, 
apricots, and, to a lesser extent, pome fruit has 
resulted. During late October and early Novem- 
ber, 1945, these caterpillars were found to be 
damaging peaches on several farms in the 
Leeton dutrict, and it was decided to test the 
value of D.D.T.-solvent naphtha emulsion as a 
control. 

Originally these caterpillars attacked the seed 
pods and foliage of Burr clover growing in the 
orchards, but once the clover plants commenced to 
'"hay off,” and the seed pods to harden, the 
caterpillars migrated to the peach trees where 
they attacked the young developing fruit. The 
caterpillars were found to be concentrated on the 
lower third of the trees, and at the time the 
spra3ring tests were carried out the majority had 
just about become fully-fed, although odd half- 
grown specimens were observed. The tests were 
carried out on Mr. F. Attenborough’s farm at 
Yanco where Pu liars Cling peach trees were 
found to be heavily infested. 

D.D.T.-solvent-naphtha emulsion at the follow- 
ing concentrations, viz., o.i per cent, and 0,05 per 
cent, was applied with a knapsack spray on 2nd 
and 5th November, 1945, respectively, 3 gallons of 
spray being found sufficient to cover the lower 
third of four trees in each instance. 


ObsurvatioBS. 

(а) With 0.1 per cent. D.D.T., approximately 
5 minutes after spraying all the caterpillars had 
left the fruit and fallen to the ground where they 
were observed to be showing distinct signs of 
distress. They had little control over their powers 
of movement and were just floundering about on 
the ground. Sprayed specimens were collected 
and placed in jars with fresh lucerne at 4.30 p.m., 
and at 9.30 a.m. the following day all were found 
to be dead. On 5th November the rubbish around 
the sprayed trees was examined, when dozens of 
dead caterpillars were observed together with 
specimens of green lace-wing flies, blowflies and a 
few adult ladybird beetles. On the unsprayed 
check trees the caterpillars were still numerous 
and active, whereas on the sprayed trees no cater- 
pillars were observed. 

(б) D.D.T. at a concentration of 0,05 per cent, 
was applied on 5th November, and its action was 
identical with that of the stronger solution. 

CoBcllttiOBt. 

1. D.D.T.-solvent naphtha emulsion at concen- 
trations of 0.1 per cent, and p/>5 per cent, is very 
elective in controlling the maize or tomato cater- 
pillar and spraying immediately renders them in- 
capable of further damage. 

2. No ill-effects were observed on developing 
fruit or foliage on sprayed trees. 

— E. J. Wason, Entomologist. 


Approved Seed— October, 1946. 


To assist in the productibn and distribution of 
approved seed of recommended varieties of crops 
vagc.'tbies, the Department publishes in this 
hit l^h 1 -lonth the names and addresses of 
lig^wibrs ol such seed. 


Cauliflower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 
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EGGINS-FOSTERS SEEDS 

For the Man on the Land and for the Home Gardener. 

We offer the following list of seeds for present planting. 

8BSD MAIg B— -W e can supply the following varieties of choice remachined Seed Maize of 
highest quality. 71tzroy, Blokory King, Golden Superb, Barly Beaming, Yellow Bent. 
Write us. 

BBABB-— Our seeds has been specially grown under expert supervision and we can supply 
the following. Brown Beauty, Tweed Wonder, Bawkeebury Wonder tboth certified and 
ordinary)). 

GBA88 8BBD-— We can offer in any quantity the following: Oonoh Oraee, Bhodee Graae, 
Faepalum Bilatatum, Paepalum Compreseum, Bye Grasees, etc. 
aCEBXiBT — Japanese for green feed, also Broom Millet. 

} Choicest Moruya Grown seed. 

OOW PBA POOBA and BBACK8 for green manuring. 

8WBBT POTATO TBBBBS~-We have the following varieties: Porto Bico, Barly Jersey, 
Old White. 

VBGBTABXiB 8BBD — We can supply in Bulk or Packets all the best varieties in Beetroot, 

Spinach, Carrot, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Bettuce, Badish, Melons, Marrow, Pumpkin, 
Squash, Tomato etc. Write for quotations. 

PBBTZBZBBBS — We can supply Superphosphate, Shirleys Bo. 5, Shirleys Big 3, Bitrate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia. 

8PBAYZBG COMPOUBDS — We supply Arslnette of Bead, Bordeaux Powder, Sulphur, Drymac 
Berris Dust, Blme Sulphur, Bed Oil, White OH, Black Beat 40, etc. 

Send your ordorM and enquirioM to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PH. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTO. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

The firm with City and Country facilitiee providing a Service for the Man on the Land, 


MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAaOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DEOARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRAUAS DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 
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'*Ths Brand for the Man on the Land* 


EEN 


■bJKl JmM TrJd^IIvk. 

For more than 50 years Smith Copelanil & Co. have been supplying canvas 
goods of quality and value to the man on the land. Their famous 
** ABERDEEN '* brand is to-day a guarantee of good material, conscientious 
workmanship and long life. 


TARPAULINS 

FRUIT PICKING 
BAGS 

BLINDS 




HAY STACK COVERS 

FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 

“ABERDEEN*’ Patent 
FILTER WATER BAGS 


Stocks of DaDaT. available 

One gallon tins of the famous insecticide D.D.T. (four per cent.). Ready for immediate 
use. 16/3 per tin, plus freight. Half gallon tins 8/11, plus fre ight. 

For further information, call, write, or 'phone, 

SMITH COPELAND & CO. Pty. Ltd. 

33 REGENT STREET, SYDNEY. 'PHONE M4181. 



FILING COVERS 


for the 


AGRICETDRAL GAZETTE 


Covers hold 12 issues and index. 

Lettered on the back with title, 
volume and year of issue. 

1946 now available. 

1934 to 1945 (inclusive) 
also on hand. 



PRICE 


Is. 8 


D. (inda&ig ^sitage) 


ObtaUiabte from 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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The Inland Green Tree-hopper. 

{Caedkia simplex Walk.) 

An Important Pest of Canning Peaches. 


E. J. Wason, B.S.Agr., H.D.A., Entomologist. 

THIS tp€ciei of troe-kopper, which occurs in the inland areas of New South Wales, is 
responsible for considerable injury to both stone and citrus fruits throughout the Murrum* 
bidgee Irrigatioii Area. The injury is characteristic, and consists of holes of various 
sizes caused by the hoppers gnawing into the flesh of the fruits. Where peaches and 
nectarines are attacked the damage may vary in extent from '^pin-head’’ size up to areas 
covering most of the surface of the fruits, and may be as much as ^ inch in depth. 

Where citrus is infested, most of the injury occurs soon after the fruit has set. 
The epidermis or rind is gnawed away, and as the fruit increases in size these areas 
become very noticeable. By the time the fruit reaches maturity the parts attacked appear 
as sunken silver-coloured patches, which vary in size from about i to li inches or 


more, across. 

These tree-hoppers belong to the family 
Tettigoniidae, the members of which are 
known popularly as long-horned grass- 
hoppers. 

The adult is of a uniform pale-green 
colour, with a pair of narrow, leaf-like, 
thickened, protective forewings, beneath 
which is to be found a pair of transparent, 
gauzy flying wings. From the front of the 
head to the tips of wings it measures from 
il/y to 2 inches in length and has a wing- 
spread of about 3 inches. A conspicuous 
narrow, yellow band defines the upper sur- 
face of the thorax, and is continuous with 
the wing margins. The inner sides of the 
hind legs and the wing margins are yellowish 
in colour. The body is relatively short, 
being about inch in length and rather 
plump, and the hind legs are formed for 
jumping. The female is somewhat larger 
and more robust than the male, and has a 
short upturned ovipositor. The whole in- 
sect has an angular flat-sided appearance. 

Life History. 

The eggs, which are deposited during the 
late summer and autumn months (from late 
January until the end of March), are laid 
in masses and are usually packed in more 
or less parallel rows. These egg masses, 
which arc small, are extremely difficult to 
detect as they are a similar earthy-brown 
colour to the soil with which they are more 


or less covered. The eggs are kidney-shaped, 
and flattened on each side. They measure 
about 34 iJich in length and slightly more 



ViHottf Stage* of the Inland Green Tree, hopper. 
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than i/i6 inch in width. Eggs which are 
deposited in the autumn, overwinter in the 
soil and hatch in the spring. The earliest 
record of eggs hatching is mid-September, 
and emergence is at its peak during late 
September and early October. 

The young hoppers, which are to be found 
about the bases of the trees, on herbage and 
the sucker growth of stone fruit trees, are 
very active and gradually work their way up 
the trees. Occasionally, some hoppers have 
been observed in the upper portions of the 
trees at the end of October. 

The newly emerged hoppers are light- 
green in colour with distinct, dark markings 
on the upper surface of the thorax, abdomen 
and legs. They measure about Inch in 
length and have delicate, thin antennae 
which are two or three times the length of 
the body. They grow by a series of moults, 
and there are five immature stages from the 
time of emergence from the egg until the 
mature or adult stage is reached. The 
darker body markings gradually disappear 
with each moult, and it is not until after the 
third moult that the wing buds are visible. 
In no instance, until the adult is reached, 
the wings cover more than half the ab- 


{Phiio by A, E, Vincent. 

The adults commence to appear in num- 
bers during late December and early Janu- 
ary, although a few individuals have been 
observed during late November. Only one 
generation occurs during the year. 

Feeding Habits. 

The early nymphal or immature forms 
feeds on the low-borne foliage of stone 
fruits, gnawing irregular-shaped patches out 
of the leaves, but this damage, however, is 
slight. The hoppers gradudW work their 
way up into the heads of the trees, feeding 
on the foliage until the developing fruit 
becomes sufficiently attractive during late 
November, December and January. 

Canning peaches may be severely attacked. 
The intermediate clingstones suffer more 
damage than the later varieties although, 
at times, the varieties Golden Queen and 
Pullar’s Cling have been severely injured. 
The injury to nectarines occurs earlier than 
that to peaches, and may bp very severe. 
Apricots, plums, prunes, apples, pears and 
grape vines may also be attacked, and gums 
{Eucalyptus) also serve as food-plants. 

As an individual tree-hopper is capable 
of damaging many fruits, only a lew 
hoppers per tree may result in coni^iderabte 
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losses, because damaged peaches are unsuit- 
able for choicest canning lines and can only 
be used, after being trimmed, as sliced 
peaches or for jam making. 

The amount of injury varies from orchard 
to orchard, and it is not usual to find hop- 
per damage occurring uniformly throughout 
a block of trees. On some trees large num- 
bers of the fruits may be tr.arked, while on 
adjacent trees none may be injured. 

Counts of fruits, made at random in 
various blocks of canning peaches, during 
past seasons, have indicated that the num- 
ber of fruits injured may be as high as given 
in the following table: — 

Percentage of 

Variety of Peach. damaged fruits. 

Selma 21.97 

Palora .. .. .. 17.6 

Phillip’s Cling . . . . 14.5 

Golden Queen . . , . 10.2 

Pullar’s Cling . . , . 2.9 


Control Meaiiirot. 

Control on peaches may be obtained^ by 
the use of sprays containing either barium 
fluosilicate or lead arsenate, applied early 
in the season, while the young hoppers are 
feeding on the foliage, and before the fruit 
becomes sufficiently attractive for it to be 
attacked. 

Barium fluosilicate is preferable to lea<t 
arsenate as it causes little or no injury to the 
foliage of stone fruits, and it is now used 
generally by growers of stone fruits in the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. This 
chemical, which should contain at least 80 
per cent, active ingredients, is used at the 
rate of 1 lb. to 40 gallons of water. 

This spr^y should be applied as a mist, 
and it is not necessary to drench the foliage. 
Where the young hoppers are ascending 
the trees, it is often necessary to spray only 
the sucker growth and the lower half of the 
trees. If this spraying is not completed 



Cltmf Frultt by the Gfeea Tree •hopper. 

The demege was caused when the fruit was small— soon after setting. 
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during the latter half of October, however, 
it will be necessary to spray the whole. of the 
Jtrees before mid-November, 

Where citrus is attacked, the spray should 
he applied soon after the first setting of 
fruit has taken place — usually about mid- 
October — when only the outer foliage and 
young fruits need be sprayed. 

Danger of Amnical ^Voming.” 

Peach and nectarine foliage is very liable 
to arsenical “burning,’’ and it is essential, 
therefore, to add a “corrective” to lead 
arsenate if this is used, to counteract such 
injury. The “correctives” commonly used 
for this purpose are fresh hydrated lime, 
zinc sulphate or a combination of both. 
Ferrous oxide and aluminium oxide may 
also be used. 

The lead arsenate is used at the rate of 
I lb. of powder to 40 gallons of water, plus 
5 lb. of fresh hydrated lime. 

Under certain conditions, even when a 
“corrective” is added to the lead arsenate, 
some foliage injury and leaf drop, as well 
as injury to the lateral growth on peaches 
and particularly nectarines, may occur. 
Moisture plays an important part in the 
degree of arsenical “burning,” and injury is 
more noticeable in a wet season. 

Arsenical injury to the leaves is indicated 
by circular spots and ragged dead tissues 
ak>ng the margins. The tissues in the spots 


at first appear lighter in colour, due to the 
loss of green pigment, and then water- 
soaked. The injured cells die and become 
brown and they dry out. Later the dead 
tissues fall out giving the foliage a “shot- 
hole” appearance. The injury frequently 
increases until all parts of the leaves are 
affected and the tissues become yellow and 
eventually dark-brown. 

The injury to the lateral growth, particu- 
larly on one-year-old wood, is of a dark- 
brown necrotic type, and is usually most 
pronounced at the base of the buds where 
the tissues may be killed to a depth of about 
i/i6th inch. 

A 50 per cent, lead arsenate dust has given 
satisfactory results in experiments, but calm 
conditions are essential for its application. 

Limited tests with o.i per cent. D.D.T., 
both as an emulsion and a suspension, have 
given promising results as a contact spray 
for the control of tree-hoppers infesting 
canning peaches. 

Lead arsenate is not usually recommended 
for citrus trees if other materials are avail- 
able. Cryolite at the rate of lb. to 40 
gallons of water, plus i quart of white oil 
as a spreader, has been found effective in 
the Gosford district in controlling the citrus 
green treehopper.^ 

• Hklv, P. C.— 1945. AgHcultural GagetU, iV.S.W., Vol. LVI, 
pp. x66-i68, 178. 


Buui Fire Danger. 

Many Areas in Tiniler-like Condition. 


In a recent warning concerning the serious 
danger existing from bush fires, the Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr. Baddeley, emphasized the need for con- 
stant alertness and the adoption of every possible 
precaution agains| Outbreaks. 

He asked residents in danger areas to pay 
{articular heed to drying undergrowth and vegeta- 
tion around their homes and other premises. Now 
was the time to clear it away and destroy it under 
safe conditions. Local councils had powers to 
issue . directions where precautionary measures 
had not been undertaken voluntarily. They should 
not hesitate to exercise them if the occasion 
demanded it. 

**The demobilisation of the fighting services 
means that a large pool of organised man power 
available for fire-%htin^ purposes, which has 
^xis^d for the ^st six years, is fast dis- 
;# said Ml?* Baddd<^y. : "This will call 


for improved organisation in the local services, 
and fire-fighting authorities were advised some 
months ago of the need for recruiting new person- 
nel and strengthening their organisation gener- 
ally.” ^ 

The Minister said that special protective meas- 
ures for the forthcoming season were now being 
examined in conjunction with proposed legisla- 
tion dealing with bush fires. 

Permit for Lighting Fires Now Necessary. 

As a result of a notification issued recently by 
the Minister, persons desirous /yf lighting fires 
for clearing land or for any similar purpose are 
required to obtain a permit. 

Persons outside fire districts controlled by the 
Board of Fire Commissioners should obtain per- 
mits from the local shire or municipal council. 
In fire districts the officer or fireman in charge 
of the local fire station should be consulted. 
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Vacuum Agricultural Oils and Greases, 
specially produced in Australia to suit Aus- 
tralian conditions, are famous for quality, 
economy, and performance. 

A GRADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Consult the Vacuum Chart of Recom- 
mendations for the correct grade of oil or 
grease to suit lubrication requirements of 
all agricultural machinery. 

VACUUM 

OILS & INCREASES ^ 
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D. D.T. 


(dichloro— diphenyle — ^trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2^% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

O^y-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (2S% D.D.T.). DUution 1 to 250. 


VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP (Copper Spray). 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur). POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. TARTAR EMETIC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD POWDER. Price lOid. per Ih. packed in 

1 cwt. drums. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £S 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER POWER SPRAYS; 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4-cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 


Similar to 
Pre-war . 

ROOT DUSTER 


ROTARY DUSTER 

BALL BEARIN6 FAN SHAFT 


WEIGHT EMPTY 
12 LBS. NEH 


CAPACITY 
8 TO 11 LBS. 


^ IUB£ TO WEU K«OWN”j0</* 
STANDARD OF 0E$ISN AND WORKMANSHIP 


Price, 

£ 8 . 5.0 NEH 

F.O.R., F.O.B., 
SYDNEY. 


Further information and Price LUta from 

THEO. 0HLS80N, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 

StKHTB M3446. :t :: Telegrams: Olspray, Sy^ey. 
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%hs coriribulcd by tbe fintomological btanA 


The Cabbage Moth (Plutella maculipennis) . 

THE cateipiUari or grabs of this moth are well- The incubation period of the eggs varies^ 
Icaowo pests of cabbages and caoliflowers, but from three to six days; the larval period 

they may also cause serious damage to the occupies from nine to twenty-eight days^ 

foliage of other plants belonging to the family and the pupal period from five to thirteen 

Crudferae, such as Brussels sprouts, kohl-rabi, djiys. The complete life-cycle from egg td 

radish, turnips, mustard, sweet alyssum, garden adult thus varies from seventeen to forty- 

stocks, wallflowers, etc. seven days. 

The adult is a small moth which measures 
about inch in length. It is of a greyish- Control, 

brown colour and when at rest, with folded Clean cultivation is an important factor 
wings, shows a row of angular, yellowish jn the control of most crop and garden 

markings down the centre of its back, pests, and attention, therefore, should be 

Abroad it is often known as the diamond- given to old seed-beds which are likely to 

back cabbage moth. harbour the moths, and, later in the season. 

The minute disc-shaped eggs, which are all cabbage and cauliflower butts and unsale- 

pale green or yellowish, are usually laid able plants remaining after cutting, should 

singly, generally on the under-surfaces of be cleaned up to prevent this pest from 

the leaves. The young grubs, for the first breeding and infesting later crops, 

two or three days after hatching, eat small 
pieces from the leaf-surfaces or else 
the leaves the same manner 
as They grow become 

green large 

the The outer leaves 

as the grow 

older the on the 

more tender centre Where the 

measures are 
the centre leaves the 
become fine the 

hearts eaten 

the whole 
for 

measures 

about 1/2 inch very active, 

when disturbed away, 

drms to or 

strand beneath eventually 

a on 

one leaves or 

amongst the heart leaves, and within this 

cocoon enters its pt^l or chrysalis stage. Ctbbig«Lttf Dt^^*dby^^Ctt«*piUif ofth* 

The pupa is green at first but becomes brown The caterpillan and thdr cocoons are to be seen on the leali 

before the adult emerges. {Rtduca about half actual site.) 
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In New South Wales, the use of lead 
arsenate and derris dusts, by growers, , is a 
iroutine practice in most districts for the 
control of this moth. 

For cabbages, cauliflowers and Brussels 
sprouts, both in the seed-bed and after trans- 
planting, the dusts recommended are: — 

Lead arsenate dust 50 per cent, (lead 
arsenate powder i lb., kaolin i lb.) ; and 
derris dust (pure derris powder i lb., kaolin 
or talc 8 lb.). 

Where lead arsenate is used the plants 
should be dusted every seven days while in 
the seed-bed and after planting out, every 
seven to fourteen days according to the 



The CfterpiUer or Grub of the. Cabhi ge Moth. 



amount of infestation. Derris dust is ap- 
plied eveiy seven to ten days. The applica- 
tions are made at the rate of : — 

Lead arsenate dust 1 5 lb., and derris dust 
20 lb. per acre. 

To avoid the danger of the hearts carrying 
undesirable arsenj^l residues from late ap- 
plications of lead arsenate, treatment with 
lead arsenate must cease about six weeks 
before cutting commences and derris dust be 
used instead, 

CauMflowers must not be treated with 
msemcals after the leaves covering the curd 
commence to unfold and the curd becomes 


Ri^lations under the Pure Food 
Act* , 1908, .prescribe a maximum arsenical 
Ttsidue of 14 .parts per million, or 0.01 


Where crops such as turnips, radishes, 
etc., are attacked, either of the above dusts 
may be used to control the caterpillars, but 
here again, lead arsenate should not be used 
7vhere there is danger of contaminating 
portions of the plants that may be used for 
human consumption or for stock food. 

If ornamental garden plants are attacked, 
a lead arsenate dust or derris dust, or a lead 
arsenate spray (lead arsenate powder i oz., 
water 2 gallons) may be used to control the 
caterpillars. Spraying plants with leaf- 
surfaces such as cabbages is not recommen- 
ded, as there is excessive ‘‘run ofF' of the 
liquid. 

The dusts should be applied with some 
type of dust gun, or other mechanical equip- 
ment, in order to obtain an efficient covering 
of the plants with the insecticide. Derris 
should be stored in airtight tins or bags, as 
its toxic ingredients are affected by exposure 
to air and light. 

It will often be found that, in addition to 
caterpillars, either green aphids {Mysus 
persicae) or slaty-grey aphids {Breiicoryne 
brassicae\ are infesting the plants, and as 
these insects feed by sucking the sap, a con- 
tact insecticide is necessary to control them. 

Where the derris-kaolin dust is being 
used for control of the cabbage moth, it 
should not be necessary to treat the plants 
for green aphids, as this dust is effective in 
controlling them. Derris dust, however, is 
not effective in controlling the slaty-grey 
aphids. 

If the slaty-grey aphids are infesting the 
plants it will be necessary to use a 2J4 per 
cent, nicotine dust (nicotine sulphate 40 per 
cent. I lb., hydrated lime 16 lb.) for their 
control. It is preferable to apply this as a 
separate dust in between the applications of 
lead arsenate or derris dust. 

Some growers, in an effort to avoid an 
extra dusting, combine the nicotine with 
the lead arsenate dust, and substitute the 
lime as a carrier or filler instead of the 
kaolin. When this is done, although the 
lime renders the nicotine more effective, it 
makes the lead arsenate less ffficient, and 
thus may result in inefficient control of the 
caterpillars. The substitution of kaolin as 
a carrier for nicotine also cannot be recom- 
mended. 

The nicotine dust will control both the 
green aphids and the slaty-grey apfaida. 
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The Die of D.DX 

In recent experiments, for the control of 
cabbage moth caterpillars, very promising 
results have been obtained with D.D.T. 
dusts. The dusts were used at concentra- 
tions of I and 2 per cent. D.D.T., and 
the applications were made at about twelve 
day intervals. The dusts were applied at 
the rate of about 40 lb. per acre. 

Cabbages used in the above experiments 
treated with 2 per cent. D.D.T. dusts were 
fed to various animals for limited periods 
without evidence of ill-effects, and cabbages 
treated with J/2 and i per cent. D.D.T. dusts 
were eaten by a number of persons without 
Bny apparent ill-effects, but the results of 
these tests are not conclusive. 

The slaty-grey aphids appeared to be less 
susceptible to the action of D.D.T. dust than 
to sprays of the same chemical. 

The Use of Power Machines. 

In some districts power dusters have been 
used to treat cabbage croj)s. These machines 
are capable of covering about twice the 
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acreage per nozzle than is possible with a 
knapsack duster in the same time. A 
machine that is capable of dusting four rows 
of plants at a time can treat 8 acres while 
one acre is being dusted by one man with 
hand equipment. 

Where power machines are used it is im- 
portant that the ground first be levelled or 
graded and that the rows of cabbages be 
evenly spaced to suit the particular type of 
machine to be used. 

It is important, also, that the dusting 
should be commenced early in the growth 
of the crop. Where infestation of the 
centres of the plants has already occurred, 
it is essential, first, to treat the plants thor- 
oughly with hand dusters before commen- 
cing with machines. 

It frequently happens that some plants in 
the rows become more heavily infested with 
grubs than others, and it is then necessary 
lo ‘‘spot dust’’ these plants with a knapsack 
duster, as it is not possible to give individual 
attention to plants with machines. 


The Cabbage White Butterfly (Pieris rapae). 


THIS butterfly now occurs in widely separated 
areas of this State, and its larvae feed upon 
various plants belonging to the family Cruci^ 
ferae. Two other phnts that may also serve as 
food for the caterpfliars are mignonette (Reseda 
odorata, family Rescdaccae) and the garden 
nasturtium (Tropaeolum majus, family Gerani- 
aceae). These butterflies are frequently seen 
hovering over the blossoms of a great variety 
of plants in search of nectar. 

The adult has a wing-expanse of about 2 
inches and the ends of the forewings are 
marked with black or grey. The female 
has two black spots on each forewing and 
one at the front margin of each hindwing. 
The male, which is somewhat smaller, has 
only a single spot on each forewing and 
one on each hindwing. These small spots 
may be reduced in size and at times may be 

almost absent. 

• 

Although referred to, popularly, as a 
^‘white” butterfly, the adult is usually of a 
general light-grey or yellowish tint above, 
while beneath, the hindwings are distinctly 
yellow and the forewings somewhat paler. 


The spindle-shaped eggs, which are pale 
yellowish in colour, are laid singly, usually 
on the undersides of the outer leaves of the 
food-plants. 



The Ctbbege White Butterfly. 
Abovt: Female. BtLw: Male. 
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The caterpillar which, when fully-fed, 
measures about ij4/ inches in length, is vel- 
vety-green with a faint yellowish stripe 
down the back and along each side. Its 
body is covered with fine hairs and minute 
black protuberances. The colour of the 
caterpillar closely resembles that of the plant 
on which it is feeding, and as it frequently 
rests with its body extended along the mid- 
rib of a leaf, it is not readily noticed, but 
the large irregular holes which appear in 
the leaves where it is feeding, soon indicate 
its presence. 

The pupa or chrysalis, which measures 
slightly more than inch in length, varies 
in colour and may be various shades of grey. 
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yellow or green. It is attached by its tail 
to a silken pad, and its body is supported 
by a fine, silken girdle around the middle. 
The pupa may be attached to a food-plant 
or to some object nearby, or even to debris 
on the ground. 

Two generations are known to occur in 
a year. 

Control 

The measures recommended for control 
of the cabbage moth caterpillars are equally 
effective in controHing the caterpillars of 
this butterfly, and the D.D.T. dusts men- 
tioned previously have also been found 
effective in its control. 


Reseairch on Soil 

Mr. R. J. Swaby, Bacteriologist of the Biological 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, who 
was recently awarded a Ben Fuller Travelling 
Scholarship, is sailing for England to undertake 
studies under Dr. H. G. Thornton at the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station. 

Mr. Swaby’s studies at Rothamsted would be 
in the nature of an extension of his work on the 
role of organic matter in plant nutrition and soil 
structure, on which he had specialised for some 
jyars, said the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 

E. H. Graham), in announcing Mr. Swaby's de- 
parture. He had worked chiefly on the effect of 
soil microflora on rate of humus formation and 
decomposition, and the effect of these factors on 
the physical structure of soils from various dis- 
tricts of the State. In England he would con- 
tinue his studies in soil microbiology, and hoped 
to study the relative merits of composting, stubble 
mulching, green manuring, rotational cropping and 
ley farming for restoring the humus and crumb 
structure of depleted soils. 


Organic Matter. 

“These further researches should be of very 
definite benefit to our farmers, observed Mr. 
Graham. “The role of organic matter^ in relation 
to soil fertility is a subject of vital importance, 
and a good deal of publicity, not all of it accurate, 
has been given to it here and abroad in recent 
years. Mr. Swaby is particularly qualified for 
these investigations, and with his special know- 
ledge of Australian soils will no doubt contribute 
usefully to soil science at Rothamsted as well as 
benefiting from his experience there.'^ 

A graduate of Melbourne University, holding 
the M.Sc. degree, Mr. Swaby was associated dur- 
ing the war with important researches in the pro- 
duction of organic acids, which threatened to be 
in short supply. 

He will remain two years in England, when it 
is hoped that he will be able to return via the 
United States, making contact with soil micro- 
biologists in that country. 


Soil Erosion. 

Pr^reative Effact of Pastures. 


Vegetation (pasture sward) reduces erosion in 
three ways: — 

1. Humus or organic matter derived from the 
, pasture (particularly from the clover or legume 

portion) acts as a source, and thus water absorp- 
tion the soil is facilitated. 

2. The leafage and stems act as a canopy, and 
; thus prevent water beating down on to the surface 

soil, dud not only destroying the physical condition 
of the soil and therefore reducing its absorptive 
Imt the soU particles, into a 

suspensipn in the wi^r, so that they are 
i^rned away in the run off. The run off 


from a ploughed paddock or sparsely covered 
pasture land is turbid, whereas that from an area 
covered by a dense pasture sward is practically al- 
ways quite clear. 

3. Roots of plants act as binders and so help 
to hold soil particles together. In Iddition they 
help increase the absorptive capacity of soils. For 
example, Subterranean clover is an annual and 
dies off with the advent of hot weather in summer. 
The roots of the plant decay in situ, thus form- 
ing small channels throughout the soil and so* 
enabling water to penetrate more freely and to 
greater depths. 
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MANGROViTt 



Power Transmission constitutes a big item in cost 
of production. Inferior Belting means lost power 
and high production costs* 

. ^ . . Increase production, save money, specify 

Our ^pert Engineers „ MANGROVITE ” Uather Belting. It is made 

ne/ wirZlvrio^ selected Australian Hides, specially 

transmission probkms Processed to ensure toughness, pliability and 
without charge. long service* 

MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 

Charles Ludcmcty Managing Director) 

49 YORK STREET ) SYDNEY 

TeUgrami: MANGROVITE,” Sydney. Telephone: BX 1641 (3 lines). 


ESA BLUESTONE 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH €r CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 

”ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
following USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixturee for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep- 
Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

At a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write |or Booklet — “ Better Yields by 
Spraying with *£SA* Bluestone.'* 

Manufaclurert : 

Tftt Electrolytic Rerning k Smelting 
Co. or Aust. Pty, Ltd., Port Kembla, NJ5.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

{Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have been 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
AHORNEY or AGENT 

Fall mformation ana FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to bis 
Agent— the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 
or to 

Tbo Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street, 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, Puhlie Trueioo. 
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OUMiM- CeMjmt WATER PIPES 


Because they are light in weight . . . easy to handle 
v'v/s,... transport ... and easily and quickly laid by 

‘ unskilled labour. “ FIBROLITE Pipes are speci- 

fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
• * Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut. 
no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 
FIBROLITE ” Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Cel all the facts . . . write for illustrated pamphlet. 

FREE. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

** Aabeatoa House/’ York and Barrack Streets. Sydney. 

(Box 3935 ▼, a.P.O.) 


DIESEL FUEL 

W IHIECTIOM EQDIPMEMI 

Anticipating the demand lor a Diesel Fuel Injection Service in Australia. PYROX PTY LTD 
««l»|ished senrice facilities in all states, thus making possible the' rapid 
development of Diesel power in this country 

m all capiul cities, repair and maintenance services and spares tor all leading makes of British 
*h? f'**' Injection Equipment, are provided by PYROX. Injection parts 

to c«^mert*spedfiliV channels will be manufactured by PYROX according 


rox DIESEL INJECTION SERVICE 
In SYDNEY: PYROX PTY. LTD. 

Aiuiralian Enterprue—Auatralian Skill— Auatralian Achievement. 
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FRUIT GROWING. 


PRUNING BEARING 
CITRUS TREES. 

R. J. Benton, 

Special Fruit Instructor. 

GENERALLY the lest priming that 
hearing orange, grapefmit and man- 
darin trees receive, the more satisfac- 
torily will they grow. Pruning may be 
necessary, however, (a) to improve An unthrifty Orange Tree Severely Thinned by Pruning. 



the form or shape of the tree; (b) re- 
juvenate a weak condition; (c) to regu- 
late bearing. 

All citrus varieties may require a little 
attention to improve shape, though most 
citrus trees will develop satisfactorily if un- 
pruned subsequent to hard cutting at plant- 
ing time. The only likely attention that 
will be necessary on very vigorous trees may 
be a slight lifting or skirting of limbs and 
suppression of strong growth emanating 
from the trunk or near the crown of the 
tree, and which are not needed to improve 
the shape. 


To improve the shape of the tree neces- 
sitates removal of any erect-growing limbs 
arising from or through tree centres, mostly 
in trees up to bearing stage, and shortening 
back to more erect growths limbs that are 
too drooping. 

Pruning to rejuvenate condition demands 
a reduction of the leaf-bearing area, to en- 
sure that much greater growth or vigour 
will result from the portion of tree top re- 
tained. If all the growth is weak on the 
trees, it should all be removed from the 
principal limbs and the opportunity taken 
to improve the spacing of the principal limbs 
retained. These limbs should then be 


Pruning in regard to rejuvenation is ap- 
plicable to all kinds of citrus trees, which 
for some reason have declined in vigour. 
Before pruning is attempted, however, the 
cause of the unthrifty conditions should be 
rectified, for without removal of the cause, 
pruning may accentuate the unsatisfactory 
condition. 


shortened back moderately, or severely, as 
indicated by previous tree condition. A 
good rule to follow is to err on the side of 
hard pruning. First, select the principal 
limbs or skeleton, ensuring that all limbs re- 
tained are as well spaced as possible and 
do not crowd or cross one another. Next, 
remove all side growths from the limbs re- 
tained. Then shorten back the limbs 


Pruning to regulate production is only 
necessary with certain varieties which tend 
to crop in alternate years — such as Thorny 
and Beauty of Glen Retreat mandarins and 
Wheeny grapefruit, each of which tends to 
bear heavily in alternate years. 

Pruning will, therefore, vary with the 
need for this operation. 


lightly or severely. In localities where 
brown spot occurs, susceptible varieties, such 
as Emperor mandarin, should never be 
severely shortened back. 

Pruning to regulate bearing requires re- 
moval of portion of the leafy twigs or lat- 
erals, usually to the extent of one-third of 
the tree foliage. This is best done by thin- 
ning out laterals along the main limbs. 
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Should lemon trees which have produced 
well show any weak laterals or spurs which 
have become leafless or almost so, they 
should be shortened back more or less 
severely. 

The Tune to Prone. 

The most re-invigorating result from 
pruning occurs if the operation is per- 
formed in early spring commencing about 
the end of frosty conditions. With normal 
conditions prevailing, pruning may be con- 
tinued for about two months, after which 
time there is a less vigorous result. 

Very little experimental work with citrus 
pruning has been done in this country, but 
it is very obvious from many observations 
made on the effects of bush fires occurring 
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at various periods in summer, also from 
results of reworking trees and the severe 
thinning of growths not required, and 
further confirmed by nursery work, that 
pruning is progressively weakening on tree 
vigour, from early spring onward thrpugh 
summer to winter. The time to prune for 
regulation of production is, therefore, early 
spring only, up to and including the time of 
blossoming, and then only on trees which 
promise to yield heavily during that year. 

Pruning for shape may he done at any 
time of the year and preferably as soon as 
the need is apparent. If the removal of 
dead and spent wood only is the objective, 
this operation may be undertaken at any 
period of the year. 


APPLE GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(Continued from page 479.) 


H. Broadfoot, Chief Fruit Instructor, 

THIS is the third section of thb article, which 
commenced in August issue. To date the authors 
have dealt with districts and soUs suitable for 
apple growing, and with preparations for plant- 
i^. This section deals with varieties and with 
inter-pollination. 

VARIETIES OF APPLES. 

Recommendations for Various Districts in 
New South Wales. 

In the early days of the industry in New 
South Wales, it was the accepted practice 
to plant a considerable number of varieties 
in the one orchard, mainly with the idea of 
providing for an extension of the harvesting 
and marketing season over as long a period 
as possible. 

With the advent of cool storage in the 
various centres, and a more precise know- 
ledge of the behaviour of the different 
varieties under the varying climatic and 
soil conditions of the State, together with 
experience regarding the consumers' pre- 
ferences, both in regard to the local and 
overseas trade, it has become very obvious 
that only a very limited number of all the 
hundreds of apple varieties available, are 
V^rorth a place in a commercial orchard. 

At the present time apple varieties grown 
cpmmercially are, to a large ei^tent, stan- 
Apple growers can learn the 


and E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Instructor. 

value of standardisation from the pro- 
ducers of manufactured articles. Consumers 
learn to ask for well-known makes or 
brands which have served them well in the 
past and gained their confidence, and much 
the same thing applies to well-known and 
dependale varieties of applies. 

There is no reason to imagine, however, 
that the last wofd on apple varieties has 
been said ; quite the contrary, as the search 
for better varieties is constantly going on; 
but it is emphasised that the limited num- 
ber of varieties now grown commercially 
can, with the aid of up-to-date cool storage 
meet all demands of the local and export 
markets, and any new variety which can 
displace the present top-ranking varieties on 
the market will, indeed, be a world-beater. 

A grower, therefore, who plants any 
quantity of other than the recommended 
varieties is taking a risk which experience 
has shown to be very unwise. 

The list of recommended varieties given 
in this article represents a recent expression 
of opinion from all interests in the apple- 
growing industry, and is based on many 
years of growing and marketing experience, 
of experiments and of observations. 

It is realised, of course, that such a list, 
because of the lapse of time between plant- 
ing and production, is somewhat in the 
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Finer Orchards. Better Cardens 

Market Gardeners and Orchard ists know how 
Howard Rotary Tillage halves cultivation costs, means 
bigger and better yields. 

And we know that Howard Cultivation can do the 
same for you on Station Gardens and Orchards. The 
Howard “Junior” Rotary Hoe, in one operation, 
prepares a perfect seed-bed; in one operation, tills an 
orchard as close to the trees as you care to go; in one 
operation, chops up and works-in surface weeds and 
trash to form a rich, fertilising humus. 


THE VERSATILE HOWARD “JUNIOR” 


Light, easy to handle, the Howard “Junior” is ideal 
for cutting fire-breaks, can be employed on belt work 
to drive Pumps, ChafTcutters, Saw Benches, Corn 
Grinders, etc. 


fTriie Uhdoy for M the profitable facts about 
the Howard Model Rotary Hoe to 

YORK MOTOR 

PTY. LTD. (Inc. im rie.) 

1 01 -Ml WILLIAM STREET, SYDNEY, 
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Out of the richest Crudes come Shdd 
Products for Agriculturists 


# Shell Bcientists are continuously 
studying your problems and devising 
ways of giving you greater service 
today than yesterday, tomorrow 
than today. By many methods — 
some simple, but some so advanced 
that only research specialists can com- 
prehend them — they continu- 


Assure yoursell oi wfaate\er is newest, 
most reliable, most suited to your 
need, by selecting Shell brands. 
Among Shell products marketed for 
you are Shell Motor Oils and Grease^, 
Agricultural Oils and Greases, Shell 
Spraying Oils, Branding Oihi,^ Marking 
Crayons, Defiance Blowfly Oil, 
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nature of a forecast, and therefore subject 
to happenings in the future which cannot be 
predicted. This, however, should only 
serve to emphasise the need for making use 
of the best and most up-to-date knowledge 
of varieties available. 


■ 
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Granay Smith Apple. 


In addition to listing the best commer- 
cial varieties, the recommendations take into 
account the district or districts of the State 
in which each variety can be grown and 
marketed profitably. Some varieties de- 
mand even more than this, as a few" of them 
are particularly selective as to site and soil, 
and give maximum return only wdien 
planted on selected areas in the districts 
which suit them. 

Provision for adequate pollination should 
be made where only one variety is recom- 
mended, and in districts in which the 
varieties listed are inter-sterile. 

Late and Mid-season Varieties.^ 

The districts mentioned supply the bulk of 
the mid-season late apples for local and 
export markets. 

Batlow . — Granny Smith, Jonathan, De- 
licious, Lalla, Democrat, Crofton, Doug- 
herty and Stay man. 

Orange , — Granny Smith, Jonathan, De- 
licious, I^lla, Democrat, Crofton, Rome 
Beauty. Crcifton in Canoblas and Pin- 
nacle Road areas only. 

Kentucky , — Granny Smith, Jonathan, De- 
licious, l^lla. 

* In diftricto in which both Delicious and Lalla have 

been recommended, the Delicious variety should always be 

planted in preference to Lalla, provided the soil is suitable. 


Uralla , — Granny Smith, Jonathan, De- 
licious, Lalla. 

Arding , — ^Granny Smith, Jonathan, De- 
licious, Lalla. 

Armidale , — Granny Smith, Jonathan, De- 
licious, I-alla. 

Early Granny Smith Districts (Inland). 

Only one variety. Granny Smith (for the 
early market), is advised for these areas. 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area . — Granny 
Smith. 

Dubbo , — Granny Smith. 

Forbes , — Granny Smith. 

Early Varieties in Early Districts. 

Early cooking and dessert applies from 
these districts meet most of the demands of 
the early market, and take a definite place 
in the State's apple marketing programme. 

Oakdale. — Alfriston, Twenty Ounce, 
Early McIntosh, McIntosh Red. Graven- 
stein, Granny Smith, Jonathan. 

Camden. — Alfriston, Twenty Ounce, 
Willie Sharp, Early McIntosh, McIntosh 
Red, Granny Smith. 

Coastal and Hills District , — Early 
McIntosh, Carrington, Allsopps, Willie 
Sharp, Kirks, Cowells Red, Mobbs Royal, 
Alfriston, Twenty Ounce. 



Jonathan Apple. 


Descriptioiu of Varieties. 

Granny Smith , — The adaptability of this 
variety, a New South Wales seedling, to 
varying conditions of soil and climate has 
led to its commercial planting in all kinds 
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of suitable and unsuitable places. It lives 
up to its reputation as an inherently con- 
sistent cropper and produces good apples 
under almost incredible conditions. An 
apple which can produce early cookers 
from semi-arid inland areas under irriga- 
tion and a long storage dessert apple from 
the tablelands is certainly versatile. The 
question to which the commercial grower 
requires an answer is “Where can it be 
grown most profitably?” Experience has 
now shown that answer to be “In the good 
apple districts.” 

In common storage it keeps well for a 
moderately long period, and when correctly 
handled has a long cold storage and after- 
storage life. Except when the fruits are to 
be sold as early cookers, picking Granny 
Smith at the correct stage of maturity i*' 
particularly important. Cold storage dis- 
orders frequently follow picking when im- 
mature ; over-maturity at picking and over- 
long common storage result in a loss of its 
green colour. The wholesale and retail sec- 
tions of the fruit trade are keenly alive 
to the fact that a yellow Granny Sm^* 
is approaching the end of its storage life. 

The variety is deservedly popular on our 
own and overseas markets. 


Jonathan , — Jonathan is an attractive 
striped red to deep red dessert apple, 
medium early in season and with an ex- 
cellent, probably unbeaten record for con- 
sistent cropping. 

Although it has a wide tolerance for 
varying types of soil, it returns the 
greatest profit in the proper apple environ- 
ment. Hot, dry districts do not suit it, and 
even with irrigation in these climates, the 
quality is poor. ^ * 

The common storage life is comparatively 
short, but both small and large sizes keep 
well if promptly cool stored — ^the small 
better than the large, and the latter have a 
short after-storage life. The fruit withers 
badly if picked too early, and breaks down 
quickly if a little too mature. 


This is a very popular and well-known 
variety on our own market. 

Delicious . — ^When well-grown and pro- 
^fly handled, Delicious is a high quality, 
flavoured apple ; it is striped to solid 


The successful production of Delicious 
demands more than a classification of the 
State into districts. There is certainly little 
prospect of doing well with it outside the 
good apple districts, and it is in favoured 
localities in these districts that it yields 
most profitably. It is very discriminating 
as to soils, rainfall, temperature and alti- 
tude, and has less ability to set and hold a 
crop under adverse conditions than either 
Granny Smith or Jonathan. Cropping isf 
greatly reduced if the tree becomes 
“staggy” from any cause. 

It is inclined to be an alternate cropper. 

The picking period is short and the com- 
mon storage life comparatively short, but 
all sizes keep well if promptly placed in 
cool storage. ; 

New South Wales Delicious are very well 
and favourably known to consumers. 

Lalla . — A highly coloured “sport” from 
Delicious, Lalla retains the growth and 
fruiting characteristics of the parent 
variety. Its handling and storage qualities, 
too, are similar to Delicious. 

The only circumstance under which there 
is a good reason for replacing Delicious 
with Lalla, is on soils in the good apple dis- 
tricts where Delicious colouring is not 
quite satisfactory. Where Delicious fails 
in unfavourable climatic zones, Lalla will 
also fail. 

Democrat . — A solid red apple which 
keeps very well in common, cold and after- 
storage. Although not an apple of high- 
eating quality, it is a good commercial 
variety when grown where soil, rainfall, 
temperature and altitude suit it. It supplies 
the trade with a red apple after long cold 
storage and at a time when few other red 
apples are available. Its chief disability 
from a commercial growing viewpoint is its 
very pronounced tendency to '‘staggy” 
growth and alternate crops as the tree ages. 

There will be some reason for satisfac- 
tion when a late keeping red apple of better 
quality than Democrat is available to take 
its place in New South Wales. 

Rome Beauty . — Rome Beauty is a 
coloured dessert apple, usually large in 
size, with a good appearance and of good 
^ality. The fruit holds well on the trees. 
This variety does well in only a few dis^ 
tricts, and it is fairly popular on our own 
market. 
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It presents pruning problems which are 
peculiar to the variety, being difficult to 
shape and producing laterals sparsely. 

Because oi the large proportion of big 
fruit (only the small sizes cool store quite 
satisfactorily) and the great variation in its 
colour and quality in different districts, it 
is not a suitable variety for general export. 



McIntosh Red . — Good flavour and fle^tii 
texture with a crimson flush are included in 
the qualities which make McIntosh Ked a 
good, medium-early, dessert apple. 

The use of hormone sprays to overcome 
pre-harvest drop before the full develop- 
ment of colour offers prospects of market- 
ing this variety in its most attractive 
condition. 

Attempts to extend marketing after its 
condition has deteriorated or to grow it in 
late districts are inadvisable. 

In the Oakdale district, where it is the 
leading variety, it grows to perfection. 

Gravenstein . — The beneficial effects of 
plant hormone sprays for preventing pre- 
harvest drop apply also to Gravenstein, 
which also falls readily. 

The fruit is usually above medium size, 
yellow in colour, streaked and dotted with 
crimson. It keeps well in common storage 
for an early apple and is popular on our 
own market. , 

Crofton . — In selected localities on good 
soils at Batlow and Orange, this variety pro- 
duces a late-keeping, red dessert apple of 
high quality. Unfortunately, tree growth 
is not vigorous and becomes spindly on 
poorer soils. 


The flesh is firm, not easily bruised and 
is crisp and sweet. The variety keeps well 
in cool storage for a long period. 

Dougherty . — This variety does well at 
Batlow, is a vigorous and upright grower 
and produces a sweet dessert apple of dull 
red colour and with a good flavour. It 
holds fairly well in cool storage. 

New Varieties from '‘Sports’’ and Chance Seedlings. 

In common with many other kinds of 
fruit, the apple will occasionally produce 
on a certain twig or spur fruit which differs 
from that in the remainder of the tree. 

These ‘‘sports,’' as they are called, are the 
result of a botanical phenomenon known as 
bud mutation, and in some cases it has been 
found possible to perpetuate the type by 
using buds from the particular twig or 
spur which bore the “sport.” 

However, all “sports” are not necessarily 
an improvement on the original variety 
from which they came, and, in fact, they 
may very easily be inferior in one or more 
vital characteristics. In attempts to grow 
apples in hot or otherwise unsuitable locali- 
ties there has been, in the past, a tendency 



Rome Beauty Apple. 


to plant “sports,” particularly highly- 
coloured “sports,” of well-known varieties 
in the hope that they will produce well- 
coloured apples in spite of the adverse 
conditions. 

The result may be, if we are not careful, 
that new varieties will appear on the market 
from time to time, the only advantage of 
which is a slightly better colour than the 
original, whereas other characteristics such 
as Wping quality, dessert quality, etc., may 
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Ik inferior. By the association of names, 
a good deal of harm may be done to the 
reputation in the markets of established 
varieties. 

There is a grave danger also in the in- 
discriminate introduction of chance 
seedlings, since many seedlings closely re- 
semble one or other of the parent varieties 
outwardly, but again as with bud “sports,” 
may be very inferior in other qualities. This 
is exemplified very well in the case of ‘‘De- 
licious.” During the past few years, various 
varieties, such as Orleans, Medina and 
Rainier, all purporting to be improvements 
on Delicious have made their appearance in 
nurserymen's catalogues, but although they 
closely resemble this valuable dessert 
variety in shape and colouring, they cannot 
compare with this variety in dessert quality. 


To-day the relatively small number of 
varieties recommended for general com- 
mercial growing necessitates careful con- 
sideration of the matter when planting to 
ensure that the cross- fertilisation needs of 
the trees are met as fully as possible. 

The value of cross-pollination between 
varieties is now generally recognised, and 
the intending grower is strongly urged to 
study carefully the accompanying diagram 
before planting, or even ordering his trees 
from the nursery. Most varieties of apples 
are self-sterile up to a point, but neverthe- 
less, to obtain good and consistent crop, it 
is invariably sound policy for the grower to 
assume that they are self-sterile, as it has 
been proved on numberless occasions that, 
even in the case of highly self-fertile varic' 
ties, cross-pollination is advantageous in the 


Diagram ahowiag 
Suitable Diatribution 
of Pollenisera. 

A. — Suitable when two 

or more interfertile 
varieties are re- 
quired in equal pro- 
portion. 

B. -— Suitable when one 

or more of the inter- 
fertile varieties is re* 
quired in the propor- 
tion of two to one. 

C. — Suitable when a 

minimum number 
of a polleniser , ii 
required, all tr^ 
being in direct con- 
uci. with the pol- 
lenizer. 
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However, it occasionally happens that a 
“sport” or a chance seedling does show de- 
finite promise of being an acquisition to 
the industry, and such new types should 
not be ignored. The Division of Horti- 
culture of the Department of Agriculture 
is always willing to test such varieties 
under comparable conditions with the stan- 
dard varieties now grown and thereby save 
the grower and the industry much expense 
and trouble. 

Inter-poUinatioB of Applet. 

In the early days of apple growing in 
this State when many varieties were planted 
in Order to spread the work of harvesting 
and marketing over as long a period as 
J)0ssible, the inter-pollination of varieties 
automatically. 


long run. Unpredictable factors such as 
weather conditions play a large part in the 
process of fertilisation, hence it behoves a 
grower to leave as little as he can to chance. 

It is accepted that varieties should be 
planted as near as possible to each other 
for the best results from cross-pollination, 
consistent, of course, with ease and economy 
or working, but having done this and then 
leaving the distribution of pollen to chance 
is not in keeping with careful planning. It 
has been estimated that the ordinary honey 
bee is responsible for from ge> to 95 per 
cent, of the cross-fertilisation work amongst 
fruit trees ; hence every grower should m^e 
an effort to keep at least a few hives of bees 
near the orchard— even if only for their, 
value as agents of pollination. 

(To he continued) 
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SPEED m FLY CONTROL 


SPRETTING 


SPRAY - JETTING 


The name 

« 8PRETTER •• 

is a combination of the 
two words **Spray** and 
**Jetter*’ which indi- 
cates the new practice 
of “SPRETTING.” 

In use the Spretter 
entirely encloses the 
crutch, then, by turn- 
inf a valve, the whole 
crutch area is com- 
pletely saturated by a 
cluster of spray jets. 



The specially designed 
crutch spraying unit which 
treats each sheep individu- 
ally, 

BVZACOTT 

Phonei MA6311. 



The BUZACOTT “ SPRETTER »* 

CCIaphnm St Moore Patents) 


The sheep comes through a race into the “ Spretter ”. By 
pressing a lever the crutch spraying unit is brought hard up 
against the crutch: when, by turning a valve, the whole of the 
crutch is saturated by a series of jets. The sheep goes on its 
way whilst the next one enters. 

NO SKILLED OPERATOR IS REQUIRED. 

SPRETTING IS SIMPLE AND AUTOMATIC. 

The “ SPRETTER ’* is easy to move from yard or paddock and 
can be loaded on to a utility truck. 

SAVES TIME and LABOUR in FLY CONTROL 
SPRETTING GIVES CONVENIENCE and COMFORT 
NO GLOVES or MASK NEEDED. 

-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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LANE’S - WELLSPRAY - EMULSION 

THE AMAZING D.D.T. SPRAY 


SAFE . . . ECONOMICAL . . . CERTAIN 

! I ■ 

'V \ ^ 

BECAUSE IT CAN BE 
COMBINED WITH OTHER 
INSECTICIDES AND 
FUNGICIDES WITHOUT 
DAMAGING FOLIAGE AND 
CROPS. 

BECAUSE IT ENSURES 
MAXIMUM RESULTS 
FROM EACH APPLICATION 


*WELLSPRAr EMULSION KILLS :- 

CODUNG MOTH AND LARVAE . . . CABBAGE MOTH . . . 
POTATO MOTH . . . TOMATO MOTH . . . WHITE BUTTERFLY 
. . . RUTHERGLEN BUG . . . THRIPS . . . GREEN AND BLACK 
PEACH APHIDS . . . GREEN VEGETABLE BUG . . . BEAN FLY 

AND CUTWORMS. 

FOR DEFINITE CONTROL - CLEAN CROPS - EFFICIENCY 


USE ‘WELLSPRAY’ EMULSION 

A product of * 

L^(ES PTY. Ltd. $9 Abercrombie Street, Sjidiiey 

o/ ail AgricaHurat ChemicuU for Ptmnt ProtocUon 



BECAUSE TESTS HAVE 
PROVED THAT D.D.T. 
GIVES BETTER CONTROL 
THAN INSECTICIDES 
PREVIOUSLY USED. 
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CODUNG MOTH CONTROL. 

Experimaits at Bathurst using D.D.T./ “ 666 ” ‘ and Lead Arsenate. 


G. Pasfield, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist, and J. D. Bryden. 

Senior Orchardist. 


THERE was a very heavy codling moth (Cydia pomonella) infestation of apples in the 
Bathurst district d^ng the 1945-46 season, and in an experiment conducted at Bathurst 
Experiment Farm during that season, using Granny Smith apple trees, the infestation of 
fruits sprayed with OJ per cent. D.D.T., lead arsenate and 0.1 per cent. ^^666’’ was 
14.8 per cent., 36.6 per cent, and 84.0 per cent, respectively. 

Over 80 per cent, of infested fruits from the ^^666’’ plots had been entered through 
the calyx. 

Analysis of the results (using inverse sine transformation) by comparing the per- 
centages of infested fruits, revealed a significantly lower infestation in the D.D.T. plots 
than in the lead arsenate plots, and also a significantly lower infestation in the lead 
arsenate {dots than in the ^^666” plots. 

Trees sprayed with D.D.T. became heavily infested with red mites {Bryohia 
praetiosa) during the experiment, but no infestation occurred in lead arsenate- and 
^‘666^-sprayed trees. 


Details of Ae Experiment. 

The objects of the experiment were to 
determine : — 

1. The relative efficiences of D.D.T., 
**666” and lead arsenate sprays in controlling 
codling moth. 

2. The present degree of control obtain- 
able with the lead arsenate spray schedule. 

3. The effect of D.D.T. and on 

other pests often found on apple trees. 

4. The phytotoxic effect of D.D.T. and 
** 666 '' sprays. 

Thirty Granny Smith trees were used and 
the three treatments were arranged in ten 
randomised blocks, each plot containing one 
tree. A buffer plot was left between each 
treatment plot. The trees in four of the 
blocks were thirteen years old and the rest, 
fourteen years old. 

The treatments employed were: — 

A. o.i per cent. D.D.T.-solvent naphtha- 
wetting agent emulsion. 

B. O.I per cent. ''666’'-mayonnaise emul- 
sion. 

C. Lead Arsenate schedule. 

All the buffer trees were sprayed with 
treatment C. 

The apples were harvested on 24th April. 

* Diehloiodiphenyltriciiloretfaanc (9S P«r cent, pan para laomer). 
*BeiuMtte bexaddortde (xs per tent, gamma iaomer). 


Lead Arsenate Spray Schedule. 

The calyx and first cover spray consisted 
of 3j/i lb. lead arsenate, i lb. casein-lime to 
100 gallons of water. In the second and 
third cover sprays, 3^4 lb. lead arsenate (in 
which a spreader was incorporated) to 100 
gallons of water, were used, and in the rest 
of the cover sprays the formula was 3 lb. 
lead arsenate, 5^ lb. casein-lime to 100 
gallons water. To the above schedule, 2 
gallons of lime-sulphur were added to the 
calyx spray, 1 pint nicotine sulphate to the 
first, fourth and sixth cover sprays, and i 
gallon of white oil to the second cover spray. 
The average amounts of spray used per 
tree per application were: — 

Lead arsenate — 2V4 to 3J^ gallons. 

“666'' — I 4/5 gallons. 

D.D.T. — 2 j 4 gallons. 

Each tree in the three treatments received 
an approximately similar coverage. 

The sprays were applied from two power 
sprayers (one for treatment A and one 
for treatments B and C) at a pressure of 
approximately 350 lb. per square inch at 
the pump, using 2 feet rods with single, 
angled nozzles, with a disc aperture of 3/32 
inch. 


Pagm 835 
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Dates of AppBcation. 

The single calyx and seven cover sprays 
were applied to the trees on 22nd October, 
2nd and 16th November, 4th and 27th 
December. 21st January, nth February 
and 8th March respectively. 

Orchard Sanitation. 

The forks and trunks of the trees were 
scraped at pruning time and the over-win- 
tering larvae destroyed. 

Hessian bandages were used for taking 
larval counts. 

Picking off of infested fruits, picking up 
of windfalls under all trees and counts of 
larvae were carried out regularly and 
recorded. 

Seasonal Conditions. 

The rainfall recorded during the experi- 
ment was below normal. In October, 114 
points of rain fell on four days; Novem- 
ber, 128 points on four days ; December, 170 
points on four days ; January, 227 points on 
seven days; February, 165 points on nine 
days; and in March, 122 points on six days. 

Lack of moisture became noticeable as 
summer temperature increased normally 
and, while these conditions were temporarily 
relieved by good rains received in early 
January, 1946, drought conditions became 
pronounced during February and March. 

Observations. 

A medium infestation of thrips {Thrips 
imaginis) appeared on the blossoms in 
October. 

The peaks of emergence of moths, 
estimated from the bandage counts, occurred 
in the first week of December and the third 
week of January. 

The D.D.T. sprays had very superior 
spreading qualities to those of the lead 
arsenate and “666” sprays. Small deposits 
of a yellow, greasy, amorphous material 
were found in the bottom of the spray vat 
after spraying with “666.” No deposits 
were observed in the spray vats after spray- 
ing with D.D.T. and lead arsenate. 

Following the calyx spraying, most of the 
trees used for the experiment were closely 
examined. No insects could be seen on 
D,D.T.-sprayed trees, although many and 
various insects (no codling moths) were 
founid under them, displaying symptoms of 
I 3 .D.T. poisoning, Insects v/ere observed 


on trees sprayed with “666” and lead arsen- 
ate, although some affected insects were 
seen under those sprayed with ^*666.” 
Examination of the trees at regular inter- 
vals during the experiment revealed an 
apparent absence of insects from D.D.T.- 
.sprayed trees (codling moths must have laid 
their eggs in them), but this was not so 
with those receiving the other treatments, 

A very heavy infestation of red mites 
(Bryobia praetiosa) was present on the 
leaves of D.D.T.-sprayed trees on nth 
February. They were firrt observed on the 
leaves on 4th December and they had dis- 
appeared, after severely mottling the leaves, 
by 28th February. There was no infesta- 
tion by this pest of lead arsenate- and “666”- 
sprayed trees. 

On 27th November, isolated colonies of 
woolly aphids (Eriosoma lanigerum) 
appeared to be thriving on some D.D.T.- 
sprayed trees, but, as the experiment pro- 
gressed, there was no abnormal increase in 
infestation. 

The hessian bandages on three of the trees 
sprayed with “666” were stiff from soakings 
with the spray on loth December, when the 
bandages were first examined, and no cod- 
lings moth larvae were found in them. The 
bandages on the other “666”-sprayed trees 
on which the bandages were not noticeably 
stiff from soakings contained larvae. Exam- 
ination of all the bandages at later dates, 
when none appeared to be stiff, revealed 
larvae in all of them. 

A small amount of burning was observed 
on the margins of the foliage on the western 
side of two D.D.T.-sprayed trees, but the 
remainder of the trees used in the experi- 
ment were not similarly affected. There 
was only a negligible amount of sunscald 
on the fruits of any of the trees sprayed 
with any of the three treatments used. The 
fruits of trees sprayed with D.D.T. had a 
better appearance (being generally clean, 
bright and attractive) than those of trees 
sprayed with the other treatments. 

The spray operator who , applied the 
D.D.T. calyx spray suffered a headache and 
slight stomach disorder for about 24 hours 
following that spraying, and the other spray 
operator who applied the “666” calyx spray 
was affected with nausea for the same length 
of time. At subsequent applications of spray 
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both operators took more care to avoid in- 
halations of the spray and were not affected 
as with the calyx spray. 

Ten mature codling moth larvae were 
placed on filter papers, each of which had 
been dipped in o.i, 0.2, 0.5, i.o and 2.0 per 
cent. D.b.T.-mayonnaise emulsions for 2 
minutes and allowed to dry, for periods of i 
and 4 hours. No mortality was recorded 
from any of the treatments. 

D.D.T. Residues. 

The average residue of D.D.T. on a 
sample of eighteen Granny Smith apples 
nine weeks after the last cover spray was 
applied was 1 1 parts per million. 


Results. 

The mean infestation and total number of 
larvae recovered from the bandages of each 
treatment are shown in Table i. 

In Table 2 the results from the individual 
plots are recorded. 


TABLE I. — Percentage Mean Infestation 
AND Total Bandage Counts. 


Treatment. 

Percentage 

Larvae in 

Infestation, j 

Bandages. 

o* I per cent. D.D.T. 

i 14*^ 

264 

0*1 per cent. 666 

Standard Lead Arsenate 

84-0 

1,858 

Schedule 

36-6 

650 


TABLE 2. — Results from Individual Plots. 


Block. 

Treatment. 

! 

Total No. 
of Fruits. 

No. of 
Infested 
Fruits. 

No. of 
'* Stung 
Fruits. 

Per cent, 
of 

Infe.sted 

Fruits. 

Per cent, 
of 

** Stung 
Fruits. 

Larvae on 
on 

Bandages. 

I 

0.1 per cent. D.D.T. 


918 

93 

1 

169 

10.14 

18.41 

28 


0.1 per cent. 666 


316 

280 

12 

88.61 

3.80 

120 


Lead arsenate 


642 

220 

15^ 

3427 

23.62 

57 

2 

0.1 per cent. D.D.T. 


603 

75 

118 

12.44 

19.57 

16 


0.1 per cent. 666 


870 

689 

14 

79.20 

1.61 

234 


Lead arsenate 


7,8 

330 

90 

45-90 

12.53 

70 

3 

0.1 per cent. D.D.T. 


499 

129 

113 

25-85 

22.65 

34 


0.1 per cent, 666 


906 

707 

20 

78.03 

2.21 

224 


Lead arsenate 


<>51 

237 

124 

36.40 

19.04 

61 

4 

0.1 per cent, D.D.T. 


937 

123 

120 

13.13 

12.80 

26 


0.1 per cent. 666 


715 

^37 

10 

89,08 

1.40 

172 


Lead arsenate 


1,113 

372 

258 

33-43 

23.18 

74 

5 

O.I per cent. D.D.T, 


877 

123 

165 

14.03 

i8.8i 

38 


O.I per cent. 666 


563 

432 

17 

76.74 

3.02 

91 


Lead arsenate 


941 

345 

201 

36.60 

21.36 

86 

6 

O.I per cent. D.D.T. 


572 

ICX) 

127 

19.05 

22.20 

29 


O.I per cent. 666 


640 


Q 

87.50 

1.41 

150 


Lead arsenate 


916 

1 39^ 

154 

42.80 

16.81 

57 

7 

O.I per cent. D.D.T. 


979 

159 

1 

1 243 

16.24 

24.82 

34 


O.I per cent. 666 


1,085 

902 

12 

83-12 

i.ii 

256 


Lead arsenate 


820 

262 

143 

31.96 

17.44 

79 

8 

O.I jjer cent. D.D.T. 


860 

123 

153 

14.30 

17.79 

20 


O.I per cent. 666 


941 

662 

37 

70.36 

3.93 

184 


I^ad arsenate 


885 

214 

163 

24.18 

18.42 

41 

9 

O.I per i^ent. D.D.T. 

... 

935 

77 

139 

8.24 

14.87 

17 


O.I per cent. 666 


957 

896 

45 

93.63 

4.70 

238 


Lead arsenate 

... 

256 

134 

79 

52.35 

30.86 

57 

zo 

O.I per cent. D.D.T. 


793 

117 

175 

14.75 

22.07 

22 


O.I per cent. 666 

.. . 

853 

799 

6 

93.(^7 

0.70 

199 


Lead arsenate 

... 

1,038 

290 

173 

27.95 

16.66 

68 
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Discussion. 

At the Bathurst Experiment Farm all 
possible measures — including the dipping of 
boxes, the trapping of moths in the sheds, 
the careful inspection at pruning time of 
the forks, trunks and soil around the trunks 
of the trees, as well as the picking off of 
infested fruits and picking up of windfalls 
during the growing season — are taken to re- 
duce the carry-over of codling moths each 
season, and yet the control by the lead arsen- 
ate spray schedule in the 1945-46 season was 
inefficient. It is generally held in the 
district that when the summer is very dry, 
as was the case this year, the lead arsenate 
spray schedule (which varies a little depend- 
ing on the season) gives very poor results — 
and some even go so far as to say that the 
moth is uncontrollable. 

It is possible that (a) the lead arsenate 
spray schedules are less effective than desir- 
able; (b) the sprays are not properly 
timed; and/or (c) the spraying is faulty. 
The lastmentioned possibility can, on the 
whole, be discounted at Bathurst Experi- 
ment Farm. The first two possibilities may 
explain or partly explain the poor control 
under conditions such as mentioned above, 
even though every effort has been made to 
improve the methods of control at the Farm. 
Thus the present indications are that little 
hope can be held for improved codling moth 
control with lead arsenate sprays. 

Is D.D.T. the answer to the codling moth 
control problem? Although the percentage 
infestation of fruit from trees sprayed with 
D.D.T. was comparatively high from an 
economic viewpoint, it was a measure of the 
degree of control which can be obtained in 
bad moth seasons, and proved D.D.T., at 
a concentration of o.i per cent., to be much 
more effiecient than the lead arsenate sprays. 
It is quite probable that the degree of effici- 
ency of D.D.T. spraying in this experiment 
during a bad moth season will play a bigger 
part in progressively reducing the codling 
moth carry-over each season, than lead 
arsenate sprays have done in the past. 

An examination of the results in Blocks 
3 and 6 of Table 2 reveals a relatively large 
increase in percentage infestation of the 
trees with the lowest yields amongst those 
sprayed wit^|p.l)T. Such increases in 
infeitilirion of trees are norm- 

ui^h lead arsenate sprays/ but 
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at Orange, where similar experiments were 
carried out with a somewhat lighter moth 
infestation, this was not the case with 
D.D.T. sprays {NSW. Agricultural 
Gazette, September, 1946), However, the 
only other D.D.T.-sprayed tree at Bathurst 
(in Block 2) with lower than the average 
yield had less infestation than the mean per- 
centage infestation. Of course, neither the 
results obtained in this experiment nor in 
those at Orange are conclusive, but they 
do indicate that this matter will be worth in- 
vestigating because of its particular value 
in seasons of low yields. 

The limiting factors to the use of D.D.T. 
for control of codling moth in pome fruit 
growing areas have been discussed in the 
September issue of the Agficultural Gazette. 
Until much more is learned about these fac- 
tors, it will not be possible to make any 
recommendations concerning the value of 
D.D.T. for controlling the codling moth. 

The toxic effect of the D.D.T. spray to 
the trees and their fruit was negligible in 
this experiment, as also was that of the 
“666^^ spray. 

In this experiment, as at Orange, fruit 
from ‘‘666^'-sprayed trees showed a very 
heavy entry of larvae through the calyx, as 
well as side entry, which indicates a lack of 
residual effect of ‘‘666'' that is not of such 
importance in the relatively frequent cover 
sprays as in the calyx spray. Even though 
the results with “666" were extremely bad, 
it would be worth trying again, using a lead 
arsenate calyx spray followed by cover 
sprays of “666" in a water-dispersable form 
which might reveal its efficiency more 
accurately than the mayonnaise form^ which 
was not very satisfactory. 

The results of the small laboratory experi- 
ment in which mature codling moth larvae 
w^ere subjected to concentrations of up to 
2 per cent. D.D.T. for periods of i and 4 
hours, do not indicate that D.D.T. will have 
any value as a trunk spray against hibernat- 
ing larvae. 
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Announcement 


Another First Class Product 
Added to the flange 

A handy, compact outfit made Just right for all your odd pumping jobs. 
Easy to handle. Two men can lift and carry It with ease. Self-priming. 
Just start the engine and It begins pumping right away. Write for 
further details about the new 

UTILITY PUMPER 

Powered by the already famous l-h.p., air-cooled “RV”, the engine 
which drives 


The Self-Contained Plant Which Makes You 

Really Independent 


No more worry about shearers, contractors, accomo- 
dation or weather. Shear to suit yourself with a 
•* Small-Flock **. It*s the lowest priced I -stand, self- 
contained plant on the market to-day and the cheapest 
to run (The “ RV ** does a full two days' shearing on 
l-gallon of petrol). The “S-F" plant is supplied 
with grinder, E-B handpiece, combs, cutters and all 
necessary tools and sundries. An angle Iron stand 
can be fitted for small extra cost 



Small-FIoGk 

Built & GuarantMd by: * 

COOPER ENGINEERING COHPANY PTY. 
UNITED 

SYDNEY MEUBOURNE AOEUUI» 
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Eelworm Disease of Potatoes. 


THE parasitic nematode or eelworm Hetero- On the tubers the condition first shows up 
dera marioni causes a disease known as root in the form of pimple-like out growths. The 

knot or root gall on a Terp %ride Tariety of surface of the tuber may later become quite 

phnts. These indnde many field crops, oma- warty, roughened (Fig. i) and discoloured, 

mentel plants, lowers and eegetables, fmit and necessitating considerable wastage in peeling 

oSier Boner, stock mi a nnmber of for table use. If one of these tubers is cut 

weoda. la the case of potatoes, the eelwom af/oss (Fig 2). or if the skin and a thm 

attacks both the loots aad the tubers. of tuber ,s removed round slightly 

brownish and often somewhat translucent 
Symptoms. areas are visible in the potato tissue. This 

On the roots the first symptoms of eel- discoloured tissue, which may go into the 

worm attack appear as small swellings, tuber for a distance of yi inch, results from 

which gradually increase in size until they the penetration of the eelworms into the 

form conspicuous galls. These galls are tubers. Sometimes small, glistening white 

irregular in size and shape, and are some- Ixidies, more or less pear-shaped, and about 
times inch in length. the size of an ordinary pinhead can be 
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Fig. 2.— Section Through a Potato Tuber Infected 
with Eelworm. 

[Aftcf Cunningham, 


found in the invaded tissue. These are the 
mature female eelworms. The formation 
of pimples and swellings on the surface of 
the potato tuber is a symptom of a fairly 
advanced and severe attack, and tubers may 
be infested without having any symptoms 
visible on the outer surface. 

The root-knot nematode has some ad- 
verse affect on the growth of potato plants, 
although even severely diseased plants 
usually make fairly good growth. Effects 
are most noticeable in dry weather, when 
affected plants wilt quicker than healthy 
ones. 

Diieued Tubm Spread the Disease. 

The most serious aspect of this disease 
when it attacks potatoes is that diseased 
tubers are a means whereby the parasite is 
introduced to uninfested land, either when 
the tubers are used for seed purposes or 
when peelings and discarded tubers are fed 
unboiled to farm animals or thrown on the 
garden compost h^p. For this reason, the 
presence of any eelworm-infested potatoes 
in, a 3^ erojp submitted for certification 
aebars the whoje crop frcnn 
Similarly, consignments of 
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table potatoes showing evidence of this 
disease may be completely rejected by potato 
inspectors. 

The disease is usually introduced into an 
area by planting potato tubers or seedlings 
of other plants which are already infested 
with eelworms, but it may also be spread 
by means of running water, cultivation 
implelnients, animals, footwear, etc. 

This disease is of most importance in 
sandy soils in coastal areas and, fortunately, 
is not yet widely distributed in the main, 
tableland potato growing areas which pro- 
duce the greater part of the seed potatoes 
used in this State. During recent years, 
however, there have been several records of 
eelworm on potatoes in the tableland potato 
growing sections. 

As a rule, this disease is most serious in 
light sandy soils and under fairly warm soil 
conditions. A temperature of about 8o deg. 
Fahr. is most favourable for rapid develop- 
ment of the eelworm, and at this tempera- 
ture a full life cycle is completed in just 
under four weeks. At temperatures below 
50 deg. Fahr. the nematodes are almost in- 
active, although they can survive tempera- 
tures well below freezing point. 

Control Meatnret. 

The following measures are recommended 
for the control of this disease : — 

1. Do not plant eelworm-infested potato 
tubers. Care should be taken also that un- 
infested land does not become contaminated 
by planting diseased flower or vegetable 
seedlings. 

2. Avoid spreading the disease by con- 
taminated implements, etc. Clean areas 
should be cultivated before proceeding to 
areas which are known to be infested with 
eelworm. 

3. Potatoes from a diseased crop should 
be boiled to destroy the eelworms before 
being fed to stock. 

4. Practise a rotation of crops. Although 
there are many plants, including weeds, 
which are attacked by the eelworm, there are 
some crops, such as the grasses, cereals 
(wheat, oats, barley, rye, maize, sorghum), 
velvet beans, onions and peanuts, which are 
resistant. 

In exceptional cases where a satisfactory 
.rotation cannot be applied, grow only crops 
which occupy the soil during the coolicr 
months of the year. 
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5. A summer fallow in which all vegeta- 
tion is kept off the infested area is a cheap 
and effective means of practically eliminat- 
ing eelworm from the soil in a single season. 
The soil must be cultivated at approxi- 
mately weekly intervals, and always after 
rain. By this means, the eggs of the eel- 
worms are hatched and, in the absence of 
food plants, the eelworms are starved and 
destroyed. 


6. Treatment of the soil by means of heat 
or chemicals such as chloro-picrin, carbon 
di-sulphide, calcium cyanide and sodium 
cyanide is effective against eelworm, but 
these methods are much too expensive for 
the treatment of land used for growing 
potatoes. Details of these methods are 
available in Plant Diseases Leaflets 38 and 
103, obtainable from the Division of Infor- 
mation and Extension Services of the 
Department. 


Brown Rot o( Potatoes. 


THE brown rot difoaie, also known as bacterial 
wilt, is caused by the bacterial orfanism 
Bacterium solanacearum which attacks, in 
addition to potatoes, over a hundred species of 
plants in thirty-five different botanical families. 
Weeds as well as cultivated crop plants are 
included in the host range. Plants most severely 
affected include potatoes, tomatoes, egg plants, 
peppers and tobacco, all of the botanical family 
Solanaceae. 

Essentially , a warm dimate disease, it b of 
most concern in tropical and subtropical 
regions. In New South Wales it is most common 
in coastal districts, particularly on the North 
Coast. 

Symptoms. 

Besides producing a characteristic rot of 
the tubers, this disease is responsible for a 
wilting of the above-ground parts. This 
shows up first as a slight wilting of the 
leaves at the ends of the branches during 
the hottest period of the day. The plants 
recover during the night, but the wilting 
becomes more pronounced each day until 
finally there is no further recovery and the 
plants die. Sometimes only a few of the 
branches may be affected, and the remainder 
will appear healthy. A brown discoloura- 
tion of the water-conducting tissue is evi- 
dent if the stems, roots or stolons are cut 
through and usually, after a few minutes, 
bacteria ooze out from the discoloured por- 
tions of the cut surface, as a white, slimy 
mass. • 

Affected tubers may or may not show 
external symptoms, depending on the stage 
of development of the disease. The first 
visible external symptom is usually either a 
slight depression at the point of attachment 


to the stem, or a greyish-brown discoloured 
patch on the surface. In the more advanced 
stages, a bacterial ooze exudes from the 
stem end and the eyes, becomes mixed with 
the soil, and sticks to the surface of the 
tuber. Sometimes there are no external 
symptoms, but the disease can be diagnosed 
fairly readily by the internal symptoms. On 
cutting across infected tubers, a moist, 
brown discolouration, and slight softening 
of the water-conducting tissue extending 
in a ring around the tuber about inch 
below the skin are seen. Usually, but not 
always, yellowish-white, sticky globules of 
bacteria ooze out from the discoloured 



Potato Tuber cut to show Internal Symptoma of 
Brown Rot. 
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tissues. The presence of this pus-like bac- 
terial ooze distinguishes this disease from 
others such as Fusarium wilt, where there 
is a browning of the internal tissues, but no 
ooze. In the early stages, the disease is con- 
fined to the water-conducting tissues and 
there is no odour, but later the entire interior 
may become soft and brown and, with the 
entrance of other species of bacteria, a foul- 
smelling mass of rotting potato tissue 
results. 

Infection Occurs from the SoiL 

The disease is carried over from one 
season to the next in the soil as well as in 
affected tubers used for seed purposes, and 
it is an interesting feature of this disease 
that, unlike most other parasitic diseases, it 
is frequently more serious on newly-cleared 
land than on old. cultivated land. Usually 
the severity of the disease declines in any 
soil which is cropped year after year, but 
this is not always the case. The reason for 
this is not clear, although several explana- 
tions have been offered. These include : 
an increase in soil acidity, probably brought 
about by the addition of fertilisers ; and the 
absence of certain wild hosts which do not 
ordinarily grow in cultivated fields. 

Contra! Moasnret. 

The following control measures arc 
recommended : — 

I. Use seed tubers free of the disease. 
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2. The variety Katahdin, which shows 
some resistance to brown rot, is recom- 
mended for infested land. 

3. Practise a rotation of crops in which 
very susceptible crops such as potato, 
tomato, eggplant, or pepper are not planted 
in the same land more than once in every 
three or four years. 

4. Add sulphur to the soil. Experiments 
in Florida (U.S.A.) have shown that the 
bacterium responsible for brown rot cannot 
live in a very acid soil (pH 4.0 or lower) 
and that, if commercial sulphur in appro- 
priate quantities is added to the soil, control 
of the disease is secured. The acidity pro- 
duced by the sulphur, however, is detri- 
mental to the growth of most crops so that, 
some months after the addition of the sul- 
phur, lime must be applied to the soil. Best 
results were secured in Florida by adding 
the sulphur in midsummer and applying the 
ground limestone about five months later 
but several weeks before planting the pota- 
toes. The sulphur is disc-harrowed or 
ploughed into the ground which may be left 
unplanted or planted with a cover crop of 
cowpeas. From 300 to 1,300 lb. of sulphur 
per acre, sometimes more, are required, 
depending on the initial soil acidity. Usually 
about 3,000 lb. per acre of dolomite (mag- 
nesium) or calcium limestone is required to 
reduce the acidity brought about by the sul- 
phur. 


Certificate Necessary'with Citrus for Odier States. 


The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) warns fruit growers and others 
consigning fruit to other States that care should 
be taken to comply with the inspection require- 
ments of those States. 

Recently several consignments of citrus fruit 
have been sent to Victoria and have been held up 
by Victorian authorities in the absence of a cer- 
tificate by a fruit inspector that the orchard and 


the land within a mile radius is free from fruit 
fly. 

Requirements differ in respect of various States, 
and those unfamiliar with ^em should make in- 
quiry of fhe local fruit inspector or from the 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Syd- 
ney, in order to avoid placing themselves in a 
difficult position. 


f 

Varieties of'AMNrvved Seed AvailaUe. 


In order that farmers may be directed to what are 
regarded by the Department as the most satisfac- 
tocr sources of approved seed of recom- 

«sn^ded commercial varieties of farm crops and 
tlie Department is willing to supply 

'MH. .... 


information concerning such sources of seed of 
the following varieties: — , 

T omatoes-^ 

Rouge de Marmande. 
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Avoid ** Ironing Day Fatigue ** 

Sit Down To Iron 

THE DANDEE ” SAVES ENERGY AND TIME. 

EFFICIENT! ABSOLUTELY SAFE! 

Weighs only 23 lbs. — Simple to Operate — Fully Guaranteed. 

DANDEE means Quicker Ironing 

Better Ironing 

Cash Price £39-15-0 or Easy Terms 
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D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 

We can offer the following Dtut* 
and Sprays for the control of 
Insect Pests attacking Fruit* 

Flowers and Vegetables. 


• DEEDUST. 2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder. 

• PESPRUF No. 3. 2% D.D.T. + 7% Copper. 

• PESPRUF No. 4. 2% D.D.T. +2% Nicotine. 

• PESPRUF No. 5. Tomato Dust. 2% D.D.T. 

+ 8% Copper + 40% Sulphur. 

• PESPRUF No. 20. Emulsion for Wet Spraying 

contains 20% D.D.T. (dilution 1-200). 


Al$o a fttU range of other Ineecticidee 
and Fungicide$. 


A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED. 


* Full particulars^ prices, leaflets, etc,, 

FREE on application, 

WILUAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRAUA) PIT. LTD. 

COOPER house, 9 O'CONNELL STREET, SYDNET. 

MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES, j 

— ~ ' — - - 
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COMBATTING THE BLACK BEETIF. IN MAI7F. 
Soil Jetting Experiments with D.D.T. and “666.”* 

C. R. Wallace, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

DURING the period February-Mayp 1946, experiments were conducted at a farm near 
Berry on the control of black beede (Hf^lorojiprhvs san ctoe-hel^nae) lu maize. The 
treataents applied were all designed to disperse an insecticidal emulsion through the soil 
around each plant in such a way that beettes would be repelled or poisoned before they 
could harm the plant. In all tests a knapsack spray-pump was used. With suitable nozzles 
it was easy to apply the emulsion as a forceful jet of small diameter, so that it gaye 
almost instant penetration of the soil. 

Emulsions of ^^666’’ (benzene hexachloride) and of D.D.T., when applied in this 
manner, caused beetles infesting the soil around plant roots to climb out of the soil and 
die at the surface. In addition most treatments provided a useful degree of crop 
protection, some for a few weeks and others for two to three months. 


Early in 1945 the writer' used a method 
of plant protection whereby an emulsion 
was jetted into the soil around young vege- 
table plants. The following experiments 
and observations were undertaken to test 
the application of this method to a fiekl crop 
such as maize. 

Experiment 1. 

In this ex|)eriment nine plots of young 
maize (arranged in three randomised 
blocks) were used to compare three differ- 
ent procedures, viz (a) jetting with “666'' 
emulsion; (b) jetting with D.D.T. emul- 
sion; and (c) check — no emulsion. 

Layout , — Each plot was 8 feet in length 
and consisted of a single row of plants. 
All nine rows were parallel to each other, 
with a space of 3J4 between rows. 

The maize had been planted on 22nd 
January, the grains being sown 4 inches 
apart in the row. Germination was good 
and the plants grew rapidly. On 15th 
February the soil on either side of the 
plants was cultivated in order to check 
weed growth and to prepare the soil for 
the jetting. By the third week of February 
the nine rows had formed a fairly even 
stand of plants 9 to 12 inches high, with 
some signs of beetle damage fairly uni- 
formly distributed through the experiment. 


During the third week of Fel)ruaryt the 
following operations were carried out: — 

(a) (Jnc jetting with “666"“Xylene- 
“wetsit" emulsion containing 0.05 per cent, 
of the. gamma isomer of “666." 

(/?) One jetting with D.D.T. -sol vent 
naphtha- ‘wetsit" emulsion containing 
o.i per cent, of the para para isomer of 
l^.D.T. The concentrate used in preparing 
this emulsion was a standard commercial 
product containing 20 per cent, of the para 
para isomer of D.D.T. 

(c) Check: untreated. 

Results . — It was found that both the 
jetting treatments (a) and (b) exercised a 
very marked protective effect upon the 
plants. Thus, in two of the three check 
plots (c) the beetles killed every plant but 
one ; in the third check plot they destroyed 
nearly five-sixths of the row. In contrast 
to this, all rows treated with emulsion pro- 
duced a good commercial yield of silage 
maize. Individual plot yields are shown in 
Table I. 


* Some of these results were briefly summarised oii page aoo c 4 
April issue of the Agricul urai Gazette^ 

tAll jetting was to have been done on 15th February, but 
rain set in after the D.D.T. treatment had been applied to the 
three plots allocated to it: the three plots in the **666’* aeries 
were not jetted until xgth February. 
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Table i. — Yield of Maize at 2ist May 
(three months after treatment). 


Treatment. 

Block I. 

Block 11. 

Block 111. 

Total. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

(a) (“666*’) ... 

i5i 

i5l 

lit 

42I 

ib) (D.D.T.) ... 

14A 

32 

i3i 

50 

(c) (Check) 

9 

o2 

li 



During the three months period which 
elapsed between jetting and harvesting, 
counts were made at intervals of all dead 
beetles at the soil surface near the plants. 
These counts are summarised in Table 2, 
which shows a substantial kill of beetles by 
the D.D.T. treatment and an extremely 
heavy kill by the “666'' treatment. The 
figures for the latter would be equivalent 
to a kill of more than 4CX3,ooo beetles per 
acre in a crop planted with the rows 3 
feet apart. 


Table 2. — Dead Beetles Collected during 
the period 19th February-2ist May. 


Treatment. 

Block I. 

Block 11. 

Block III. 

Total. 

(a) (“666*') ... 
ib) (D.D.T.) ... 

(4 (Check) ... 

346 

43 

7 

165 

24 

2 

187 

17 

4 

698 

84 

13 


None of the plants in the experiment 
showed any ill-effects attributable to 
chemical action. 


Experiment 2. 

This was done in order to determine: (i) 
whether D.D.T. emulsion could be applied 
at planting time without affecting the ger- 
mination of maize; and (ii) whether maize 
so treated would be protected from black 
beetle. The experiment incorporated eight 
plots (each consisting of one row of 
maize), arranged in four randomised 
blocks. 

The course of the experiment was as 
follows: On 15th February, eight parallel 
drills were opened . in well-tilled soil and 
twenty grains of maize were dropped into 
every drill. Each drill was 7 feet long and 
3 inches deep ; the spacing between drills 
was feet. * 

In four of the drills a coarse, driving 
spray of D.D.T. emulsion was applied, so 
as to wet the seed and the soil around it. 
The drill was then filled in with soil, after 
#hicb^ eniulsion was jetted into the 
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surface soil in line with the seed. The 
D.D.T. emulsion applied in this test was 
the same as that used in Experiment i. 

In the other four drills (which were 
kept as untreated checks) the planting pro- 
cedure was identical with the above, except 
that no emulsion was applied. 

Results , — By 23rd February (eight days 
after planting) the plants in all eight rows 
were 2 to 3 inches high and uniformly 
healthy in appearance. It was obvious that 
the D.D.T. emulsion had not harmed the 
germinating maize. 

Beetle damage became evident in the 
experiment when the plants were about 3 
to 4 inches high. By 28th February 
beetles had killed a total of thirty-one plants 
— one plant in the treated series and thirty 
plants in the untreated (check) rows. By 
iith March more than half the plants in 
the check rows had been killed, with no 
further losses in the treated rows. Destruc- 
tion proceeded until the four check rows 
were virtually eliminated, being reduced to 
a total of three isolated plants. At this 
stage (1 6th March) the D.D.T.-treated 
rows were almosf unbroken, containing 
nineteen, fifteen, sixteen and fourteen 
plants respectively. 

It was clear, therefore, that the D.D.T. 
emulsion had afforded very useful protec- 
tion to the plants at a highly vulnerable stage 
of their growth. 

Although this protective effect of D.D.T. 
was considerable during the first month it 
showed some decline thereafter. By the 
seventh week of the test the plants (which 
were then up to 2J/2 feet high) w^ere experi- 
encing sufficient beetle attack to interfere 
with their growth. By the ninth week many 
of the plants were being felled by the pest. 

.Some mortality of beetles was caused by 
the D.D.T. treatment— at least during the 
3 l 4 weeks after its application. During 
this period twenty-seven dead beetles were 
found in the treated rows compared with 
one dead in the checks. After nth March 
no more dead beetles were, found in the 
experiment. 

Experimeiit 3. 

The purpose of this test was to investigate 
the effect of “666” emulsion when applied 
to maize in its early stages of growth. 
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The experiment embodied six plots,* 
each consisting of three parallel rows of 
maize spaced lo inches from each other. 
Each row was 5 feet in length and com- 
prised fifteen plants. 

Two diflferent jetting procedures, A and 

B, were compared with an untreated check, 

C, The operations in each case were as 
follows : — 

(A) On 19th February drills were 
opened, seeded with maize, sprayed with 
*‘666” emulsion and then filled in with soil. 
On 26th February, when the plants had 
appeared above ground, more “666” emul- 
sion was jetted into the soil along the rows 
of seedling plants. The emulsion used on 
19th February, contained 0.05 per cent, of 
gamma isomer ; that used on 26th February 
contained 0.09 per cent. 

(B) Same planting procedure as (A); 
same spray treatment on 19th February 
but no subsequent applications of emul- 
sion. 

(C) Check; same planting procedure as 
(A) and (B) but no emulsion applied at 
any stage. 

Kcsulfs . — In the protection of plants 
from black beetle, there were striking 
differences between the treatments — see 
Table 3. 


Tahlk 3. — Plants Killed by Black Beetle. 
2Sth February-24th April. 


Treatment. 

Plants killed 
zS Feb. to 
30 Mar. 

Plants killed 

1 31 Mar. to 

1 24 April. 

! 

Total 
No. of 
Plants 
killed. 

No. of 
Plants ger- 
minated. 

Percent- 
age of 
Plants 
killed. 

Block 

I. 

Block 

11. 

' Block 

'■ 

1 

Block 

11. 


! 






Per cent. 

A 

0 

X 

4 

2 

7 

80 

9 

B 

2 

5 

34 

30 

7x 

»5 

84 

C 

XI 

1 

17 

1 

22 

.9 

69 

1 

74 

9.1 


On 24th April all surviving plants were 
dug up for examination, which showed that 
almost every plant had been damaged to 
some extent by beetle. It was clear that, 
although no treatment had eliminated 
beetle damage. Treatment A had prevented 
any substantial killing of plants during the 
whole nine weeks of the experiment and 
that Treatment B had exerted a similar 
effect for half that period. 


As regards the destruction of black 
beetle. Treatment A was outstanding, as 
indicated in Table 4. This lethal effect was 
not confined to the few weeks after jetting, 
but persisted strongly throughout the nine 
weeks of the test. 


Table 4. — Dead Beetles Collected during 
l^eriod 28th February-24th April. 


Treatment. 

1 Block I. 

Block 11 . 

1 ! 

Total. 


127 

197 

324 


9 

8 

17 


*5 

18 

33 


By comparison with Treatment A, beetle 
mortality in B and C was negligible. The 
seeming superiority of C over B was no 
doubt due to unequal migration of a small 
percentage of dying beetles : because of the 
layout adopted,* plots of the C series were 
adjoined by four treated plots while those 
of the B series had only one treated plot 
adjoining them. 

The emulsion applied on 19th February 
(Treatments A and B) was identical with 
that used in Experiment i. Treatment (a) ; 
it contained 0.12 per cent, w/v of “666” 
(total isomers), 0.48 per cent, v/v xylene 
and 0.05 |x*r cent, v/v of “wetsit.” No signs 
of plant injury followed the application of 
this emulsion. 

The emulsion used in the jetting of 26th 
February (Treatment A only) was pre- 
pared from a different concentrate and con- 
tained 0.35 per cent, w/v of **666” (total 
isomers), 2.8 per cent, v/v xylene and 1.54 
per cent. **wetsit.” It caused severe leaf 
burn in the young plants and also some 
retardation of their growth rate. 

These adverse effects of the second emul- 
sion were probably due to its high 
xylene content — the result of using a 
concentrate having an unduly high propor- 
tion of xylene to gamma isomer. 

Notes. 

In Exi>eriments i and 2, about i gallon 
of emulsion was needed for each chain of 
row treated. •When a nearby crop was jetted 


♦The comparison of the three treatments A, B and C was 
duplicated in two adjoining blocks, the six plots in the test being 
arranged in the sequence B, C, A, B, C, A. The two outermost 
plots were each flanked by a buffer row of maize at a distance of 
10 inches. 

(Continued on page 550 .) 
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“ 666”* AS A CONTAa LARVICIM. 

Experiments with the Primaiy Sheep Blowfly {Lucilia cuprind). 

G. J. Shanahan, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 


IT has been preTiomly reported (^) that early 
third instar lanrae of Lucilia cuprina, At 
primary sheep blowfly in Australia, failed to 
develop completely when placed on to finel^- 
diopp^ liver containing 0.5 per cent ^^666’’ 
on a weight for weight basis. Preliminary 
trials to explain the mode of action of this 
insecticide suggested that was an 

extremely effective contact larvicide. Additional 
experiments have been carried oat to study tins 
aspect The foflowing statement contains an 
ondme of the metiiods used and tiie results 
obtained from these investigations. 


Methods. 

The contact effect of *'666’’ was deter- 
mined by placing prepupae into tins which 
contained 0.5 gram of treated wool. The 
wool was well teased and covered the bottom 
of the tins, which were inches in dia- 
meter and 2 inches in height, and were 
provided with closely fitting lids with wire 
gauze windows. 

Bulk samples of wool were thoroughly 
wetted by steeping in 700 ccs. of ‘‘666”- 
xylol and xylol water emulsions. Excess 
moisture was removed and the wool air 
dried for at least ten days before commence- 
ment of an experiment. The “666”-xylol 
water emulsion was prepared from a stock 
solution of ‘"666” in xylol with a suitable 
emulsifier by the addition of i part of the 
solution to 140 parts of water. The xylol 
water emulsion was made by adding xylol 
and the emulsifier to water in proportion 
of I part of xylol to 140 parts of water. 

Twenty prepupae were placed into each 
tin. .Each treatment was replicated three 
times and the experiment repeated thrice. 
The tins were kept in an incubator at 75 
deg. Fahr. with high humidity. 

* heMlilbride {i$ per cent, gemnti isomer content);* 

N.S.IV,, My, I94«# PW 38 a. 


ReinlU. 

The average percentages (of the three 
replications) of prepupae which failed to 
complete their development for each treat- 
ment in the three experiments are tabulated 
below. 


Table of Results, 


Wool Treatment. 

Average percentage of prepupae 
failing to c-omplete development. 

Experiment Experiment Experiment 

0*5 per cent. 666-xylol 
emulsion 

100 

94 

99 

0*1 percent. 666 -xylol 
emulsion 

72 

55 

53 

1 : 140 xylol emulsion 

16 

18 

25 

No treatment 

21 

23 

27 


Conchisiuns and Commenti. 

1. A high percentage of L, cuprina pre- 
pupae fail to complete their development 
when placed in contact with wool which 
had been treated with either a o.i per cent, 
or a 0.5 per cent. “666”-xylol emulsion. 
Four ])repupae only completely developed 
in the three experiments when placed in con- 
tact with 0.5 per cent. “666”-xylol-emulsion 
treated wool. 

2. Since the prepupae do not feed, it may 
be assumed that the “666” has acted as a 
contact insecticide in these investigations. 

3. The contact larvicidal property of 
“666” demonstrated in these experiments 
suggests that this insecticide may be suitable 
for jetting sheep to reduce blowflv loss. 
[In limited field trials samples dt wool 
taken from the crutch area of ewes, 
five weeks after being jetted, with 0,5 per 
cent. “666”-xylol emulsion, were toxic to 
prepupae.] 

4. The conclusion can also be drawn from 
these studies that “666” could prove to sbe 
an important constituent of blowfly dresr 
sings. 
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Just a squeese of the hand-grip and Sayers Drench-or-Vax administers the 
precise dose . • . automatically refilling for the next. No risk . . . you 
can see the dose in the barrel. Drench-or-Vax is amaxingly easy to use 
and maintain . . . graduated for doses to 5 c.c. in i c.c. graduations. 
Larger quantities can be administered by giving a double or triple shot. 
(Unsuitable for Phenothiaxine.) 

Sayers DRENCH-or-VAX 

Price £4:5:0.. £4:15:0 complete with bottle and harness. 



PHENOTHIAZINE 

AND ALL OTHER DRENCHES 

Sayers BEACONRAY (non>autoinatic) PISTOLET is a 
compact, lightweight instrument, graduated for doses up to 
1 oz. With self-centering, sel f-expanding piston, it is positive 
and accurate . . . simple and speedy to use. It takes all 
drenches, phenothiazine included. 

Sayers BEACONRAY 

(BOB-aatomatic) PISTOLET 




With new 

unbreakable 

barrel 




32/6 


At ehmmi 9 t 9 mnd sforas. /f unobtainable locally, write* eiating retailer * b name, to 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 

53 - 55 Macquarie Street, Sydney 
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DROUGHT 

and the 

RAILWAYS 

From time to time the Department of 
Railways is called upon to do special 
work of national importance. Recently, 
such a task has been the hauling of 
thousands of starving livestock from 
drought-stricken districts in the north and 
north-west to southern areas of the State. 

The vast exodus of animals was well 
under way in June. During July and 
August as many as 23,000 cattle and 
400,000 sheep were moved by rail to 
fresh fields and pastures new. 

The trains hauling these starving live- 
stock have to travel very long distances. 
A typical journey, Walgett to Wagga 
Wagga, is 656 miles. Incidentally, over 
that distance, a railway truck load of 
1 00 starving sheep is hauled for 
£13/12/2d. on the forward journey, and 
the sheep are returned free. This means 
that the Department only receives Id. in 
revenue for hauling each sheep a distance 
of 40 miles. 

Also, in July and August, the 
Department carried 54,000 tons of fodder 
over long distances to the drought-stricken 
districts. 

These large movements of starving 
livestock and fodder were achieved despite 
difficulties arising from an acule shortage 
of coal. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


LOOKING 
AROUND 
THE CORNER 


The difficulties of the transition 
period are gradually |>eing over- 
come and we are now looking 
around the corner at the prom- 
ising panorama of the Peace. 
All Berger finishes have returned 
to pre-war standards of quality 
and the •• Victory Range of 
colours in such notable brands 

as “ B.P.”, Berger’s Paint 
(Prepared), Synthelac, Matone, 

Quick Enamel, Pave-ol Paving 
Paint is on all Agents’ shelves. 

• 

Bergfer’s 

Paint 

**Keep8 on keeping on.** 
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Australia is Free or— 

SOME SERIOUS BEE DISEASES WHICH OCCUR OVERSEAS. 


BEEKEEPERS MUST ASSIST TO 

WHILST it is essential that bee-farmers gain a 
full knowledge of bee diseases which occur in 
Australia, it is also most desirable that they 
become conversant with the serious diseases 
which exist in other countries, in order that 
they may realise the neceuity for the steict 
quarantine regulations now in force, and which, 
no doubt, have been the means of keeping these 
diseases out of the country in the past. It is 
obviously in the interests of beekeepers to 
co-operate with the authorities in preventing the 
introduction of these diseases in the future. 

The most devastating disease which 
occurs overseas and which is prevalent in 
some European countries is Acarine Disease, 
and it is necessary to avoid introduction also 
of two others, namely, European Foul 
Brood (Bacillus pluton) and the Bee 
•'Louse^' (Braula caeca ) — listed as a dis- 
ease — ^both of which occur in European 
countries an& in America. Braula caeca 
has already reached Tasmania and quaran- 
tine regulations to prevent introduction to 
the mainland of Australia have been 
gazetted ; they are quoted later in this 
article. 


PREVENT THEIR INTRODUCTION. 

Acarine Disease. 

Acarine Disease is caused by a mite which 
lias been given the name, Acarapis zvaodi» 
Prior to 1920, the disease was known ex- 
clusively as “Isle of Wight Disease'', and 
thought to have been caused by the proto- 
zoan, Noscma apis. 

The mite enters the respiratory system, 
the orifices of which extend along both 
sides of the body of the bee. With heavy 
infestation the trachea becomes so con- 
gested with the mites that breathing is diffi- 
cult, and this together w\ih the absorption 
of poison resulting from the infection, pro- 
duces symptoms somewhat similar to the 
well known malady. Paralysis of Bees. The 
muscles of some of the legs of infected bees 
crawling or rather dragging their bodies 
about in front of the hive are observed to be 
affected and there is a tendency on the part 
of these disabled bees to form small groups. 
Neither of these symptoms are so noticeable 
in paralysis. Another slight difference is 
that bees suffering from mite infestation do 
not have that greasy appearance so often 
observed in paralysis. 
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Aeatlac Diieife Mites tad lafested Treehee. 

Snodgrass. 


Whilst symptoms may provide a useful 
guide, a sure diagnosis can only result from 
microscopical examination of the tracheal 
system of infected bees. Such an examina- 
tion is made, by the Department’s Chief En- 
tomologist, of escort bees which accom^ny 
queen bees imported to Australia. This is 
the industry’s safeguard against introduction 
of Acariiie Disease. Quarantine regulations 
require that all imported bees be consigned 
to the Chief Quarantine Officer (Animals) 
at this Department. These regulations were 
published in the January, 1946, issue of the 
Agricultural Gazette. 


[October I, 1946. 
Enropeaii Fold Brood. 

This disease is the cause of serious losses 
in some overseas countries. Weak colonies 
experiencing difficulty in building up follow- 
ing adverse seasonal conditions are most 
susceptible to the disease. Such bees have 
little chance of building up the necessary 
resistance. On the other hand, progressive 
colonies securing useful supplies of nectar 
and pollen may entirely resist or readily 
overcome infection. This is an important 
point of difference between this disease and 
American Foul Brood which is rarely, if 
ever, cured without special treatment. There 
is no evidence that European Foul Brood 
exists in New South Wales. This view is 
expressed following microscopical examina- 
tion of brood from numbet$ of hives where 
some points of similarity in symptoms to 
the disease has been found. Bacillus pluton, 
the causal agent of European Foul Brood, 
was not revealed in the diagnosis. 

Symptoms . — As will be seen by the illus- 
tration of European Foul Brood, the major- 
ity of infected larvae die before being sealed. 
Worker, queen, or drone larvae may become 
infected. Other symptoms may be enumer- 
ated as follows: — 

1. The infected larvae assume unnatural 
positions in the cells (see illustration). 

2. I'lie colour of infected larvae changes 
from pearly-white to a slightly yellow 


Ettfope«ii Foul Brood. 

Portion of comb, show- 
ing effect of European 
foul brood upon the 
larvae. A, J, iC normal 
sealed cells ; B, C. D, £, 
G.H, L,M, P,Q, larvae 
affected by disease ; R, 
normal larvae at age 
attacked by disease ; F, 
I» N, O, dried down 
larvae or scales. 

lFf(mF.B.^7S,V.S.De’ 
paHmsnt of Agriculture. 
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colour, deepening until the dead larvae 
become a brownish-yellow, greasy mass in 
various positions in the cells. 

3. Other infected larvae in the same comb 
retain their curved shape, the segments and 
tracheae (air tubes) being plainly visible, 
and the colour becoming greyish-yellow, and 
finally dark brown. 



Bee Louie on Thorax of Honey Bee. Indicated by 
Arrow. 

[From the A merican bee JoutnnL 


4. Dead larvae are found after sealing, 
but the proportion is small when compared 
to the unsealed dead larvae. 

5. The diseased remains are slightly 
“ropy,” but the “ropiness” is not as pro- 
nounced as in American Foul Brood. 

6. The cappings on such cells as are sealed 
may be discoloured, sunken, and perforated. 

7. The odour from infected brood is 
offensive, but not the same as that which 
characterises American Foul Brood in an 
advanced stage. Odour is only one of the 
symptoms, however, on which the apiarist 
must base his diagnosis. 

The disease is highly infectious, but 
usually disappears during a honey flow. 
The method of spread of infection has not 
been clearly proved. 

Danger of Introduction , — This disease 
could be readily introduced if the importa- 
tion of small established colonies of bees, 
for instance by persons travelling by air, was 


allowed. However, quarantine regulations 
are strict in this regard and only queen bees 
accompanied by the required escort workers 
in cages, addressed to the Chief Quarantine 
Officer (Animals) are permitted to land. 
All beekeepers for their own protection, and 
in the interests of their industry generally, 
should co-operate fully with the Quarantine 
Authorities to guard against further intro- 
duction of this and other diseases. 

The Bee “Louie^^ (Braula coeca), 

Braiila coeca (pronounced “seeka”) is a 
well-known pest of the honey bee in some 
European countries, but so far we have no 
evidence of it occurring on the mainland of 
Australia. 

Braula coeca has spread to the United 
States and to as near to us as Tasmania. 
It is not a true louse (a blood-sucking para- 
site), but rather, as Dr. Phillips of the 
United States describes it, “a guest insect.” 
It is about i/i6th inch long (about the size 
of the head of a pin^, reddish-brown in 
colour, with body well covered with hairs, 
and it has a flattened head. Each leg is 
equipped with a set of about thirty teeth-like 
claws, enabling it to obtain a good grip on 
the hairs of the bee. 



Brauh coeca, the Bee *Xouie*’ (tfreitly enlarged). 

[From the Afnericatt Pee Jownil. 


When bee “lice” are numerous in the hive 
they invariably cause a great deal of incon- 
venience and distress to the bees, and they 
particularly infest the queen. With heavy 
infestation the queen becomes very listless, 
and her eg^laying work is considerably dis- 
turbed. C2Lses have been observed in which 
the colony has become depressed, and in 
this condition the bees are likely to contact 
other diseases, such as dwindling, sac brood, 
etc. 
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All imported bees are examined for 
Braula coeca before the queen is transferred 
to a new cage with fresh escort workers and 
released from quarantine. This parasite can 
be seen with the naked eye, but a ma^ifying 
glass is used when making inspections. The 
presence of one Braula coeca may result in 
the whole consignment being condemned. 

Regolations Goveniiiig Importatioii from 
Tasmania. 

As the bee louse has been found to occur 
in Tasmania, a special Commonwealth 
Quarantine Proclamation (No. 24 a\ pro- 
hibits the removal of bees, bee combs and 
used beehive material from the State of Tas- 
mania into any other part of the Common- 
wealth unless accompanied by a certificate 


signed by a Government veterinary surgeon 
or Government apiary inspector in the State 
of Tasmania, certifying — 

“(a) that the bees, bee combs, or used bee- 
hive material — 

(i) are free from Braula coeca infes- 
tation ; and 

(ii) are being removed from an area 
which is within a radius of twenty 
miles from the apiary of origin and 
which is free from Braula coeca in- 
festation ; and 

(b) in the case of a consignment of 
bees — that queen bees and not more than 
twenty escort bees only are in the consign- 
ment, and that they are consigned to the 
Chief Quarantine Officer (Animals Divi- 
sion) in the State or Territory to which the 
bees are being removed.’* 


Combatting the Black Beetle in Maize. 

(Continued from page 545.) 


it was found that i gallon sufficed for 
to 2 chains and gave a good kill of 
beetles. On this basis an acre of crop 
would require about 150-200 gallons. 

Rainfall at Berry during the months 
period of the tests totalled inches, 

made up as follows: February (latter half) 
1.32 inches, March 3.19, April 10.35, ^^7 
(1-21) 1.64 inches. 

This article describes only three effects 
of the jetting method, viz.: (i) its pro- 
tection of maize from black beetle attack; 
(2) its insecticidal effect upon black beetle; 
and (3) any gross and obvious signs of 
chemical damage to the plants. Apart from 
these three, little is known of the effects 


of the treatments; ^hey are so new that 
any disadvantageous results which may 
be associated with them have yet to be 
discovered. 

^ Acknowledgments. 

Mr. S. Ison, of Berry, very kindly pro- 
vided land and facilities for the work. Mr. 
D. D. O’Neill, Assistant Analyst, made 
analyses of some materials used in the tests. 
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* Wallace, C. R. : ‘‘Protection of Plants 
from Black Beetle by D.D.T., applied to 
the Soil.” Jour. Aust. Inst. Agric. Sci., Vol. 
II : No. 3, pp. 135-139. Sept. 1945. 


Progressive Farmer Competition— A Record of the Candidates’ Adiievements. 


A RECORD of the achievements of the candidates in 
the Progressive Farmer Competition, conducted 
earlier in the year by the Agricultural Bureau 
of New South Wales, and sponsored by the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales in conjunction with 
rti^dio station 2GZ, has been published by the 
Rural Bank — in the form of a booklet captioned 
"By Your Dwds." 


Nicely produced and well illustrated, the booklet 
sets out the qualifications which won the competi- 
tion for Mr. K, Gardiner of Blayney (who is 
now in the United States of America), and also 
describes the methods of farming and ways of 
life of the other divisional finalists. 

It is hoped bjj tht publishers that the book will 
serve as an inspiration to other primary producers. 
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BALL-Bi^" 
CREAMl ^ 


ari^flislri 


STAINLESS STEEL BOWL 
DISCS AND DISTRIBUTOR 

No^r; RJi. MoEftli ha¥9 **SfofMf9** Dhu off/y. 


AvailaUe in liies from 15 to 100 gait. 

Dangar, Gedye & 
Malloch ltd. 


MaHodi Hmie, 10-14 YomiK StrMt, Circnlar Qmy, Sydney. 
BnuidMsatl8BnylisSt.,SentkWnKfn,& 79 Keen St.,Lbniare. 
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QUIBELL’S 


SHEEP DIPS 

ARSENICAL POWDER. 


TAKE 

NO RISKS! 

Careful consideration In the 
selection of the Sheep Dip Is 
of great importance. 

For more than 80 years Qulbell’s 
Dips have rendered effective 
service to Woolgrowers. 

The ever increasing popularity of 
Qulbell’s Dips is the most 
eloquent testimony that can be 
put forward for any preparation. 


NON-ARSENICAL LIQUID. 



KEROL — The Guaranteed Disinfectant 

(Made by the Manufacturers of Qulbell’s Dips.) 


DALGETY & COMPANY LIMITED 

ONa IN ENGLAND) 

IS Bent Street, Sydney. Sole Agents for Australia and N.Z. 




Tfeasiiii— *' 


And Definitely Count On 
Top Values For The Clip. 


SYDNEY or NEWCASTLE 


Spacious stores, splendidly lighted show floors, thoroughly capable work in every particular ma ke 
'^nchcombe, Carson's services invahud^le to growers. Write: — • 

Wlnchtanbe, Carson ltd. 


Selling broken, Hiadmontibe Houee, Bridge St., Sydney — IB Welt St«, Neweettle, 
Brenekeef Ferbee, Orenge, Yeeep Herdien, Bovrke, Armidele. 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING NOTES. 

- 7 — , 

Contributed by 

The Divieion of Animal Industry. 


Blood Meal for Pigs and Poidtiy. 

SHORTAGE of meafmeal thoakl direct attcn- 
tioii of farmers to other high protein feeds. 

Blood meal, an exceptionally high protein 
meal, is a valuable protein supplement for 
pigs and poultry, and could be used to a 
greater extent than at present. Some 
abattoirs have reported ample supplies and 
difficulty in making sales for stock feeding. 
Blood meal contains 70-80 per cent, protein 
as against 45-60 per cent, in meatmeal, but 
differs from meatmeal in containing very 
little mineral matter. Where blood meal is 
substituted for meatmeal in rations, bone 
meal, 2 per cent, should be added to make 
up for this deficiency; i lb. of blood meal 
could substitute for lb. of meatmeal 

depending upon the protein content of the 
meatmeal. 

Blood meal has been reported to affect 
hatchability if fed in breeding rations, but 
this is probably due to its low vitamin con- 
tent in comparison with meatmeal. Vitamin- 
rich feeds such as buttermilk, skim milk or 
whey butter, liver meal, lucerne meal and 
green feed should be increased if blood meal 
is substituted for meatmeal in breeding 
rations. 

Palatibility of feeds containing blood meal 
is sometimes a factor of importance with 
pigs, and gradual introduction may be neces- 
sary before stock will take readily to the 
feed. Three ounces per day is usually 
adequate for pigs. 


SappHM of Milk Powders. 

The period of maximum milk production, 
and therefore maximum production of such 
by-products as dried skim milk, buttermilk 
and whey powder, unfortunately does not 
correspond with the period of maximum 
requirements for these materials. Poultry 


breeders have greatest need for these materi- 
als during winter and early spring, whilst 
maximum production is not reached till late 
spring or early summer. 

In view of the shortage during the hatch- 
ing season of these vitamin-rich materials, 
so necessary for maximum hatchability and 
growth of chickens, hatcherymen would be 
well advised to lay in supplies of these milk 
powders during the spring and summer 
months in preparation for their needs during 
the following winter. 


Leaching Causes Loss of Food Value. 

It is commonly recognised that feed 
leached by rain is decreased in food value, 
but the extent of this loss is not sufficiently 
realised. 

In some experiments carried out on leach- 
ing of various types of feed, it was found 
that from 25 to 67 per cent, of the mineral 
content of the feed was lost by leaching; 
soluble carbohydrates, i.e., sugars and 
starches, were lost to an extent varying from 
6 per cent, in dry grasses to 35 per cent, in 
burr clover ; and protein lost varied 
from 16 per cent, in burr clover to 18 per 
cent, in grasses. It is significant that the 
food matter lost by leaching was the most 
soluble and hence the most readily available 
food matter in the feeds. The material 
not lost by leaching would be the insoluble 
portion, and therefore the most difficult to 
digest. 

hrorn these figures it can be seen that 
exposure of feed to rain — such as by 
leaving hay in the paddocks excessively long 
after cutting, or building of faulty stacks — 
has a decided effect on the food value of 
the material. The decrease in food value 
of dry pastitre which occurs after rain is 
well known, but these figures further em- 
phasise the necessity for hand feeding of 
stock after rain has leached dry feed and 
before the rain has caused any volume of 
new growth. 
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UCE OF POULTRY. 


Widespread Parasites. 

Control by Regular Examination and Treatment. 

R. C. Denver, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 


LICE are the most widespread of all external 
parasites of poultry. The effects of infestation 
of birds may not always be obvious, bnt, 
imthriftiness, lowered egg production and hin- 
dered growth and development of youi}g stock 
may all be due to poultry lice. The heavier 
the infestation, of course, the greater is the 
effect on the birds, and great lou of weight may 
result and chickens may be killed in severe 
infestations. 

The control of lice is not difficult, and pro- 
vided the birds are examined regularly and 
treatment is carried out when necessary, no 
trouble need be experienced from this parasite. 

The louse itself is an insect and a number 
of different species are found in this coun- 
try. It is sufficient, however, to consider 
poultry lice as belonging to one of several 
different types, named after the habits of 
the species included. Thus there are head, 
body, shaft, wing, chicken and fluff lice and, 
of these, the first three types are the most 
common. 

Head and Body Lice are found on the 
skin, while the Shaft Louse is usually 
attached to the base of feathers. All types 
are very small, being from % to 3/16 inch 
in length, and greyish or yellowish in colour. 
They are oval-shaped, have an enlarged head 
and are flattened so that they can be easily 
recognised when seen. 

All poultry lice in this country are of the 
“biting” variety, although they are able to 
suck blood from the base of the quill 
feathers. However, they live mainly on 
fragments of skin and feathers and the 
irritation caused leads to the loss of rest 
and sleep. % 

The Life Cycle. 

The entire life cycle, which is approxi- 
tuately the same for eadi species, is com* 
pleted on the bird and takes from 2 to 3 


weeks. So rapidly do the lice multiply, 
especially in winter, that in a few months a 
pair of lice may produce over 100,000 des- 
cendants. The eggs are laid in clusters which 
are glued to the feathers and hatch out in 
from 5 to 8 days. The young lice moult 
two or three times and become fully grown 
in 2 to 3 weeks. 

Method of Spread. 

Lice spread by direct contact, crawling 
from one bird to another when they are on 
the roost or close together at other times. 


Poultry Liee. 

— Body Louse {Monopon bistrialuni). 

Right . — Shaft Louse {M. pallidum). 

[After Kaupp 

On the birds the lice can live for several 
months, but when separated from their host 
they die within a week. This being so, sheds 
which have housed heavily infested birds 
may be safely used for introductions after 
being rested for 7 to 10 days. With this 
precaution young stock which have been 
raised free of infestation can be transferred 
to laying sheds without danger of becoming 
infested. 

Any birds introduced on to the property 
should be carefully examined, and if in- 
fested, should be isolated and treated until 
clean. 
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Control Moatnroi. 

The control of lice infestation is not 
difficult, and provided the birds are 
examined regularly and treated when neces- 
sary, no trouble need be experienced from 
this parasite. As the lice live for a short 
period only, apart from their host, treatment 
is directed towards killing the lice on the 
birds. 

Apart from Head Lice, all species respond 
to the same treatments. Treatment may be 
carried out in several ways, such as by 
fumigation, hand treatment, or dipping. 

Young chickens should never be treated, 
nor should this be necessary. When raised 
artificially, i.c., in brooders, they should not 
acquire an infestation as they are not in 
contact with infested birds. If they are to 
be reared under hens, these birds should be 
free of infestation before being set. 

Fumigation. 

This method is by far the most satisfac- 
tory for flock treatment, as large numbers 
of birds can be quickly and eflfectively 
treated at low cost and with little bother. 
Black leaf 40 (commercial nicotine sul- 
phate) is used, being applied along the 
j)erches just as the birds go to roost. It is 
best used by running a thin trail of the 
solution along the perches through a small 
bole in the bottom of a tin, or through a hole 
in the container in which the material is 
supplied, but it may also be satisfactorily 
applied by painting on with a brush. When 
the birds go to roost the warmth of their 
bodies vaporises the solution and the fumes 
rising through the plumage, kill the 
parasites. 

This method may only be used under cer- 
tain conditions. A calm night mu.st be chosen 
so that the fumes are not dispersed, and for 
the same reason partially enclosed sheds 
which, however, must be adequately venti- 
tilated, are necessary. The ideal type of 
shed (commonly in use on commercial 
farms) is one enclosed on three sides with 
an open front and ventilation space under 
the eaves of*the roofing. If the material 
is used too liberally or if the shed is in- 
adequately ventilated, some of the birds may 
be killed by the fumes of nicotine sulphate. 
Head lice are not killed by this method and 
hand treatment must be resorted to. 


Where small numbers of birds are run and 
fumigation cannot be carried out efficiently, 
one of the other methods described below 
should be used. 

Hand Treahnent 

Methods of treatment other than fumiga- 
tion and dipping, in which a number of 
different materials may be used, can be 
grouped under three headings, namely, dust- 
ing, the use of various oils and the applica- 
tion by hand of other preparations. 

(a) Dusting . — Derris powder and sodium 
fluoride are useful as dusting powders, 
while flowers of sulphur may also be used, 
but it must be applied very liberally and 
frequently and is not as effective as the other 
compounds. Recent trials show promise of 
D.D.T. being very effective when used as a 
0.5 per cent, dust, but extensive trials in 
the field have yet to be made to determine 
the value of this preparation. 

Derris powder and sodium fluoride are 
used by mixing with starch, pyruphyllite, 
kaolin or some other such powder at the rate 
of one part of the former to four parts of 
the latter. 

No matter which powder is used, the 
method of treatment is the same. The bird 
is held upside down by the legs and the 
material is dusted in under the feathers and 
rubbed on to the skin. A tin with a per- 
forated lid is ideal for applying the dusting 
powder. 

ib) Oiling . — Various oils such as neats- 
foot and olive oil, or a mixture of two parts 
lard and one part kerosene l)y measure may 
be used to advantage, and are the most effec- 
tive treatment for birds suffering from Head 
Idee. Other methods are preferred to oiling, 
for Body Lice, but if used, a rag is soaked 
in the material and the feathers around the 
head, vent and shanks, as well as those under 
the wings and along the breast are 
thoroughly oiled by rubbing with the rag so 
that the material is rubbed on to the skin. 
In treating Head Lice, the head only is 
treated in this way. 

(r) Nicotine Sulphate . — A very popular 
and efficient hand treatment is the applica- 
tion of two or three drops of nicotine 
sulphate below the vent. An oil can is 
generally used in this method. This treat- 
ment may be carried out at any time with 
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safety, and is very useful for treating 
cockerels if the fumigation method has bjeen 
unsuccessful, as it frequently is with this 
sex, owing to the length of the birds. The 
method is very safe and is frequently 
favoured for treating small numbers of birds 
or very valuable birds. Its disadvantage is 
that, like fumigation, it is ineffective against 
Head Lice. 

Dipping. 

Dipping is dangerous to fowls if adequate 
precautions are not taken, but can be satis- 
factorily carried out providiifg the following 
points are observed. A warm fine morning 
must be chosen and the 'birds must be 
handled carefully as indicated below during 
the operation. 

Sodium fluoride solution at the rate of 
I oz. to a gallon of water, and derris powder 
at the rate of oz. to a gallon of soapy 
water are two effective preparations. In 
treatment, the bird is held by the wings and 
plunged into the solution several times so 
that the skin is wet, but great care must 
be taken when doing this not to immerse 
the head. The head is then dipped into the 
solution quickly so that the bird does not 
swallow any of the material. The bird is 
held for about lo seconds to drain before 
being released. 


[October I, 1946. 

Nimdber of Troolmeiiti. 

Irrespective of the method of treatment 
used, it is essential that it be repeated after 
an interval of a week so as to kill any lice 
which have hatched out in the interval from 
eggs which were not killed during treatment. 
On occasions, persisting infestations may in- 
dicate that a third treatment is necessary. 

In addition to the control measures out- 
lined above, measures may be taken to incor- 
porate various materials in the dust baths 
and in the nests. Flowers of sulphur is 
valuable, especially in the former case, while 
recent indications are that a i per cent. 
D.D.T. powder, used in the nests or dust 
baths, will give good results in limiting the 
infestations. 

Summary of Control Moasnres. 

The following programme of control 
measures should ensure that no loss is 
experienced from this parasite. 

(a) Inspect all introduced birds, and if 
necessary isolate and treat them until free 
of lice. 

(b) Raise young stock free of infestation 
by preventing contact with infested birds 
or houses. 

(c) Treat the flock whenever necessary 
and inspect birds regularly for evidence of 
further infestations. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A. G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1946. 


Griffith October i, 2 

Walbundrie (C. Lieschke) October 2 

Bribbaree October 2 

Singleton (N. Shaddock) October 3, 4 

Albury (A. G. Young) October 8, 9, 10 


Lismore — North Coast National 
Exhibition (C. C. Dean) .... October 15, 16, 17 


Holbrook October 25, 26 

Murwillumbah (J. L. Banner) October, 30, 31 

Bangalow November 12, 13 

1947. 

Queanbcyan (D. Vest) February, 21, 22 

Tumut March 4, 5 


The benefit to be derived from systematic utilisa- 
tion of animal manure on the pasture is still to be 
appreciated by the Australian farmer, and a means 
of soil improverrient which, solely on a plant food 
basis, is of enormous value is allotted largely to 
go to waste. Not only has the dung a beneficial 
effect from the manurial ingredients it supplies, 
but it also helps to conserve soil moisture and 
stimulates the action of soil bacteria. 

Droppings are alwatys heaviest |n night pad- 
dqekar and one of the surest means of building 


Up the fertility of a poor area is to use it as a 
night paddock for an extended period and to 
harrow in tfie droppings regularly. In a depart- 
mental experiment in renovation ‘of a paspalum 
paddock it was estimated that in three years, by 
regular grass harrowing, a 2-inch mulch of animal 
manure had been worked into the surface soil. 
Where harrowing is not carried out regularly, 
much grass is spoilt and unpalatable tussocks 
develop around the droppings. 
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Here are 2 ases 
for MASON in 

in the heme 

For the family with tetters to write, 
accounts to deal with, or homework to 
do. Masonite has designed this ingenious 
desk. It Is carpentered with ordinary 
tools from smooth, durable, easily 
worked Masonite Presdwood. When 
the strong, hinged lid is lowered, not 
only are untidy papers locked away, but 
you have a neat, attractive side-table into 
the bargain. Just another example of the 
versatility of **The wonder board of 
1,000 uses." Priority demands are such 
that Masonite is in very short supply for 
general needs . . BUT keep in touch from 
time to time with your nearest stockist 
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DESTROY THIS MENACE. 




There is no 
Fumigant 
as deadly as- 


CV^WAS 

“A REAL KILLER” 
FOR RABBITS. 

Oswogas does not just suffocate the moving 
rabbits in the runways, but kills the last rabbit in 
the deadends. 

The dust coats the runways and the gas rises, diffuses 
and destroys. 

Pump it in with a ” Buzacott ” Foot Pump Blower. 

NO FIRE PROBLEM - NO OLOWFLY PROBLEM f 

THE RABBITS ABE BURIED. 


IT IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL OF ALL ms 
FOMIGANTS. 



MiMOVABkt 
WkVt puat 


— Dettroy* Foxes and WombiitB — ■ 

OANOGAS “A” Dust applied with a No. 1 
Blower is the Poultry Farmers’ best friend for killing 
rats and mice. 

FoD stocks of Cyaaogas “ A ” DUST aad No. 1 BLOWERS dow ayailabie. 
Write for Free Booklet—** CYANOCAS and How to Vae ft.** 

Buzacott- W oLSELEY Pty. Ltd. 

Phosiet MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY. 


Obtafaialile ftroni all storekeepers throughout Australia. 
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Portion of the Poultry Section at Hewkeebury Agricultural Collfge. 


Poultry Notes. 

E. Hadlington, Poultry Expert. 


THE PURCHASE OF INADEQUATELY EQUIPPED FARMS. 

A COMMON CAUSE OF FAILURE. 

Minimum Requirements. 


BECAUSE of the difBculties involyed in bniUinf 
under present conditions, many people taking np 
poultry farming are buying established farms, 
rather than face the troubles associated with 
erecting new bnfldings. There would be little 
objection to this coarse if suitable farms were 
secnred, bnt b many instonces the purchaser 
bvests all his capital b a farm which is sup- 
posed to be a ^^going concern,^ only to find, 
after bitter eaperbnce that the equipment is 
inadequate or unsuitable for the efficient work- 
bg of a full-time poultry-raising project. 

A number of these cases have recently 
come under notice, and advice has only been 
sought aftei^ trouble has been experienced 
in attempting to raise chickens without 
proper facilities. 

Unfortunately, some of the farms have 
been acquired by ex-servicemen, who have 
put everything into the venture and are 


unable to finance the erection of additional 
accommodation to rectify the shortcomings 
of the farm and afford a reasonable chance 
of success. In other cases the area of the 
farm does not allow for providing extra 
pens, and the result is that the birds are 
cramped in small pens, causing unthrifti- 
ness among young stock. 

The fact is that there are very few fully 
equipped farms for sale, and if this were 
generally realised there would be less dis- 
appointments and failures in the industry. 

Minimum Requirements. 

To enable satisfactory operation, every 
poultry far#n should be equipped with the 
following facilities : — 

(i) A brooder house with adequate 
brooder accommodation of a type which 
will provide ample warmth, even in the 
coldest weather. 
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(2) Weaning pens as described in last 
month’s “Notes”, into which the chickens 
may be transferred after they leave the 
brooders. 

(3) Sufficient colony houses to accommo- 
date about fifty birds in each, and to pro- 
vide for all pullets to be raised during the 
season. These should be placed in large 
enclosures, preferably only three or four in 
each, allowing a minimum of 100 square 
feet of run to each pullet. 

Runs of this vsize are necessary to main- 
tain the land in a healthy condition and 
prevent the grass being permanently worn 
off. Such runs should be spelled for at 
least three months each year, and should 
not at any time be used for adult birds. 


should be realised that houses without such 
floors are difficult to maintain in a sanitary 
condition and involve much more labour fo 
keep clean. 

Certain labour-saving machinery, such as 
power green feed cutter, mash mixer and a 
gristing mill are a decided advantage on a 
farm, but the intending purchaser should 
not be unduly influenced to purchase a farm 
because it is equipped with these, if it is 
lacking in other important equipment as 
outlined. 

As far as the stock is concerned there 
should be a well-balanced flock, the ages of 
the birds varying according to the time of 
the year. Taking a “one man” farm of a 



(4) Houses for laying stock to provide 
for the total number of adults birds on the 
farm. These should face north, be well 
ventilated, and fitted with perches not less 
than twenty inches apart, allowing thirty 
feet of perch to each fifty birds. Large 
runs are desirable for adult birds and should 
have an area of at least sixty square feet 
per bird. 

(5) A fed shed capable of holding two 
to three months’ supply of feed. 

(6) An egg storing and packing room 
which should be in as cool a position as 
possible, and insulated against high tem- 
pctatures. 

faqHwtaat Pmti to Couidcr. 

It. is important that all the pens for young 
stocic should have either concrete or wooden 
9dorS| Slid it is a decided advantage to have 
floors in the houstt for hiyers. It 


thousand layers as an example, the numbers 
at this time of the year should be made up 
of at least 600 pullets hatched between 
June and September, 550 first-year hens 
raised the previous season, and 450 hens a 
year older. Of these, the older hens would, 
under normal conditions, be gradually 
marketed from about November onwards 
as they cease payable production, and be 
replaced by the pullets being raised. 

A small percentage of the first-year hens 
would also normally be culled for various 
reasons, but especially if they break into a 
moult before the end of February, 

The Area of Laad.” 

While a farm of 1,000 layers can be 
established in an area of about 3J4 
acres, it is not wise to restrict one’s operar 
tions to a “pne man proposition,” as, at s 
later stage, it may be desired to incimse to 
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a point where labour could be employed and acquire for a poultry farm, and if it is 
thus relieve the constant nature of the desired to keep a cow% another acre or so is 
work. Thus 5 to 6 acres is little enough to advisable. 


The Feed Problem. 


Once again drought conditions have 
affected the wheat crop . over a large 
part of this State, and it is now apparent 
that there is little hope of any increase in 
the quota of wheat allotted for stock feed- 
ing during the next year. This means that 
the poultry industry will be placed in a 
serious position, especially in view of the 
reduced output of mill offals and lack of 
transport at the present time to convey oats 
from country stacks and from other States. 
Oats and barley are the only cereals likely 
to be available before next April, when grain 
sorghum is ^harvested — and unless good 
rains fall in the north-west within a 
short time, supplies of the latter grain may 
be limited. 

Until supplies of grain sorghum are 
available the only substitutes which can be 
used to augment mill offals are ground oats, 


barley, and a small amount of wheatmeal, 
but unless there is a quick improvement in 
transport facilities, only limited supplies of 
oats wdll be available for gristing into 
meal, and barley will not be obtainable until 
after the coming harvest. 

Every effort is being made to induce the 
transport authorities to make more trucks 
available to improve deliveries, but it appears 
inevitable that, owing to prevailing condi- 
tions, the feed supply position will be pre- 
carious during the next twelve months. 

In the circumstances the only course to 
follow, wlifre difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining full supplies of feed, is to make a 
thorough culling of the second-year hens, 
and where any surplus cockerels are being 
raised, to market them as they attain a suit- 
able size. 
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Brucellosis -free Herd Schem e (Swine). 

The following, is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disea^ 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. 

GladesvUle H^ntal Hospital. 

Govemment^A^cultural Training Farm, Scheyville. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. n.. Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Hurlstonc Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, C. C., " Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,’‘ Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


ZZ4 A.G.H., Kenmore. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 


Herds Other tkaa Registered Stud Herds. 


Higgins, J. P., “ Koranga,” Camden. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 


A bortion-free Herd s. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Armstrong, K, A., “ Heathfield,*’ Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Fanu (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education— Farm Home for 
Mittagong (A.I.S.) 


Boys, 


Dlxson, R. C., ** Elwatao,*' Castle Hill (Jerseys) 
Fairbaim (kCo., C. P., Woomargama (Beef SbifirthornB) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingba 

(A.I.S.j ... .. ... ... 

Forster, N.<L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus)... 

Hann, Q., “ BooSetah,** Barrington (Jerseys) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., “ MeryU,** Culcaim 

Hill, £. Pritchard, Bowliim Alley Pt. (Jerseys) 
Hurlstons Agricultural HiA School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

KiUen, E. L.. Pine Park, Mumbil ... 

McEachem, M., Tazeutta (Red PoU) 

MeSw^eney, W,:J., “The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Martin Bros., “ Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga (Jerseys) 
Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 
Kaw England Experiinent Farm, Glen Innes (Jo^eys)... 
PesI River Lund & k^zy Co., Taipworth (B^ Snort- 

horns) ... 

Kapar, F.S..Csiool, Culcaim 

Mvarina Wmfare Fiurm^ Yanco 

Aberdeen- Angus) 
Gulaigsinboiie (Beef 


Number 
in herd. 


23 

28 

55 

54 

22 

173 

44 

167 

4a 

96 

53 

rr 

95 

z6o 

zoz 

46 

zoo 

80 

135 

474 

*50 


Owner and Address. 


Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolselcy Park (Red 

Polls) ' 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,** Merriwa (Beef Short 

horns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Young, A., " Rocklynne,” Cudal (Polica Beef Short 
horns) 


Hords Othor than Rogistorod Stud Hords< 

zza A.G.H. Kenmore 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

D^artment of Education— Farm Home for Boys, 

Fairbridge Farm School, Moiong !.. !!! 

Fonter, N. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armida?e 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

New England University College, Armidale 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, “ YaraHa 

RyStlmere Mental Hospital, ' Rydidmen " 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo ... it . 


Number 
in herd. 


zz8 

X55 

47 

37 

15* 

79 

izo 

27 


66 

45 

37 

tl 

66 

20 

6z 

*4 

94 

11 


Max Henry, Chief of Division of A 





^ Ways to Ensure a 

Top Quality JUilk 


I Give your herd full protection against 
mastitis infection. Sterilise all your dairy 
equipment with I.C.I. Sodium Hypo^liirite — 
the recognised preventative treatment for 
mastitis. 

2 Watch for early infection symptoms — Test 
regularly with the strip cup. Isolate all 
infected cows. 

3 Strip hy machine and sterilise teat cops with 
I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite before milking 
eaeh eow. Handle your herd quietly — follow 
• fisted routine of rapid milking. 

4 Use plenty of warm soap water — wash 
udders and dip teaU in I.C.I. Sodium 
Hypochlorite solution. I.C.I. Sodium Hypo- 
dimrlle instantly kills the mastitis bacteria. 

5 Keep sheds and milking yards well washed 
and draindl. Follow the advice of your 
Agrlenhural Hepartment. 



SODIUM ©HYPOCHLOBITE 

Enqairm «f your local huttor faeiory or usual supplier. 
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FOR REARING 
CALVES 
WITHOUT 
WHOLE MILK 


CoBlmiat:— Wheat Pollard, Maise Oil Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, Powdered Milk, 

Mutton Bird Oil, etc. 

Analysis:-— Protein • • • . • • 20.23% (Whole milk 

Fat « • • • • • 13.13% contains 28.1 

Fibre . • . • • • • • 5,75% Protein) 

Directions: — For calves in poor condition and showing tendency to Scour commence feeding by adding 
one teaspoonful “VET AM AC*' Calf Food to each feed of skim milk and stir in thoroughly. After 
several days, gradually increase quantity so that within about ten days the full amount of two table- 
spoonsful per feed is being given. Healthy Calves may be given the full quantity at commencement. 
If Skim Milk not available, give three to four tablespoonsful as a gruel mixed with about ^ pt. boiling water. 
No new Milk required, but if new milk is used, this should he diluted vfith an equal quantity of water 
(at blood heat) and two tablespoonsful **V£TAMAC** Calf Food added. 

50-lb« Bags— Price 22/-, 

Ohlainahle from all Storekeepers or direct from 

Stock Service Department^ 

A. H. McDonald & company. 

Brmnche* all Stotes. 116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. 


AVOID LOSSES FROM LAMBING SICKNESS 


When ewe$ go down with lambing sickness, give an injection 
of Calcium Borogluconate under the skin. 

Lambing sickness is prevalent now, so keep a supply of 
C.B.G. on hand. Full directions supplied. 

10 os. pktt.— (sufficient for 4 cows or 20 ewes) 

10/- Plus 1/- postage, 

2 os. pkts. — (5 sheep doses) 

2/3. Plus 4d. postage. 

Graeco* Milk Fever Outfit for Lambing Sickness, comprises 
1 x20 C.C. Syringe, 2 Hypodermic Needles and 4x2 oz. pkts. 
C.B.G., 37/6 (Post Free). 

ORDSR SOW FROM 

GRAZeOS 

« The Graziers' Cooperative Shearing Co. Ltd ^ 

a tOUNU SlUeT, SYDNET, Cemsaary Rssii, Newemtls. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


R«fift«r«d Stud Hurde. 

Armstrong, K. R., “ Heathfield,” Boorowa ... 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,’* Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Campbell, L. W., “ Dunmallard,” Fern Hill 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

Catie.ll, E. J., “ Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In- 

vcrell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, E., “ Austral Park,” Berry 

(Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Minto 

Coole, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 
(Jerseys) ... ... ... 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education, Yanco .\gricul 

tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim, C. P. VVoomargama 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Annidale (Abordeen- 

Angus) ... 

Prater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverellj 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstcin, W. G. A. & F. J., “Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Hann, O., Bomerah, Barrington 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “ Kahlua,” Coolai 

(Aberdceii-Angus) 

Killen, E. L. “ Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Knight, G., Tannabah, Coonabarabran 
Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Martin, W. W., “ Narooma,” Urana Road, 

Wagga (Jerseys) 

Navua Stud Farm, Grose Wold, via Rict 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., “ Bunnigalore,” Be 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth 

(Poll Shorthorns) I 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short-' 

hom^ j 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandalc,” Sutton Forest] 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Scott, A. W., “ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargam 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

trnngie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Wallaga Lake Aborightal Station 

White^ H. F. Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

WoUongbar Experiment Fann (Guernseys) ... 
Young, A.» ** Daylesford,” Cudal (Beef Short- 
horns) 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

23 

18/12/46 

28 

ia/io/46 

X29 

16/X0/46 

40 

13/4/47 

39 

21/7/47 

121 

30/6/47 

88 

14/1/47 

29 

15/7/47 

85 

23/7/47 

56 

5/7/47 

64 

1/3/47 

29 

5/3/47 

173 

17/3/48 

59 

2/8/48 

44 

28/8/47 

167 

24/5/48 

107 

I 1/4/47 

49 

15/X/47 

55 

8/8/47 

119 

19/3/47 

53 

X2/8/48 

257 

30/11/47 

261 

25/9/46 

60 

30/11/46 

111 

3/10/46 

64 

26/4/47 

72 

22/2/47 

x6o 

X 1/7/46 

120 

8/10/47 

46 

18/3/47 

38 

2/12/46 

XIO 

X6/10/46 

86 

12/2/47 

61 

23/11/47 

130 

26/6/46 

1x4 

11/6/46 

167 

19/11/47 

155 

11/3/47 

»5 

1/2/47 

19 

29/4/47 

300 

20/4/47 

XIO 

16/3/47 

23 

25/2/47 


Owner and Address. 


Hards Other than Ragfstarad Stud 
Hards. 

1 14 A.G.H., Kenmorc 

Aboriginal Station, Brewarrina 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranboiig 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 
England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Invere 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons, “Abington,* Annidale 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 
Frizclle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell 

Goulburn District Hospital 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn 
Grant, W. S., “ Monkittce,” Braidwood 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, VV'arialda] 

Road, Inverell ... 

Hunt. F. W., Spencers Gully 

Koyong School , Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue,*’ Rob Roy, Inverell.. 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladcsvillc Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisiset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmcre Mental | 

Hospital 

McGufiicke, J. O., “ Lovely Bank,” Rob Ro> 
Inverell 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook .. 
Morris, S. W., “ Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd. 

Inverell ... ... 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Kciraville . 
New England University College, Annidale . 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 
Reid, G. T., “ Narrengullen,” Yass ... 
Richardson, C. E. D., Kayuga Road, Mus 
wellbrook 

Rolfe, V. J,, ” Mount View,” Inverell 
St. Ignatius’ College, RiVerview 

St. John’s CollMe, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s O^hanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lane Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkhani Hills 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale ... 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 
Stephenson, W, J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale 

Turnbull, J. M., ” Pastime,” Kayuga Road 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. z Dairy, Aberdeen Road 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No^4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook ^ 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk 

ham Hills 

Wilson, A. G., “ Blytheswood,” Exeter 
Wilton, C., Bligh Street, Muswellbrook 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


Number! 

Tested. 


48 

14 

19 

100 

53 

ii)7 

33 

21 

37 

V) 

115 

25 

62 

25 

134 

5 

7 

23 

10 

53 

27 


20 

79 


62 

57 


33 

24 

51 

21 

19 

63 

125 

24 

167 

78 


0 

40 

10 

33 

13 

53 
48 
85 
68 
38 
57 

54 
66 
54 

162 


Expiry 

Date. 


26/6/46 

20/3/46 

29/2/46 

30/8/47 

18/7/47 

12/7/47 

20/2/47 

8/6/47 

26/2/47 

29/8/48 

29/1/47 

9/7/47 

24/5/48 

18/12/47 

16/8/47 

6/11/46 

27/6/47 

29/4/47 

1/2/47 

10/4/47 

16/2/47 

5/3/47 

26/6/47 

4/4/47 

15/4/46 

8/3/47 

26/7/47 

30/10/46 

25/6/47 

23/5/47 

23/5/48 

P/8/46 

1/5/47 
19/3/47 
25/8/47 
2 '9/ 47 
14/7/46 

3/7/47 

9/2/47 

7/7/47 

20/2/47 

11/6/47 

4l^/47 

15/11/46 

9/7/48 

30/11/47 

1/2/47 

18/12/47 

20/3/47 

3/9/46 

6/9/46 

2/1X/46 

10/6/47 

23/4/47 

12/5/46 

26/4/47 
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Tubercle-free }ltid^—<^ontinued. 


Tabeitle-fe«e Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis ; — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief Division of Animal Industry. 


AJ.S. Cattle Purchased for Grafton Experiment Farm Stud. 


An Austrajian Illawarra Shorthorn bull *‘Alfa 
Vale Douglas” and six heifers have been pur- 
chased from Camelot Stud, Penrith, by the 
Department of Agriculture for its A.I.S. Stud 
at Grafton Experiment Farm. 

The Minister for Agriculture ( Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) said that he had given instruc- 
tions to purchase these animals in order to build 
up and maintain at a high standard, his Depart- 
ment’s Australian Illawarra Shorthorn Stud at 
Grafton Experiment Farm. 

A bull (“Alfa Vale Monition”) purchased some 
years ago from Mr. G. F. Shirley’s Camelot Stud 
for Grafton Farm had proved highly successful 
as a herd sire. Many breeders considered ‘’Moni- 
tion” the best A.I.S. bull in Australia to-day. 

The animals now purchased, said Mr. Graham, 
represented a successful blending of “Grcylei^h” 
*Alfa-Vale” and other popular high testing strains 
of Australian Illawarra Shorthorns. Animals of 
this line of blood should provide excellent material 
on which to build the future of the Grafton Stud. 


“Alfa Vale Douglas” was a young bull of high 
quality, said the Minister. His br^ding and the 
test records of his forebears pointed to his 
being a worthy successor to “Monition.” 

“Alfa Vale Douglas” was by “Alfa Vale Pat” 
from “Alfa Vale Model i6th” which holds an 
Australian production record for a senior two- 
year-old — 1,700 lb. butter (with allowances) in 
two lactation periods. 

The females purchased were “Camelot Beauty 
2nd” (by “Alfa Vale Monition” from “Camelot 
Beauty”), “Camelot Beauty 5th” (by “Alfa Vale 
Douglas” from “Camelot Beauty’ 0 » “Camelot 
Mayflower 5th” (by “Alfa Vale Douglas” from 
“Grcyleigh Mayflower 44th”), “Camelot Mossrose 
4th” (by “Alfa Vale Douglas” from “Camelot 
Mossrose 2nd”), “Camelot Lucy” (by “Alfa Vale 
Douglas” from “Tabbagong Lucy 14th”), and 
“Camelot Opal 6th” (by “Alfa Vale Monition” 
from “Camelot Opal 4th”). 


Field Day at Shannon Vale Nutrition Station. 


A FIELD day was held at Shannon Vale Nutrition 
Station (near Glen limes) on 12th September. 

In an invitation to New England graziers and 
other interested persons to attend, the Minister 
for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) 
said that results obtained at Shannon Vale had 
gone far towards solving the problems of graziers 
running sheep on granite country on the eastern 
slopes of New England Tableland. 

It had been established that high mortality on 
' these granite pastures had been due to malnu- 
trition, sheep being forced to exist throughout the 
colder months on frost-bitten, innutritions pasture 
wluch provided only a starvation diet 
Sown pastures, to supplement ifiitural grazing, 
had to-^ate proved the most satisfactory solution 
of this i^oblem, said Mr. Graham. Common salt 
ahd dicildle phosphate had been tried for some 
btit tilted: in no apparent improvement in 
'IKlpm or totidimn. SBrnementary hand feed^ 

iinecpnomical. . 


Over a period of five years, sheep grazed on 
improved pasture for five days per week through- 
out the winters produced 15.8 lb. more wool per 
acre than sheep on natural pasture. On the 
Station were sheep years old which had sur- 
vived eight years on NeW England. They liad 
good mouths, and last year had cut 9.32 lb. wool. 
Their condition to-day would warrant a sale price 
showing much less depreciation from purchase 
price than was usual with bought wethers at that 
age. 

The foregoing results had be^ obtained with 
dry sheep, and had established a firm basis for 
the secQhd phase of the Nutrition Station’s inves- 
tigations;; which dealt with breeding of sheep on 
^stern New England granite country. Those 
investigations were now in their second year, and 
covered behaviour of pregnant ewes, their wcan- 
ers, and two-tooths. 
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EDITORIAL- 

Minister Goes Abroad 

To Lead Stock Ddefatioii. 

AS recently announced by the Premier, the 
Mimster for Agricaftare (Hon. L H. Graham, 
M.L.A.), u to leaye tins month to join and lead 
the New Sontii Wales stock delegation which is 
already in the United Kingdom. In addition to 
the Minister, die delegation includes diree stock 
afiecialists of the Department of Agriculture and 
four leading priyate breeders. 

Although the main aim of the delegation 
is to buy high-grade beef and dairy cattle, 
sheep, pigs, goats and a percheron stallion, 
the decision to send the Minister for Agri- 
‘Culture as leader — a Minister who is also 
one of the State's foremost breeders — 
broadens the mission's scope and increases 
immensely its potential for greater benefits 
to this State — not only to the livestock indus- 
tries but to agriculture as a whole, 

A stock-buying delegation led by a Minis- 
ter of the Crown can become a mission of 
goodwill designed to cement together the 
oommon interests of Australian stock breed- 
ers and those of the countries visited — 
United Kingdom, United States of America 
and Canada. With the Government's choice 
of Mr. Graham to lead and carry through 


such a mission primary producers in New 
South Wales will heartily agree. 

Australia is so vitally dependent on ex- 
port markets for disposal of her livestock 
products — beef, mutton, lamb, pigmeats, 
butter, wool, etc. — that it would be difficult 
to over-estimate the advantages which will 
accrue from frank and open interchange of 
ideas between practical stockmen of the 
countries concerned. These benefits will be 
among the most important and lasting re- 
sults of the delegation's overseas visit. 
Implementation of those results will be facili- 
tated by the Minister's participation. 

Further, it may be assumed that the dele- 
gation as now constituted will be afforded 
freer access to, and perhaps more frankness 
of discussion with, authorities who direct 
and mould their country's internal and exter- 
nal economies, and who are therefore in a 
position to put a finger on any shortcomings 
in Australia's export programme. 

It seems that in the absence of such know- 
ledge, wise choice of the types of animals 
which th^delegation aims to purchase would 
be difficult. That choice has to satisfy two 
requirements — improvement of our herds 
and flocks, but also (so far as the products 
of those flocks and herds are concerned), 
the oftentimes exacting demands of con- 
sumers in other countries. 


^gm 861 
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Seed Wheat for 

Tjik Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.I-.A.), lias announced that arrange- 
ments to supply seed wheat for planting next 
season (i<m7) have received further consideration 
by the Department and the Australian Wheal 
Board. Growers are permitted to purchase seed 
from the forthcoming harvest direct from grow- 
ers. 

Crops in various parts of the State would at 
least yield sufficicntl) well to supply, in part, seed 
wheat requirements of those districts, said the 
Minister. Purchase of seed wheat from growers 
in those areas could he arranged privately and 
at whatever price was decided upon by purchaser 
and seller. In all cases, however, an application 
should be made by the purchaser to the Australian 
Wheat Board, i6-t8 O’Connell Street, Sydney, 
stating his name and the quantity required. 

The price at which seed wheat was purchased 
was a matter of agreement between the purchaser 
and seller, therefore the price of the seed wheat 
need not be mentioned in the application for the 
permit. Growers would understand from this that 
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1947 Planting. 

it was aii outright sale and no certificate would 
be issued for the wheat concerned. 

Growers had previously been advised of the 
procedure necessary to secure supplies of F. A.Q. 
wheat and, in some cases, premium wheat from 
stack.s of i94S*-i6 wheat, said the Minister, That 
wheat would still be available where insufficteiit 
quantities of new season’s wheat were not avail- 
able for a district’s requirements. 

The position in regard to stacks at which wheat 
should be retained, said Mr. Graham, was being 
constantly review’ed so as to ensure, as far as 
possible, that seed wheat in sufficient quantit}' 
would be available where no new season’s seed was 
harvested. 

In addition to the foregoing, limited quantities 
of approved seed would be available from 
approved growers whose names would be recorded 
in the January, 1947, issue of , the Agricultura! 
Gaseitc. Intending purchasers should make direct 
contact with vendors, and complete arrangements 
for supply and purchase. 


Films on Sheep-Raising to be Screened in Northern Centres. 


Arrangements have been made, in association 
with the Australian Wool Board, for the screen- 
ing at a number of centres in the northern part 
of the State of films prepared by the Board in 
connection with the sheep industry. The subjects 
dealt with are worm parasites, blowfly crutch 
strike, hydatids, branding and drought feeding. 

The films are well worthy of study by sheep- 
raisers and others interested in live stock indus- 
tries. A (departmental officer will be present at 
each screening and, at the conclusion of the pro- 
gramme, will be available to answer questions on 

subjects dealt with. Admission will be free. 

The dates on which the films will be shown at 
the various centres are as follows: — 

November ii.— Moree (Town Hall, 7.30 
p.m.). 

NovembOR^ 12. — Collarenebri (Town Hall, 3 
p.m.). 

November 12. — Walgett (School of Arts, 8 
p.m.). 

November 13.— Carinda (Theatre, 8 p.m.). 

November 14. — Pilliga. 

November 1$. — Narrabri (Town Hall, 2.30 
p.m.). % 


November 19. — Tam worth (Town Hall, 8 
p.m.). 

November 20, — Nundlc (Memorial Hall, 8 
p.m.). 

November 21. — Manilla (Theatre, 3 p.m.). 

November 21. — Barraba (Theatre, 8 p.m.). 

November 22. — Bingara (Theatre, 2.30 p.m.), 

November 22. — Gravesend (8 p.m.), 

November 25.— Warialda (Memorial Hall, 2 
p.m.). 

November 25.— Delungra (School of Arts, 8 
p.m.). 

November 26. — Invercll (Town Hall, 8 p.m.). 

November 27.— Emmaville (Theatre, 2 p.m.). 

November 28. — Tenterfield (Lyric Thwtre, 
2 p.m.). 

November 29. — ^Deepwater (Theatre, 2 p.m.), 

December 2. — Glen Iniies (Town Hall, 7.30 
p.m.). 

December 3.— Guyra (Oddfellows Hall, 

8 p.m.). 

December 4.— -Bundarra (Theatre, 8 p.m.). 
December 5.-— Armidale (Town Hall, 8 p.ni.). 

December 6.— Uralla (Oddfellows Hall, 8 
p.m.). 


November 15. — ^Wee Waa (School of Arts, 
7.30 p.m.). 

Novifinher 18.— Boggabri (Theatre, 3 p.m.). 
Jjbveml^er i8»“-Gttihedab (Tbjwn Hall, 8 

i9.H3uirJ«i4i\(Theatfe# $ p.m.). 


December 7.— Walcha (Oddfellows Hall, 8 
p.m.). i 

Portlier particulars may be obtained from In- 
pectors of Stock for the centres at whi^ 'me 
ilms are to be shown. 
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NEW SELEQIVE WEEDiaOES. 


A. Peakson, H.D.A., Weeds Offi.:er. 


NUMEROUS inquiries have recently been 
received by the Department in regard to tbe 
new hormone type selective weedicides, variously 
termed as T.C.P., 24-D., M.C.P.A., D.C.P.A., 
and D.C.P. 

None of these materials is, as yet, qn the 
market in Australia, but small quantities of 
M.C.P.A. (which is chemically sodium 4 chloro 
2 mclhyl phenoxyacetate) and 2,4»D or D.C.P.A. 
(cbemkally dichlorophenoxy acetic acid) have 
been obtained for experimental purposes^ since it 
appears that they may be marketed here witEin 
a few months. 

The effect of these products on local weeds 
and the price at which they are sold wiU deter- 
mine their use in this country, but the present 
indications are that they will he valuable for 
killing some weeds which are troublesome to 
farmers and graziers as weH as for weed control 
in lawns, golf courses and bowling greens. 

M.C.P.A. was developed in England and 
all preliminary investigational work in con- 
nection with it was carried out in that 


country, while the investigational work and 
commercial development of 24-D has taken 
])lace in the United States of America. 

These new hormone type .selective weedi- 
cides upset the metabolism of plants and 
arc comparatively slow acting. The first 
result seen is a contortion and twisting of 
the affected plants. 

English Experience. 

The M.C.P.A. received for experimental 
jnirposes is in the form of a i per cent, 
dust and as a 10 per cent, solution. Over- 
seas results indicate that the normal appli- 
cation of the I per cent, dust for susceptible 
weeds is 2 cwt. per acre, while more 
resistant weeds require 3 or 4 cwt. per acre. 
The 10 per cent, solution is normally diluted 
at the rate of i gallon of solution to 100 
gallons of water thus giving a concentration 
of I in 1,000. It is applied as a spray at 
the rate of 100 to 200 gallons per acre. 

English results indicate that this product 
will give control of plants such as Yellow 
Charlock, Fat Hen, Chick Weed, Bindweed, 
Spurrey, Box Sorrels, Polygonum species, 
nettles etc. 


Aft Bttfllfh Photograph 
ahowiag _ EradioatJon . of 
Whico Charlook (Wild. 
Radifh) from a ^Cereal 
Crop, 

ld.C.P. A. 


[ImptHdl Chemical Industries 
photograph. 
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Ameritiftii Photoftfph 
«how2tig Eradlcarion of 
Lamba* Tongue* by the 
Uae of 2*4- D, Without 
Damage to Qraea. 
[t7.5.d. Dipt, of AgricuUufo- 
pkotogrit^h. 


SvaceptiUt tmi Re«ttast AoMricip Weedt. 

In California the group of weedicides 
known as 2,4-D is marketed under at least 
sixteen names. These Commercial prepara- 
tions vary in content from 9.6 per cent, to 
70 per cent, dichlorophenoxy — Acetic acid. 
The University of California, from pre- 
liminary tests, has listed certain plants as 
susceptible and others as resistant to the 
effects of ji, 4-D. These are as under : — 

Susceptible. 


Austrian field cress. 

Knotweed. 

Blue lettuce. 

Lambs’-quarters. 

Biir-reed. 

Milk thistle. 

Buttercup. 

Mustards. 

California mugwort. 

Oxalis (green). 

Ganada thistle. 

Pennywort. 

Gattail. 

Plantain. 

Cheese-we^. 

Poison hemlock. 

Chicory. 

Prostrate pigweed. 

Creek nettle. 

Purslane. 

Dandelion. 

Red clover. 

Fanweed. 

Rough pigweed. 

Fennel. 

Sheep sorrel. 

Gdden rod. 

Shepherd’s purse. 

H<*wy cms 

Sow thistle. 

' (l^-podded). 

Spirted spurge. 

Xorsetail. 

Sweetelovel. 

TfUBati strawberry. 

Toles. 


Tampi^ pigweed. 


Watfir %adin&. 


, * i,- 


Western ragweed. Willow. 

Wild morning-glory. Yarrow. 

Wild raddish. Yellow star thistle. 


Resistant. 


Alkali mallow. 
Annual bluegrass. 
Baby tears. 
Bermuda grass. 
Blackberry. 
Bluegrass. 

Button willow. 
Crabgrass. 

Foxtail. 

Goosegrass. 

Italian ryegrass. 
Johnson grass. 


Mayweed. 

Oxalis (red). 
Pineapple weed. 
Poison oak. 
Quackgrass. 

Ripgut grass. 
Russian knapweed. 
Saltbush. 

Soft chess. 
Watergrass. 

Wild oats. 


The common names enumerated above are 
not identical in all cases with Australian 
common names of plants, but the list gives, 
indication of the type of plant which meae* 
weed-killers could be expected to effect 

Una af Appjfeatian. 

All available information indicates that 
weeds should be sprayed wlu'le Aay aie still 
young and growing vigorously. In genera!, 
plauts that form rosettes are stattm to be 
p^ctdarly suae^^ to these weSedlctdes, 
grasses are much more resistant to the 
than are uroad 4 eaved plants. 
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D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 

We can offer the following Dusts 
and Sprays for the control of 
Insect Pests attacking Fruit, 

Flowers and Vegetables. 


• DEEDUST. 2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder. 

• PESPRUF No. 3. 2% D.D.T. + 7% Copper. 

• PESPRUF No. 4. 2% D.D.T. + 2% Nicotine. 

• PESPRUF No. 5. Tomato Dust. 2% D.D.T. 

+ 8% Copper + 40% Sulphur. 

• PESPRUF No. 20. Emulsion for Wet Spraying 

contains 20% D.D.T. (dilution 1-200). 

Also a full range of other Insecticides 
and Fungicides. 

A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED. 


Fvil particulars, prices, leaflets, etc., 

FREE on application. 

WILUAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRAUA) PTY. LTD. 

COOPER BOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL S'lREET, SYDNEY. 

MMHIFACTWnS OF STMUAIHHSED HORTICULTURM. REMEDKS. 
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DANDEE 

TABLE MODEL PORTABLE 

Ironing Machine 



Avoid ** Ironing Day Fatigue** 
Sit Down To Iron 


THE ** DANDEE ” SAVES ENERGY AND TIME. 

EFFICiENT ! MODERN ! 

Weighs only 23 Ihs. — Simple to Operate — Fully Guaranteed. 

DANDEE means Quicker Ironing 

Better Ironing 

Cash Price £39-15-0 or Easy Terms 


BREVILLE RADIO PTY. LTD. 

;ph<^ LA 9em. ot.ts missenden rd., campem^wn, 

NJ3.W.-~withoiit obligatioii pleate aeaa me illustrated leaflet on dw DANDlw 

Portable Iromng Machine. 
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A Seetloa of the Doptrtmcat of Agrieoiture** Experimeaul Mill. 


ANALYSIS OF THE NEW SOUTH WALES F.A.Q. WHEAT 

FOR THE SEASON 19454(. 

J. R. Fisher, B.Sc.Agr , H.D.A., Chemist. 

ALTHOUGH the raiolall was below average ia aiany wbeat-growiag areas daring die 
growing period of the 1945>1946 crop, die incidence of die fails was sncb dial tbe crape 
received tbe maiiniain benefit, so di^ in some localities bigb crop yidds wera obtained 
on rainfall considerably below the average. 

Analyds of die wheat and floor shows that the general quality is dighdy lower 
than that of the previons season's cn^, bnt that a satisfactory loaf can be baked from 
the floor. 


The samples of wheat examined, repre- 
sentative of the grain harvested from the 
1945-1946 New South Wales crop, were 
obtained for analysis by courtesy of the 
Sydney Chamber of Commerce. 

The proportion of grain received from 
each of the three wheat-growing areas of the 
State was as follows : — 

Bulk Bagged 
Wheat. Wheat. 

Percent. Percent. 

Wheat from Northern areas 15 24 

Wheat from Western areas 40 58 

Wheat from Southern areas 45 18 

Gmeral (Anracter of the Grain. 

The grain was of good, bright, general 
appearance, and on the whole was well-filled, 
althot^ a few pinched grains were present 


in each of the samples; no bleaching or 
weather damage was evident. The bulk 
F.A.Q. sample contained approximately 10 
per cent, of vitreous grains and the bagged 
F.A.Q. sample contained approximately 2 
per cent. 

Dockage. 

The amount of dockage as determined by 
means of a 2 mm. slotted sieve is shown 
below : — 


• 

Sample. 

Total dockage, 
including broken and 
pinched grain, wild 
and domestic oats, 
straw dust, etc. 

Broken 
and pinched 
grains. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Bulk F.A.Q 

6-6 

6*3 

Bagged F.A.Q 

5*4 

5*3 


fagm 665 
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F«ttOOgf«||M of 


Bulk sample. 
Bagged sample. 


IMiUmg Resnlts and Analytical Data on die Wheat 


The figures set out in Tables i and 2 
indicate that the protein content of 1945- 
1946 New South Wales F.A.Q. wheat is 
lower than that of F.A.Q. wheat from the 
* 944 “I 94 S crop. The protein content of 
the 1945-1946 bulk F.A.Q. sample is 0.7 
per cent, lower than that of bulk F.A.Q. 
wheat from the 1944-1945 crop, whilst the 
b^ged F.A.Q. sample shows a decrease of 
0.6 per cent, protein compared with 1944- 
1945 bagged F.A,Q. grain. 


TaUe 1. — Aaaljnb of the Grain. 



Tabb Z : — Anabris of tbe Floor. 


Sample. 

Nitrogen.* 

. • 

Ash. 

Gluten 

content 

■1} 

1 Wet. 

Pry, 

Bulk F.A .0 

... .i!. 

... 

Per 

1 cent 
x -78 
1.74 
z*96 

Per 

oe&t. 

io*i 5 

xr^y 

Per 

cent 

PM 

0*44 

«-49 

Per 

cent. 

32-6 

31*0 

35*3 

Per 

cent. 

xo‘3 

9*8 

! 

! 

Good. 

do 

do 


exprwaed on xj^'l^'Cenfc m^turd' basis. 


The decrease in the protein content of 
the grain from the 1945-1946 season’s crop, 
compared with grain of the 1944-1945 
crop was to be expected, having regard to 
the high average yields obtained through- 
out the State. Although in many wheat- 
growing ar^s the rainfall was below aver- 
age, the incidence of the falls was such that 
the crops received the maximum benefit, so 
that in some localities high crop yields were 
obtained on rainfall considerably below the 
average. Rust damage was experienced in 
some areas in which abundant rainfall was 
received during the growing period of the 
crops. 


Tabk 3. — ^Farmofnipli Data. 



1 2944-45 F.A.Q. 

1 

1945-48 F.A.Q. 


Bulk. 

Bagged. 

Bulk. 

Bagged. 

Water absorption 

62*8 per 

61 *0 per 

6o*i per 

59*0 per 

Dough development time 

cent. 

6^ mins. 

cent. 

4( mins. 

cent. 

4imins. 

cent 

4 mins. 

Dough stability 

Dough weakening in Bra- 

2I mins. 

mins. 

3 mins. 

2| mins. 

bender units in to 





minutes 

Width of band at opti- 

20 units 

45 2inits 

Z5 units 

X5 units 

mum consistency 

65 units 

70 units 

70 units 

65 units 


Results of the Farinograph tests, which 
are set out in Table 3, provide further evi- 
the i^eneral qualihr of 1945-1946 
F,A.Q. wheat is slightly inferior to wheat 
from the 1944-1945 season's harvest. 

, F^nogmph curves show that both 
bagged F.A.Q. samples are not so 
wdl balanced in their gluten characteristics 
as the san^lM from the 1944-1945 cr#; 
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l)odi samples from the current season’s crop 
are inclined to be tough and would not be 
expected to produce a good mdlow dough, 
possessing ample oven spring, in the bake- 
muse. 

Table 4. — Fermentogra^ Data. 



X944-45 F.A.Q. 

1945-46 FA.Q. 


Bulk. 

Bagged. 

1 

1 Bulk. 

1 

Bagged. 

*G«« produced in xst hour ... 
<»«s produced in and hour ... 
Oas produced in 3rd hour ... 
•Gas produced in 4th hour ... 

C.C. 

*45 

440 

595 

490 

c.c. 

a6o 

nt 

335 

c.c. 

290 

440 

490 

240 

c.c. 

300 

4*0 

470 

280 

Total 

1.770 

1,610 

7,460 

1,470 
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Table 5. — Baldag ResuHs. 


.Sample and 
Procedure. 

Water 

Absorption. 

Loaf 

Volume. 

Symmetry. 

(Max. 10.) 

Crust Colour. 

(Max. xo.) 

Crumb texture. 
(Max. 10.) 

Crumb Colour. 
(Max. 10.) 

Handling 

Quality. 

Bulk F.A.Q.— M.P. 

Per 

cent 

56-0 

C.C. 1 

495 

8 

9 

9 

8 

Fair to 

Bulk F.A.Q.--M.P.B. 

56-0 

530 

8 

9i 

9 

8 

good. 

do 

Bagged F.A.Q.—M.P. 
Bagged F.A.Q.— 

M.P.B. 

55-0 

505 

8 

9 

9 

8 

do 

I 55*0 

5x0 j 

8 


9 

6 

do 


M.P. *=» Malt-phosphate Procedure. 

M.P.B. «=* Malt-phosphate-bromate Procedure. 


V i'/ 








'Mi 




Fermento graph Charta of 1945-46 F.A.Q. Wheat, 

Upptr . — ^Bulk .sample. Lcwer . — Bagged sample. 


Results of Fermentograph tests, set out 
in Table 4, indicate that the gassing power 
of the flour is lower than that of 1944-1945 
F.A.Q. wheat ; gassing power of wheat from 
the 1944-1945 crop, however, was higher 
than might have been expected. The rela- 
tively low gassing power of flour from the 
current season’s wheat can probably be at- 
tributed to the absence of extensive rain 
after the crop had reached maturity. . 

There is no significant difference in the 
giusang power, of the bulk and bagged 


The chemical and physical data on the 
flour are confirmed in the baking tests ; the 
doughs were inclined to be tough, and did 
not possess as much elasticity as desirable, 
although fundamentally gluten quality is 
similar to that of flour from 1944-1945 
F.A.Q. wlj^at. 

The loaves are of satisfactory appearance 
with good crust colour and crumb texture, 
but loaf volumes are slightly inferior to 
those of loaves baked from the 1944-1945 
F.A.Q. samples. 

raa* S67 
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Suaanry. 

The general quality of the 1945-19146 
F.A.Q. wheat has been determined by mill- 
ing tests, chemical analysis and Farinograph, 
Fermentograph and biddng tests. 

Chemical analyses show that the protein 
content of 1945-1946 F.A.Q. wheat is lower 
than that of wheat from the 1944-1945 sea- 
son’s crop; the protein content is 0.7 per 
cent, lower in the instance of bulk F.A.Q. 
wheat, and 0.6 per cent, lower in respect 
of the bagged F.A.Q. sample. 
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The Farinograph tests show that the dour 
is inclined to be tough, and does not 
possess as much gluten elasticity as desir- 
able, although fundamentally gluten quality 
is similar to that of flour from 1944-1945 
F.A.Q. wheat. 

Fermentograph tests show that gassing 
power of the flour is lower than that of 
flour from 1944-1945 F.A.Q. wheat, and 
baking tests indicate that a satisfactory loaf 
can be made from the flour, although the 
general baking quality is slightly inferior 
to that of flour from 1944-1945 season’s 
crop. 


Some Newer Varieties of Potatoes. 


During the war the Department of Agriculture 
tested several new potatoes introduced from the 
United States of America, and at the present 
time three varieties — Sebago, Sequoia and Pon- 
tiac — are being grown in a small way b^ growers 
in diflFerent parts of the State. It is interesting 
to note that all three varieties are the result of 
breeding programmes in which Katahdin was one 
of the parents, this potato now being one of the 
popular varieties for the Coast. 

Sebago, a cross between Katahdin and Chip- 
pewa, is a late maturing, good yielding potato 
with an inherent resistance to late blight and mild 
mosaic. It is probable that Sebago has som^ 
resistance to early blight as well. The tubers 
are clear white, smooth, round oval with shallow 
eyes. An outstanding virtue, apart from disease 
resistance, is the ability Of the variety to pro- 
duce a large proportion of marketable tubers of 
attractive appearance. Sebago has yielded com- 
paratively well in denartmental trials ; in fact, 
its record to date indicates that it will seriously 
rival, if not completely replace. Factor as our 
main crop variety within a few years. Sebago 
because of its resistance to late blight, may prove 
a vahiable potato in districts such as Dorrigo 
and Ebor. 

Sequoia, a cross between Katahdin and Green 
Mountain, is a vigorous late-maturing white akjipv 
potato, reputedly resistant to late blight. The 


tubers are large, round oval, inclined to be nat- 
tish, with a rather deeply recessed rose end. Like 
Sebago, Sequoia produces a large percentage of 
marketable tubers, although it does not appear to 
yield as well as Sebago. In the United States 
of America it has shown resistance to damage 
caused by leafhoppers. 

The third variety, Pontiac, a cross between 
Katahdin and Triumph, is a red potato, of mid- 
season maturity. The tubers are large oval, 
smooth, with a large number of well distributed 
eyes. Pontiac appears to be tolerant to heat, with 
ability to recover quickly after drought. It has 
given satisfactory results in both the Northern 
and Central Tablelands, where it may prove a 
useful second early red skin variety. 

A variety bred by Mr. Austin Price, of Ban- 
nister, which he has named Aussie, has created 
an excellent impression at Maitland, under irri- 
gation. Aussie, the result of a cross between 
Katahdin and Satisfaction, is a heavy yielding 
mid-season variety, the tubers of which are large, 
red in colour, and similar to Katahdin in shape. 
It appears to do best when grown with irrigation. 

Although seed of these varieties is unprocur- 
able at present, it is anticipated that a limited 
quantity of each will be available in Tableland 
di^^ricts next season, and interested growers are 
referred to in the Potato Growers' Association in 
the" various districts in regard to supply. — A. C. 
Orman, Special Agricultural Instructor. 


Agricultural Societies* Shows. 

SbWBSTAKXffS are invited to forward i9c insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these shonld 
the Editor* Department of AgriGultnre, Bon gdA* GJP*0.* Sydney* not later than the X 5 th of the month 
ipSevlov^ iteration of dates should be notified at once. 

, 1 ^ 4 /^ Tumut .Mardh 4* $ 

, 8 ^ ',*''*■* *3 ifewcastle (P, G. Legoe) . . Febjmary ip* fix* ^ 
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EGGINS-SURECROP SEEDS 

For the Man on the Land and for the Home Gardener. 

Vie offer the following list of seeds for present planting. 

B3BI1SD MAXES— >We can sufiply the following varieties of choice roniachined Seed Maize of 
highest quality. Sitsroyi Hickory Hing, Golden Snperb, Sarly Seaming, Tellow Slant. 
Write us. 

BSAHm— Our seed has been specially grown under expert supervision and we can supply 

the following. Brown Beanty, Tweed Wonder, Kawkeshury Wonder (.both certified and 
ordinary), 

GBAEB 8BBB — ^We can offer in any quantity the following: Couch Orase, Bhodee Oraes, 

Faspalum Bllatatum, Baepalum Compxessum, Bye Orassee, etc. 
aOXaXiBT — Japanese for green feed, also Broom Millet. 

} Choicest Moriij a Crown seed. 

COW FBA POOVA for green manuring. 

8WXSST POTATO TVBBBB— We have the following varieties: Porto Bico, Barly Jersey, 
Old White. 

▼BOBTABXiB EXSBB— W'e can supply in Bulk or Packets all the best V'aiieties in Beetroot, 

Spinach, Carrot, Cabbage, Cauliflower, X,ettuce, Badieh, Melons, SCarrow, Pumpkin, 

Bqnash, Tomato etc. Write for quotations. 

PBBTXBXEBBB — We can supply Superphosphate, Shirleys Ho. 5, Shirleys Big 3, Hitrate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia. 

SPBATZHO COMPOVHD8 — ^We supply Arsinette of Bead, Bordeaux Powder, Sulphur, Brymac 
Berris Buet, Bime Sulphur, Bed Oil, White Oil, Black Beaf 40, etc. 

Send your orderg and enquirieg to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PH. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PH. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. ^ Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phonet MAS769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 lines). 

TIm firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land. 


MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAaOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OnraON OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EBERIENCL 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOlg AOSTMAUAN DlSTgfBVTOgS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

Wi yiBEET« SYPNEY. 
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TtltMint : 

Syinty. 
TtlfpiMiw: FFim. 


M.V. SPRAY IRRIGATION 


is tlie answer to dry times. With an ** M.V.** yon can 
make yonr own rainfall — ^tke equal of a Hskt shower or 
heary downpour — ^whenerer you wish. The M.V. has 
been design^ by experts, and the new type of coupling 
makes for maximum flexibility. Write to^ay for full 
particulars. Our Expert Irrigation Engineers will be 
pleased to assist you. 


MOFFAT -VIRTUE LTD. 


MANUPACTURlRg • 


gNQINggRS . 


gggg . . MACHINggy MgRCHAMTS, 

R08EBBRY. N.8.W. 


TEAM WORK HAS 
BROUGHT US VICT 

BORAX and BORIC ACID (BORAGIG)~'Gonault your 
^ ofUcial agricultural advisera lor tbe beet meane ol preventing 
and controlling internal cork in apples and kindred diseases 
cl brassioas or other cultivated crops. 

ADDRESS ENQUIRIES TO YOUR NEAREST AGJSJVT-- 

SWIFT A COMPANY PTY. LTO.. SS |ll«reiiC9 Strsst. SySfim^ 

241 WItlism Strsst. Mslbourns. sntf st Psrth. Aesleles. gristafis. iml it 
WsUlnotsn. N.Z. 

POTTER A B1RK8 PTY. Ud.. 18 OrssHessr SIrast. Syemy. 

W. H. MCLENNAN PTY. LTD., 49S utito Oettins Strmt, Msito|»lla 
R M. RUSSELL A CO. PTY. LTOh iask SOS ORsHetls SIPisla BMNMna 

«<TWeNTY MULB TEAM’* WtAii0 

BORAX & BORIC ACID 

(BORACIC) 




BORAX CONSaL^tOATBO L.*rD 

' H r, T ' house n*. O O E C a T t L C N D O N E C . 
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APPROVED VEGETABLE SEQ). 

Aktntioiu m Pradattwn Practdnc. 

FOLLOWING ditauaioiit with repreMiitatim of die New Sooth Wake Seedimea’e 
Afi^tioii and Vegetable Growen' Aeioeialko of New Sooth Walee» the Departmeol of 
Agrknhare hat decided to alter the ceoditioBi relatiiig toi the prodocdon agprofed 
▼egetaUe eeed, whkh it may be desired to adirertbe in the Agricultural Gazette. 

^ Althouih the Department has always andeavonred to satisfy itsdf diat the seed 
adeerdied in the Gazette was of good quality, this has not always been possibk, and the 
new procedure is designed to achieve t^ dbjective as far as practicable. 


Under the revised conditions the approval 
of seed will be confined to that produced 
from crops grown in New South Wales, 
which have been inspected at least once 
during the growing period, by an authorised 
officer of the Department. Application for 
inspection must be made on a special form 
at least thirty days before the inspection is 
required to be carried out. In considering 
the applications, due regard will be paid to 
the suitability of the locality for the kind 
and variety of seed to be produced, the 
facilities aqpiilable for seed production, the 
convenience of inspection, the experience of 
the grower and the methods bv which it is 
proposed to clean and thresh the seed. 

In approving vegetable crops submitted, 
patticular attention will be paid to trueness 
to type, purity, vigour and freedom from 
s^-bome diseases. 

Each line of approved seed will be given 
an identification and reference number, 
which must be affixed to all parcels of seed 
sold. Samples must be submitted to the 
Department for testing and for reference 


purposes. It will be necessary for the seed 
to conform to the standards laid down in 
the Agricultural Seeds Act of New South 
Wales before being listed. 

The scheme will be limited to the most 
important kinds of vegetables, and the best 
recommended varieties. 

Advertising in the Agricultural Gazette 
will be charged for at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
per item per issue. 

Full details of the new conditions, to- 
gether with application forms, are available 
to seed growers on application to the Chief, 
Division of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varietim Lilted for November. 

CauHHower — 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon avenue, 
Hamilton. 


Plantiag P)»tatoes. 

Importance of Coirretl Rem Spacing. 

Most potato growers in the lighter rainfall dis- 
tricts plant the rows too close together, rows two 
feet to two feet four inches apart being quite 
common. A narrow row spacing is satisfactory 
in a good season, when soil moisture is not a 
limiting factor, but in a dry season narrow rows 
sjpell disaster. Not only do they limit the root 
zone and th^ amount of moisture avai&ble 
thc^ plant, thus decreasing yields, J)Ut efficient 
Inihi^ of the crop, usually an all important opera- 
ti^ during a dry season, is made impossiWe. 

Wide rows, say three feet apart, enable wide- 
med 'hluf io be formed, Which completely cover 
m the potato rows, thus giving any 

fballbW th« necessary protection. 

' South' 'Wales 'and ''.of' 


renders the tubers less liable to moth damage and 
sunburn by inducing deeper tuber setting. It has 
been found in the United States that deep plant- 
ing, whilst decreasing the number of tubers, in- 
creases the percentage of larger tubers. 

The depth to plant must be influenced by cir- 
cumstances, a moderately planting (six to 
smn inches) being more suitable for main cr<^ 
districts. With early crops, particularly those 
tl^ heavier soils as distinct from sands 


versh^ 


dwever, &ep pkn^ng ^ ^ Inkiwtor. 


grown on 

and sandy loams, shallow planting (five indm) 
1 $ desirable in order to achieve quick emergence 
aim minimise decomposttion of the seed sets. The 
fse, of whole s^ed is recommended WhWti planttfig 
m carried out jinriiui: the sfmmmr, as It 
m a better Stite.---A C. ‘ ^ ' 
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Good 

Seeds 

Are 

Essential 


Time, effort and money spent on preparing your 
land is of little use if the seeds you sow are of poor 
quality and low germination. For no matter how 
rich the soil, how good the season nor how much effort 
has been expended unless you sow good seeds you 
cannot reap the best crop. 

From Yates, you buy seeds that are true to name 
and of proven high quality, seeds that have been 
thoroughly cleaned, tested in laboratory and field for 
purity and germination and on which you can rely. 


Early Wonder Beetroot at Yates’ 
trial ground being tested for trueness 
to type — shape, colour and texture are 
points looked for. From crops such as 
this “ Mother ” seed is harvested for 
growing on Yates’ Seed Farms. 

¥ 

For a Better Crop 

Sow YATES’ Seed 



Write u» if you have any dMeulty in obtaining suppliee. Catalogue will be »ent p 09 t free on 
requeat. Current monthly Price Liet of all aeeda by weight for market gardeners, farmers 
and gratiers will gladly be sent post free. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

** Australia’s Greatest Seed fiouse ” 

184-6. SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

TslepbAMt Lettens TeUgrunsi 

MA WTl (» Ums).. Bo* 4707, G.P.O, Srdney. “ Seed.man, Sydney." 




SHELL Research in the Orchard 


Year in, year out, Shell field research men visit orchards throughout the Com* 
monwealth, helping orchardists to combat insect pests, and constantly improving 
on methods of pest extermination. 

Next in line are Shell laboratory workers in each capital city, who are responsible 
for the manufacture, analysis and final approval of products made to new 
formulae proved successful in the field. 

Slnally, field and laboratory research tesuhs are passed to refineries, where all 

improvements discovered are incorporated in Shell Spraying Oils to help • 

you improve the gitoKfy ond fuaniky ef your harvest. 

You can be mte^af 
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BUNCHY TOP DISEASE OF BANANAS 
Controlled by Co-operative Effort. 


H. W^ Eastwood, H.D.A., Sjxicial Fruit Instructor. 

THE socceu of the campoiga to coatral bmchy top disease in bananas in this State 
has enabled the re-ostablishnieat of the indnsiry ft^owing its virtual destruction by the 
disease in die period 1923-1927, is a trhttiph for practical co-operation of growers and 
their organisation with Departmental officers, and is unique in plant disease control woA in 
Australia. 

Evidence of the vahe of the campaign is to be found in the fact that whereas 
the area had receded to 3,340 acres in 1928, fidlowing die collapse of tl^ indnstry, die 
present State acreage of 21,663 acres u onfy 626 acres leu than the record area of 
1933-1934. 

The condnnous surveys made in carrying out the control campaign and the analysis 
of the data collected have resulted in die accnmnlation of an exhaustive fund of knovdedge 
on all aspects of bnnchy top diuase — ^more complete than is avadaUe in reiation to any 
other diuase in Australia. 

In this description of the campaign to date, the author describu the estaUishment 
of the indnstry, its destruction by dw bunchy top diuase, and the methods Iqr which 
it has bun rehabilitated. 


Bunchy top disease was fir.st reported in 
Australia in 1913*, being introduced in 
banana suckers from Fiji. The disease was 
brought under the notice of the Department 
of Agriculture in 1916, and in 1918 growers 
expressed anxiety concerning it, although 
for some years the disease did not seriously 
affect plantations and consequently produc- 
tion of an industry which was then rapidly 
expanding. 


A nonri^ing bubistiy Dosiroyod. 

In 1916 production was only 81,000 
tropical cases, but within four years it had 
increased to 200,000 cases and by 1922 a 
peak of 460,000 cases was readied. 

During the next three years, primarily 
as a result of the epidemic devdo^ment of 
bunchy top, disaster overtook the industry, 
and production steeply declined ; by 1925 it 
had fallen to the low figure of 140,000 cases. 
The industry was almost extinguished in 
many centres fh New South Wales and 
south-eastern Queensland by 1927. 

It is doubtful if there ai% many other 
diseases on record which have wrought such 
devastation on a flourishing industry as that 


•C. J.P. 


h F« Mam : Xnvattif atiom on t)ka Bnibchy Top Piteaia 
^ana* CS!k I.R. Bottetto No. so-xTay, 



A Healthy Benana Plant. 

PkoU hy ^SitJUsL MUAeiii Piy, IM, 
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caused by bunchy top. The disease has 
been easily the most serious banana malady 
in Australia, and has also caused serious 
losses in Fiji, Ceylon and Egypt. 

The ruination of the plantations in most 
districts caused serious loss to a lucrative 
primary industry, a direct financial loss to 
individuals, districts and States, while 
heavily capitalised land had to be utilized 
for other, less profitable primary products. 

Goyernmeiit Control Established. 

^ In May, 1924, the Commonwealth, New 
South Wales and Queensland Governments 
appointed a committee of three scientists 
to investigate this disease. After two years 
of research this committee found that 
bunchy top is an insect-transmitted virus 
disease. 

On completing these investigations the 
committee recommended to the Govern- 
ments of the banana-growing States, the 
adoption of certain measures for the con- 
trol of the disease. These were accepted by 
the New South Wales Government, and 
regulations were gazetted in November, 
1927. From that date the industry in this 
State has been under Governmental control 
and in the meanwhile has been successfully 
re-established and maintained. The original 
regulations have been revised from time to 
time. 

Concurrently with the gazettal of regula- 
tions all the lands in the banana growing 
districts were quarantined by proclamation 
and divided into sixteen zones. The zones 
were grouped into inspectorates and Gov- 
ernment fruit inspectors were appointed to 
enforce the regulations. 

Zonal committees of practical growers 
were appointed to advise the Department on 
all matters concerning the industry. 

Indiitliy Conditioiii in 1927. 

At the time the industry was placed under 
governmental control, fully 90 per cent, of 
the acreage previously planted in the Tweed 
and Brunswick » districts had gone out of 
production and there were at least 800 
deseiled plantations totalling 5,500 acres. A 
further ninety plantations in* these districts, 
embracing 550 acres, were seriously affected, 
although profitable at the time, but these 
quiddy succumbed to the disease. All these 
pBmtatidOa acreages first had to be 
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destroyed before a commencement could be 
made with the restoration of the industry, 
and when this was achieved, planting of 
new areas was permitted in 1928 with known 
disease-free suckers. 

At tliis date there were bearing and young 
plantations, lightly infected or free of dis- 
ease, mainly in the Richmond River district 
and other isolated localities, that were al- 
lowed to remain, because compensation 
would have had to be met if growers had 
been compelled to destroy them. It would 



Buaohy Top Stool fhowing Typical Symptoma 
of the Dlataae. 

[Photo by R, W. Norris^ 


have been advantageous to subsequent con- 
trol measures, if all banana plants in dis- 
tricts where bunchy top was present had 
been destroyed before attempting to revive 
the industry. 

The collapse of the industry as a result 
of bunchy top disease left an indelible im- 
pression on growers, business men and finan- 
cial institutions alike, and only the more 
venturesome and those with confidence in 
the control measures planted bananas again 
in 1928. This attitude prevailed for a few 
years, during which time the progress of 
new plantings was watched with keen in- 
terest by everyone. 

573 
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Goe4 CmIv« 1 aad lUck Price* ReiailedI k 

Heavy Pbatiaf. 

The acreage was built up by plantings 
of between i,ioo and 1,600 acres annually 
from 3,340 acres in 1928 to 7443 acres in 
1931. Prices received by growers during 
these four years were profit^le and encour- 
aging, and this, in conjunction with excel- 
lent control of the disease, satisfied many 
prospective “wait and see” growers that 
•conditions in the industry were such that it 
was safe again to undertake banana growing. 

Confidence increased and growers planted 
heavily the next year, netting an increase'tJf 
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position and forecasting low incmnes for 
growers in a couple of years if they con- 
tinued planting new areas. Notwithstand- 
ing these warnings, growers planted 9^645 
acres in 1933, the krgest planting ever 
known in the State, and nearly die equiva- 
lent of the combined acreages planting 
during the preceding five years. The total 
acreage was then 22,289 acres. 

Thus in a short period of six years fol- 
lowing the adoption of control measures, the 
acreage of bananas had increased to four 
times that at any previous time in the history 
of the industry. This phenomenal expan- 


BUNCHT TOP CONTROL IN NEW SOUTH WALES 
YEARLY PROGRESS 1987-1946. 



JKfmi STAU A 

mmcfrr mpmt AcruAi acaa 

eosr Of cmmL Atii ACTUAL Atm AAA Atmfm 



5,403 acres and bringing the total acret^e 
up to 12486 acres. The {bantings in 1932 
were as great as the four precemng years. 
Prices were still good as the 5403 acres 
planted in 1932 were not yet in full bear- 
ing and had not influenced market values. 

At that tiuM it became obvious that fur- 
ther heavy plantings during* the neatt sear- 
spn would increase producttm in two years 
from planting to st^ extent that mar- 
woidd be over siq]pj|ed and prices would 
-fan to low GonsMuently 

■ ppi#' ttfScid, wa|iiui|[s rwoe' issued -■ prion?;' ■ 


sibri illustrated how successfully the Bundiy 
Top Control Campaign was functioning. 

The control reguladons and tlw policy of 
the Administration placed the onus of con- 
troll^ bunchy top disease on the grower, 
and it was his duty to inspect Ms plantatkn 
regulwly, find the stools in<the early stag<» 
of disease, treat and destroy them in the 
approved manner. Departmental Bmaua 
Inspectors patrolled the p^tatkms to advise 
and assist growers and see that they carried 
out their obligations under die regidationa 
Those growers who flagtantiy faiSxl ; 
so after being t^tiotm 
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SPRAY 

and be SAFE 


And the ideal method is with a NEVER- 
TIRE Orchard Spray Plant. 

They reach the topmost branches and 
leaves with effective force and an insecti- 
cide and liberate the spray with mist-like 
density to combat fungicidal disease. 

A special fixture is the pressure control 
and unloading device which instan- 
taneously relieves the engine of pressure 
load when the spray nozzles are cut off. 

There’s a model to meet your needs, Engine 
or Tractor-powered, to suit your Tractor. 

“D.G.M. NEVERTIRE” 

ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 


llluilratril is tht new 
Never- 

tire"Tracior-powcred 


Design No, 22216) 
Vais up to 300 gal. 



DANGAR, GEDYE t MAtLOCH LTD. 

Malloch House,’ 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Branches at 18 Baylis St., South Wagga, 79 Keen St., Lismore, 
and 63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle. 


B 
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SPRAYING and DUSTING MATERIALS 

FOR INSECT PEST & DISEASE CONTROL 

SPRAYING OILS : Pale Oil, White Oil, Red Oil. 

POISON DUSTS : A.L. 50% Dust, Arsenate of Lead, 

Derris Dust, Cabbage Dust No.1, Nico Dust No. 5. 
FUNGICIDES : Bordeaux Powder, Lime Sulphur. 

— ORDER YOUR SUPPLIES NOW — 

FOR CONTROL of PRE-HARVEST DROP 

Sprayed on Apple and Pear Trees last season CLINGSPRAY 
saved tens of thousands of cases from PRE-HARVEST DROP 
and WINDSTORMS. 

CLINGSPRAY Synthetic Plant Hormone extends the 
Harvest Period, and Saves the Fall of Williams Pears, McIntosh, 
Gravenstein and Jonathon Apples. 

— THINK AHEAD . . ■ ORDER NOW — 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELGY PTY. LTD. 

l>li«aes MA 6311 . , Vrll MARKET STREET, SYDNCt. 
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and heavily penalised. Nearly all the 
planters were enthusiastic to control the 
disease, as their plantations provided them 
with a good livelihood, and they knew the 
havoc bunchy top could cause if it again 
got out of hand. 

Overprodaction Caiued Nei^igence and Disease 
Increase. 

Production increased yearly from 81,000 
tropical cases in 1928-1929 to 1,038,765 
cases in 1934-1935, when market require- 
ments were exceeded and the plentiful sup- 
plies seriously depressed prices to a level 
which did not cover the cost of production 
and marketing. Low prices continued dur- 
ing 1936 and well into 1937. 

Up till the end of 1934 the control mea- 
sures adopted had reduced the incidence of 
bunchy top to a very low level, but difficul- 
ties then arose because the industry had 
rapidly expanded, as a result of a ''boom,*' 
to a non-economic state of over production 
which prevailed for two years. The disease 
again commenced to make headway in 1935 
because growers curtailed plantation labour 
consequent upon unprofitable returns. The 
position deteriorated with continuous low 


prices and negligent growers became so 
numerous that inspectors were unable to 
contact them often enough to see that they 
were attending to the disease. 

Some growers became disheartened, others 
abandoned their holdings and in a few 
localities bunchy top spread quickly, threat- 
ening nearby plantations. 

It can now be ^.een that the chief weak- 
nesses in the Departmental control scheme 
operating at that time were — 

(1) The area under bananas had in- 
creased out of all proportion to the acreage 
that inspectors enforcing the regulations 
could handle, thereby curtailing frequent in- 
spections of plantations. 

(2) Delays occurred in dealing suitably 
with negligent growers, because the process 
of instituting legal action was (and still 
is) too slow ; and ownership of neglected 
j)lantations was in question and growers 
concerned became defiant of the regulations 
because the industry had become unecono- 
mic. 

(3) Penalising grf»wcrs who were ad- 
amant or apathetic achieved no good pur- 
pose. 



Bir»nr atool to fhto Plaatitioo if Afffottd with Bunchy Top. 


rpheto by Dn C. J. P. Maget. 
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There was an appreciable increase of 
bunchy top in the spring of 1935, par- 
ticularly in the Lower Tweed district, and 
alert growers maintained that the existing 
Departmental control methods of endeavour- 
ing by prosecution and penalties to make re- 
fractory growers carry out the regulations, 
were unsatisfactciry, in so far that this pro- 
cedure did not make offenders find, treat 
and destroy diseased stools — which is the 
only way bunchy top can be controlled. 
I’rosecutions helped to hasten disappointed 
growers desert their plantations and these 
neglected, diseased plantations were a men- 
ace to neighbouring growers. 

Inspection and Treatment by the Banana 
Growers* Federation. 

The disease situation at that time promp- 
ted growers to advocate that the control 
measures be supplemented to ensure that 
plantations were regularly and conscienti- 
ously inspected, all diseased stools found, 
jiroperly treated and destroyed to arrest the 
si)read of the disease. The assistance sug- 
gested was that the growers’ o^anization, 
namely, the Banana Growers’ Federation, 
should employ men to find and spray with 
power kerosene all diseased plants in the 
worst infected plantations, in areas that 
were unoccupied, in plantations where the 
occupiers were unable to do the work and 
iti areas belonging to negligent growers. 

This supplementary scheme was subse- 
quently approved by the Directorate of the 
Banana Growers’ Federation, and commen- 
ced in the Lower Tweed district in Decem- 
ber, 193s, where bunchy top was prevalent. 
At first, only plantations of the type de- 
scribed were inspected, but gradually similar 
assistance was rendered to other districts 


with lower incidences of disease and finally 
the scheme embraced all districts where 
bunchy top was known to exist. Thus from 
a small beginning this self-help scheme ex- 
tended and became a general scheme of 
assistance to growers in all districts subject 
to the disease. 

Placing the onus on growers personally 
to inspect their plantations and control 
bunchy top revealed certain defects under 
adverse conditions ; some growers could not 
tell l)unchy top at all, others could only find 
it in the advanced stages, others disliked 
inspecting their plantations, available labour 
was ineffective at this work and some 
growers did not believe in the regulations. 

The supplementary system not only over- 
came these faults, but provided competent 
detectors — expert in finding and treating- 
bunchy top plants — and assured growers 
that all plantations were regularly inspected 
in districts where disease was present. 

An Effective and Economic Scheme. 

The system is effective, economically 
sound, relieves owners of plantations of 
anxiety and worry, is cheaper and more ac- 
ceptable to growers than the original con- 
trol plan, but under the Plant Diseases 
Act the onus of finding and treating bunchy 
top still rests with the grower. In actual 
practice few growers inspect their planta- 
tions independently, but rather depend upon 
the scheme to control bunchy top for them. 

The splendid contribution of the Banana 
Growers’ Federation in the supply of detect- 
ors, equipment and materials has been in- 
corporated into the Departmental scheme, 
and the genuine co-operation existing be- 
tween this society and the Department is 


Details of the New South Wales Bunchy Top Control Campaign— 1937-1946. 
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reflected in the smooth working of the cam* 
paign. 

It is not the aim of the scheme to eradi- 
cate the disease in the Tweed, Brunswick 
and Richmond River districts (although 
this has been attempted in the extreme 
southern, areas), but it is claimed that the 
disease has been satisfactorily controlled. 
The accompanying table and graphs show 
the progress that has been made in reducing 
bunchy top and illustrate the excellent re- 
sults obtained since 1936. 

The sharp rise in expenditure for all 
districts from 1940 to 1944 is attributed to 


increases in wages, an intensilied campaig|f 
in certain localities during the summer 
period and a decrease in State acreage. 

It is realised that there is still scope for 
improvement of the Scheme, and possibly 
the most desirable amendment w^ould be the 
inclusion of the destruction of the diseased 
stools for the grower in addition to more 
frequent inspections. This was about to^ 
be adopted when war broke out, but in view’ 
of the uncertain labour position, it had to 
be left until a more opportune time. 

br cnHiinucd.) 


Aeroplane Spraying of Locusts. 

Report on the Gunnedeh Trial. 


**The reports of my ofticcrs on the recent e.xperi- 
nicnts in aeroplane spraying of Australian plague 
locust hoppers at Wean, near (iunneclali, show 
that the hoppers can be killed by this method, 
and that wheat crops extensively infested with 
hoppers can be quickly treated,” announced Hon. 
K. H. Graham, M.L.A, (Minister for Agricul- 
ture). “However, the amount of ground work 
necessary in marking swarms by means of smoke 
signals and the difficulty of accurately depositing 
the spray on isolated swarms without using ex- 
cessive quantities of material suggest that con- 
siderably less effort would he involved in the 
distribution of poison l)ran bait as at present 
adopted. 

“There was some evidence that surging of the 
spray and wind-drift can cause uneven distribu- 
tion of spray liquid on the ground. It would 
appear that slow flying aircraft, particularly heli- 
copters, are logical developments in the aerial 
distribution of insecticides.'’ 

The experiment was conducted in co-operation 
with the Victorian Department of Agriculture 
and the R.A.A.F. 

The area treated was an extensive cultivated 
flat with hut few trees standing in the paddock, 
and was, therefore, much more suitable for the 
operations than the conditions occurring in the 
general run of grasshopper areas. The crops 
sprayed had a relatively uniform population of 
the Australian plague locust in the “hopper" 
stages, which approached swarm density in three 
locations. 


I'he aeroplane u.sed was a nioditied Beaufort 
bomber from which the spray was discharged 
from a boom consisting of tliree perforated bars. 
I'he ’plane travelled at 150 miles per hour at an 
altitude of from 30 to 80 feet, according to the 
experiment. 

The materials used were a 4 per cent, benzene 
bexachloride ( “666" or Gammexane) in a diesel 
fuel oil, and a 2.7 per cent, di-nitro-ortho-cresol 
(D.N.C. ) in a similar type of oil. 

In the benzene bexachloride tests the effect of 
the spray on the hoppers was noticeable within 
an hour, and some mortality was evident in three 
hours. Examination after twenty-four hours re- 
vealed a marked reduction in the number of living 
luippers, and an appreciable number of dead hop- 
pers could be easily seen. Hoppers were still 
(lying five days after treatment, thus indicating 
a useful residual effect. The “hoppers" treated 
were in adjoining crops of wheat, oats and barley 
which liad made little growth, and some spray 
injury was noticeable. However, at the end of 
five days the wheat and barley had recovered and' 
w'ere growing well in spite of the injury first 
noticed. 

Tn the di-nitro-orlho-cicsol experiments the 
“hoppers” reacted immediatelv and mortality 
commenced within an hour. In a narrow band 
20 yards wide a very high mortality occurred, 
but outside this the inortalitv was much less. 
This was apparently due to the surging of the 
spray causing it to settle irregularly. The stunted 
wheat crop in which these hoppers were treated 
showed severe spray injury within three days. 


Tax cow is a veo’ nervous animal, and harsh 
treatment easilv upsets her. Often the better the 
breeding and the greater the production, the more 
highly strung she is. Beating, scolding, and use 
of dogs should not be permitted in a milking 3rard. 


Not only will the quantity of milk given decrease 
considerably from such practices, but the fat con- 
tent wdll likewise diminish. It lus been noted 
frequently that a test has dropped i to i.S per 
cent., and the milk weight 30 to <0 per cent. 
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Walnut Growing. 

J. A. Ballantyne, Special Fruit Instructor. 

WALNUT production b moro likdy to proto profitnbfe in inland areas where the summer 
toperatnres are not too seyere, and with irrigation water making up for aiqr deficiency 
in ^ rainfall, and for the successful growiaf of thb nut it b esientml that die trees 
be pbnted under most fayourabie soil conditions. 


Climatic Considerations. 

The chief climatic limitations to success- 
ful walnut culture are frosts and extreme 
heat. Spring frosts may destroy the flowers 
or small nuts, so that a position considered 
suitable for the production of other decidu- 
ous trees should be utilised. The planting 
of trees in low-lying areas, on account of 
soil depth, may be ruinous from the point 
of view of temperature. 

Extreme heat during the summer may 
cause sunbuming of the nuts to such an 
extent that the crop may be materially re- 
duced. If sunburning takes place when 
the nuts are very immature, the kernel may 
fail to develop. At a later stage in nut 
maturity, although the kernel m^ be saved, 
the quality in addition to the weight, will 
be r^uced. A temperature exceeding lOO 
Fahr. may prove harmful to nut pro- 
duclipii. 

r it could be said t^t an average 

of of rain is roqtlired ior success- 


fill nut i>roduction, but no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down, as soil type, climate, 
age, spacing of trees, etc., are all influences 
which must be reckoned with. The walnut 
tree is large, carries a big leaf surface, and 
consequently requires an abundance of soil 
moisture through the growing period. 

Soil Requbements. 

To produce large, longrlived trees cap- 
able t)f maximum production, the soil must 
be of good depth, loamy and rich in organic 
matter. Shallow soils, unless overlying a 
very friable clay subsoil, are unsuitable, as 
also are sandy soils of a deep character. It 
is impossible to judge the suitability of a 
soil from a cursory surface ihspection ; the 
subsoil is of more importance than the top 
soil in the matter of its suitability for wal- 
nut production. The walnut tree is dec^ 
rooted and deep penetration of irrigation 
water is difficult on heavy soils and/or sub- 
soils. 
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Good drainage to a depth of in the vicin- 
ity of lo feet is considered a requirement 
for best walnut production. These trees 
are readily injured if there is much alkali 
present, so that in addition to the necessity 
for good drainage, the quality of the irriga- 
tion water is also important. 

Varieties. 

The majority of walnut trees growing 
in New South Wales are seedlings and, of 
course, there is considerable variation in the 
quantity and quality of nuts produced from 
these trees. The fruit from the seedling 
tree is seldom identical with the parent, and 
in fact is generally inferior to the parent. 
The planting of trees of specified varieties 
which have been produced by budding or 
grafting, on seedling stocks, is imperative 
if the trees are being planted for commer- 
cial nut production. Unfortunately, we have 
little experience of walnut varieties in New 
South Wales, and the grower planting these 
trees must be prepared for the possible com- 
parative failure of some varieties when 
planted under diflferent conditions of cli- 
mate and soil. 

One of the drawbacks to walnut growing 
is Walnut Bligbt, wbicb is by far the most 
destructive disease affecting walnut trees. 
Some varieties are more susceptible than 
others, so that, all things considered, and 
especially if the trees are being planted in 
the higher rainfall districts, varieties least 
susceptible to blight should be selected. 

The following varieties are suggested: — 
Franquette, Concord, Payne, Eureka, Pla- 
centia, Freshford Gem. 

Propagation of Trees. 

Experiments have been carried out in this 
State in methods of propagation, and the 
results of both budding and grafting have 
been very irregular and unsatisfactory. 
Work carried out at East Mailing Research 
Station, Kent, England, has shown that the 
variable climatic and other conditions were 
such that the propagation of walnut trees 
in the open was not recommended, and a 
method of raiding these trees under glass lias 
been evolved. 

In Australia few nurserymen can claim 
commercial success in working walnut trees ; 
the percentage of “takes'* is small and con- 
sequently the price of trees to the grower 
is hi^h. Purchase of trees from nursery- 
men IS suggested rather than an attempt to 


grow and produce trees; the cost may be 
high, but is balanced against the loss of 
time and probable failure in tlie end to 
produce trees. 

In America the California Black walnut 
is used as root stocks; in Australia it has 
still to be proved whether this stock has any 
advantages over rootstocks produced from., 
nuts from vigorous seedling trees. 

The growing of the walnut stocks presents 
no problems, the nuts germinate freely. 
For success in the “working” of these trees 
to desired varieties, the first essential is 
that a strong, quick-growing seedling tree 
must be produced. The seeds should be 
planted in well prepared, fertile soil of good 
depth. They should not be allowed to suf- 
fer from lack of moisture and must be kept 
growing vigorously. The stocks should have 
attained a diameter of at least one inch be- 
fore grafting or budding is carried out. 

Scion or budding wood should be collected 
from healthy, vigorous trees. It may be 
found necessary to prepare parent trees 
from which it is intended to collect material, 
by hard cutting the previous year in order 
to produce healthy, strong, scion wood. 

(irafting should be carried out when the 
stock has commenced to move, and when 
temperatures are in the vicinity of 75 to 80 
deg. Fahr. Grafting during cold weather 
will almost certainly end in failure. The 
type of graft used matters less than condi- 
tion of stock, scion and temperature. Either 
the bark or wedge graft is satisfactory. 
Grafting below ground level is advised, also 
speed in the operation. The scion should be 
tied and both stock and scion mounded over 
with moist soil. 

Budding is considered the most satisfac- 
tory method of propagating walnut trees. 
The patch bud is recommended, and the 
conditions necessary to success in grafting 
apply. The bud should be put in place in 
late summer, tied and waxed. 

Planting. 

The distJnee apart the trees should be 
planted will depend mainly on soil and cli- 
matic conditions. Under ideal conditions 
probably 50 feet between trees will not be 
too great. In America the highest pro- 
ducing trees are planted 60 feet apart. 
Under less suitable conditions probably 40 
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feet between trees will be satisfactory. The 
number of jtrees per acre would be : — 

40 feet X 40 feet — 27 trees. 

50 feet X 50 feet — 17 trees. 

^ feet X 60 feet — 12 trees. 

With any of the above spacings, and par- 
ticularly with the wider plantings, only a 
small portion of the orchard land is being 
utilised for several years of tree growth. 
Under these circumstances, it would he 
profitable to use filler trees or inter-crops 
of some description. 

When lifting is being carried out, care 
is necessary to ensure that the long taproot 
is not unduly injured, and w'hen planting a 
fair sized hole will have to be dug. Watering 
the newly planted tree before the hole has 
been completely filled in is advised. 

Some varieties of walnut are self-fertile. 
The staminate flowers are produced in long 
catkins which contain an abundance of pollen 
which is mostly wind-borne to the pistillate 
flowers. Heavier crops are usually carried 
where two or more compatible varieties are 
planted in close proximity. 

Pnmiiig. 

Following planting, the trees should be 
headed to a height of about 5 feet or 6 feet 
from the ground. Tf the trees are not high 
enough for heading, they should be left un- 
topped for a year or until they are suffi- 
ciently high, when the top can be cut or 
pinched off at the required height. From 
this stage onwards, pruning is light and con- 
sists mainly of removal of shoots from the 
lower portion of the tree, and shortening 
any leaders which may be outstripping the 
others or limbs which are over-crowded or 
crossing. 

Until such times as the walnut tree has 
made sufficient top growth, the long stem 
is exposed to the sun and extremes in tem- 
perature. It is advisable, for the first two 
or three years, to protect the trunk, par- 
ticularly from sunscald. This can be done 
by the u.se of a loose wrapping of hessian, 
tree guards or by white-washing several 
times through the summer monfhs. 

Cidliratioii. 

Ko hard-^nd-fast rule can be laid down 
m the matter of cultural operations to be 
foltowed. Sound cuhml practice in one 
district or one season may be quite poor 


practice in another district or different sea- 
son. The continuous stirring of the soil 
is detrimental, but some cultural treatment 
must be carried out to prevent the loss of 
soil moisture mainly brought about by ex- 
cessive grass or weed growth. 

Walnut trees require plenty of water and 
deep penetration. This would suggest two 
practices, firstly a deep late winter plough- 
ing to increase penetration of water; and 
secondly, some control of the green matter 
between the trees during the summer months 
to reduce loss of soil moisture during the 
period of the year when the trees require 
it most. 

Generally it can be said that the walnut 
tree requires the same amount of attention 
in this regard as do other fruit trees. 

Harvesting. 

When the walnuts have reached maturity, 
the hulls split open to release the nuts, 
which are allowed to fall on the ground. 
The fall of nuts can be hastened by the use 
of poles with hooks on the ends for use 
when shaking the limbs prior to picking 
up. The nuts should not be allowed to re- 
main on the ground for a lengthy period dur- 
ing showery weather, otherwise loss of col- 
our, and in some cases mouldy kernels, 
may result. 

Some of the nuts when picked up will not 
be entirely free of adhering hull, and there 
will be a percentage of “sticktights"’ from 
which some difficulty may be experienced in 
removing the hull. These “sticktight’’ nuts 
should be separated from the main sample, 
as there is generally a high percentage of 
inferior nuts amongst them — ^blanks, mouldy 
and discoloured kernels. 

After hulling, if the nuts are dirty, it 
will be necessary to wash them, then dry 
thoroughly and as quickly as possible. Dry- 
ing can be carried out in a dehydrator or 
the nuts placed in shallow slatted trays and 
dried in the sun on low racks to allow venti- 
lation. The nuts on these trays should be 
stirred frequently and covere^ during wet 
or very hot weather. Any extremes in tem- 
perature should be avoid^, otherwise split- 
ting of the nuts will take place. Slow dry- 
ing prolongs the process, but prevents split- 
ting. When the nuts are nearly dry, they 
should be stacked for final drying. 

(Continued on page 5B4.) 
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PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE ” 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes . . . ^ 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

*<AibeRtos Honsn,'* York at Barrack 8ts., Sydaaj 
(Box 3935 Y., 0>.0.) 


TOyER 2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AU STR1\LI A 



'The BiwmI f§r the Mm m the Lmd' 


For more than 50 years Smith Copeland & Co. have been supplying canvas 
goods of quality and value to the man on the land. Their famous 
** ABERDEEN ** brand is to-day a guarantee of good material conscientious 
workmanship and long life. 


TARPAULINS 

FRUIT PICKING 
SAGS 

BLINDS 




.OjS 


HAY STACK COVERS 

FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 

“ABERDEEN" Patent 
FILTER WATER BAGS 


, Stocks of D.D.T. available 

Oha fallen tins of the famens insecticide (four per eent.). Ready for innsadiale 

use. 16/3 per tin, plus freight. Half gallon tins 5/1 plus freight. 


'For further infermalion, cell, write, or *phone, 

son cupfUKD a ce. Ply. iM. 

33 REGENT STREET, SYDNEY. ’PHONE M 4181. 
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LANES WELLSPRAT EMPLSION 

THE AMAZING D.D.T. SPRAY 

4 OUTSTINDINC FEITDRES 


• Easy to use 


No heating required in preparing Spray for use. MIXES READILY IN 
HARD OR SOFT COLD WATER. All or part of contents of 
container may be used as and when desired. 


Gives superior suspension 


Being a clear solution “ WELLSPRAY ” Emulsion gives a microscopically 
fine dispersion of D.D.T. particles when mixed with water. 


More economical 


As “ Wellspray ” contains 40% WETSIT — the foremost wetting Agent — 
Less volume of spray is required to give rapid coverage of foliage and fruit. 


Safe in combination 


With other Insecticides and Fungicides such as Lead Arsenate, Copper Sprays, 
Nicotine Sulphate, Colloidal Sulphur, etc. 


KILLS 


Codling Moth, Cabbage Moth, Potato Moth, Tomato Moth, 
White Butterfly and their larvae, Rutherglen Bug, Thript, 
Green and Black Peach Aphids, Green Vegetable Bug, Bean 
Fly and Cutworms. 


These are facts I- 


A product of 

LANES . PTY. LIMITED 


69 Abercrombie 8t., Sydney 


^anu&cturers of Agricultural Chemicals for Plant Protection 
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Diseases of Antirrhinums and Zinnias. 


Antirriiuiiim (Snapdragon) Diseases. 

ALTHOUGH antirrhiiiiims are hardy and 
stronsf-gfrowing annuals nsually fairly free of 
(fisease, a number of parasitic fungi can attack 
them and cause loss unless protective measures 
are adopted. The commonest diseases met 
with are : anthracnose, causing spots on leaves 
and stems; downy mildew, which is chiefly a 
disease of seedlings; wilt, which can be caused 
by several different organisms; and the virus 
disease ^^greeniog." Rust which is the most 
destructive of all diseases attacking antirrhi- 
nums is not present in this country, 

Anthracnose. 

This disease is caused by a parasitic 
fungus Colletotrichum antirrhini. It attacks 
leaves and stems, forming sunken spots 
which are oval or circular, and at first 
yellowish green to dull white, with a narrow 
brown border. Later, small black spots, 
which are the fruiting bodies of the fungus, 
are formed on the affected areas. 

The disease is favoured by moist, warm 
conditions, ind spreads rapidly following 
rain. Plants are subject to attack at an) 
time from the seedling stage to maturity. 

f)owny Mildew. 

This disease is caused by a parasitic 
fungus Peronospora antirrhini. It can 
cause the complete failure of seedlings, and 


is most destructive when the plants are 
raised under crowded conditions. Humid 
weather favours the development and spread 
of downy mildew. It is of less importance 
once the seedlings have been planted out. 

Affected plants are dwarfed and the leaf 
tips and margins are curled downwards. 
On the undersurface of affected leaves the 
parasite produces a growth of fungous 
threads and mas.ses of spores which give 
them a mealy-white or whitish-violet ap- 
pearance in contrast to the smooth surface 
of a healthy leaf. 



Control Measures for Anthracnose and Downy 
Mildew. 

Seedlings should be raised in disease-free 
soil, as the fungus causing anthracnose can 
persist in the soil after an infected crop 
has been removed. 

From tlie time they are an inch high, the 
seedlings should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
Mixture 4-4-50. to which white oil at the 
rate of i to 2 fluid oz. per gallon is added 
as a sticker and spreader. It is important 
to commence spraying before anthracnose 
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6r downy mildew become established, since 
dnce the plants become infected it is diffi- 
cult to prevent the extension of the diseases. 
It is necessary to get a good coverage with 
the spray on lower leaf surfaces as well as 
upper. For this reason it is best to plant 
the seed in drills several inches apart, so 
that the spray can be directed horizontally at 
the plants and thus reach the leaf under- 
surfaces. A very fine nozzle should be 
used. 

The seedlings should be sprayed at inter- 
vals of seven days for control of downy 
mildew. 


Most important of the parasites are : — 

Phytophthora cryptoyea, causing crown 
and root rot ; 

l^erticillium dahliae, causing wilt; 

Rhizoctonia solani and Sclerotium rolfsii, 
causing collar rots. 

The root rot fungus is favoured by wet 
soil conditions and cool to moderate tempera- 
tures. When a plant becomes infected, the 
root system rots away, the attack often com- 
mencing on the main root just below ground 
level. Other ornamentals such as asters, 
primulas, cinerarias, iponiopsis and mari- 
golds are also attacked by this fungus. 



Downy Mildew of Aatirrhinum. 

>An affected plant, showinK curling of the leaves. Right . — Affected leaf, showing fungous growth on imder-surface. 


After planting out, mildew is unlikely to 
be a problem, but spray applications at 
intervals of ten to fourteen days during 
damp or humid weather should be made to 
keep anthracnose in check. If the weather 
is dry and no infection is observed, spray- 
ing can be discontinued. An application 
should be made, however, f ollowifig a period 
of rain. 

Wik DbeMes. 

Antirrhinums are rather subject to attack 
by a number of soil-inhabiting parasites, 
and the symptom is much :th6 same in each 
case, the plant wilts and f&ially dies. 


The wilt disease is usually most serious 
in cool weather. Affected plants at first 
may wilt only during the daytime, recover- 
ing overnight. The roots are not rotted, but 
the woody part of the stem and roots is dis- 
coloured, becoming a dark brown due to the 
presence of the parasite. Tiomatoes and 
potatoes are very subject to attack by this 
disease. 

Rhizoctonia collar rot is favoured by 
warm, moist conditions. The stem at 
ground level is attacked and rotted. This 
disease attacks a wide range of flower and 
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Selerodum Cottar Rot of Antirrhinum. 

Basal part of a dead plant, showing weft of white ftingous 
threads and .small, brown resting bodies of Sderotium 



Run PuttttUa on Snapdragon St«m. 

[if /firr 


vegetable crops. Carnations, delphiniums 
and asters are particularly susceptible, and 
beans, potatoes, cabbages, zinnias and stocks 
and many other plants are susceptible to 
this disease. Sclerotium collar rot is seri- 
ous only during the hottest months. The 
stem at ground level is attacked and rotted, 
and the fungus produces small resting 
bodies about the size and colour of cabbage 
seeds over the infected surface. 



Rust Pustules on Lower Surface of Snapdragon 
Leaf. 

\A . ter Peltier, 


Control Measures . — A crop rotation 
should be adopted — susceptible crops should 
not be grtwn in infected soil more often 
than once in four years. Watering should be 
adequate but not excessive, and drainage 
should be good. Infected plants should not be 
ploughed in, or added to the compost heap, 
but should be removed and burned. The 
liberal use of animal manure is of benefit 
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Rost. 

Australi4 is one of the few countries 
where this disease is not present, and con- 
sequently the full range of susceptible varie- 
ties can be grown. Plants are liable to 
attack at all stages of growth, and the effect 
is especially severe just before blooming. 
Leaves, branches, and occasionally the seed 
pods, are subject to infection. The first 
sign of rust development is the appearance 
of light-coloured, raised spots, and within 
a few days these break open, exposing dusty 
brown masses of sjxires. A characteristic 
is the arrangement of these spots in circles 
round one or more central spots. Lhider 
favourable conditions, the fungus spreads 
very rapidly, and so serious may the infec- 
tion become that the plant may be killed 
either before or at the time of flowering. 

Some progress has been made overseas in 
the breeding of rust resistant varieties, but 
so far the quality and colour of the flowers 
of these varieties do not approach those of 
the varieties commonly grown in this 
country. 

Diseases of Zinnias. 

THESE hardy and quick-growing annuak are 
tnbject to attack of the virus disease spotted 
wilt, to root and collar rots and to mildew. 

Spotted Wflt Virus. 

This is familiar to all growers as the 
cause of the most serious disease of tomatoes 
in New South Wales. It attacks a wide 
range of flower and vegetable crops, and 
is carried from infected to healthy plants by 
means of thrips. In zinnias, the symptoms 
show first on the youngest leaves, which 
become mottled with a mosaic of light green- 
ish-yellow and purple, and are often twisted 


and misshaj)en. The mosaic often takes 
the form of a pattern of wavy lines or con- 
centeric rings.. Growth is seriously affected, 
and flower production is often prevented. 
If flowers form, they are of poor quality. 

Control . — No method can be recom- 
mended for the control of this disease in 
zinnias. Affected plants should be removed 
and burned, and any weeds which might har- 
bour the disease destroyed. 

Powdery Mildew. 

This is caused by the parasitic fungus 
Erysiphe cichoraccarum. The chief symp- 
tom is the appearance of powdery white 
spots on leaves, stems and flower parts. 
The spots may extend to cover most of the 
plant surface. The disease does not usually 
show up until after blossoming has com- 
menced, but in some seasons it may develop 
quickly enough to cause loss. 

Control . — Dust plants with fine dusting 
sulphur or a mixture of equal parts of sul- 
phur and hydrated lime, at intervals of ten 
to fourteen days, commencing about flower- 
ing time. 

Root and Collar Rot. 

Chief cause of this disease is the soil in- 
habiting fungus Rhizoctonia solani. Plants 
are attacked at soil level, and the tissues 
are rotted away. This results in the wilting 
and death of the above-ground parts. 

Control . — Seedlings should be raised in 
disease-free soil, or in soil which has been 
sterilized by treatment with formalin (see 
Plant Disease Leaflet No. 103, obtainable 
from the Department). Crops should not 
be grown in infested soil more frequently 
than once in four years. 

The liberal use of animal manure will 
assist in checking losses from this disease. 


Walnut from page 580. 

Bleaching is recommended for the pre- phuric acid being added to the clear liqmd 

E iration of a first-class product. The fol- (which has been drawn from the settlings) 

wing bleaching solution should be satis- at the rate of ij4 lb. to 425 lb. of solution, 

factory : chloride of lime 25 lb., sal soda The walnuts should be immersed in this 

t8 lb., dissolved in §0 gallons of water, sul- solution for from 5 to 10 seconds. 

itf4 






\ ' Unsprayed apples or pears are an open 
. invitation to every Codling Moth to make 
a Dove Cote out of your orchard. 

Keep these “bad tenants" away by using Gargoyle 
WHITE Spraying Oil and Arsenate of Lead regularly 
—the Oil destroys the eggs while the Lead will kill 
the grubs that escape the oil. YouMl have to spray 
from petal fall to picking. 


^1 GARGOYLE 

jssiaj] wsiil'irii 

SPRAYING OIL 

VACUUM QIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. (Incorp. in Ausf.) 


VACUUM 

jsMitrripisei 
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D. D. T. 


(dichloro — diphenyle — ^trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2i% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Oxy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP (Copper Spray). 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Ume Sulphur). POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. TARTAR EMETIC. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H P. 4.cycle “COOPER” PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 5s. Od. Nett. 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 


I 1 h.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

I DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

> PRESSURE UP TO 350 Ib. 

> OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY UNES. 
INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

I BARREL C.\PACITY 40 GAL. 

> TURN-TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

) MOUNTED ON SOUD FRAME AND 
18" X 3" IRON WHEELS. 

» SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE- 
TABLE SPRAYING. OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

• SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 



PRICE COMPLETE. 

£95 N«t 


■OUHTIO ON SUM PRAW ONLY 
WITHOOT WMUU. EM MS. Od. 
PRIOn. P.O.R., P.O.B.. SYDNIV. 


SPRAY NOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST. 


THEO. 0HL880N, 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY. 


*niONEi MS44S. 


TEUCaiAMSi OISPRAY, SYDNEY. 
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The Vegetable Weevil 

(Listroderes obliquus). 

THE adults of this weevil have been abundant during the past few months and reports, 
of damage to crops have been received. The adults become most numerous during October 
and November and at this period may cause severe injury. Where heavy infestation occurs^ 
even the stabs of the plants may be destroyed, and root crops such as beetroot, carrots,, 
parsnips, turnips, etc., may be eaten into below ground level and destroyed. 


The adults hide in tlie s(jil about the bases 
of the plants during the day and feed at 
night. In addition to attacking vegetables, 
they also feed upon a wide variety of weeds. 
They will continue to feed on the plantsS 
until about the end of November and will 
then make their way down into the soil 
where they will remain inactive during the 
summer. During the cooler autumn weather 
they will emerge again and commence to 
lay their eggs, either on the soil at the bases 
of the plants or on the crowns of the plants. 
The legless larvae are found during the 
cooler months of the year. 

Hiis weevil, which measures about ^-inch 
in length, is grey-brown in colour, and has 
its head produced forward into a snout, at 
the extremit}’ of which are the jaws. 


The Spray : — 

Lead arsenate powder . . 4 oz. 

Water . . . . - 5 gals. 

The Dust : — 

Lead arsenate powder . . i lb. 

Kaolin or talc . . . . 4 lb. 

Wliere the weevils are infesting crops; 
such as lettuce, etc., the leaves of which must 
not be contaminated with lead arsenate, the 
poisoned foliage bait or poisoned bran mash 
must be used. 

The poisoned foliage bait is made from 
chopped leaves of waste lettuce, turnips,, 
marsh mallows. Cape weed, etc., which have 
been either sprayed or dusted with lead: 
arsenate, and is scattered over the groundl 
or along the rows of plants late in the after- 
noon. 


Control. 

Clean cultivation is an important factor 
in the control of this pest. All weeds should 
be destroyed early in the winter to prevent 
the larvae developing. The removal of 
weeds late in the season, may cause a migra- 
tion of these or other pests into cultivated 
areas. As an additional precaution, before 
planting out, any ground that has been 
cleared should be baited after an interval of 
several days, either with poisoned foliage 
bait, or a poisoned bran mash. 

With most crops such as carrots, potatoes, 
etc., the foliage of which is not used as food, 
lead arsenate may be applied, cither as a 
spray or dust, to control the pest. 



Adult of th« Vafcuble Weevil. 

Bran not be readily obtainable, but 
the recommended formula for this bait is as 
follows : — 

Bran 24 lb. 

Paris green . . . . i lb. 

Salt 8 oz. 

Water 2j4 gals. 

fmgm see 
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To prepare the bait the bran and Paris 
•green should be thoroughly mixed first, and 
then made into a damp, crumbly mash with 
the water in which the salt has been dis- 
rsolved. 

This bait is broadcast over the area before 
planting out (at the rate of 50 lb. to the 
.acre), or in later infestations spread along 


the rows of infested plants. This bait is 
best distributed late in the afternoon, so as 
to remain fresh overnight. This poison bait 
should be kept out of the way of stock. 

Dusts and sprays containing D.D.T. have 
been used in limited tests for the control of 
this weevil, and have shown promise of 
being efifective. 


CUTWORMS, which occurred during the past 
two monthi in various districts, are now appear- 
ing as adult moths. These moths, which measure 
almut li inches across their outspread wings, are 
mostly grejrish-brovfn or reddish-brown, black or 
Ibttff-cotoured. They usually hide in sheltered 
;positions by day and commence to fly about at 
dusk. They are frequently attracted to lights 
at pight 

The i)opular name of “cutworm” lias been 
.•applied to the caterpillars or larvae of these 
moths, on account of the manner in which 
many eat through the stems of the plants 
■at ground level and cause them to fall over 
and die. 



I 


1 . Cutworm or Larva in Charaotc riftie Curlad 
Attitude. 

a. Pupa or Chryaalif. 3. Adult or Cutworm Moth. 

These larvae vary in size but mostly, when 
fully-fed, measure about inches in 
length. They are usually stout, soft-bodied 
caterpillars, which vary from almost black 
or slaty-brown to various tints of green or 
ydlow, and often bear lighter, longitudinal 
stripes or other markings on their bodies. 
Many ol the species, when disturbed, curl 
up into a spiral. They are mostly night- 
toders and shelter in the soil abptrt the 
Ibases of the plants or under clods during 


(lay. Some*, such as those known as 
‘'army worms.” may feed during the day 
and at times move in vast numbers over 
cultivation paddocks, stripping most plants 
bare of foliage. 

When fully-fed the cutworms usually 
make their way down into the soil for 
several inches, and there they enter their 
pupal or chrysalis stage within earthen 
cells. 

Cutworms feed upon a wide range of 
plants and may cause extensive damage to 
young plants soon after they appear above 
ground, or to newly planted out crops, such 
as cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, etc. 

The life-histories of cutworms vary 
according to the species and the locality 
inhabited, and there may be several genera- 
tions in any one season. Under warm con- 
ditions, the life-cycle from egg to adult may 
be completed in about six weeks. The win- 
ter months are usually passed in the resting, 
pupal stage. 

Control. 

As cutworms feed upon a wide variety 
of weeds in addition to cultivated crops, 
they may be already present in the soil when 
the area is being prepared for cropping. 
Therefore, where ground has been cleared, 
a poison bait should be distributed over 
the area after an interval of one or two 
days as a precautionary measure, before 
planting out. 

The recommended poison bait is the bran- 
Paris green mixture, prepared according to 
the formula given for control of the vege- 
table weevil, but as bran ma/ not be avail- 
able, the alternative bait of poisoned chop- 
ped foliage is suggested for their control 

Where army worms are attacking cfops, 
a defep fun-ow cut in front of the advancing 
caterpillars with the vertical side nearest 
the crop, temporarily checks their pre^ess. 


Cutworms (Noctuidae). 

the 
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Holt'S may be dug at intervals along the fur- 
row, and the caterpillars that fall into them 
destroyed. A log drawn along the furrow 


will crush large numbers of the caterpillars, 
or they may be killed in the furrow by 
spraying with an oil emulsion. 


The Tomato Caterpillar (Heliothis armigera). 


Tlijs caterpillar is one of the most impor- 
tant pests of tomatoes, and in areas where 
it occurs regularly each year, routine treat- 
ment for its control should begin when the 
lirst blossoms commence to set, and from 
then on, for a period of six or eight weeks 
there should be no cessation in the opera- 
tions. 

The caterpillars have a very wide range 
of food-plants, and although they may 
attack foliage, they are es.sentially fruit and 
blossom feeders. In addition to tomatoes 
they feed upon tlie tassels and forming 
grain of maize, the pods of lucerne and peas, 
.the young fruit of peaches and plums, and 
amongst ornamental garden plants, the 
blossoms and seeds of daivsies, hibiscus, etc. 

The moth, which has a wing expanse of 
about V/i inches, varies considerably in 
colour, but usually is buff or reddish-brown 
with indistinct darjeer markings on the f(n*e 
wings and a dark brown or black area on 
the outer margins of the hindwings, which 
are yellowish in colour. Tliey usually hide 
by day and commence living about dusk, 
when they may be seen flitting from jdant 
to plant to deposit their eggs. 

The small, round, somewhat flattened 
eggs, which are laid singly, arc pale yellow- 
ish, and on tomatoes are deposited on or 
near the blossoms. They hatch in four or 
five days during warm weather, but under 
<?ool conditions may take up to twelve days. 

When feeding on tomatoes, the young 
caterpillar may make an entry into the fruit 
while the fruit is very small, frequently 
while the blossom is still adhering. Tt may 
also attack portions of the blossoms and 
prevent the setting of fruit, or it may feed 
upon the tender parts of the foliage. 

Where the rfruit is attacked, it may be 
completely destroyed. It may continue to 
grow, however, with the caterpillar develop- 
ing inside so that by the time the fruit 
reaches maturity, the" caterpillar within is 
about fully-fed, and may then eat its way 
out and attack and ruin other sound fruit 
on the plant. 


The fully-fed caterpillars, which measure 
about 1^4 inches in length, vary greatly in 
colouration. Some are pale yellow to dark 
green with black or brown markings, others 
are buff-coloured with brown stripes. The\ 
attain their full development in about four- 
teen to twenty-one days in warm weather, 
but require up to six weeks under cool 
conditions. When fully-fed, the caterpillars 
make their way down into the soil for 
several inches, and there they enter their 
jnipal or chrysalis stage. 

The pupa, which measures about ^fi-inch 
in length, is shiny and reddish-brown in 
colour. The pupal stage may be as short 
as fourteen days during warm weather, but 
under cold conditions may occupy four to 
five months. 

Control. 

Control of this pest may be obtained with 
lead arsenate sprays and dusts. Treatment 
should begin when the first blossoms com- 
mence to set fruit. 

For the early North Coast areas a spray 
consisting of lead arsenate powder 3 lb. to 
40 gallons of water, should be applied at 
weekly intervals. Mid-way between these 
applications the crop should be dusted with 



The Tomato Caterpillar Attacking a Wall.developed 
Tomato. 

[A iter Quaintntice ard Brues. 


a mixture consisting of equal parts by 
weight of lead arsenate powder and kaolin 
(50 per cent, mixture). 

When spraying the whole plant should be 
covered, but when the applications of dust 
are made, only the tops of the plants, the 

Page BST 
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blossom hands and young fruits need to be 
treated. When the plants become too high 
for dusting, a spray consisting of lead arsen- 
ate powder 4 lb. to 40 gallons of water, 
should be applied at least once a week. 

In this State, mid-seas<)n or summer crops 
are only lightly infested, although in seasons 
when the moths are exceptionally numer- 
ous, extensive damage may occur. 



2 3 


1 . Audult of tke Tom&to Caterpillar, 
a. PupA or Ckryealia. 3. Tomato CaterpUIar. 

I^e crops, particularly in areas such as 
Somersby, Mangrove Mountain and Kul- 
nura, on the Central Coast, should be 
sprayed and dusted at the intervals given 
above for crops grown in the early North 
Coast areas. The period when most severe 
infestations occur in these areas is from 
mid-February to about the end of March, 
and during this time the sprays should con- 
sist of lead arsenate pcwder 2 to 3 lb. to 


40 gallons of w^ater, and the dust a mixture 
consisting of lead arsenate powder i lb., kao- 
lin 2 lb. (33 per cent, mixture). 

in addition to the tomato caterpillar, it 
is freciuenth necessary to control other 
pests. Spring and ■autumn crt)ps may be 
attacked by aphids, and during the summer 
and early autumn treatment of the plants 
in all parts of New South Wales is neces- 
sary to control mites. V'arious other pests 
also attack tomatoes, and i)articulars of 
these are given in Insect Pest Leaflet No. 
72. which may be obtained from the Divi- 
sion of Information and Extension Services 
of this Department (Box 36A.. C.l\()., 
Sydney) . 

Some insecticides may he mixed together 
and applied as a comliined spra\' or dust. 
As it is necessary, also, to control various 
diseases of this crop, as well as insect pests 
and mites, growers are referred to Plant. 
Disease Leaflet No. S4. and the inset tliere- 
(o (also obtainable from the above Divi- 
sion). which gives particulars of the insecti- 
cide.s and fungicides that may Ire used in 
combination. 

All tomatoes should be wiped or dipped 
upon picking, in order to remove arsenical 
residues. Information regarding dipi)ing 
may be obtained on application to the 
Department. 

In recent experiments, spray emulsions 
containing o.i per cent, and 0,05 per cent. 
D.D.T. proved effective in controlling 
tomato caterpillars attacking peaches. 


Protection of Wild Flowers and Native Plants. 

Regulation* Govorning Picking and Sale. 


In view of the opening of the wild flower season, 
it is desired again to bring under the notice of the 
general public the protection which has been 
placed by law over the picking of bush flowers 
and native plants, states the Minister for Local 
Government, Mr. Cahill. In an effort to preserve 
the xmtiye flora, the Government has prohibited 
the picking of protected flowers and plants, includ- 
ing inost of the flowers and plants commonly met 
with in the bush lands, except on private property 
with the permission of the owner. The police are 
keeping a strict watch, and many honorary rang- 
ers have been appointed to see that the provisions 
of the law arc observed. 

Mr. Cahill also directs attention to the regula- 
tions under ihe Wild Flowers and Native Sants 

Mi 


Protection ( Amendment) Act, 1945, which came 
into force on ist Augut, 1945. These regulations 
provide for the granting of growers* licenses to 
the owners or lessees of land, who are required, 
when selling the flowers, to affix to each bunch a 
label clearly indicating the name and address of 
the grower, and his license number. The practice 
whereby persons formerly sold the flowers picked 
from private property under permit from the 
owner or lessee is now a contravention of die Act, 
except in the casq of Christmas bush, and mem- 
bers of the public are asked to co-operate in the 
enforcement of the new {^ovisions by seeing that 
bunches of protected wild flowers, other than 
Christmas bush, purchased by them, bear the 
label of the licensed grower. 
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• •qu«e»« of the hand-grip and Sayers Drench-or-Vax administers the 
precise dose . • • automatically refilling for the next. No risk . . • you 
can see ^the^ dose in the barrel. Drench-or-Vax is amazingly easy to use 
and maintain^ • • . graduated for doses to 5 c.c. in H c.c. graduations. 
Larger quantities can be administered by giving a double or triple shot. 
(Unsuitable for Phenothiazine.) 

Sayers DRENCH-or-VAX 

Price £4:5:0 . . £4:15:0 complete with bottle and harness. 


PHENOTHIAZINE 

AND ALL OTHER DRENCHES 

Sayers BEACONRAY (non>automatic) PISTOLET it a 
compact, lightweight instrument, graduated for doses up to 
I oz. With self-centering, self -expanding piston, it it positive 
and accurate . * . simple and speedy to use. It takes all 
drenches, phenothiazine included. 

Sayers BEACONRAY 

(noB-aatomatic) PISTOLET 



With new 

onbreakable 

barmi 


32/6 


At cfiomfsfs ofid sforas. If unobtainablm loeatty, write, sfafing retailer'e name, to 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 

53 * 55 Macquarie Street, Sydney 
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SPEED m FLY CONTROL 

— SPRETTING— 

SPRAY - JETTING 


The neme 

« 8PRETTER ” 

is a comhinatibn of the 
two words “Spray” and 
“Jetter” which indi- 
cates the new practice 
of “SPRETTING.” 

In use the Spretter 
entirely encloses the 
crutch, then, by turn- 
ing a valre, the whole 
crutch area is com- 
pletely saturated by a 
cluster of spray jets. 


d / 


)r ,■ 





The specially designed 
cruieh spraying unit which 
treats each sheep indhidu^ 
ally. 





'■ -V . 

, ,r. ^ 





The BUZACOTT « SPRETTER ** 

(Clapham & Moore Patents' 

The sheep comes through a race into the “ Spretter ”. By 
pressing a lever the crutch spraying unit is brought hard up 
against the crutch: when, by turning a valve, the whole of the 
crutch is saturated by a series of jets. The sheep goes on its 
way whilst the next one enters. 

NO SKILLED OPERATOR IS REQUIRED. 

SPRETTING IS SIMPLE AND AUTOMATIC. 

The “ SPRETTER is easy to move from yard or paddock and 
can be loaded on to a utility truck. 

SAVES TIME and LABOUR in FLY CONTROL 
SPRETTING GIVES CONVENIENCE and COMFORT 
' NO GLOVES or MASK NEEDED. 


BlJZACOI^r WOLSE PTY. LTB. 

Ph^: MA 6311. V 7.11 MARKET STttEI^, AYDNET.;, 
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JEniNG SHEEP TO CONTROL BLOWFLY INFESTATION. 

« 777i-"T'-"n7iT^; 1= =====S=S=SSS==g=^^ , ^ 1 ^ TV niY Nil ■ 

The Advantages of a Systematic Programme. 


DETAILS OF EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION. 


R. N. McCulloch, B.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

JETTING sheep consists of spraying the crutch area so as to the wooP with 
a poisonous mixture — usually arsenical — to prevent blow fly infestation. Jetting was first 
used in about 1915; since then it has proved invaluable to many graziers, has been tried 
and abandoned by some, but never trM by a great many. 

During the 1939’s work by the Entomological Branch of the Department produced 
considerable improvement in jetting equipment (calcium arsenite mixture, multi-jet nozzles 
and an improv^ race), and proved beyond doubt the superiority of a systematic jetting 
programme over the dressing of struck sheep. 


The Jetting Programme. 

The Departmental experiments in the 
1930*8 proved conclusively the great value 
of jetting and particularly the value of a 
systematic jetting programme. This pro- 
gramme may he set down as follows: — 

Jet all the ewes when they show ^lrike 
or the threat of strike, in the spring. Repeat 
the treatment as the sheep need it until the 
heat of summer stops fly activity or until 
mid-season crutching. In the autumn, again 
jet as soon as strike seems likely to appear, 
and repeat as required till winter or, in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, till shearing. Try 
to be ahead of the flies all the time and 


aim at never dressing for crutch strike. Jet 
and re jet before hand-dressing is needed. 
The first jetting may normally be expected 
about six weeks after crutching or shearing. 

This jetting programme means that in 
normal seasons sheep are crutched once and 
jetted four or five times in the year. In 
drought years the jetter may not be used at 
all. In bad fly years more than five jettings 
may be needed. But whatever the condi- 
tions, except for rare waves of body-strike, 
while flies are active station labour can con- 
trol them by working at jetting for about ten 
days per month. The cost is about id. per 
head per annum for home-made jetting mix- 
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tures and rather less for interest and de- 
])reciation in plant. 

This programme, to be economical, must 
fit in with breeding and must not harm the 
sheep. In the experiments referred to above 
the ewes and rams were jetted whenever 
flies dictated it, except during lambing. 
Mating was not interfered with and no harm 
resulted. 



Fig. 2. — A Five- jet No»le. 


Protection of Lnmbuig Ewes. 

Ewes were jetted about ten days before 
lambing began in the spring, and for several 
years they were done at lamb-marking. The 
lambs were caught from among the ewes 
which then passed on to a forcing pen, 
through the jetting race and out into the 
mothering-up yard. No harmful results 
were seen. Jetted flocks give slightly higher 
returns in lambs and wool, and lower death 
rates than did flocks manageS by hand- 
dressing. 

It must be noted, however, that jetting 
alone does not offer an ideal protection for 
lambing ewes if the ewes are “C*' class 
(wrinkly crutched). Generally, jetting be- 
fore lambing and at marking is adequate, 
but to guarantee the desired freedom 
through the normal lambing period of six 
or seven weeks the sheep must be plain in 
the crutch. 

A Comimrisoa with Other Methods. 

The jetting programme involves allowing 
many sheep to show small strikes, and to 
receive no treatment except the next routine 
jetting. That the small strikes and the treat- 
ing of them by jetting only do not harm the 
sh^» was shown by careful /^servation, 
weighing and valuing of individual fleeces 
in the long-term experiments referred to 
above. 

In considering the adoption of a system- 
^ im^attmi^ mpjr |p*ower should 

study it ^^reftpy in relation td his drciim- 
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stances and compare it with alternative 
methods. 

In all “bad fly districts’’ jetting is superior, 
except for the small properties, to the “one 
crutching plus hand-dressing routine, “ be- 
cause it saves sheep (by reducing fly deaths, 
virtually to nothing), saves wool (by avoid- 
ing the loss of wool crutched off in fly 
dressing), and saves in labour (by releasing 
labour from the constant work of dressing 
that goes on week after week under fly wave 
conditions in unjetted flocks). 

For smaller properties, e,g., of 2,500 
shec]) or less, repeated crutching is prefer- 
able where the owner can crutch all the ewes 
on the property quickly whenever he wishes 
to. Under these conditions the labour cost 
need not be charged against crutching, and 
an important difficulty for larger runs does 
not apply — the difficulty of getting labour to 
crutch all sheep immediately the decision to 
do so is made. 



Repeated crutching also has the disad- 
vantage of reducing the return per head by 
about ad. per year by shorteifing the staple 
of the crutch wool. 

The above comMrisons between (a) re* 
peated jetting, (b) band-dressing and fr) 
repeated ^tching, apply to normally-^ 
veloped Merino flocks. For perfecriy pta^ 
breeched Merino sheep or crossbreds thi: 
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situation is quite different. For them jetting; 
is probably only required in exceptional 
seasons, as when scouring after the breaking 
of a drought may make the plainest sheep 
for a time susceptible. 

Anyone considering adopting jetting 
should first apply the Mules operation with 
complete thoroughness. After that, local ex- 
perience will indicate whether jetting in 
addition is required. 


smaller plant. The smallest complete 
(engine and pump) outfits have given ex- 
cellent service for flocks of 3,000-5,000, but 
for larger flocks a larger machine is defin- 
itely worth while, chiefly because only the 
most powerful plants will deliver liquid fast 
enough to supply a large nozzle at steady 
pressure and allo^v the thorough treatment 
of 250-400 .sheep per hour. 


Pig. 4 . — The Portable Race 
in Uae in a Temporary 
Yard at Lambing Time. 

The operator works at con- 
venient height, adjusted b\ 
the depth (6 to X2 inches) 
of the hole in which h#? 
stands. 



Body Strflie. 

Body strike is not affected by the jetting 
programme, a point sometimes made in de- 
crying the value both of jetting and of the 
Mules operation. (Objection to these valu- 
:able control measures on that ground is 
illogical, because crutch strike in Merino 
ewes is overwhelmingly the most important 
part of the blowfly problem. If crutch strike 
is controlled — and that stale of aflfairs now 
seems definitely attainable — blowfly control 
in Merinos is reduced to the status of the 
problem of blowfly control in crossbreds, 
z.e., no longer of major importance. 

The Equipment Required. 

The equipment required consists of a 
force pump with hose, nozzles, etc., a suit- 
able race and additional items such as gloves 
and face screen for the operator fs). 

Jetting Machines. 

There are many good makes on the market 
at 10-15 per cent, above pre-war prices, 
'with the maxi\pum about £140 for pump and 
•engine complete. 

Jetting by hand pump is rarely economical. 
If a flock is too small to warrant power jet- 
«ting, it is usually more economically man- 
aged by crutching. For similar reasons, of 
power plants it may be said that generally it 
pajs to vchoose the bigger, rather than the 


An arrangement that should always be 
considered is to have a jetting pump with 
tank of the larger type to be driven by an 
engine normally used for other work on the 
property. A jetting machine rarely works 
for more than 200 hours in a year, and often 
for le.ss than 100 hours. 

Nozzles. 

The object of jetting is to .saturate the 
crutch wool. This requires a pint or two 
of liquid (depending on wool-length) per 
sheep, which is left on the fleece after drain- 
ing. It is impossible to throw at each sheep 
just that pint or quart and achieve saturation 
without run-olf. Formerly, the general prac- 
tice involved the use of small nozzles, giving 
small run-ofiP and re(|uiring high pressures 
to give penetration of the fleece. More re- 
cent experiments have shown the value of 
using big nozzles which give very fast de- 
livery of liquid at low pressure. The advan- 
tages are safety (risk of pressure injury is 
avoided) and speed. The only disadvantage 
is that the run-off is so great that it is vir- 
tually essenfial to catch and re-use it. This 
in turn restricts the choice of jetting race. 

Nozzle-size is limited by the capacity of 
the machine. Power machines have pressure 
control valves which are automatic but nf)t 
perfect, and pressure gauges to assist in con- 
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trpl. The valves cannot prevent all fluctua- 
tion as the cut-off is opened and shut. It 
is sound practice with any machine to fit the 
largest nozzle that will cause a fluctuation of 
not more than one-third in pressure; for 
example, if the pressure shown with the 
nozzle continuously open is 6o lb., the needle 
should not jump to more than 8o lb. per 
square inch when the cut-off is shut. 

A multi -jet nozzle has the advantage over 
a large single nozzle in that it allows the 
saturation of a 4-inch strip of fleece at one 
sweep. 

Xo£:j:les Recommended . — For the largest 
machines, one hose with 5-jet nozzle is 
recommended, each jet 5/64 inch in bore; 
or if two hoses are used, each with a 5 x 
i/r6 inch nozzle. For the smallest power 
machines one hose with a 3-jet nozzle, each 
1/16 inch bore. 

Hose. 

Because of the former demand for high 
pressures, many jetting plants have been 
fitted with expensive high pressure, 7-ply 
orchard spray hoses. These are so heavy 
and stiff as to interfere seriously with the 


The Singl^iheep Railed Race. 

“Tononga*' Type. — The single-sheep 
raised race or box of which plans are given 
in a later section of this article, is referred 
to as the ‘Tononga** type because it was 
developed from original Queensland plans 
in the course of Departmental experiments 
carried out at Tononga Station, Moree. It 
is recommended for properties where two 
men are available for the work of jetting, 
with a third who can be called on if neces- 
sary for difficult sheep like weaners. The 
sheep walk through in single file; they are 
stopped one at a time by a gate which slides 
across the front of the box, prevented from 
backing by a rake hinged to the offside wall 
and jetted by an operator who stands in one 
place controlling door and rake with a single 
movement of one lever at his left hand. 

Advantages of this race are considered 
to be — 

I . Thoroughness of treatment because the 
sheep is presented to the operator at con- 
venient height and crutch wrinkles may be 
opened without loss of time as the jet is 
applied. 



« • 


Fig. 5.— Side Vic ^ of R«ce 
cKowiotf Silt Trap. 

The guttering receives fluid 
from trays under the main 
box and first section of the 
exit ramp. 


work of the operator. A good quality gar- 
den hose will stand more than the pressures 
really needed in jetting and has the great 
advantages of lightness and flexibility. A 
4-ply type gave complete satisfaction through 
several years of experimental jetting. 

The Jettiiig Race. • 

Jetting races are of one or other of two 
main types-H^(a) The single-sheep raised 
race or ^n; and (6) that shaped like a 
branding race with a concrete or wooden 
floor. Both types have been; used in many 
modified pattcntei ' " i 

Pave 5m 


2. Portability: the race can, if necessary, 
be moved daily and used in temporary yards. 

3. All the immediate run-off is caught for 
return to the jetting machine. This keeps 
the ground dry for the operator and avoids 
waste and also the accumulation of arsenic 
in the yard. 

4. Speed: if the race is well-made and 
well-managed, the nozzle may be kept go^ 
almost continuously with very short breaks 
between sheep, allowing 250^400 sheep to be 
jetted per hour. 
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For FLYSTRIKE 
and WORMS 

We recommend: 


• B.K.B. 

The latest C.S.I.R. liquid fly-dressing. In drums 
ready for use. Acts instantaneously on maggots. 
4-gal. drums, per gallon 8/3 F.O.R. Sydney 
I -gal. drums, per gallon 10/8 F.O.R. Sydney 

• FLYACIDE (b.t.b. 15 ) 

The C.S.I.R. Dressing in powder form for 
mixing with water before use. For Flystrike, 
Rams* Heads, Lamb Marking and Shearing Cuts. 
Small cartons (2 gals.) 9/- 

We will post 2 small cartons to any address in 
N.S.W. for 20/9 (plus exchange on cheques). 

c CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE 

(DOUBLE STRENGTH) 

For Lvver Fluke and Large Stomach Worms. 

5.g.|. drums, per gallon 15/9 F.O.R. Sydney 
1-gal. drums, per gallon 16/6 F.O.R. Sydney. 

• PHENOVIS 

Bated on Phenothiazine — the most effective drug 
as an all round treatment for worms in sheep, 
being effective against Nodule and Bowel Worms. 
Also recommended for cattle and pigs. 

7 lb. bags 6/8 per lb. 

I lb. pkts 7/- per pkt. 

Prices are F.O.R. Sydney. 


GRAZCOS 

THE GRAZIERS' GO-OPERATIVE SHEARING GO. LTD. 
Grazow Houm, 46 Young St., Sydney. 



Railway Quiz. 


Human beings are very curious. From 
the cradle to the grave they go on asking 
questions. Undoubtedly the desire to 
know has made possible the great 
popularity of Quiz Sessions in radio 
programmes. 

There is one little matter about which 
railwaymen are particularly curious. If 
there is anything that raises more questions 
than a railway they would like to know of 
it. It seems to them that there will be no 
end to the questions asked about 
locomotives, signals, tracks and the many 
other aspects of a railway system. 

Somewhat in self-protection a booklet 
entitled ** Railway Quiz ’* has been 
prepared. It contains the questions most 
frequently asked about the New South 
Wales Government Railways, and it sets 
forth the answers in non-technical terms. 
Copies of the “ Railway Quiz ’* are now 
available. They may be obtained free 
upon application to the Public Relations 
Officer, 19 York Street, Sydney. 

Will the distribution of this booklet 
reduce the number of questions? Or will 
it only s^e to raise additional ones? 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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You need PESTEND to Keep 
down PESTS in your GARDEN. 

Elxpert gardeners and growers recommend the use 
of PESTEND SUPERFINE— either for dusting 
or for dressing the soil. 

By merely mixing with water and straining, it can 
be used as an effective plant spray. 

PESTEND SUPERFINE 

Tobacco dust is non-poisonous to plants; inexpensive 
and easy to use. Try it for yourself. Obtainable 
in 56 lb. bags at all produce stores or direct from 
W. D. 6c H. O. Wills (Aust.) Ltd. 

PESTEJ^D SUPERFINE 

(TOBACCO DUST) 



QUIBELLS 

SHEEP DIPS ^ 

ARSENICAL POWDER. 


TAKE 

NO RISKS! 

Careful consideration in the 
selection of the Sheep Dip 1$ 
of great importance. 

For more than 80 years Quibeirs 
Dips have rendered effective 
service to Woolgrowers. 

The ever increasing popularity of 
Quibell's Dips is the most 
eloquent testimony that can be 
put forward for any preparation. 

NON-ARSENICAL LIQUID. 


, KEROL — The Guaranteed Disinfectant 

(Made, by the Manufacturers of Quibell’s Pips.) 


DALGETY A COMPANY LIMITED 

aaO. IN ENOLANDl 

IS lent Street, Sydney. Sole Agent* tor AuKrali* end NX 
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Disadvantages of the *‘Toiionga'’ type race 
are : — 

1. It must be kept in good order; a small 
defect can make it virtually unworkable. 

2. Protection for the operator’s face and 
hands (face screen and rul)ber gloves) is 
essential. 

j. The race, unmodified, is not ideal for 
rams. Rams can go through it with the 
ewes, but are more easily handled for 
crutch and head jetting in a branding race. 
On stud properties this race has been suc- 
cessfully adapted for rams by being widened 
to i8 and 20 inches with the rake capable 
of being shortened by some 4 inches. 

]\\imALLv Rotating Box. — In this type 
the jetting section of the race is pivoted and 
is rotated by the operator as the sheep walks 
into it. The result is that the sheep to be 
jetted is cut off from the exit, and pre- 
sented crutch-first to tlae operator, while the 
sheep behind it is cut off in the entrance 
ramp by a wing attached to the rotating box. 
The sheep being jetted is prevented from 
backing out of the box by bars bolted on to 
the entrance ramp or, preferably, by partial 
swaying of the box. By letting the sheep 
see the exit and the jetted flock in front, the 
skilled onerator can keep it standing for- 
ward ready to run out when permitted. 

Advantages of this type of race (sold pre- 
war at £13 10s. od. in Moree without 
ramps or fluid-catching trays) are that it is 
ready-made and simple without adjustments, 
and that it is cleaner than the *Tononga” 
race for the operator, since he stands further 
from and behind the sheep. 

Disadvantages are that the sheep cannot 
be handled during jetting, and treatment of 
difficult sheep is fairly sure to be less 
thorough than in the 'Tononga” race. 

Patent Spray Saddle Race. — This is a^ 
single sheep race or box with a built-in 
patent spray saddle. The sheep is held in 
the box, the saddle is brought against the 
crutch, and the crutch area is saturated by 
a flood of liquid forced through numerous 
jets in the saddle. Excess liquid drains 
back to a sump, from which it is pumpea 
into the saddle by a rotary pump. The 
pressure is in the 40-70 lb. range. 

Advantages of this race appear to be — 

I. The operator is completely protected 
from jetting fluid and requires no gloves, 
mask, etc. 


J. Xo special skill is required to ensure 
that the sheep is well treated, provided care 
is taken to see that it sits properly against 
the .saddle. 

3. Saturation is automatic. 

Disadvan fages are - 

1. W ithout an engine the machine costs 
.slightly more than normal jetting outfits of 
the largest range. This puts it in the same 
class as the big-jetters most suitable for 
I)roperties of over 8.000 sheep and it is de- 
finitely expensive for flocks of under 5,000, 



Fi^. 6. — The “Dewar** Step. 

To prevent sheep backing out of the 
entrance ramp. 

2. In its present form the machine is limi- 
ted to the use of the soluble arsenite of 
soda jetting mixture, which gives slightly 
less protection than the insoluble calcium 
arsenite. As the speed of treatment with 
this machine is good (equal to that of big: 
jetters) and the work less troublesome be- 
cause of protection for the operator, this 
is not a very important point. 

For larger properties or for communal 
ownership the patent spray saddle appears 
to be a very valuable development of the 
jetting machine. 

Unfoimded Prejudices. 

Some prejudice exists against single sheep 
races. This is largely the result of bad 
construction or maintenance. Some owners 
also object because with a race of this type, 
normally only one hose is used. They over- 
look the fact that one hose with the fastest 
nozzle can take the output of the largest 
machines, while for very large flocks two* 
jetting boxes can be worked with one 
machine from one forcing pen. 

{To be continued,) 
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She must toioolito a line of theederi, have a matiOBlf ap|»tarance, and poMets the ahUlty to tear her oelvet^ 
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From Birth to Block the Steer Must Retain ** Bloom/* Good Feeding is Essential. 
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INFERTILITY OF SHEEP 

Associated widi 

PASTURAGE ON SUBURRANEAN CLOVER. 

Contributed by the Division of Animal Industry. 


SUBTERRANEAN clover now figures so import- 
aantly in the feed of^gmting anittett over burge 
actions of the sonthem hoff of the Steto and in 
the maintenance of the fertiBty of cereal land, 
that any development lifce^ to aiect tts vako for 
these pnrposes is a matter of concern to knd- 
lioUers. 

The attention of sheepowners it drawn to re- 
iportf of infertifity in sheep pastnrvd on early 
.vtrain Subterranean clover. 


Western Australian Experience. 

Recently Dr. H. Bennetts and his co- 
workers in Western Australia described 
their research into a breeding problem of 
;sheep which has assumed serious propor- 
tions throughout the areas of Dwalganup 
(early strain) Subterranean clover develop- 
ment of that State. The problem is mani- 
fested in three ways — infertility, difficult 
parturition and eversion of the womb. 

At the time of writing Dr. Bennetts was 
of the opinion that the occurrences were as- 
sociated exclusively or almost exclusively 
with pastures of the locally developed Dwal- 
,ganup strain of early Subterranean clover. 
Rams apparently are not affected, but 
wethers and ewes exhibit extraordinary 
changes in their genital organs. Wethers 
may secrete milk and show overgrowth of 
the accessory genital glands ; marked udder 
development and milk secretion occurs in 
maiden and unbred ewes. Ewes fail to Weed 
in spite of repeated service by fertile rams^ 
and, on microscopic examination degmera- 
tive changes are found in the wall of the 
womb. Development of the disease may 
be indicated by the sudden oorurrence of 
many cases of difficult lambing, or less com- 
monly by failure of the ewes to breed 
or by eversion of the womb. The infer- 
tility fodm year' to year becomes progres- 
sively more serious tuitil breeding is dis- 
con tintted as unprofitable. ^ 

#««« Sip 


In Western Australia the problem may 
be expected to appear in any area where 
early strain Subterranean clover pastures 
are well established. The age of the Sub- 
terranean clover pastures appears to have 
little relationship to the occurrence of the 
problem. On some properties pastures had 
been established ten years or more before 
the disease became manifest; in others it 
appeared within a year or two of sowing 
Subterranean clover. 

The economic importance of this condi- 
tion is obvious. Not only is there a heavy 
annual loss from wastage of ewes and 
lambs, which virtually rules out sheep breed- 
ing, but some of the affected areas con- 
tain valuable stud flocks. 

Occunrence in New South Wales. 

Attention is drawn to this disease because 
during the past two or three months investi- 
gations in New South Wales have shown 
that it is making its appearance here on 
pastures predominantly Subterranean clover. 
So far the losses in this State have not 
been heavy, but judging from the Western 
Australian experience, the losses may 
become progressively greater from year to 
year on affected properties. 

Research had not advanced to a stage 
when any recommendation can be made to 
control this disease. The problem is exceed- 
ingly complex and much investigation will 
probably be necessary before a method of 
preventing the condition will be discovered. 
In the meantime, an3r grazier who has ex- 
perienced poor breeding results, and many 
tases of difficult lambing, should get in touch 
with his district Stock inspeefor .so that the 
incidence of the condition in this State 

can be asceitained. 

• 

It is realised that mid-season Subto- 
rmean clove: has been grown on exten- 
sive areas for prolot^d periods without 
any evidence of ill effects. 
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If tliefip could talk you'd hoar thoto heartfolf words — to . . . this year 
don't risk flock lottos fkrougli gatfro-infosfinal worms. Take a tip from 
f lock-wise graxiers and drench with "Phenovit" — the effective gastro- 
intestinal worm remedy. "Phenovit" is bated on Phenothiaxine — the only 
drench controlling all three of the worst worm parasites in sheep — nodule, 
large stomach and black scouryand gastro-intestinal worms in other stock. 


"Phenovis" is non-toxic to sheep when used as directed and is supplied 
ready to use in handy powder form. Simply mix with water and drench 
as directed. 



N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS : GRAZCOS : WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD. 
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FREE BOOKLET ON SOIL EROSION! Write to your distributor for a copy of 
this extremely interesting t4>page booklet on productive conservation farming. 
It deals with Contouring, Grass Waterways, Terracing, Strip Cropping and Soil 
Management. 

DISTSiBUTORS for hew south W/VLES: 

iiiTcisu4fflEAm Fiuni mama m. ltd. 


OooffO StrooL Coocofd Wpat# Sydnoy. W2DS0 
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The Importance of ... . 

QUALITY IN COMBS. 

Hints on Care, Manipulation and Culling. 

D. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 


THE framed comb is the unit which enabtes 
the beekeeper to manipulate the brood and 
honey. Much of the succeu of some bee- 
keepers can be attribuM to the good quality 
uf their combs, and to the care giren to 
manipulation and treatment 


Ideal Conditioiis for Comb Drawing. 

Combs vary considerably in quality, and 
it is of interest first of all to consider the 
conditions under which ideal combs are 
drawn by bees. They are as follows : — 

I. There should be a large number of 
young worker J>ees in the colony, for these 
are the bees which secrete the wax. 

2* A honey flow should be on, for this 
enables the young bees to secrete wax pro- 
fusely. Bees will not secrete wax in 
quantity, using stored honey, even though 
a coiimderable arnount be present in the 
hive/ 


3. Warm conditions should prevail, be- 
cause if the weather is very cold the bees 
cannot spread evenly over the foundation 
and the combs are drawn unevenly. Per- 
haps the centre and lower edge of the sheet 
is drawn while the remainder is neglected. 
Under extreme conditions the bees may con- 
tent themselves with the building of much 
burr-comb between the combs already oc- 
cupied. being unable to expand on to the 
foundation. 

Management During Comb Production. 

Having satisfied himself that these 
favourable conditions prevail, a beekeeper 
wishing to •have first-class combs drawn 
should pay particular attention to methods 
of management. 

First make certain that the frames are 
properly nailed and wired, and that a full 
sheet of foundation is firmly embedded in 
each. Then place these frames, fitted with 

Pag € S97 
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A Brood Comb of 
E«o«U«at Quality. 


The darkened portion 
denotes the portion 
in which brood baa 
been reared. 
Such combs are only 
drawn under Ideal 
conditions as indicated 
in this article. 


the foundation, into hives where the bees 
can readily spread over them and draw them 
quickly and evenly. Do not make the mis- 
tadke of giving a weak colony more frames 
of foundation than it is able to cope with, 
as irregularly built combs are likely to result 
from this practice. 

Whilst it may be necessary to hold frames 
of foundation on hand for some time, as 
when anticipating a heavy season, the best 
results are usually secured by fastening the 
foundations in prepared frames immediately 
before they are required for use by the 
bees. Such foundation is then less likely 
to buckle or become detachecl from the top 
bar, etc. 

If foundation is given to colonies when 
i conditions are unsuitable for comb build- 
ing, the bees may damage it considerably by 
chewing holes in it, especially along the 


wires, and when comb is eventually built 
on this foundation, it will be of an irregular 
nature. 

Common Faults in Combs and Their Causes. 

The common faults found in combs are: 

( T) Incompleteness and irregularity; 
(2) buckling and sagging; (3) lack of 
straightness ; (4) the presence of drone 
comb (not always a fault). 

I. Incompleteness and Irregularity . — If 
the bees have been allowed to build combs 
haphazardly, it may be. found that they 
have not built complete combs in the frames. 
At times, too, completed combs may be 
damaged by mice, wax-moth, etc. The bees 
may make repairs when conditions are suit- 
able, but they often fill in the spaces with 
drone comb. 


A Drawn Comb, 
•bowing Damage 
by Mice in tbe Top 
RISbt-hand Corner. 


Also slight irregularity 
towards the lower edge 
—this type f delect 
Often occurs when 
.the comb has been 
damaged in the 
extractor. 
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Combs which have been transferred from 
bee-trees and box hives to regulation 
material are often very irregular and 
incomplete, and should be culled when pos- 
sible. 

2. Buckling and Sagging . — Sometimes the 
foundation used has been allowed to remain 
in the frame for a period and become 
warped before it is drawn by the bees, and 
a buckled comb results. During hot weather 
a new comb heavy with honey may drop, 
with the result that some drone comb is 
developed beneath the top-bar, and com- 
pression or buckling of the comb may be 
apparent an inch or two above the bottom 
bar. 


into the brood-nests of queens from which 
the drones to be used in the mating pro- 
gramme are required. 

The Calling of Combs. 

While it is usual to find a small percent*^ 
age of defective combs in every apiary, the* 
efficient beekeeper should make an effort t<y 
reduce the number to as few as possible. ‘ 

The culling of combs should be carried 
out when they contain little or no honey or 
brood — usually in the early spring. If de- 
fective combs are worked to the outside of 
the brood nest and to the walls of the 
supers, they are less likely to contain brood. 
This simplifies the culling process. 




A WelUpacked 
Frame of Brood. 

The comb is of good 
type, except for the 
bottom left'hand cor- 
ner, which consists of 
undrawn foundation. 



3. Crookedness . — This may be apparent 
in naturally built or transferred combs, or 
combs which have been built on crooked 
foundation. An extreme case occurs when 
the bees do not build the combs straight 
along the frames, but across them ; these are 
referred to as cross-combs. Beekeepers are 
prohibited by law from having combs of 
this type in their hives, since the frames 
cannot be removed for inspection or other 
purposes- 

4. The Presence of Drone Comb . — ^The 

presence of a large amount of drone cells in 
the average brood comb is considered to be 
a fault, but bees usually tend to build more 
drone comb than is commercially desirable. 
However, the beekeeper engage in queen 
breediiig will require to have a number of 
combi (xm percentage of drone 

cells On han^^^ these can be iUsetted 


Old, thick brood combs should be dis- 
carded. 

Extracting time oflfers the apiarist an op- 
portunity for the culling of combs, which 
may be examined after having been through 
the extractor. Such cull combs should be 
melted up and pressed for their wax con- 
tent. 

Handling and Storing Combs. 

Much can be done to minimise the num- 
ber of combs which have to be culled by 
taking adequate care, not only in the hand- 
ling of thSn, but in the storage as well. 

When handling combs, be careful riot fo 
break the lugs of the top-bar pr split the 
shoulders off the end-bars of the frames'. 
This is especially likely to occur in cpld 
weather with heavily-propolisecl frames. ’ 
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Care should exercised with the combs 
dui*ing extracting operations, especially new 
combs. If a radial type extractor is rotated 
too rapidly, new combs tend to creep to the 
top, or to break sideways if the extractor is 
of the Cowan type. 

When combs are stored for subsequent 
use when conditions for the bees improve, 
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precautions should be taken to see that no 
damage occurs to them from such agencies 
as mice or vrax moth. 

Since the comb is the unit on which 
apiary operations are based, it will be found 
that any improvement in the standard of 
combs will enable the beekeeper to carry 
out his work with greater ease and efficiency. 


Progressive Farmer Returns. 


Mr. A. K. Gardiner, of King’s Plains, via Blay- 
ncy, winner of the recent Progressive Farmer 
Competition conducted by the Agricultural Bureau 
of New South Wales, returned to Sydney on the 
in.v. Monterey on 17th October, having completed 
a tour of agricultural areas of the United States. 

While on his tour Mr. Gardiner visited and 
inspected farms and ranches of all description, 
universities and agricultural institutions, study- 
ing American farming methods from every angle, 


including marketing and packaging of farm [iro- 
(fuce. He attended many conferences, and 
addressed public meetings giving the Australian 
farmers* outlook to their American counterparts. 

Reports received from America state that Mr. 
Gardiner has been an excellent ambassador for 
Australian farmers. 

The sponsors of the competition were the Rural 
Bank and Broadcasting Station 2GZ, who shared 
all expenses connected with it and the tour. 


Sale of Immatiire 

Action is being taken to prevent the sale of imma- 
ture tomatoes. The practice is illegal and ren 
ders growers liable to a penalty of £50, in addi* 
tion to the seizure of their tomatoes. 

Issuing a warning along these lines, the Min- 
ister for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, said consid- 
erable quantities of immature tomatoes had been 
arriving on the Sydney market. Reflations re- 
quired tliat tomatoes offered for . sale should be 
mature, which meant that the colour of the skin 
should have changed from dull-green to bright 
red and the flesh around the seed from a light- 
green to a deep amber or an amber tinged with 
pink. Where that stage had not been reached, 
the tomato would not ripen properly and would 
in most cases break down or shrivel. The regu- 


Tomatoes DIsgal. 

lations also required that tomatoes should l>e hrm 
and not damaged by disease, insects, decay or 
sunburn, or in any other way likely fo cause 
leakage or to affect the appearance of the fruit. 
The maximum variation in diameter of fruit 
must not exceed one inch. 

To date Departmental inspectors had merely 
taken action to prevent the sale of immature 
tomatoes. The Minister pointed out, however, 
that growers who infringed the regulations were 
liable to a penalty of £50, and the tomatoes may 
be seized. He was hopeful, said Mr. Graham, 
that growers concerned would co-operate fully 
in complying with the requirements of the regu- 
lations, thus avoiding the necessity for more 
drastic action. 


Control of Flies in Dairy Pren^s. 


.Flies are carriers of many infections, and the 
refuse in which they breed — decaying vegetable 
matter, old rags and paper, and manure — should 
not be tolerated in the neighbourhood of the dairy. 

Strict sanitation in this respect is important in 
the control of contamination of dairy products. 
AH pn)p^]y-equipped premises should be provided 
with a barrow, shovel and broom i#the milkinfe 
yard. After each milking the concrete surfaces 
of milking sheds and inner yard should he 
dung and litter removed to the dung heap or bins, 
and the door^ ^washed down. Sweeping should not 
be comlheiii^dlttntil the ndlk c^cam have heed 
teinuveiil from the vicitdty ik^ bails, etL; 6 t 
where milk are iibhr«^4ad|aeent 


bails until the concrete surfaces to be swept have 
been thoroughly damped with water to reduce the 
risks of contamination from dust. 

The surface of the main yard should be kept 
dean, and the dung and litter removed to the 
bins daily. Dung heaps or bins should be kept 
not less than 30 yards from bails, milk-rooms and 
yards. They should be situated where prevailing 
winds will noT convey air-borne infection to the 
dairy premises. « 

’ The surroundings of yards should be kept 
d^an and tidy, and when cattle are allowed to 
camp near yards the droppings, should he deaned 
:p$, f requent|y-f-iK>t less often than once wedtly^ 
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That’s the story of the successful tomato grower — 
the man who saves three quarters of his cultivation 
time, cuts his operating costs by half, and auto- 
cultivates his land Instead of dragging an anchor 
through it . . . ploughing, discing and harrowing are 
usually unnecessary and certainly costly In cash, time 
and results. 

Onceover your soil with the Howard *‘5” Rotary Hoe and there 
you have a seed bed — level tilled pulverised and prepared like hand- 
screened earth In a back yard garden . . . with the weeds and surface 
trash chopped up and turned in to form a rich fertilising humus! 

HOWARD HAS THE RECORD TO PROVE IT ! 


Write lo-cfny for ail the profitable facts about 
the Howard Model Rotary Hoe to ^ 

YORKMOTOR^ 

nr. LTD. (Inc. to Tto*) 
lOI-lll William Street, Sydney. 


Phone FA 662). 
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The New Vertical Little Wonder 


Fifty years ago the first Cooper ‘Little 
Wonder” appeared on the market. It 
was an immediate success. Since then 
many changes have been made in its de- 
sign and construction. To-day sees the 
biggest improvement for years — a new 
power unit ~ a vertical petrol engine oi 
more power and efficiency. An enelne 
with helical cut governor gears for silent 
running, large inspection plates for ease 
in removing individual parts and a spec- 
ially designed carburettor to give ut- 


most economy. This engine is of 3 h.p. 
and runs at 900 r.p.m. 

The " Llttji^ Wonder ” Is still fitted 
with the well-known and proved 
Cooper bracket arms Incorporating hut 
and loose pulleys and “ Tumbling 
Tommy " mechanisms. For real inde- 
pendence. better shearing and bigger 
profits install a Cooper “Little Wonder”. 
A letter, asking for further particulars, 
will receive prompt attention and place 
you under no obligation. 


Made sttMl CuimMeed by 

qOOPER jpGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD. 
COWARD SnOKr. MASCOT. r.o. wa m, mascot. 
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INLAND DAIRYING. 


Value of Spread of Production. 

Lessons from the FoHlies Dairy Society’s Competition. 


J. W. Davison, Senior Dairy Instructor, and E. A. Grant, Dairy Instructor.* 

TO pnbliciie the importance of and the posnbilitiet of dairying: in die Lachlan Valley, 
the director! and management of the Forbes Dairy Society sponsored a dairy farm pro- 
duction competitiott during the period Jdy, 1945, to Jane, 1946, awarding prize-money 
to the valne of £75 (£40, £20 and £15). 

The following extracts from the jndges’ report on the entries will be of interest to 
inland dairymen generally. 


Objects aimed at in the competition 
were : — 

(1) An increase in yearly production. 

(2) An increase in production over 
the four critical months of the 
year — March, April, May and 
June — thus creating a ‘‘spread” in 
farm production, which would 
help the Company to avoid heavy 
purchases of dairy produce from 
other centres during that period. 

(3) Better breeding, feeding and hand- 
ling of dairy stock and better farm 
practices. 

It was thus the purpose of the Competi- 
tion to show which farmer supplying the 
Company had achieved the greatest pro- 
gress and the greatest increased production 
for the twelve months, with emphasis on 
production during the months March- June. 

The Scale of Points. 

The competition was judged under a 
scale of points, as follows: — 

Points. 

1. Layout of farm and dairy 

buildings . . . . . . 200 

2. Improvements to buildings 

o\ er twelve inontiis . . 2oo 

3. Herd improvements over 

twelve months . . . . 200 

4. Feeding in relation to costs 

and capacity of farm . . 200 

5. Improvements, cropping, pas- 

tures, rotational grazing . . 200 

6. Increased production * . 1,500 

of tlie Competition, 


Quality Clause. — A penalty clause of i 
point, for every 10 gallons or part thereof . 
of milk, to be deducted on all rejected 
cans, also on each can of cream, or part 
thereof, graded 2nd grade. 

In designing the competition points a 
wide variety of farms and farmers had to 
be catered for. Conditions had to be 
moulded to suit men who were “dry farm- 
ing” in wheat areas as well as others who 
had river frontages, and possibly irrigatipn 
plants. In view of the fact that, in addition 
to dairying, some competitors were alsp 
sheep breeders or engaged in vegetable or 
lucerne production, farm acreage was 
ignored and points for increased production 
became the final dominant factor. 

Although most points were awarded for 
total production figures for the current 
year, provision for increased production in 
future years was not neglected, and it is 
hoped that the emphasis given to continuity 
of production will make it the aim of every 
farmer who cares to profit from the lessons 
of the competition. How important is this 
continuity or spread of production can be 
seen by the figures discussed below. 

The Importance of Continuity of Snpi^. 

Originally there were ten competitors, 
one of whom dropped out, and two were 
disqualified as non-suppliers when the year 
ended, so that seven completed the competi- 
tion. A comparison has been made in the 
following table of the yearly production of 
these seven competiors with that of the 
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other suppliers to the factory, in respect of 
this matter of distribution of production. 

Production 1945-46. Production of 

For Seven Competitors , Other Suppliers , 

Per cent. Per cent. 
July-October 44 53 

Noveinber-February 37 32 

March-June 19 I5 

In the case of the seven competitors, less 
tlian half of the production was obtained in 
the first four months of the year, although 
the production for the month of October — 
15 per cent, of the yearly total — was a little 
behind the total for the last quarter of the 
year. July-October production for the other 
suppliers was 53 per cent. 

Three of the seven competitors actually 
increased production over the four months, 
March-June, by 76, 81 and 183 per cent, 
resp^tively. 

A Discaition of the Scale of Points. 

The accompanying table shows details of 
the points allotted in each section, together 
with the points scored by the three leading 
competitors. There are several items in the 
scale of points which it is desired to men- 
tion particularly. 

It will be noted that ( in Section 3 ) the 
herd sire has a value twice that of the 
cows in milk. It is possible that the allo- 
cation of 100 points, ix., half the points for 
this section, would not have placed too high 
a value on the importance of the sire. 

„ It will be seen that in Section 5 only 40 
points are allocated for irrigation. These 
^ I>oints, of course, take into consideration 
the provision of irrigation plant and its 
proper use. It might be thought that the 
provision of such an expensive plant should 
be worthy of high evaluation — as against, 
for instance, 80 points for the provision of 
feed stalls. 

However, it was obvious that any supplier 
using irrigation intelligently would, or 
should, ultimately score heavily on the pro- 
duction side, as green feed should be availr 
able from irrigated areas nearly all the year 
round. Any increase in points for this sec- 
tion would have unduly handicapped com- 
petitors who were not on the river. It will 
be noted that such competitors were pro- 
vided for in Section 42* J^urthermore, it 
would fee possible f or ikjay siiidi oorhpetitors 
ttf secure points for pikiwrtfen by proper 


Table Showing Details of the Scale of 
Points of the Competitioi^ Together 
WITH THE Points Scored by the Three 
Leading Competitors. 




St^ion 1 : Layout of Farm and] 
Dairy Buildings — 

Hygiene 

standard of buildings ... 
Layout, machines and plant 
Water for stock at bails s 

dairy 

Feed sheds 

Hay shed 

Silos (pit or tub) 

Total 

Section 2 : Improvements to Build-\ 
inzs over 12 months — 

Feed stalls 

Hay shed 

Silos 

Water improvements 

Improvements to bails am 

dairy 

Layout, approaches and plant 
New yards, surfaces, fences .. 

Total 

Section 3 : Herd Values and Jm 
provements over 12 months — 


Sire or sires in use 


stock 


Total 


Section 4 : Feeding in Relation U 
Costs and Capacity of Farm — 
Feeding at bails or stalls 
Use of home grown feeds 
Feed reserves for milkers 
Use of licks or salt 

Total 


Irrigation and use thereof 
Layout of paddocks, etc. 

Type, suitability, quality of 
Type, suitability, quality 

pastures 

Water for stock in paddocks .. 


Total 


Section 6 : 


Over the year XP44.-45 
Increased production for . 
April, May, June, 2946 

Total 


March, 


Grand Total for Con 
Less Quality : 
Uss^ 


lOtitois 


Net Grand Total 


zo 

9 

8 

7 

20 

z 8 

15 

16 

10 

9 

7 

7 

30 

X 5 

30 

28 

80 




30 


20 


20 




200 

5 X 

80 

58 

80 




30 




20 




30 




20 

7 



10 

4 



10 

8 



200 

19 


... 

ZO 




10 


8 


30 

25 

12 

8 

80 

76 

70 

76 

40 

38 

33 

35 

30 

26 

20 

27 

. 200 

165 

143 

Z46 

• 40 

5 


6 

. 80 


75 

60 

70 

40 1 

65 

62 

ZO 


5 

5 

. 200 

zzo 

145 ■ 

X33 

> 

• 40 

40 



• 40 

34 

15 

85 

f "" 

30 

35 

35 

. 40 

22 

32 

3 * 

• 40 

30 

zo 

10 

. 300 

156 

92 

Z02 

£ 




D 

. z,ooo 

676 

... 

... 

. 500 

4^5 

500 

380 

. z,soo 

z,o8z 

500 

380 

r 

1,383 

960 

Sxq 

n 

X 

37 

17 

IB 4.. 


50 

x86 


X, 38 | 

873 

633 
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feeding, as well as additipnal points in 
Section 4 for feed reserves. 

In Section 4 there are two items which 
require brief explanation. To evaluate feed- 
ing methods it was necessary to plan a 
standard feed which could be fed by every 
farmer in the competition. The standard 
chosen was as follows: — 

20 lb. Cereal hay . . 20 points. 

5 lb. Lucerne . . . . 10 points. 

3 lb. Grain . . . . 10 points. 

Although this is not a balanced ration and 
lacks somewhat in palatability and succu- 
lence, the feeding of such a ration to all 
milkers in the Forbes district over the worst 
five months of the year would have brought 
about a large increase in supplies to Forbes 
Factory. Points for feeding were allowed 
on this basis when the cows were hand-fed 
in paddocks as well as for feeding at stalls. 
Points for feed reserves were calculated on 
the basis that it was necessary to provide a 
ration of this standard for all the milkers 
in the herd for five months. 

The Weather CooditioDS. 

Following a year of extreme drought, a 
fairly good spring was experienced, but dry 
conditions commenced again in February 
and an autumn of record low rainfall fol- 
lowed. Rainfall for the year at Forbes was 
15.7 inches — approximately 6 inches below 
normal. It will be seen that for six months 
of the year all competitors were battling 
against extreme weather conditions, and the 
year was anything but favourable to high 
production. 

THE STANDARD OF THE ENTRIES. 

Observations made on the properties 
entered in the competition are briefly set out 
below : — 

Section 1. — Dairy BnUdings. 

The standard of dairy buildings was very 
good. Milking machines were in use by all 
competitors, but only three had feed stalls. 
The lesson to be learned here is that it is 
not necessary to erect ultra-expensive feed 
stalls in whicjh to feed stock; practicability 
should be the key word. 

Section 2L«-4nqi^?oniont$ lo Farm Bntidings 
Otor Twolvo Montiba. 

Veiy few competitors scored points in 
this section. Only one silo was noted. In 
view of the fact that succulence and palat- 


ability are missing in feed available for 
stock during the January- April period every 
year, the sinking of pit silos and conserva- 
tion of cereal crops to meet such an emer- 
gency is recommended to all dairymen. 

Section 3. — ^The Herd. 

Many of the sires and herds inspected 
scored heavily, but on some farms serious 
weaknesses were observed. It is desired to 
mention two, in particular, viz. (a) failure 
to keep stock records; and (b) failure to 
rear calves properly. 

Until Forbes dairymen make a deter- 
mined effort to keep proper farm records, 
orderly and economic marketing of their 
products is impossible. With cows coming 
in just as nature decides, flush periods occur, 
resulting in a heavy percentage of milk 
being separated, for which the farmer re- 
ceives only butter-fat rates of pay. ‘‘Spread” 
of production is not possible without proper 
records, and “spread” of production, when 
properly applied, should mean an increase 
in yearly income to milk suppliers of over 
30 per cent. 

The simplest and most efficient way of 
obtaining proper stock records is by joining 
the local Herd Recording Unit. At a cost 
of 4d. per cow per month for grade cows, 
the farmer secures a complete record of 
everything that appertains to his herd, as a 
complete card index is built up to cover the 
whole herd. Amongst many other advan- 
tages, the value of the sire of the stock 
being tested is indicated, and the 
“passengers” in the herd are shown up. 

Some very promising young heifers were 
inspected, but the judges gained the im- 
pression that on some farms it was a case 
of survival of the fittest so far as young 
stock were concerned. In far too many cases, 
well-bred young heifers were found tied up 
to a fence without shade or water. Females 
were being replaced by purchase, rather than 
by breeding and proper methods of rearing. 
It is suspected that mortality in calves under 
six months of age is very high. 

Section 4. — ^Feeding. 

The conditions of the competition called 
for two visits to each farmer. In sdl, nine- 
teen visits were made to the farms con- 
cerned, the second visit to each farm deal- 
ing largely with improvements made over 
twelve months, and in particular, with feed- 
ing methods employed. 
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No farmer gained anything like full 
{X>ints for feeding, though on some farms, 
ample feed reserves were in hand. The 
possibility of a dry, hard winter may have 
been responsible for the poor rations some 
stock were receiving. Good use was made 
of home-grown feeds generally, plenty of 
cereal hay being available. Grain was in 
short supply on some farms. 

More use could be made of lucerne, par- 
ticularly for feed reserves. 

Section 5. — Improvemeiits, Crops and Pastures. 

Irrigationists scored well in this section, 
which however showed up two outstanding 
weaknesses, viz., (a) absence of any farm 
planning; and (&) failure to provide ade- 
quate water in paddocks for stock. On one 
or two farms, too much reliance was placed 
on one crop farming — generally cereals 
planted in the same paddock year after year. 
Crop rotation is definitely needed on such 
farms. 

Lack of Planning , — It is very hard to 
convince any farmer that it pays to plan or 
remodel a farm. Nevertheless, planning 
does bring about economic gains. Consider 
the man-hours lost in shepherding a herd of 
cows around, or across a growing crop to 
distant paddocks, and the time spent each 
year in opening gates. Whole herds have 
suffered in bush fires because of such fac-. 
tors. Consider the size of the paddocks in 
relation to the ‘"grazing day** of the herd; 
also the endless journeys to let the herd 
out for water. The provision of one or 
more central lanes would do much to facili- 
tate the handling of stock. 

< Provision of Water in Paddocks , — The 
only competitor who scored full points in 
this section was a supplier in a wheat area 
who had a good tank in each paddock. He 
was fortunate in having sufficient “run 
■oiff '* ; at least five of the competitors would 
not be so favoured. Stock water supply at 
the bails was generally pretty good, but 
paddock water supplies need to be improved. 

Cows prefer to drink from a good iron or 
concrete trough than from the river. This 
.st^^meiit will surprise some farqjers, but it 
has p^^ over and over again. As 
far a# Flats are concerned* 

aijd a 


of a small additional wmdmili 
te trough aituajtedj if possible, 
jpr three pjsiddbcfe would be a 
" th the snwl cost, , fqr^, 


plenty of good clean water is necessary to 
the health of stock and for production of 
milk. Such a step would save unnecessary 
travelling by stock and time spent in water- 
ing. A heavy producing cow on a hot, dry 
day will drink perhaps 20 gallons of water* 
and it should be provided at a convenient 
place. Shade for milkers was good on all 
farms except two. 

Crops and Pastures , — Dairymen in the 
Forbes district place too much reliance on 
barley grass plus oats. Such a programme 
has limited possibilities. 

Insufficient use is being made of lucerne 
for grazing, Wimmera rye and lucerne, and 
Japanese millet as a summer fodder crop. 
Old thistle-infested lucerne might be con- 
served as silage. Better results were ob- 
tained from JapanCwSe millet when rate of 
seeding was doubled — to about 20 lb. per 
acre. Local practice seems to be to sow 
about 9 lb. per acre. Heavier sowings^ 
help to keep early weed growth in check. 

Production in the drier months of the 
year and condition of the herds would indi- 
cate that the sparse grazing provided — ^very 
often on stubble — plus a little cereal hay 
sometimes thrown out to the cows, is pro- 
viding a maintenance ration only. Cows 
look to be in good nick — but there is no 
milk flow. Examination of milk receipts 
•from suppliers supports this view. A milking 
cow requires in her ration a heavy protein 
supplement. The best, and cheapest way to 
supply this in the Forbes district is by the 
use of lucerne, as green feed, as part of a 
pasture mixture, or as hay. The most 
economical way is in the form of pasture, 
letting the cow do the work of harvesting. 

SectioB 6. — ^ProdactioB. 

As a possible score, 1,000 points, were 
awarded. Where a supplier increased his 
production in the competition year over the 
'“comparison** year, he was awarded points 
according to his percentage increase. Con- 
versely where a supplier failed to reach the 
total production of his “comjjarison** year 
he was penalised according to" his percent- 
age decrease. In addition 500 points were 
awarded as a possible score for increased 
production over the critical months qf 
March- June and suppliers scored according 
percentage increase; ip production 
V' J<dr."this periodi.' ' 
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McCormick - Deering 

O IMiawer with steel machine -cut gears 


assure perfect balance. (5) Ball-bearing 
transmission. (6) Roller-bearing axle. 
(7) Automatic pitman. (8) Vertical or 
plain lift. (9) Latchless levers. (10) 
Adjustable draught bracket. (11) Large, 
comfortable seat. (12) Heat-treated 
cutter bar . . . Ask your local agent for 
price and full details. 

Self "Hump Uay Hakes 

Here’s a strongly built rake that will rake 
cleanly under all haying conditions and is 
specially suitable for raking hay into windrows 
and for cocking hay. It will handle sub- 
terranean clover or lucerne as well as meadow 
hay. Easy to operate. Features: Extra strong, 
flexible I-beam teeth . . . heavy rake beam 
. , .extra strong wheels with roller bearings 
. . . quick-acting dump mechanism leaves none 
of the hay unraked ... 8 and 9-ft. sizes. 

See' Year Nearest latemational . Harvester Agent 

IWTEWWATIONAL HASVE9TES COMI^ANV OF AUSTttALlA PTY. LTD. UnC. in Vic.) 


A ll gears are high-grade steel, 
machine-cut for accurate opera- 
tion, smooth running and long life. 
Twelve big features make this mower the 
most outstanding value on the market 
today: (1) Steel-cut gears throughout. 
(2) Zerol bevel gears. (3) Oil-bath 
lubrication. (4) Gears behind axle to 
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Quality. 

The standard of quality left something 
to be desired. Too often high acid milk 
was received at the Factory and senders 
were penalised. 

There is urjgent need for all milk to be 
cooled immediately after milking. Forbes 
Factory is prepared to supply small coolers 
at cost, and this is a matter that should 
liave the attention of every dairyman. 

THE PRIZE WINNERS. 

Places in the competition were filled by — 
First: Mr. T. J. Radburn, South Condobolin 
road, Forbes ; second, Mr. H. J. Mackenzie, 
■Goolagong; and third, Mr. F. McGrath, 
Goolagong. Mr. Radburn well deserves the 
£40 awarded for first prize. 

Brief descriptions are given of these three 
•entries. 

First Prize Winner — Mr. Radburn. 

Mr. Radburn farms an area of 124 acres, 
of which 20 acres is reserved for pig rais- 
ing. A few weeks before the competition 
ended he secured a lease of an additional 
■60 acres. This was put into use as a dry 
run. Approximately one quarter of the 
area is under irrigation. 

The farm carried an average of twenty- 
eight milkers for the period under review. 
The herd was recently increased by judicious 
purchase of good Australian Illawarra 
Shorthorn stock. The property now carries 
approximately fifty head of mature cattle 
as well as calves and 30-40 pigs. All poor 
producers have been culled from herd. 

During the year Mr. Radburn increased 
his production over the “comparison” year 
by 67.6 per cent., and his production during 
the critical four months by 81 per cent. His 
yearly increase amounted to 7,145 gallons 
and the increase in the March-June period 
was 1,605 gallons, compared with the 1944 
period. 

Much of Mr. Radburn's success can be 
attributed to culling of non-producers, pro- 
vision of ample green grazing in the form 
of irrigated pasture, particularly protein- 
rich green lucerne. 

An area of 7^ acres of lucerne, watered 
at least once a month, is reserved for graz- 
ing, and 8 acres of lucerne is reserved for 
"hay, but is sometimes grazed after cutting. 
Japanese millet (19 acres), watered every 
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fifth day after reaching the grazing stage, 
gave excellent feed. 

Mr. Radburn believes in keeping the cows 
grazing, not standing around the bails, and 
with that end in view he extended his bails 
and put in an additional milking machine 
unit. Milkers were fed additional wheaten 
liay for the last six weeks of the competi- 
tion. 

Second Prize Winner — Mr. H. J. Mackenzie, 
Goolagong. 

Second prize (£ 20 ) was won by Mr. 
Mackenzie. 

Production on this farm of 210 acres is 
generally confined to dairying, though wheat 
and hay has been sold in favourable years. 
This property is a bit lighter than some of 
the better Goolagong flats, but is good 
carrying country. Mr. Mackenzie just 
tailed to reach his “comparison year” total, 
but secured an increase of 183 per cent, 
over the four critical months, March-June, 
for which production section he secured 
full points. 

This farmer scored well in Sections 3, 4 
and 6. He has good paddocks of lucerne 
and trefoil and rye is used in grass mixtures. 
Excellent use is made of lucerne for graz- 
ing and for feed reserves, of which good 
supplies were on hand. 

About an average of twenty milkers was 
t'arried through the season. Good lucerne 
(28 acres) grazed when necessary, and 
in good years giving three light cuts, 
together with 30 acres rye and lucerne and 
30-40 acres grazing oats each year, proved 
an excellent standby for milkers. Oats 
( /V) bags) was stored for winter require- 
ments. 

More shade is needed in some paddocks. 
The provision of one central laneway, and 
water for stock in grazing paddocks "would 
improve production, and the provision of 
feed stalls for autumn feeding is a desirable 
improvement. 

Third Prize Wiimer — Mr. F. McGrath, 
Goolagong. 

Mr. McGrath, who won third prize 
(£15), farms a very rich pocket close to 
the township. He did not reach his ‘‘com- 
parison year” total, but secured an excellent 
increase during the four critical months— 
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76 per cent. — for which he received 380 
points in the production section. 

The provision of feed stalls, a pit silo and 
better arrangements for watering stock in 
paddocks are suggested for this farm. 

Milkers varied from 13 to 25 throughout 
the year. 

Good results were obtained on this farm 
by doubling the locally accepted sowing rate 
per acre of Japanese millet. 
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Perhaps too much reliance is placed on 
cereal cropping. Some of the old lucerne 
paddocks are thistle infested. It is possible 
that good silage could be made from such a 
mixture. Twenty-five acres of fair lucerne 
and 18 acres of Japanese millet provided 
good grazing. There was plenty of grttry 
oats in winter, and good feed reserves on 
hand. 


Dry Cows Must be Fed. 


On many dairies cattle are brought straight from 
the dry paddocks-^ f ten the poorest on the farm — 
without any attempt to build up condition to fit 
them for the strain of milk production. Good 
production cannot be obtained from such cattle. 
Unless cattle are in good condition at calving, 
that is, with reserves of fat and protein built up 
during the dry period, milk production will never 
reach a high level. 

This is due to- the fact that many cattle cannot 
cat enough feed for the high production of the 
first few months after calving, and must draw 
on body reserves. If these reserves are not avail- 
able, milk production cannot reach its maximum. 
Also, there is more tendency to digestive disorders 
if, when hand- feeding, cattle are brought straight 
from poor feed on to a ration containing, perhaps, 
a large proportion of concentrates. 

A good general recommendation where cattle 
arc not on first-class pasture is for the dry cows 


to be given 5 lb. of concentrates per day for six 
weeks before calving, in addition to a full feed 
of roughage. The food thus invested in building 
up the cattle is far from wasted. It usually paysi 
for itself several times over. 

For example, 5 lb. of oats per day for six weeks- 
before calving would take 15s. worth of oats at 3s. 
a bushel. An increase of only 20 gallons of milk 
over the lactation at pd. a gallon or only 10 gallons 
at IS. 6d. per gallon is required to pay for this- 
feed. By building up cattle in this way before 
calving, an increase of from 100 to 390 gallons 
over the previous lactation can be obtained. 

The 32-page pamphlet entitled ‘‘Feeding for 
Milk Production” from which the foregoing para- 
graphs arc taken is obtainable free on application 
to the Division of Information and Extension 
Services, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Overstocking ” Dairy Cows 

When newly calved cattle are displayed for sale, 
it frequently happens that the owner, desiring to 
attract attention to the capacity of the udder, 
docs not draw off the milk, and the cattle remain 
for a considerable period with the udder dis- 
tended in excess of its normal full condition. This 
practice is known as “over-stocking” and is 9 
recognised procedure, not only at country cattle 
sales but also with cattle brought into urban areas 
for sale to etty and suburban milk vendors. 

Although overstocking is a recognised practice, 
it is •bjectionable for the following reasons : — 


is an Objectionable Practice. 

1. It causes considerable discomfort to the cow, 

2. An overstocked udder is much more liable 
to suffer injury^ than one not so distended. 

3. An udder which is overstocked too long wiU 
become congested and is liable to an attack of 
mastitis. 

4. Should the cow be infected with the germs, 
which cause contagious mastitis, the retained milk 
will be a good medium for the multiplication of 
the organisms and an acute attack of contagious, 
mastitis may follow. 


Loss Through Neglect of Farm Machinery. 


A SERIOUS cause of loss on many farms i$ that 
due to neglect of farm machinery. * Such loss 
takes place in many ways. It may be put down to 
three chief causes: — 

I. Sxl^surd to the weather dtinttg the part of 
the yeay Men it; is not in use. Irpn implements, 
such ai pliltighs, suffer litde in inis respect, but 

i . . 'S. ' . % H . 


machinery in which wood is largely used, andf 
where the iron parts are of finer construction,, 
deteriorates considmbly. 

a. Failure to keejf all parts tightly screwed 
tt^ether, thus permitting breakages and rapid 
wearing. 

3 ; Loss through neglect of lubrteatioi^ 
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Our expert engineers will 
solve your transmission 
problems • • • without 

charge. 


MORE POWER 
FROM 

YOUR MACHINE 

Power Transmission constitutes a big 
item in the cost of production. 
Inferior Belting means lost power, and 
lost power means high production 
costs. Increase production, save 
money, specify “ MANGROVITE 
LEATHER BELTING”. 


MANGROVITE BELTING LTD 


{Charles Ludotoici, Managing Director) 


49 YORK STREET ('Tou'/Ae** ) SYDNEY 


T DIESEL FUEL 

INJECTION EQUIPMENT 

Anticipating the demand tor a Diesel Fuel Injection Service In Australia, PYROX PTY. LTD. 
many years ago established service facilities in ait states, thus making possible the rapid 
development of Diesel power in this country 

•n ail capital cities, repair and maintenance services and spares lor all leading makes ot British, 
American and Continental Fuel Injection Equipment, are provided by PYROX. Injection parts 
not obtainable through ordinary trade channels will be manufactured by PYROX according 
to customers' specifications. 




rox DIESEL INJECTION SERVICE 


in SYDNEY: PYROX PTY. LTD. 

AwmirMan EniwprUe^Awitralian Skill — Auatralian Achievement. 
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A Single Thought 
With A Twin Choice 


SYDNEY 

or 

NEWCASTLE 

Splendid stores and 
show floors in both 
centres. Clients 
secut'e top values and complete satisfaction Ih every particular. 




WINCHOMBE CARSON LTD. 

Offices: Winckcombe House, Bridffe Street, Sydney — 10 Watt Street, Newcastle. 
Wool Stores — Pyrmont, Sydney — Islington, Newcastle. 

Branch Offices — Orange, Forbes, Yass, Harden, Bourke, Armidale. 


STATION OWNERS ! 

We can mpply immediately : — 

Copper Bull Rings. 

Dagging and Sheep Shears. 
Tattoo Outfits. 

Hand Horse Clippers. 
Spe 3 ring Instruments. 

Triple Crush Emasculators. 


W. JNO. baker; rs; 

3 HilNTER STIUECt. 
gVONEY. N^W. 


THE PUBUC TRUSTEE 

(Estahlnhed 1914) 

Since wbicb date assets exceeding tbirty- 
seren million pounds in value bave been 
administered 

as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
AHORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
■say be obtained on application to bb 
Agent-^tbe nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions s 
_ or #o 

Tbe Public Trustee, 1$ O’Cennell Street, 
(Box 7 A, G.P.O.), Sydney. 

M. C. NOTT, PtiWc rrustaa. 
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The Value of- 

HERD RECORDING IN THE MILK ZONE. 


A DAIRYMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 

I. W. Scott, H.D.A., H.D.D., Special Dairy Instructor. 

MANY dttirjrmen know the meaning ot herd recording, bat for the benefit of those ¥rho 
do not, it can be simply deKiibed as a ^stem of accountancy for a dairy herd, whereby 
the weight of milk, die test and the bntter-fat 3 rield of each cow are recorded monthiy, 
giving the owner, at the end of the year, a deflate record of each cow’s actual perform- 
ance under his system of management. 

By participation in the recording scheme, each cow can be compared for milk 
and fat pr^uction as weU as for test percentage, in addition to length of lactation, 
persistency of milking and so on, and tike yard stick can be put on the herd sire, which 
must be judged on At performance of his daughters. 

Recording is carried on in two Divisions, viz.: Division 1 (for registered pure-bred 
cattle); and Division 2 (for commercial herds). 


Many fanners ask — '‘What is the use. of 
recording under existing conditions’"? The 
answer is that recording is a long time 
project, and if dairy farming is worth carry- 
ing on at all, then recording of the produc- 
ing units should be worth while. 

In the Milk Zone, production recording 
has never reached the proportions obtained 
in the butter areas. Milk Zone dairymen 
have made quantity alone their aim — until 
their milk has been rejected at the factory 
as below fat standard. They will be 
interested in the experience of a dairyman 
in the Milk Zone whose results from herd 
recording proved its value to him, and 
showed that he had a good herd with which 
to start. 

Tbe Yields Over Three Years. 

About three years ago this dairyman 
asked the Division of Dairying for advice 
on production recording. I visited him, and 
as a result he placed his herd under record. 
In that first month his thirty-two cows 
averaged 20 lb. of milk per day. During 
the next twelve months his daily average 
fell below 20 lb. of milk on three occasions 
— ^an event that has happened only once 
during the pant two years. During the 
next twelve months his average production 
ratted from 22 to 36 lb. per cow per day, 
while this last year it has i^anged from 18.7 
to 42 lb. — ^the figures for the best four con- 
secutive autumn months being 41, 42, 36 
and 36 Ib. per cow. 


The Cows Were Fed According to Production. 

“How can herd recording take the credit 
for lhi.s“‘r' I can best reply to this question 
in llie man's own words. On this point 
he said, “When I started recording and you 
talked about balanced rations and individual 
feeding according to milk weights, I thought 
you were talking a lot of 'white collar 
theory," but I am satisfied now that you 
were right — you have made me feed con- 
scious and have put me on the right track."" 

Jhior to starling recording, this farmer 
fed all his cows the same amount of feed, 
both roughage and concentrates, without 
regard to balance of quantity or quality — 8 
lb. per head being the usual rate of concen- 
trates per cow. When accurate milk weights 
became available, he fed the same amount 
of feed as before, but as a basal ration, and 
gave each cow extra concentrates at the 
rate of 4 lb. per gallon over a yield of 2 
gallons, so that a cow giving 3 gallons 
received 12 lb. grain and a 4-gallon cow 
received 16 lb. of concentrates, this being the 
general limit set. In addition, he fed a pro- 
perly balance grain ration, i,e,, a mixture of 
concentrates in which the protein or milk- 
producing substance was in correct propor- 
tion to thfc starch or energy-producing 
materials, as well as the protein being in a 
proportion adequately to balance the parti- 
cular class of roughage. For example, when 
silage and cereal hay formed the roughage, 
the concentrate contained a higher propor- 
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tion of protein than when lucerne hay 
formed the bulk of the roughage. 

As a result he found that yields were 
more consistently maintained at higher 
•levels, with the cows also maintaining con- 
dition better. 

When recording started, the best cow in 
the herd gave 44 lb. of milk per day. This 
dairyman has seen this ceiling go to 70 lb. 
per day with 3 Ib. of butterfat per day for 
his best cow. He counts the small cost 
and trouble of recording once a month 
more than recompensed by the added in- 
terest he finds in the herd, in striving to 
beat previous figures, as well as from the 
actual cash improvement following the use 
of the figures he obtains each month. 

Resukt in Milk Zone Terms. 

Speaking in Milk Zone terms this farmer 
has seen his output rise from cans of 
milk per day from thirty-two cows to 14J4 
cans from thirty-five cows. He has .seen 
his average of thirty-one cows completing 
a nine months* lactation record, rise from 
the remarkably good figure of 712 gallons 
per cow containing 283 lb. butterfat, to 814 
gallons per cow with 312 lb. butterfat, with 
a rise in the average test from 3.7 to 3.9 
per cent. He has seen his feed cost per cow 
rise from is. 9d. per cow to 2s. 8d. per cow 
and his return over feed cost per cow rise 
from I id. to 3s. 2d. 
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Stock P<Milifn|y 

When recordinp^ started this farmer kept 
no definite breeding records and depended 
solely on memory to identify his young 
stock, but he was quick to see the importance 
of positive identification in a breeding plan 
embodying the use of high priced, produc- 
tion-backed sires with the rearing of re- 
placements from the better breeding dams. 
Consequently he now identifies all heifer 
calves reared, by ear tattoo at birth, and with 
the parent stock similarly identified, he is 
the first farmer in New South Wales with 
a commercial grade herd eligible to have his 
calves tattooed in the ear with the hallmark 

indicating a calf of merit, i,e., one 

whose sire is a registered animal, the dam 
of which has a production certificate. His 
pure-bred sire is also eligible for official 
sire survey, which will not, of course, make 
the sire or herd any better, but will, when 
all the daughters of the sire are recorded, 
furnish reliable breeding information on 
which to base future operations. 

When asked if he thought herd recording 
in the Milk Zone paid, this dairyman replied, 
‘T don’t think, I know it does. Besides 
eliminating guessing, it has made me go to 
another State to get a bull with production 
backing. I don’t know how other dairymen 
get on without it.” 


A Raised Drinkmg Trough for Pigs. 


Tb£ problem of keeping drinking water for pigs 
clean and unfouled is easily solved by raising the 
trough to a height of 20 or more inches, and hav- 
ing a platform half-way from ground level to the 
top of the trough. 

The top of the trough in the accompanying illus- 
tration is 20 inches above floor level, and the 
platform 254 inches wide. The actual drinking, 
chamber is 9 inches by 9 inches, 8 inches deep. 

The water is controlled by float from an outside 
chamber and enters the drinkinjg trough from the 
bottom. A 2-inch drainage pipe is provided to 
ensure quick flushing out of pipes and troughs. 

Troughs can be made any size desired, but large 
drinking chambers are' not necessary when wat^ 
is float controlled. Well-grown weaners can 
drink comfortably from a frough ao inches high. 
For older ghimals such as bacohjsrs and breeding 
stock, semic^hat higher trtmghs arc advisable, say: 
2 feet td 2 fedt 6 inche%'' " ■ 

B 08 '' ' . ' 
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During the war farmers learnt the 
value of good lubrication. Their 
trucks, tractors and general 
farm machinery just had to 
keep working-^all the time! 
And they also learnt to value 
Golden Fleece Oils and Greases 
supremely good lubricants that 
kept their equipment constantly 
the job^and 100^ efficient. 



HRffl} 


For more than 30 years Golden Fleece Oil 
technicians have kept pace with every new 
trend and development in the field of 
lubrication. That's why today's Golden 
Fleece Oils and Greases embody all the 
finest features of the remarkable new 
lubricants produced during the war. Ask 
for Golden Fleece Oils and Greases by 
name — they're marketed on merit by 
H. C. Sleigh. 


There is a wealth of experience behind 


GOUEN FLEECE OILS & GREASES 

Produced and Markei-ed by H. C. SLEIGH >- "Leaders in Lubrication" 

N.S.W. Branch! 2S4 GEORGE ST.. SYDNEY 
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FOR REARW6 
CALVES 
WITHOUT 
WHOLE MILK 


ContAins:— Wheat Pollardt Maize Oil Meal, ^nteed Oil Meal, Powdered Milk, 

Mutton Bird Oil, etc. 

Analyeit: — ^Protein • . • . • . 20.23% (Whole milk 

Pat « • . . . * . . 13.13% contains 28.1 

Fibre .. .. 5.75% Protein) 

Oirectiont: — For calvei in poor condition and •liowing'' tendency to Scour commence feeding by adding 
one teaipoonful ** VETAMAC *' Calf Food to each feed of ikim milk and stir in thoroughly. After 
several days, gradually increase quantity so that within about ten days the full amount of two table- 
spoonsful per feed is being given. Healthy Calves may be given the full quantity at commencement. 
If Skim Milk not available, give three to four tablespoonsful as a gruel mixed with about ^ pt. boiling water. 
No new Milk required, but if new milk is used, this should be diluted with an equal, quantity of water 
fat blood 'heat) and two tablespoonsful “VETAMAC” Calf Food added. 

50-lb. Bags — ^Prica 22/-. 

Obtainable from all Storekeepers or direct from 

Stock Service Department! 

A. H. McDonald & company. 

Branche* all State*. 116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. 


Here it is .. . 


Post War Baltic Simplex 
Reversible Disc Plough 



fUtaian Uib fimdaaiantal faatiiraa of Mp popular plough bvl at a rosult 
of roaoareh work Baltic Simplex Plough sow haa au 

ALL WELDED TRULY ALIGNED MAIN FRAME and marny othor uotohlo 
improyomonti iacludiag grader, oidtirmtor Spring Tyne, Broadcader and 
Vine attachments, e 

s ' 

Stocks are limiUd so lot us kmft your Order vuurly^. 

BALTIC SIMPI^X MACHINERY CX)., LTD. 

■ ; ./«SS/J4 HAMRIS. STaSET, SYONEY. 

J^/SO Illadiir*: Hair, SirMt, SrialMUM^ 
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GREEN FEED FOR POULTRY. 

What is its Value ? Is it Essential ? Does it Pay ? 

A MAJOR activity on most inmltry fanns is growini:» catting, chaffing and distribnting 
green feed? What is thel value of this green feed? Is it essential In the ration? 


Does it iwy? 

The Value of Green Feed. 

Green feed has a high content of water, 
so that about 4 lb. of it provides food matter 
equivalent to only i lb. of dry feed. Accord- 
ingly, feeding a mash of, say, 50 lb. of 
chaffed green feed, and 50 lb. of a mash 
such as bran, pollard, meatrneal and wheat- 
meal, is not the same as 100 lb. of mash; 
it is equivalent only to 50 + that is 
about 62 lb. of mash. 

It is an excellent source of carotene 
(vitamin A). One ounce of green feed per 
fowl per day provides adequate vitamin A 
for adults. 

It is an excellent source of riboflavin, 
being nearly as rich as milk powder. How- 
ever, even when fed to capacity, it will not 
always adequately supplement an otherwise 
riboflavin-deficient growing or breeding 
ration. 

It is a good source of other vitamins 
which may, possibly, be deficient in certain 
rations. 

If birds are given as much green feed as 
they will eat, they will take up to 2 ouiices 
per head per day depending on their pro- 
duction rate. By giving chaffed green feed 
in the mash, birds can be made to eat more, 
and some saving of mash is probably 
obtained. 

It has a relatively low energy value for 
poultry, owing to the high content (20 to 
30 per cent.) of indigestible fibre. 

The food value of green feed varies 
widely, because plants change in composi- 
tion as they grow. Young, leafy, green 
feed cut well before flowering, has a a high 


content of protein, riboflavin, minerals and 
carotene, and is highly digestible. However, 
as it matures, that is flowers and seeds, the 
protein, vitamin and mineral contents 
quickly fall. For example, oats 8 inches high 
high might contain 20 per cent, of protein 
in the dry matter, but after flowering this 
may have fallen to about 8 per cent. Lucerne 
and clovers do not fall off in protein and 
vitamin content as quickly as grasses and 
cereals, so that flowering clovers and lucerne 
are quite good sources of protein and vita- 
mins. 


Is Green Feed Essential ? 

THE main function of green feed it to snpply 
vitamin A and riboflavin for growing and breed- 
mg stock, and pigments for colouring the egg 
yolk. Is it eisential in the ration? Can it be 
replaced by other feeds? Research indicates 
that it can be replaced. 

In the United States of America fresh 
green is rarely fed. lucerne meals and fish 
oils being used instead. Lucerne meal con- 
tains the original vitamins and yolk colour- 
big pigments in the green feed in amounts 
only slightly lower than in the fresh feed, 
except for carotene (vitamin A), which 
usually decreases to a variable extent; 10 
per cent, of lucerne meal in the mash-grain 
ration or 5 per cent, in an all-mash is 
equivalent • in everything except carotene 
(vitamin A) to about one ounce of green 
feed per adult bird per day. Vitamin A- 
rich fish oils, should be fed with lucerne 
meal which is not a very reliable source of 
vitamin A. 

{Continued on page ''>13.) 
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The Future of the Poultry Industry 
in New South Wales.* 


IN any attempt to forecast what the ftttnre holds 
for the poidtiy industry, there are semal 
uaportant factors to be taken into consideration. 
Of these the most momentons are feed supplies, 
export of eggs and greater development of the 
home maiket. 

As far as feed supplies are concerned, it 
is . apparent that during the next year the 
industry will largely be dependent upon 
obtaining wheat from other States, but if 
weather conditions are such as to ensure a 
Wod crop of grain sorghum in New South 
Wales the position will be relieved some- 
what from about April next — ^and on the 
law of averages there should be a better 
wheat harvest the following season. 

Whether supplies of poultry foodstuffs 
will be sufficient for all requirements during 
the next year will, to a large extent, be 
determined by the availability of transport 
to convey wheat from other States and will 
also be dependent on an increase in milling 
to provide larger supplies of mill 
The transport problem is one which 
some difficulty, as abftut 3,000 
totts per week of grain alone are required 
to t fecid ; this State's poultry flocks, in 
quantity Of mash feeds. 

Aitod«lic« 


The Export of Eggs. 

Although the British Ministry of Food 
has agreed to lake from the Commonwealth 
up to one million cases of eggs and an 
equivalent amount of pulp this season and 
next, there is yet no indication as to the 
quantities which will required after 1947. 
or the price which Britain, is prepared to 
pay. Much will depend upon the decision 

Poultry-farmers arc reminded that 
applications for pens in the 1947-48 
Ecjg-laying Competition to commence 
at IJawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, on 1st April, 1947, wi// 
close on iith December, 1946, by 
which date the application form show- 
ing particulars of stock ozvned at xst 
December, 1946, must be in the hands 
of the Organising Secretary, Hemkes- 
bury Agricultural College, Richmond, 
Nnv South Wales, 

in this regard, as a lower export price will 
have repercussions on the market here, un- 
less local consumption can be increased tO; 
absorb a greater proportion of production. 

It is only reasonable to assume* however^ 
that owing to the world shortage of fckwf- 
stpffs the poult*^ flocks in Britain am) on 
the Continent vdll not be built up again to 
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pre-war levels for a few years. Figures 
recently published concerning the poultry 
populations of Denmark and Holland, two 
of the main egg-producing countries export- 
ing to Britain, show that flocks there are 
still far below the numbers prior to the war. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that as 
the winter period on the Continent is the 
same as in Britain it is unlikely that there 
will be any large surplus of fresh eggs avail- 
able for export during the season of shortage 
in Britain. Most of the eggs shipped across 
the Channel at that time must be cold stored 
from the previous summer. It appears 
probable, therefore, as our seasons are 
opposite, that if we send good quality eggs, 
there should be a market in Britain for our 
surplus production for a number of 
years, but the time has arrived when 
we should have a market representa- 
tive in London to look after our interests 
there and attend to any troubles on the spot. 
The cost of such a representative would 
only be a very small percentage of the total 
value of eggs exported. 

Better QoaUty Eggs Essential. 

To ensure a ready demand for our eggs in 
Britain, it is essential that the highest quality 
be maintained, and this is a matter which 
affects every producer. It is only by every 
)K)ultry farmer doing his utmost to maintain 
the quality of the eggs produced that we can 
ensure a better product for export, but until 
some incentive, in the form of an increased 
price for eggs of export quality, is given, 
it is unlikely that the fullest co-operation 
of the producers will be obtained. It is not 
reasonable to expect that all farmers will go 
to the extra trouble and expense involved 
in keeping eggs clean and in every other 
phase of handling in order to pack a ‘‘super 
grade” for export, without being paid a 
higher price than for those eggs which can 
only be sold on the local market. 

The relaxation of the grading regulations 
to permit of slightly soiled eggs being in- 
cluded in the export pack and the recent 
appeal to producers to avoid washing e^gs 
should go a good way towards improving 
the keeping *quaUt3r of eggs exported, but 
more effort is required to increase the pro- 
pottion of exportable eg|:s. 

In improving the quality of eggs for 
ex|kort the geneml quality of those sold on 
the Ic^l be enhanced, 

thus demand. 


Handfing Eggs from Farm to Conaomor. 

Although the farmer may do everything 
possible to ensure the production of high 
quality eggs, his efforts are in vain unless 
the product is handled carefully in transit 
and reaches the consumer without delay. In 
this connection, there is room for consider- 
able improvement in the carriage of eggs in 
the summer. It cannot be expected that the 
highest quality will be maintained when lorry 
loads of eggs are allowed to stand uncovered 
in the intense heat, both on the roads and 
awaiting unloading. Moreover, the constant 
jolting along rough roads without any 
padding on the bottom of the lorry is 
not conducive to preserving the quality of 
the eggs. 

In connection with expediting delivery to 
the consumer, some means must be devised 
to overcome the delay which frequently 
occurs during the flush season — when eggs 
deteriorate more rapidly. No doubt there 
will be improvement in this regard when 
the new Egg Board premises at Lidcombe 
are completed, but the extension of the 
“Farm pack” system and placing the res- 
ponsibility on the farmer for maintaining 
a high standard of quality, appears to be 
one solution of the problem. 

With improvement in quality, an active 
publicity campaign on the lines carried out 
by the Poultry and Egg National Board in 
America should increase local consumption 
of eggs and thus enable further expansion 
of the industry. 

Handling Sorplns Production. 

It is inevitable that there will always be 
a surplus over immediate consumption re- 
quirements during the flush season, and the 
logical course, apart from export, is to cold 
store the maximum quantities for autumn 
and winter consumption. For this purpose 
increased storage and improved cold storage 
facilities to increase the period over which 
eggs can be held in storage without deter- 
ioration are necessary ; also the provision of 
cool rooms at all large egg-handling depots 
to avoid loss of quality, particularly in the 
warm weather. 

The problem of co-ordinating the handling 
of excess production in any State to avoid 
the breaking down of the local markets is 
one which remains to be solved, and the 
future stability of the industry throughout 

6tl 
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Australia will be largely dependent upon 
the successful working ^ of a scheme to 
accomplish this. To be satisfactory, however, 
the cost of handling the surplus must be 
strictly controlled, and to be of the maxi- 
mum benefit to the industry the scheme 
should enable the maintenance of a home 
price based on the cost of production. 

The fear has been expressed that higher 
returns to the producer would result in 
increased production; actually the reverse 
is more likely to be the case, because when 
returns are low it is necessary for most 
farmers to increase the numbers of stock 
to make a living, and this results in a greater 
increase in production than would result 
from the few additional newcomers who 
might be attracted to the industry on account 
of improved returns. 

Control of Prodnetion. 

It has been suggested that the licensing 
of farms and control of flocks would be 
the best means of ensuring payable returns, 
but the advocates of such a scheme appar- 
ently do not visualize the difficulties of 
enforcing restriction of flocks or the reper- 
cussions which would be likely to result. In 
the first place it would be necessary to have 
a Commonwealth-wide scheme, otherwise a 
State adopting restriction would provide a 
market for those which had no control. 
Moreover, it would be possible for farmers 
with large flocks to increase by several hun- 
dreds at any time without much fear of 
detection, as it would require a large staff 
of inspectors to check up on the numbers. 


Again it would be necessary to limit the 
number of producers coming into the indus- 
try and this would raise problems in 
connection with ex-servicemen and civilians 
who, for health reasons, desired to take up 
poultry farming either as a sole means of 
support or to augment a small income or 
pension, and the claims of these people 
could hardly be ignored. 

Taking all aspects into consideration, the 
industry would be well advised not to seek 
regimentation, especially by means of a 
scheme which may not achieve the desired 
result. 

Influence of Hatcheries on the Fntnre of the 
Industry. 

More than ever before in the history of 
commercial poultry farming does the hatch- 
ery man play a part in shaping the future of 
the industry. The fact that a large propor- 
tion of poultry farmers now purchase day- 
old or started chicks for the maintenance 
of their flocks places a heavy responsibility 
on those who supply them, to ensure that the 
birds from which the chickens are produced 
are of the highest quality possible as regards 
health, physique and productivity. 

When it is considered how much care and 
skill are necessary to maintain flocks of a 
high standard, it will be realised how far 
short of a desirable standard are many of 
the birds used for the production of 
chickens for sale. It cannot be expected 
that birds lacking in physique, character or 
production pedigrees will produce pullets 
which will show a profit to the purchaser. 
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With a view to providing an opportunity 
for careful breeders to become accredited, 
the Department has under consideration a 
voluntary scheme for official supervision of 
stud breeding farms andi hatcheries, the 
-details of which will be published when 
ready. In addition, conditions are being 
prepared for a voluntary scheme for listing 
Puliorum-free flocks. 

It is expected that most of the prominent 
hatcherymen will come into the schemes and 
by doing so will enhance their status as 
breeders. 

An outline of the proposed scheme for 
accrediting breeding farms and hatcheries 
w’as published recently in the poultry press, 
but briefly the requireuicnts would be: — 

( 1 ) Flocks to be free of Pulloriim disease. 
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(2) Breeding stock to be of a reasonable 
standard in respect of weight and breed 
character, and be identified by sealed leg 
hand. 

(3) Premises to be kept in a reasonably 
sanitary condition. 

(4) lor hatching to be of a minimum 
size and normal shape, etc. 

(5) Purchase of eggs for hatching to be 
restricted to farms complying with the con- 
ditions laid down. 

( 6 ) Advertising to be subject to approval. 

Detailed rules covering these points would 
be drawn up for observance by those join- 
ing the scheme. 


F€6ding Notes — continued from page 609. 


h'ven the lucerne meal is not essential with 
laying stock. Birds have been carried 
throughout the year on a ration containing 
no green feed or lucerne meal, with only 
fish oils to supply vitamin A, and have 
maintained egg production equal to birds 
on green feed and showed no difference in 
health. Of course, the yolks would be very 
])ale on such a ration unless yellow maize 
were included. 

Coft it the Determiniiig Factor. 

The decision as to whether green feed, or 
fish oils with or without lucerne meal is to 


be fed is largely made on costs. Does the cost 
of ploughing, fertilizer, seed, cutting, cart- 
ing. chaffing and daily distribution of green 
feed exceed the cost of the fish oil plus the 
lucerne meal ? If the green feed is cheaper 
and the labour is available for the daily dis- 
tribution, then it is probably best to continue 
it. If the fish oil, plus lucerne meal is 
cheaper, there is no disadvantage in discon- 
tinuing the green feed. 

The amounts of fish oil to add to rations 
were discussed in the October, 1945 issue of 
the Gazette, 


Common Causes of Colic in Horses. 


The commonest causes of colic in horses are 
errors in the quantities of food ^jiven and the 
size of the feeds. Sudden changes of food (par- 
ticularly that from grass to grain), heavy feed- 
ing immediately before hard work, the bolting 
of quantities of indigestible grain, such as wheat, 
and the ingestion of large quantities of fibrous 
matter, such as the running stems of the paddy- 
melon {Cucumis myriocarpus ) — all these are liable 
to cause colic in strong, well-conditioned horses. 
There are also other causes likely to operate in 
animals debilitated through a continuous low 
ration or temporarily exhausted from excessive 
strain. The administration of even an ordinary 
grain feed will, at times, cause trouble in these 
cases, and the giving of an extra large feed to 
a tired or exhausted animaf may lead to serious 
results. ^ 

In cases of debility the tone of the d^estive 
is 30 low that large quantities of concen^ 
trated f<x>d cannot be dealt with, and indigestion 


and colic result. Debilitated animals are also 
peculiarly prone to flatulent colic if food of a 
highly succulent and fermentative nature is given. 
Weak and exhausted animals should, above all 
f)thers, receive small feeds at comparatively short 
intervals. They should also be worked with 
care, as it is in animals in that condition that 
colic is especially apt to be associated with water- 
ing. On the other hand, the danger of giving 
water to a warm horse has been much over-esti- 
mated. 

In many cases where improper feeding may 
not lead to attacks of colic it will induce a more 
or less sertous indigestion — ^at times acute, and 
at others chronic — and a consequent unthriftiness. 
In such cases the first step should be to inves- 
tigate the methods and materials used in feeding 
and to correct any errors noted. This should 
always be done before resort is made to medicine, 
which. will in many cases be then found unneces- 
sary. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

^plry 

Date. 

Reglttared Stud Herds. 

Armstrong, K. A., Heathfield,*' Boorowa ... 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F., '* Nardoo,” Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Campbell, L. W., “ Dunmallard,» Fern Hill 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell E. J., “Kapunda,*' Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, E., “ Austral Park,*’ Berry 

(Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Minto 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 

tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 

Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama 

Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Froudenstein, W. G. A. St F. J., “ Chippen- 
dale,** Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns)... ... 

Hann, 0., Bomerah, Barrington 

Hawkesbury Agricultural CoUege, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agncultural High School, Glenfield 

Kahhia Pastorai’ Co.,"' ** Kahlua,”*** Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angiis) 

Killen, E. L. ^Pine Park,” MumbU (Beef 
Shorthorns) ... 

Ko^ht, G., Tannabah, Coonabarabran ... I 

Lldcombe State Hospital and Home (Friesian) 

Bros., Mozisset (Ayrshires) j 

MoGarvie Smith Anim^ Husbandry Farm,’ 

NavuaStudlF^um, Grose Woldi via Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

^(Jetseys) 

Ntwman, G. H., ** Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

^ (Poll Shorthorns) 

R., Calool, Culcalm (Beef Short- 

"• B., ■* Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(AMrdeen-Angus) 

Rlvf^a Wehfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 

Voung (Aberdeen- 

s*®pa®n. F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Oulargam- 
bone (Beef Shorthorns) ... 

■ Farm, Trangfe (Atnirdeen- 

JJhjWa Exp^ment Farm (JerMys) !!! 

^^ngu?* Guyra (Ab^^n- 

WoUctog^ ExperimcnrFai»’{Guerm!sys) !!! 

|>ayle8ford,” Cudal (Beef Sort- 

'■ „ 

2.1 

as 

239 

40 

39 

232 

88 

39 

8s 

.56 

64 

39 

59 

44 

267 

107 

49 

55 

«9 

53 

257 

362 

60 

2X2 

64 

72 

237 

X30 

46 

38 

,2X0 

86 

6x 

130 

2X4 

167 

155 

*s 

?9 

xto 

23 

28/23/46 

23/20/46 

26/20/46 

X3/4/47 

22/7/47 

30/6/47 

14/1/47 

13/7/47 

33 / 7/47 

3/7/47 

1/3/47 

5/3/47 

2/8/48 

28/8/47 

24/5/48 

11/4/47 

29/3/47 

23/8/48 

30/22/47 

25/9/46 

30/22/46 

3/10/46 

26/4/47 

33/3/47 

24/9/48 

S/to/A 7 

18/3/47 

3/22/46 

26/20/46 

12/2/47 

33/22/47 

26/6/46 

11/6/46 

29/22/47 

ll/s/47 

1/2/47 

•9/4/47 

•2^4? 

*6/3/47 

•5/«/47 

Herds Othar than Ragiatarad Stud 
Harda. 

114 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Aboriginal Station, Brewarrina 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranboiig ... 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookheld Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N.L., and Sons, “Abington,” Armidale 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Goulbum District Hospital 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbum 

Grant, W. S., ** Monkittee,” Braidwood 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Warialda 

Road, Inverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mento] 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesvillc Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McGumcke, J. 0., “ Lovely Bank,’* Rob Roy, 

Inverell 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., “Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Murray, J. A., “The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
New England University CoUege, Armidale ... 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, InvereU 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

Reid, G. T., “ Narrengullen,” Yass 

Richardson, C. £. D., Kayuga Road, Mus- 

weUbrook 

Rolfe, V. J., ” Mount View,” Inverell 

St. Ignatius* College, Riverview 

St. John’s Collie, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boys’ Home, Westmead 

State Penitential, l.ong Bay 

Ste^b^on, W. J., ” HUl View,” Fig Tree ... 
The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School, Moss Vale ... 

Turnbull, J. M., ” Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

MosweUbrook 

W^dman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 
Mibswellbrook ... ... , 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, ^eyui^ Road, 
MuaweUbrook ... .... 

Wmdman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

j^uswellbrook 

Woliabi Thompson Misonlc School, Baulk- 
bamHUis. ... . 

vmtm, A. G., '* Blytheswood,** Exiter ... 
Wlltoxi, C., Bligh Street, Mudw^lbrook ... 
Yoiitb Welfare Association of Australia 4.. 

48 

14 

19 

too 

53 

197 

33 

32 

37 

39 

115 

25 

63 

25 

134 

5 

7 

23 

20 

53 

27 

3 

42 

43 

30 

79 

63 

57 

33 

24 

51 

■ 32 

19 

63 

125 

5^ 

267 

x8 

24 

XX 

9 

40 

20 

33 

*3 

53 

4« 

85 

68 

38 
* 37 

U 

4 

26/6/46. 

20/3/46- 

39/a/46- 

30/8/47 

18/7/47 

12/7/47 

30/3/47 

8/6/47 

36/3/47 

29/8/48 

29/1/47 

9/7/47 

24/5/48 

18/22/47 

2^8/47 

6/22/46 

27/6/47 

29/4/47 

1/2/47 

10/4/47 

26/3/47 

5/3/47 

36/6/47- 

4/4/47 

15/4/46 

8/3/47 

26/7/47 

30/10/46. 

25/6/47 

23/5/47 

25/8/47 

a/9/47 

14/7/46^ 

3/7/47 

9/2/47 

‘7/7/47 

20/3/47 

^ 0 / 11/47 

1/9/47 

28/13/47 

20/S/47 

3/9/46 

6/9/46 

3/21/46 

*0/6/47 

•3/4/47 

IJ/5/J6 

•6/4/47 


«14 
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SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE i 


FOLLOW THIS 
SIMPLE ROUTINE 

Btfor« mllkino taeh cow, starifizt 
tha taat eupt by immaraing in a 
solution of I.C.I. Sodium Hypo- 
chlorita — tha recognitad pravon- 
tativa traatmant for mastitis. 
I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorita is ona 
of tha most powerful sterilising 
agents known. A solution of 
S tablespoons par gallon of water ^ 
is 100% effective against the 
mastitis bacteria. 

Wash your hands thoroughly •>— 
clean udders with warm soapy 
water, wipe dry and dip teats in 
I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite solution 
— your bast protection against 
costly mastitis infection. 

Test regularly with the strip cup 
to detect early infection symptoms. 
Segregate infected cows and milk 
them separately. Keep your shed 
floor, yard and approaches well 
washed and drained. 

I.C.I. SODIUM 
HYPOCHLORITE * 

Economical to use. 

Does not taint utensils, 
^on^poisonous and 100% 
effective, 

ENQUIREATYOUR LOCAL BUTTER 
FACTORY OR USUAL SUPPLIER. 


X 


Intpmal 


X.X 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


MVtkSTONE MiAT 
CO. m. LTD. 
t O’CmmH Strwt 
Sydney 


W.ANGLISSSCO. 
IAUST4 PTY.XT0. 
I3.tf Groli Stieet 
Adelaide 


W.ANGLISSSCO. 
lAUST.) PTY. LTD. 
42 lourlie Street 
Mbourae 


REDBANK MEAT 
lWORKS Pn. LTD. 
Stanley Street 
South ‘Brtibene 


CENTRAL QUEENS. 
LAND MEAT EXPORT 
CO. 

LeMs Creek' 
Rockhampton 


W. ANGLISSSCa 
(AUST4 PTY. LTD. 
S4 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 
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Why I bank at the “Wales” 



Running a property is not easy. It is made worse by 
the uncertainties of the weather, pests and unstable 
prices. Some of these are lf>cal factors whidhi only 
local people fully understand. 

So one reason why I bank at the “Wales** is because 
there is a branch right here in the district. The 
Manager knows the district and understands my needs. 

Another reason is that 1 like the friendly atmosphere 
and speedy service of the ‘‘Wales**. It is a pleasure 
to do business with them. 

Take my advice: if you have any financial problems^ 
ttdk them over with the “Wales** Manager, l^s a 
free service and may save you much unnecessary 
worry. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST. BANK IN AUSTRALIA 

(n««.f#Sraterf In So«th W«l*t with MmMwd Mabillt* 

. 1 . , /, 1 .. 
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Tubercle-free continued. 


Tuberde-Aree Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjectkl to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Arei. Munici])ality of Queanbeyan. 

Braid wood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief Division of Animal Industry. 


Herd-Recording Movonent Makes Good Progress. 


The herd recording movement continues to gain 
favour, and many new members have been signed 
up for the new recording year which commenced 
in October. 

By continuously recording his herd, and using 
the information gained on milk and fat yields 
as a basis for individual or group feeding of 
his cows, a farmer is in a position to place his 
feeding programme on an economic level. This 


benefit of recording can be put into practice im- 
mediately the first records are available, and the 
records which are thus built up month by month 
provide the foundation for the breeding pro- 
gramme. 

Inquiries concerning herd recording should be 
addressed to the Division of Dairying, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Blending of Cream on the Farm. 


It is the practice with very many farmers to 
keep the cream obtained from each separation in 
different utensils, and only mix these together just 
prior to sending to the factory. In this way, the 
first separation, which has been kept by itself, 
often becomes stale and over-ripe, and each of 
the subsequent lots is similarly affected, though 
to different degrees, according to the length of 
time it is held after separating. When these 
lots, consisting sometimes of from four to six 
separations, as the case may be, are bulked 
together, some of the blend is almost sure to be 
of at least doubtful quality. 

The way to overcome this trouble is by blending 
the various separations immediately they have been 
cooled down sufficiently. An examination of 
cream on the grading floor of almost any factory 
will indicate that there is great need among far- 
mers for the use of more modern methods in the 
keeping of their cream, and the proper blending 
of the cream after separation is one of the most 
important operations. 

The process of cream souring, or in other words 
ripening, is vitally necessary in butter-making for 


the development of the delicate butter flavours. 
The farmer’s job is to dp all in his power to 
see that this ripening takes place in a normal 
manner. He cannot prevent the entry of the 
milk-souring bacteria responsible for the souring 
of the cream, but he can control their abnormal 
multiplication and thereby prevent faults known 
as staleness and over-ripeness, which in their turn 
lead to the development of the off-flavours, pos- 
sibly terminating in rancidity. 

There are a number of ways by which the far- 
mer may protect his cream from becoming over- 
ripe, or. as it is technically described, from having 
high acidity: — 

1. Keeping the cream as cool as possible. 

2. Thorough cleansing and final sterilising of 
utensils with boiling water. 

3. Separating at the correct fat percentage. 

4. Last, but by no means least, is the important 
item of correctly blending the various separations 
with each other while holding them at the farm 
and before despatch to the factory. 


Care of the Separators. 


The operation of the separator and the care de- 
bited to its cledhsing have a material effect on the 
quality of cream produced. On no accpqnt should 
the separator be left overnight without being dis- 
mantled, and all parts thoroughly cleansed and 
scalded. After se^ratin^, all utensils and sepa- 
rator parts with which nuik has come in contact, 
including the vats, buckets, and strainer, should 
be washed with slightly warmed water and then 


submerged in boiling water and placed on racks 
to drain. The practice of wiping over the utensils 
with a cloth^after scalding only serves to undo the 
work of sterilisation and to re-inf cct tvith bacteria) 
organisms. 

Milk should not be left lying about on the 
floor or under the separator block, and the sur- 
roundings should be kept sweet and clean, and the 
drains free to carry away the floor washings. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 

mmammmmmmmmmmmmmrnmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Tub lollowing is a list of the names and addresses of owtiers of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the BruceUosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campai^ agamst this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitatioxis of sta£i it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of register stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made«' 
for t^ Work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained a,t 
each test.* So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


RegiitorMi Sta4 Herds. 


Bathurst Experiment Earm, Bathurst. 

BoardmautC. M., “ Falrview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., mlangtove," Wambetal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., ** Condalarra Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lufwardlne, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,’* Capmee. 

Folev, J. B., Gunduiimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore 
Ganison Battalion (and). Manly. 

GladesvUle Mental Hospital. 

Government Agricultural Training Farm, ScheyviUe. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbuty Agricultural College, Richmond. 

IfoUand, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Maybin, N. C., Towac, Orange. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
RicketU, C. C., Mangus,'* Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,'* Penrith. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Waterfall sanatorium, Waterfall. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

WilUams, G. R. B., " Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


%rdf OAer dun Regutend StwIJieid*. 


ri4 A.G.H., Kenmore. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, C^an Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp. Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulburo Reformatory, Gotubum. 


Higgins, J. P., " Koranga,'* Camden. 

Lidcombe State Hospitm. 

Morlsset Mental Hospital, Morlsset. 

Orange Mental HospltaL 
Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milton Islands Mental Hospital, Hawketbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free • — 


Owner and Address. 


Reglttared Stud Hurda. 

Annstrong, K. A., ** Heathfield,'* Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshltes) 

Omartment of Education— -Farm Home for Boys, 

Mlttagoiig(A.I.S.) 

Olxsan, R. Cm ** Elwatan,*' Castle Hill (Jers^) 
Pairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Paimr Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S,) r., .. ... . 

Pociter, N. L., Ablngton, Annidale (Aberdeen- Angus). 
Hann, O., ** Bomerab,** Barrington (Jerseys) ... 

— . . . .. . hmond (Jeneys)... 

Hurlstone Agricultural Hl^ School, G^imfiel J(kynlhlres)| 

n, E. L., Pine Park, Mumbil 

" m, H.. Tarcutta (Red Poll) ... ... , 

ey, W. J., **The Rivers,** Canowlndra (Beef 

««^.,^ms) 

Iffartfai Bros., ** Naiooma,** Urana-road, Wagga (Jeneys 
HavttaBtud Farm, Grose Wold, via Rlehmoad (leiievsj 
Nddr Ettgiaiid Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jetfeys)... 
Pfel lUvtr Ltnd & Mineral Co., Tamworth (B^f Short’ 


tuuDer. lE. Su Calool. Cnlcaim ... ... ... ... 

5%,^ * Tass (Aberdfea-Angiis) ... 



Sootf* A. ^HOong,** Young (Abtrdeen-Angus) . . . 


Number 
m he/d. 


55 

5* 

22 

173 

li 

53 

xll 

xoi 

4<J 

xoo 

52 

276 

135 

474' 


Owner and Address 


Sim^s^ F. S., ** Gunnawarra,** Gulaxgambone (Beef| 

Tinning Farm, Berry ... ... 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangle (Abt^een-Angus)... 

Wagga Experiment Faim, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Wg^, Jas. R., **StrathdoQn,*’ Wolseley Park (Red 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blidr, Guyira (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., *' WendoUree,*' Merriwa (Beef Short- 
horns) 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Young, A., ** Rocklynne/* Cndal (Polled Beef Short 
horns) ... 

Hurds Othur than Baglttarad ttud Hurds. 

XX4 A.G.H., Kenmore 

CaUun Park Mental Hospital 

D^lg^t Of Bduoaboa-Faii^ lor Bo^| 

Faintodge Farm School. *'* 

L., and Sons, ** AhS!U«»'^ Ann!<f tie 
noiiidet Mental Hospital ... ... ... ... 

New England Univmty College, Armidak 

RojgPxixiM Alfx^ Hoeplltlr Oumperdcnm^ ** Yarallt **| 

RjSEmre Mwtal BiHpital,* i!' 

Salway, A. B., Cobalgo ... 


Number 
in herd. 


X50 

X18 

155 

47 

37 

*5* 

99 

XXO 

29 


66 

45 

34 

U 

66 

so 

6x 

34 


T 


IdAlc Henry* Cht#f of Division of AniittAI Xiidtistry. 
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Editorial — 

Water. 

Production's Limiting Factor. 

WATER if the limitiiig factor in prodaction. 
Recnniiig cahunhoiis droughts have not 
succeeded^ so it would seem, iu impressing upon 
all, except for Aft time being, the leaBj vitai 
necessity of an assured water supply on every 
farm — ^water for stock, crops, pashires and the 
household. 

Of the total rain which falls on a farm it 
would be interesting (perhaps astonishing) 
to know what proportion is allowed to run 
to waste in creeks and rivers. Even w'hen 
drought has reduced pasture land to dusty, 
feed-bare paddocks, creeks and rivers can 
still be found running precious water past, 
often through, parched areas. 

Particularly is this true of our coastal 
areas. In many respects the notion that our 
coastal belt is richly fertile and well 
watered is a delusion. Mostly the soil is 
very fertile — equal to the best in the world 
— ^but fertility means nought in the absence 
of water. There often is a scarcity of water 
(rain) on the coast. 

The number of farmers who have 
attempted to conserve water or to make use 
of available water is unbelievably small. So 


small that an irrigated fann in any district 
is still an object of unusual interest. 

Last month a field day organised by the 
Agricultural Bureau and co-operating 
organisations, held on Mr. Mark Goldstein's 
irrigated dairy farm at Gleniffer (in the 
Bellinger Valley), drew a gathering of 
about 600 people. 

Those farmers and their families came 
from nearby centres. They came to assess, 
it is suggested, the relative merits of depend- 
ing on nature to supply water and of pump- 
ing it from a stream on the property (as 
Mr. Goldstein is doing) and applying it to 
pastures and crops— when intelligent 
decision decides that pastures and crops 
require it. 

The merits of ‘‘man-controlled rainfall” 
(irrigation) were patent to all and substan- 
tially backed by the owner's production 
returns. 

On this 280-acre dairy farm there are 200 
acres of hilly country and 80 acres of flat- 
land pastures spray-irrigated from a small 
stream. Crops of maize and lucerne are 
grown on second-class hilly land and better- 
class so*! on the flats given over to improved 
irrigated pastures. Other factors contributing 
to Mr. Goldstein's success include sub- 
division into small paddocks (about six acres 
each) for rotational grazing, renovation and 
sowing of pastures (red and white clovers, 
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Italian and perennial rye and Phalaris), 
. liberal applications of superphosphate and 
lime — but above all water. 

This farm carries about 140 head of 
cattle (mostly pure-bred Jerseys) and over 
Production last year was over 
19,000 lb. commercial butter, in addition to 
between £400 and £500 from pigs. 


(the big cause of drudgery) is removed 
from farming — by water conservation and 
irrigation. 

It would almost seem that the farmer who 
aims to be progressive — ^the adopter of im- 
proved pastures, improved herds and the 
like — is adding still further to the gamble 
unless he conserves and uses water in con- 


with Tetnpertture 
over 100“. 

Movable spray irrigation line on 
pastures on Mr. Goldstein's 
dairy farm, Goldbrae, ** 
Gleniffer. 

A hot, dusty, westerly gale was 
blowing this day. Temperature 
was well over loo®, but so far 
as these pastures were concerned 
it was raining." 



They are the direct returns. Add indirect, 
yet very real, returns by way of improved 
soil fertility and consequent enhaheed as%t 
yiailiK' of the farm, insurance against s^odc 
losMS Md. slowed.-up breeding, increased 
reasttUiC^ to disease, surety of a stabilised 
iUcot^ ^ essential to future planning of 
farhii ope^ions, and pructirally all chance 

Pmg€At$"'r 


junction with his other advanced methods, 
for experience surely has taught us that the 
adverse effects of droughty conditions are 
most marked On improved futures and high 
producing animals! That same experience 
has also taught us that there is no Such 
tWng (except perhaps in a land salesman's 
advertisement) as an assured rainfall. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU FIELD DAY AT GLENIFFER, NEAR BELLINGEN. 



A Talk in the Cowyard. 


Mr. George McGillivray, Chief of the Department of Agriculture’s Division of Dairying, discusses points of a dairy cow 
with dairy farmers. Picture shows some of the 600 who attended a field day he.'d on Mr. Mark Goldstein’s farm, 

" Goldbrae/* Glenifier, last month. 




Junior Farmara Run Critical Eyes and Hands Over Jerseys. 

Local Juolot Farmer Clubs co*operated to make the field day a success. They compet^ in pig wd dairy cattle 


judging competmons. Experts from the Department of Agriculture adjudicated. 
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BRACKEN FERN POISONING IN CATTLL 


J. T. Hayston, B.V.Sc., Pastures Protection Beards’ Veterinary Research Officer. 

BRACKEN fern plant (Pteridium aquilinum) w toxic for cattle, probably tbrongbont 
tbo iHwle atago ita growth. The toxic principle haa never been iaobted, but ita ineeta 
are nnfortnaateljr weQ4[nown on many eoaatal pn^iertiea ndiere bracken fern haa grown 
anchocked daring the war and haa been allowed to invade peatnre land. 

On many propertiea, particnlarly on. the alopea of hilla or on the banka of creeka 
where cnltivation is diffienh, bracken fern will be found growing in profasion. Wherever 
cattle have access to the fern ttere exists the tihreat of deaffia from bracken poisoning, 
partknlaily when die pastnre is very abort a^ feed sappliea are scanty. 


Symptoms. 

A very important feature of bracken fern 
poisoning is the suddenness with which 
animals become sick. Although they may 
have been grazing on a bracken-infested 
pasture for some weeks and not shown «y 
ill-health, without any previous v^aming 
one or more of the cattle may be found ill, 
showing symptoms which may lead owners 
to suspect that the animals are suffering 
from an infectious disease. Cattle may be 
in good condition but when they become 
sick they rapidly lose condition, lose their 
appetite and show general debility. They 
become “dopey,” show a staggering gait 
when forced to move. 

Affected animals show a high tempera- 
ture (104 to 107 deg. Fah.). Certain cattle 
may pass clots of blood in their excreta, 
and their hocks and tails may be stained 
with blood. Some cattle bleed from the nos- 
trils, some show excessive salivation and 
others show a shortness of breath resem- 


bling that of animals suffering from 
pneumonia. Affected cattle linger for several 
days and then die. 

Post Mortem Findhigs. 

The characteristic finding on post mor- 
tem examination of bracken poisoned ani- 
mals is numerous haemorrhages throughout 
the body. These haemorrhages, varying 
from pin-head size to 3-inch squares, may 
occur beneath the skin, in the muscles, in 
the mucous surfaces or beneath the linings 
of the thorax or abdomen. 

Within the chest cavity the changes in 
the lung may vary from an intense conges- 
tion to extensive pleuro-pneumonia leading 
to adhesions between the lung and the chest 
wall or the diaphragm. Haemorrhages are 
usually present on the heart. 

Haemorrhages are present throughout 
the intestinal tract, and in places these 
haemorrhages have broken through the 
mucous membranes to form bleeding ulcers ; 
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from these ulcers blood escapes to appear 
as clots in the faeces. Ulcers will also be 
seen in the rumen and abomasum, and in 
some places these ulcers, with their sharply 
demarcated edges, are so deep as to be 
almost perforations of the gastro-intestinal 
tract. 

Experimeiital Work. 

Poisoning can be produced experiment- 
ally by prolonged feeding of cattle with 
bracken fern. In experiments carried out 
at Glenfield Veterinary Research Station, 
calves died in five weeks when they were 
fed daily about 4 lb. of fern fronds mixed 
with other food. During the first four weeks 
the calves showed no ill-effects, and then 
suddenly they showed s)rmptoms of severe 
illness which rapidly advanced to a fatal 
termination. These feeding experiments 
show that the poisonous principle is prob- 
ably present in the fern in only very small 
quantities, and that the poison is cumulative. 
The suddenness with which symptoms are 
shown is most surprising and is a charac- 
teristic feature of the disease. 


Treatmtnt and ConiroL 

Once an animal has exhibited symptoms 
of bracken poisoning, little can be done to 
treat that beast successfully; the toxin has 
already produced its effects on the body. 
Although a number of therapeutic agents 
have been tried in the field, none of them 
has had any control over the course of the 
disease. If moved from access to the bracken 
as soon as symptoms are observed it is 
possible that a few affected animals may 
recover. 

Observations in areas where bracken fern 
is common show that individual cattle vary 
in susceptibility. Some cattle appear to be 
highly resistant and show no signs of ill- 
health although other animals kept in the 
same paddocks die of the disease. 

Where animals have had the opportunity 
of grazing on bracken-infested areas, the 
possibility of the occurrence of bracken fern 
poisoning must be borne in mind, and 
should a death occur from this cause, the 
animals grazing on the bracken should be 
immediately moved to a fern-free pasture. 


Treatment of “Pink-Eye’’ in Sheep, 


With the advent of warm weather, and increased 
trouble from flies and grass seed, “pink-eye” 
(contagious ophthalmia) in sheep tends to be- 
come a problem. 

The majority of sheep readily recover without 
treatment, and as treatment of unaffected sheep 
during an outbreak does not protect them from 
infection, only those sheep which show advanced 
eye changes should be treated. 

These may be drafted off from the flock, or 
collected as they separate themselves from the 
other animals, and placed in a “hospital” paddock, 
which should be conveniently situated so that 
freauent treatments may be made. If not separ- 
ated from the flock in this way, some may be 
lost following attacks by crows. Ready access 
to the shearing shed is an advantage, in that it 
gives access to hdfeivy shade, where adequate water 
can be supplied and hand-feeding can be resorted 
to quite readily. 

All that is necessary in the way of equipment 
for carrying out treatment are an eye dropper, or 
as a substitute, an oil can fitted with valve rubber 
over the simut to invent injury to the eye, and 
a pair of blunt forceps for removing grass-seeds 


and other foreign bodies from the eyes before 
treatment. Particular care should be taken to 
sterilise these instruments before use, and to use 
solutions prepared from boiled water, so that no 
infection will be introduced during treatment. 
Before carrying out the actual treatment, the wool 
should, if necessary, be removed from around the 
eyes, and grass-seeds and other foreign matter 
should be removed. 

In applying treatment, the eyelids should be 
forced apart, using thumb and index finger, while 
several drops of the liquid are instilled beneath 
the lids. Irrespective of the drug used, treatment 
should, if possible, be made daily. 

Probably the most suitable drug is a five per 
cent, solution of zinc sulphate ( i 02. zinc sulphate 
in I pint of water). 

For fuller information on this disease, includ- 
ing alternative treatments, sheepowners are re- 
ferred to the pamphlet (“Contagious Ophthalmia 
of Sheep”) from which the foregoing paragraphs 
are taken. It is obtainable free on application 
to the Division of Information and Extension 
Services, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 
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The Value of . ; . . 

GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENT FARMS 

TO THE FARMER. 

# 

Achievements in Bettq* Crops, Stock and Practices. 


A. W. S. Moodie, H.D.A., Chief, Division of Plant Industry. 


MANY farmers are but dimly aware of tbe eiist- 
ence of the Experiment Farms maintained for 
their benefit by fbe Department of Agricnltiire. 
Few, probably, folly appreciate the degree in 
which they were indebted to the various activi- 
ties carried oot on the Experiment Farms, and 
there are still those who are critical on 
the groond that the Farms do not ^pay’* — a 
criticism valid only in the narrowest meaning of 
the word* 

Their function is not to make an annual 
profit for the Department, but to explore 
the manifold problems of the farmer, and, 
by experiment and research, make avail- 
able to him ways and means of carrying on 
his calling to maximum advantage. 

Wheat and Oat Improvement Work. 

Some of these Farms have been respon- 
sible for the breeding of outstanding varie- 
ties of wheat (such as Waratah, Koala and 
Yalta) and oats (such as Belar and Fulg- 
hum) — a fact often overlooked by growers 
dependent for their livelihood on the disease 


resistance and productivity of these im- 
proved varieties. Indeed, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that without the cereal improve- 
ment work of these Farms it is doubtful 
if wheatgrowing could be continued in some 
areas because of the liability to disease of 
the older varieties. 

The last twenty years has witnessed a 
great expansion in tbe area sown to oats 
in the drier districts of New South Wales. 
This was made possible through the work 
of Pridham in breeding dry weather resist- 
ing varieties (such as Mulga and Gidgee) 
on various Experiment Farms. When one 
considers the many uses of oats on the 
farm, it is impossible to assess the value 
of this work in pounds, shillings and pence. 

Lacenie Growing in Wbeat Areas. 

Another valuable achievement in the crop 
production field was the evolution of a tech- 
nique for growing grazing lucerne under dry 
conditions. Many efforts to use lucerne in 
dry districts had been made, with but few 
successes. On Experiment Farms it was 
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found that the vigorous plants following ex- 
ceptionally light seedin^s were not only re- 
sistant to drought conditions, but they with- 
stood heavy grazing. The result of this 
discovery was a boom in lucerne growing 
in the wheat districts, and a valuable addi- 
tion to the few crops available to grow in 
rotation with wheat. 

Pasture Improvement Practices. 

Pasture improvement has made giant 
strides of recent years. How did we build 
up the fund of information so necessary to 
advise farmers about the correct grasses 
and clovers to sow, the best strains to use, 


Valuable Sources of Stud Stock. 

Stockraisers find Experiment Farms a 
valuable source of stud animals at reason- 
able prices. The high production of many 
a dairy herd may be traced to a good bull 
secured in this way, and the influence of 
Experiment Farm sheep, pigs and poultry 
can be seen in every district. 

Research work on the health and feed- 
ing of livestock is a prominent feature of 
I''xperinient Farm work which has far- 
reaching results, the importance of which 
is sometimes overlooked. 



Pltnt Breeder’s 0«t Plots at Cowra Experiment Farm. 


and the correct fertiliser practices? Largely 
by investigational work on Experiment 
Farms. Australian conditions of soil and 
climate are so different to those overseas 
that our knowledge had to be built up gradu- 
ally by experiments, and by trial and error. 
The values of strains of pasture plants now 
popular with graziers, such as Akaroa cocks- 
foot and certified perennial rye grass, were 
only assessed after testing thousands of 
different straii^s. Such work can only be 
carried out on Experiment Farms by 
trained workers. 

Other ittiportant work includes soil fer- 
tility studies, diversified farming methods, 
the production of pedigree seed, and farm 
management methods. 


Educational Activities. 

In the sphere of agricultural education, 
the Experiment Farm has always been 
prominent. Ex-students of Farms such as 
Wagga are to be found farming success- 
fully in all parts of the State. The influence 
of these men on the methods adopted in 
the surrounding area is often very great. 

In addition to their function as research 
centres, it is now planned to make our 
Experiment^Farms the extension centres in 
the districts in which they are located. In 
other words, the link between the Experi- 
ment Farm and the farmer will be tightened 
by the Agricultural Instructor, who will 
maintain much closer touch with the research 
work than in the past. Advisory Committees 

(rp Ji tu(d on p ge 635.) 
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SEED OATS FOR 1947 PLANTING. 


Emergency Plan Announced by Premier. 

OWING to extreme shortage of oat ffrain and in order to preierve varieties smd strains 
best suited to New South Wales conditions, an emergency plan to purchase and distribute 
seed oats for 1947 planting has been formulated. Maximum price to grower has been 
fixed, and the Prices Commissioner will take special action to ensure that these regulations 
are complied with. 


Announcing that details of this plan would be 
released by the Department of Agriculture, the 
Premier (Mr. McKell) said that it would provide 
for the purchase of recommended varieties of 
seed oats from growers, storage of those 
varieties separately at depots located within the 
producing districts, and trucking out from depots 
in accordance with applicants' orders. 

His (jk)vernment, said Mr. McKell, had decided 
to take this urgent action to secure seed oats for 
next year’s planting mainly because of failure, due 
to drought conditions, of oat crops in northern, 
western and portions of the south-western dis- 
tricts. The Premier appealed to all interested 
parties to fall in behind the plan. Farmers were 
asked to make available for seed, all suitable oat 
crops. Members of the oat grain trade had 
already promised full support for the scheme. 

Maximum prices within New South Wales for 
the 1946-1947 season were: Seed oats, 4s. 6d. net 
per bushel to grower; milling oats, 3s. lod. to 
grower ; feed oats, 3s. 6d. to grower. Price 
delivered to purchaser on trucks at purchaser’s rail 
station has t^en fixed at i6s. 6d. per bag for seed 
oats. The Barley Board pays all charges includ- 
ing rail freight into depots and from depots to 
purchaser’s siding. 

The plan would be implemented by the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the Commonwealth Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture, working through the 
Australian Barley Board with Messrs. Dalgety 
and Co. Ltd. as Managing Agent. 

Purcbasiiif DeCaiU. 

Essential details of the plan, as announced by 
the Department of Agriculture, are as follows: — 

Seed oats will be purchased by authorised pur- 
chasers appointed by the Australian Barley Board. 

The Australian Barley Board will appoint depot 
keepers -(vithin oat producing centres, who will 
r^civc oats of seed standard, store, and later dis- 
tribute in accordance with a^licants’ orders. 
Counitry agents will be pmnilted to act" on 
behalf Of clients, and to have seed oats cari^ or 
railed to d^ts, for which they will receive agent’s 

Depot keclP^rs will be^ responsible for quUllty 
and qtmndty^ and when , necessary will receive 
assistance frc^ district Agricultural Instructors. 
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Payment to the growers will be made by the 
Australian Barley Board through authorised 
purchasers. 

The only varieties accepted will be Algerian, 
branded (A), Belar (B), Fulghum (F), Mulga 
(M). The appropriate letter to mark the variety 
should be stencilled on every bag by the grower. 
Depot keepers are responsible to -see that this is 
done. 


Seed oats will not be accepted in any other than 
good sound standard cornsacks fit for transport. 
Fertiliser sacks will definitely not be accepted. 

Depots will be established ready to receive seed 
oats at an earlv date and most likely th^ will 
be located at Albury, Holbrook, Culcaim, Brock- 
lesby, Henty, Balldale, Ycrong Creek, Uranquinty, 
The Rock, Boree Creek, Illabo, Lockhart, Burrum- 
buttock, CJaklands, Berrigan, Finley, Tootool, Mil- 
thorpe. Additional depots, if deemed advisable, 
may be established. 


Distribatmg Details. 

The Australian Barley Board will appoint a 
country distributing agent within each town to 
which seed oats is to he railed. 

Application forms to purchase seed oats will 
be available from country distributing agents, or 
from Messrs. Dalgety & Co. Ltd., 15 Bent-street, 
Sydney. 

Purchasers of seed oats will contact country 
distributing agents, complete form of application, 
and attach cheque in favour of the Australian 
Barley Board. Distributing agents will remit 
application forms and cheques to Messrs. Dalgety 
& Co. Ltd. The Barley Boafd will ^ responsible 
for delivery to purchasers. 

The Barley Board will take every precaution 
to deliver varieties true to type and of seed stan- 
dard, but does not guarantee to do so. 

Closing date for receipt of applications to pur- 
chase is Monday, aoth January, 1947^ and all 
^plications must be submitted to The Australian 
Barley Board, c.o. Messrs. Dalgefy ft Co. Ltd., *5 
Bent-street, Sydney, by that date. 
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It’s FREE! It’s a MUST for every 
thinking Anstrolinn Former! 


Every farmer should have a copy of this 
extremely interesting l4-pa9e booklet on 
productive conservation farming. Brimful 
of diagrams, photographs and facts, this 
booklet was prepared by staff experts of 
the Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division. 


Contents include:—* 

^ Marking Contour Lines. 

* Establishing Grassed Waterways. 

* Building Terraces with a Plough. 

^ Strip-Cropping and Soil Management. 

Copies are limited — so write to your Allis- 
Chalmers distributors now — no obligation. 




* DISTRIBUTORS FOR NEW SOUTH WALES: 

IIITaSU4aiEJIIEB FAW MAdUNERY PH. LTD. 

Q«oni. SIMM. Coaeetd Wwl. Sydney. IJF23S0 


11/741 
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Agricultural 


High Schools 


The DepArtment of Educatioit wishes to call 
attention to the facilities provided by the 
Hurlstone, Farrer Memorial and Yanco Agricul- 
tural High Schools. 

A five-year course, leading to the Leaving 
Certificate Examination, is provided. 

Provision is made for pupils who wish to enter 
the Teachers'* Colleges for training as teachers 
of agricultural subjects or to enter the University. 

In addition to a training in the agricultural 
sciences, the pupils receive a sound general edu- 
cation, and special attention is paid to practical 
training in the field and on the farm. Wool- 
classing is also taught. 

Application for admission to these schools 
should be lodged immediately. 

#The boarders pay £14 per term for board, 
lodging and laundry (three terms a year). If 
in attendance the whole three terms (he total 
charge for board will be £42. For two or more 
boys of one family attending one of these schools, 
the fees per pupil are £33 128. Od. per annum. 
In allotting places for boarders, preference is 
given to eligible applicants from country districts. 

The equipment generally is up-to-date, and is 
designed to show (he latest developments in 
labour-saving devices. 

A limited number of free scholarships is 
available annually at each school. Particulars 
will be made available on application. 

HURLSTONE. 

The Hurlstone Agricultural High School is 
situated at Glenfieid. 24 miles from Sydney, in 
modern buildings amidst spacious fields and 
playing areas. 

The School accommodates 215 boarders and 
about 223 day boys. Day boys may obtain 
free train passes to and from their homes. 

YANCO. 

The grounds of the Yanco Agricultural High 
School, Yanco, comprise an area of approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres, and the buildings are sur- 
rounded by capacious lawns and gardens. The 
school accommodates 200 boarders. 

FARRER MEMORIAL. 

At the Farrer Memorial Agricultural High 
3chQol at Calala, 7i miles from Tamworth, there 
it accommodation for boarders. 

, The site consisting of 252 acre# occupies a 
nhamficent position in the beautiful Peel River 
Valley, and is laid out on the principle of g 
homestead and mixed farm. 


j. c. McKenzie^ 

Directer-General of Education.; 



One Tear’s Work 


The Commissioner for Railways, Mr. T. 
J. Hartigan, has completed his report on 
the operations of the New South Wales 
Government Railways for the year ended 
30th June, 1946. Interesting fads 
disclosed include the following: — 

The revenue amounted to £32,000,000. 

A surplus of £150,000 remained after 
payment of working expenses and capital 
charges. 

Gross ton mileage (total tonnage moved 
one mile) was 12,452,000,000. 

Trains ran 43,000,00.0 miles. 

Passenger journeys totalled 
267.000,000. 

Goods tonnage was 16,000,000. 

New rolling stock placed in service in- 
cluded five express locomotives built in the 
railway workshops. 

The railway bridge over the Hawkes- 
bury River, started in 1939, was 
completed. 

Progress was made on the duplication 
of the line between Cootamundra, and 
Junee, the quadruplication of the line 
between Lidcombe and Penrith, the Circu- 
lar Quay Section of the City Railway, and 
the cross-country line ^weeii Sandy 
Hollow and Maryvale. ^ 

Preliminary sun^ were carried out 
on sections of the proposed Eastern 
Suburbs Railway. 

S. R. Nicholas. 

Secretary for Railways. 
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VARIETIES OF WHEAT RECOMMENDED 
For 1947 Sowing. 

IN recommending varieties for sowing in 1947, the Department again directs attention 
to the four comparatively new varietiee— 4jaho, Kendee, Yalta and Celebratioir— which 
possess stem rust resistance, moderate to high flour quidity and high yielding capacity. 
These varieties were developed by the University of Sydney and the Department of Agri* 
culture. They ate recommended for commercial growing within North-western districts, 
and for trials on small areas in Central and Southern districts. 


Wheat varieties which are classified as stem rust 
resistant have proved to be resistant under field 
conditions to the races of stem rusts which are 
known to be present in New South Wales.^ It 
should be understood that no authority is in a 
position to guarantee that varieties will maintain 
the character of stem rust resistance should new 
races of stem rust occur. 

Unless otherwise mentioned the varieties of 
wheat recommended are suitable for both grain 
and hay. The accompanying map shows the wheat 
zones. 

Varieties are classed as suitable for ‘^Early 
Sowing”, ”Mid-season Sowing” and “Late Sow- 
ing” in relation to the normal range of sowing 
dates for the district. Wheats suitable for early 
sowing arc usually late maturing, and if aiDwn 
late they may be prematurely hayed off by ex- 
cessive heat and may also be more liable to 
destruction by rust On the other hand, <»rly 
maturing varieties suitable for “Late Sowing 
may, if sown early, come into head prcma^rely 
and be destroyed by frost or cold damage. Early 
maturing varieties should, therefore, not be sown 
early, nor should late maturing varieties be sown 
late. Within reasonable limits early sowings 
are likely to be more satisfactory in most districts 
than late plantings. 

NORTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 1: Nprthern Tablelands 

(Armidale, Glen Innes.) 

Mid-season Sowmg—'Ford, Celebration. 

Late Sowing — Yalta. 

Zone 2: North-wettera Slopes — ^Eastern 
Portion. 

(Warialda, Delungra, Inverell, Bingara, Barraba, 

Attunga, Tamworth, Quirindi and Upper 

Hunter Districts.) 

Early Sowing — Fedweb i. Ford, Celebration, 
Bordan (for Upper Hunter). 

Mid-season Sowing — ^Ford, Yalta, Kendee. 

Late Sowing--ChATter, Gular, Pusa 4, Pusa iii. 

Gate. * 

Zone 3i North-wesleni Sio pei” W estern 
Fortinii. 

tManiSb^’ Somerton, Curlewis, Gunnedah, Bog** 
Mullaley, Tambir Springs.) 

Em Celebration. 
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Mid-season Sowing — Yalta, Kendee. 

Late Sowing— ‘Chzrttr, Gular, Pusa 4, Pusa in. 
Gabo. 

Zone 4: North-western Plains. 

(Boggabilla, Garah, Gravesend, Pallamallawa, 
Bellata, Narrabri, Baan Baa. Wee Waa, 
Pilliga, Baradine, Coonamble.) 

Early Sowing — Ford, Fedweb i (in limited 
areas). Celebration. 

Mid-season Sowing — Yalta, Kendee, Charter. 

Late S'otwXo— Charter, Gular, Pusa 4, Pusa ni,. 
Gabo, Bungulla (Baradine District). 

CENTRAL WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 5: Central Tableland. 

(Bathurst to Orange Districts.) 

Mid-season Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Waratah. 
Late Sowing — ^Waratah. 

Zone 6: Central-western Slopes— North-eastern 
Portion. 

(Coonabarabran, Binnaway. Mendooran. Lead- 
ville, Coolah. Dunedoo,. Gulgong, Mudgee, 
Wellington, Geurie.) 

Early Sowing — Ford, Bordan. 

Mid-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Baroota Won- 
der (for hay only). Eureka 2. 

Late Sowing — Gular, Eureka, Bungulla. 

Zone 7: Central-western Slopes — ^Central- 
eastern Portion. 

(Molong, Manildra, Cumnock, Cudal, Cargo.) 
Early Sowing — Bordan. Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Waratah, Bencubbin. 

Zone St Central-western Slopes— -South- 
eastern Portion. 

(Cowra, Canowindra, Eugowra, Goolagong, 
Koorawatha, Greenethdrpe, Grenfell.) 

Early Solving — Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing— Enrdkz (for grain only), 
Waratah, Bencubbin, Koala. 

Zone 9t Centeal-wtstem Slopes — Norlh- 
westem Portion. 

(Tooraweenah, Gulargambone, GUgandra, 
Eumungcrie, Dubbo, Woagarbon, l^ng- 
ley.) 

Early Sowing— Ford* 
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Mid-season Sowing — ^Eureka (for grain only), 
Benctibbin. 

Late Gular. 

Zone 10: Central- western Slopes — 
South-western Portion. 

(Parkes, Forbes, Bogan Gate, Peak Hill, 
Trundle.) 

Early Sowing — Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Eureka (for grain only), 
Bencubbin, Baroota Wonder (for hay only). 

Late Sowing — Gular, Koala, Baroota Wonder 
(hay only). 

Zone 11: Central-western Plains — 
Northern Portion. 

(Albert, Tottenham, Trangie, Narromine, 
Condobolin, Euabalong.) 

Early Sowing — Bencubbin, Baroota Wonder 
(for hay only). 

Mid-season Sowing — Gular, Koala. 

Zone 12: Central-western Plains — 
Southern Portion. 

(Cargelligo, Tullibigeal, Hillston, Merriwagga, 
Weethalle, Rankin’s Springs, Yenda, Griffith.) 

Early Sowing — Bencubbin. 

Mid-season Sowing — Gular, Bungulla. 


SOUTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 13: Southern Tableland. 

(Goulburn, Yass, Federal Territory.) 
Mid-season Sowing — Ford, Waratah, 

Zone 14: South-western Slopes — ^Eastern 
Portion. 

(Young, Boorowa, Bendick Murrel, Murrum- 
burrah, Wallendbeen, Cootamundra, Stockin- 
bingal.) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Solving — Waratah, Bencubbin. 

Zone 15: South-western Slopes — Central 
Portion. 

(Bribbaree, Quandialla, Caragabal, Temora, 
Ariah Park, Barmedman.) 

Early Sowing— ‘Bordzn, Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Dundee (for grain only), 
Bencubbin. 

Zone 16# South-western Slopes— Western 
Portion. 

(Wyalong, Ungarie, Barellan, Ardlethan, 
Tallimba.) 

Early Sowing— Fot± 

Uid-season Sowing— Dnndtt (for grain only), 
Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing — Gular. 


Zone 17: North-eastern Riverine. 

(Junee, Marrar, Coolamon, Wagga, Uranquinty, 
The Rock, Milbrulong, Lockhart.) 

Early Sowing — Zealand (for hay only), Bor- 
dan. Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing— Dundtt (for grain only), 
Baroota Wonder (for hay only), Bencubbin. 

Zone 18: South-eastern Riuerina. 

(Yerong Creek, Henty, Pleasant Hills, Culcairn, 
Holbrook, Walbundry, Walla Walla, Gerog- 
ery, Jindera, Albury, Tumbarumba, Brock- 
lesby, Balldale, Corowa.) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Solving— Dnndet (for grain only), 
Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing — Gular. 

Zone 19: North-central Riverine. 

(Ganmain, Grong Grong, Narrandera, Darlington 
Point, Boree Creek, Urana.) 

Early Sowing — Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Dundee (for grain only), 
Bencubbin. 

Late Solving — Gular. 

Zone 20: South-central Riverine. 

(Rand, Daysdale, Oaklands, Jerilderie, Berrigan, 
Finley, Tocumwal, Mulwala.) 

Early Sowing — Ghurka (for grain only), Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Ranee and Dundee (for 
grain only), Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing — Gular. 

Zone 21: Western Riverine. 

(Deniliquin, Mathoura, Moama.) 

Early Sowing — Ghurka (for grain only). 

Mid-season Sowing — Ranee and Dundee (for 
grain only), Bencubbin. 

Zone 22: Far Western Riverine. 

(Moulamein, Balranald, Euston.) 

Early Sowing — Ranee (for grain only), Ben- 
cubbin. 

Zone 23: Murrumbidgc^e Irrigation Area 
(on irrigate areas). 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — ^Waratah, Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing— 'W2iTzt3h, 

• 

COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Early maturing varieties for hay or green fod^ 
drr— Waratah, Florence. 

Early Sowing only — Ford. 
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• TulSnii^^lSSS^*" MAR.WHBBL 
TTOWNG brakes— ia «Miii«i lo lumf 




*I2\K!E'“iir^i7 duty ENGINE— D«.|,pi^ 

THE NEW FORDSON "MAJOR’* 

5ol« N.5.W. Diatributorf:— 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

369-38S Wattle St, Ubiaio, SYDNEY 
TdvhM., MAM7J. Tahanaa,, •Srila^,*,.. Sr^a.^. 



Agricultural machinery lasts longer and performs better when lubricated with 
Golden Fleece Agricultural Oils and Greases. They’re specially prepared 
for Australian farming conditions from the world’s finest crudes. 

For your car, truck or tractor too, always use Golden Fleece Motor Oils. 
There are no finer oils available. 

Always insist on Golden Fleece for safer ^ scientific lubrication. 
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Ifotes OD Recommended Wheat Varieties. 


The following descriptions of recommended 
varieties are given as a guide to farmers in the 
choice of the best varieties of wheat for their 
conditions. Descriptions and illustrations of 
Gabo, Kendee, Yalta and Celebration were given 
in the January, 1946, issue of this journal. 

Order of Sowing, 

Early sowing — Ford type of wheat. 

Mid-season sowing — Bencubbin type of wheat. 

Later sowing — Gular type of wheat. 

Baroota Wonder . — Essentially a hay wheat of 
excellent quality and acre yield for mid-season 
and later sowings. Farmers are strongly urged 
to sow the headlands of paddocks (which are 
usually cut for hay) with this variety. The 
growth is moderately tall, with slender, heavy 
weighing stems which cure to a desirable green 
colour. The leaves are moderately sparse, and 
generally free of disease troubles. The variety 
is slightly resistant to flag smut, but is susceptible 
to stem rust. 

Bencubbin . — A popular wheat of mid-season 
sowing, highly resistant to flag smut, and possess- 
ing only a moderate susceptibility to stem rust. 
On account of its tall growth and tendency to 
lodge, it should not be grown on over-rich soils 
or in districts of high rainfall, where Ford is a 
better variety. The grain bleaches fairly readily, 
and although classed as a weak flour wheat, it 
matures a bright grain of moderately good flour 
when grown within the lower rainfall districts. 
It is recommended for dry districts in place of 
Nsfbawa. The area sown to this variety has be- 
come excessively great, and its part replacement 
with medium strong varieties would ease some 
problems connected with flour blends and export 
shipments. 

Bordan . — A variety lately recommended for 
early sowings within favoured rainfall districts. 
It is tall growing, moderately resistant to stem 
rust and flag smut, and the grain is of the medium 
strong flour class. In many respects Bordan re- 
sembles Ford, and is likely to replace it in dis- 
tricts of good rainfall, as it has a higher yielding 
capacity. It docs not, however, finish quite as 
well should the late spring conditions be dry. 
As a hay wheat, it is not quite the equal of Ford 
in quality. 

Charter . — Recommended for the first time 
in 1945 for the northern sections of the wheat 
belt. In maturity it falls between mid-season 
and early maturing wheats. It is highly resis- 
tant to stem rust^and to flag smut and may be 
classed as a strong or “premium” wheat, the 
^ain of which is frequently vitreous. Its straw 
is tail and somewhat Ford-like, so that Charter 
can scarcely be recommended* for planting on 
heavy soils in preference to a strong-strawed 
wheat. Its straw is, at least not inferior to that of 
Giilar or of the recommended Fusas, with which 
it competes in late sowings. It may also replace 


some Bencubbin, the straw quality of which is 
decidedly inferior to that of Charter. It may 
prove to be a desirable early hay wheat. 

Dundee , — A productive variety for mid-season 
sowing; moderately short strong straw; moder- 
ately resistant to nag smut but very susceptible 
to stem rust and susceptible to frost damage. It 
is classed as a medium strong flour wheat, and 
under suitable dry ripening conditions produces 
a vitreous grain, but it frequently produces a 
mottled grain. In view of the extreme suscepti- 
bility of Dundee to stem rust, it is considered 
that its cultivation should be reduced in areas 
where other wheats of approximately equal 
yielding ability are available. 

Eureka . — A mid-season sowing wheat of medium 
height and strong straw. Susceptible to stem rust 
and moderately susceptible to flag smut. It is 
a high-yieldihg variety and produces a medium- 
strong flour of high quality. 

Fedwch i. — A short, strong straw variety suited 
to early sowings, particularly within the North- 
western portion of New South Wales. It is highly 
resistant to stem rust but susceptible to leaf rust, 
flag smut and Septoria. The grain, which is held 
firmly, is in the medium strong flour class and is 
of high quality. 

Florence . — A wheat suited to late sowings, with 
tall lender straw. Moderately resistant to flag 
smut and to stem rust. Highly resistant to bunt. 
The grain is very subject to shedding. It is gen- 
erally hard and vitreous, with medium strong 
flour. Recommended only for green fodder and 
hay in coastal districts. 

Ford . — A variety suited to early sowings within 
favoured rainfall areas. It is tall growing, pos- 
sessing straw which picks up and combs well, or 
makes into good hay of good colour and quality; 
it is moderately resistant to stem rust and flag 
smut, and the grain is of the medium strong 
flour class. Ford “finishes” better than most 
varieties even though the late spring may be dry, 
and the grain also appears to have a satisfactory 
resistance to bleaching. It is recommended for 
extensive sowings in all but the lower rainfall 
districts. 

Ghurka . — A variety suited to early sowing 
within the Western River ina, possessing very 
short strong straw. Resistant to flag smut and 
has .some resistance to stem rust. Grain of weak 
flour strength. 

Gular . — A wheat suitable for late sowing within 
favoured districts and for mid-season sowing 
within the drier districts. It is susceptible to flag 
smut and to stem rust. It is in the medium 
strong flour class. The grain is generally hard 
and vitreous, Being but little inferior to Pusa 4 in 
baking quality, and therefore a high premium 
wheat. 

Koala . — An early maturing, moderately short 
and strong-strawed wheat which is very attract- 
ive to the farmer in field characteristics. It is 
however, only moderately resistant to flag smut 
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and susceptible to stem rust. It has an attractive 
grain which in bushel weight is superior to that 
of most, other varieties. In baking quality it is 
certainly superior to Waratah which it is likely 
to replace to some extent. 

Pusa 4. — A late sowing variety with slender 
straw. Somewhat resistant to flag smut 
Susceptible to stem rust. Grain generally hard, 
and in the strong flour class. On account of its 
relatively light yield it is suitable only for a few 
localities in northern districts. 


Pusa III. — A smooth-chaffed selection from 
Pusa 4, to which it is similar in all other charac- 
ters. 


Ranee . — A mid-season sowing wheat, with 
short, fine but strong straw. Susceptible to flag 
smut and to stem rust A weak flour wheat 

Waratah.^K tall-growing variety suited to 
mid-season sowing. The straw is slender, but 
picks up and combs well should the cr<^ become 
lodged. It is susceptible to flag smut. The grain 
is of the weak flour class. Ripe crops are liable 
to shed. Most of the area previously sown to 
Waratah is now sown to Bencubbin. 

Zealand.-^h variety suited to early sowing and 
which produces high yields of hay of excellent 
quality in favourable districts. It is highly re- 
sistant to flag smut, but susceptible to stem rust. 
The straw is very tall, but stands fairly well. It 
is recommended only for hay. 


OATS AND BARLEY RECOMMENDATIONS 
For 1947 Sowing. 

ONE of the ooooiiti^s to succom in ^o growing of the winter cerenlt, oats and liarloy, it 
to aow varioties suitod to the climatic and sod conditions. 

Following are the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture for the 1947 
sowing season for different districts and purposes:— 


OATS. 

North CoasL 

For early green fodder — Sunrise, Buddah. 

For grating — Fulghum, Algerian. 

South Coast. 

For early green Belar, Sunrise, Mulga, 

Buddah. 

For grating — Algerian, Fulghum. 

For late green fodaer — Algerian. 

Northern Tableland. 

For grain, hay, or grating (autumn sowing)— 
Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing) — Lampton. 
For grating only (autumn sowing) — Fulghum. 

For grain or hay (spring sowing) — White 
Tartarian, Lampton. 

Central Tableland. 

For grain, hay, or grating (autumn sowing)— 
Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing)— Lampton, 
Weston. 

For grating only (autumn sowing) — Fulghum. 

For grain or hay (spring sowing )^Whitc 
Tartarian, Lampton. 

Southern TaUidand. 

For grain, hay, or grating (autumn sowing) — 
Algeriaa 

For^grain or hay (autumn sowing)— Lampton. 
groMing f$Uy (autumn sowing)— Fulghum. 

. or *93? in cohhst parts (luring so#- 

Tgtjtgifan, umi^tOT. 


North-western Slopes and Upper Hunter. 

For grain, hay or xiVapr— Algerian, Belar, 
Burke, Mulga, Buddah. 

For grating — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Central-wostera Slopes. 

For grain, hay or jiVogf— Algerian, Belar, 
Burke, Weston. 

For grain, hay or silage in drier parts-— Gidgee. 

For prosffig— Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

South-western Slopes and Eastern Riverina* 

For grain, hay or silage— Algtrian, Belar, 
Burke. 

For grating — Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

Western Plains and Western Kverlna. 

For grain, hay or silage— Burke, Gidgee, 
Mulga. 

For prrtsriwp— Burke, Fulghum. 

Murmmhidgee Irrigation Area. 

For grain, hay or silage— Algerian, Belar, 
Burke. 

For grating— Algerian, Burke, Fulghum. 

BARUSY. 

Recommondad Variolies. 

The varieties of barley recommended by the 
Department are:—' 

Malting or ttoo^ow type^Pryar, ■ 

Feed or six-^ow fypr— Tyabut (for gtwi factf 
der or grain). 
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T he McCormick-Deering GLrl80-T Power-lift Cultivator 
Drill is an entirely new development in tractor-operated 
Seeding Machines .... It incorporates many new and 
improved features of especial advantage to all tractor farmers 
— some of these features are described in this advertisement. 

r>^\n the McCormick-Deering Power-lift Cultivator Drill 
has all these new features . . • You’ll be wise to 
investigate fully this new, tractor-operated seeding machine 
• • • Ask your local agent to tell you more about it, or, if 
you prefer, to send you an illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


See Your Nearest 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER AGENTl 


INTCRNATIONAI. HAAVBtTKII COMPANY OF AUOTflAUA FTV. LTD. fiNC. IN VIC.) 
OflANCNtO IN AkL CAPITAL. CITICO. PACTOPVi OCBLONO 


Asik about tho90 
ontiroly now foaturo* : 

• Ballt-ln Power Lift and DopUi 
Indicator. 

• Two separata Yarlabla-spaad pear 
boxes for eratn and fertlUaer 
drlYes. 

O ParalleMlft tine Soats deslmed 
for OYen penetration and hlcli, 
level lift. 

e Large capacltr* all-steel, weatber- 
proof grain and fertlllier box. 

e Self - adjnsting reinforced feed 
tubes — free-SowIng. non-elogging, 
and better clearing. 

• Roller bearings In self-aligning 
axle boxes. 


MXORMICK-DEERINIr 

Keep your Savings up and prices down 

BITY SA lAICS CERTIFICATE! 
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Here it is . 


Post War Baltic Simplex 
Reversible Disc Plough 



RBtaint tliB fimdaineiital features of this popular ploufh but as a result 
of research work Baltic Simplex Ploupk now has an 

ALL WELDED TRULY AUGNED MAIN FRAME and many other notable 
improTements includinf grader, cidtirator Spring Tjme, Broadcaster and 
Vine attachments. 

Stocks art limited so let us have your Order early* 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY CO., LTD. 

608/14 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 

448/80 Flinders Street, Melbourne. Mary Street, Brisbane. 


T DIESEL FUEL 

INJECTION EQUIPMENT 

Anticipating the demand for a Diesel Fuel injection Service In Australia* PYROX PTY. LTD. 
many years ago established service facilities in all states, thus making possible the rapid 
development of Diesel power in this country. 

>n all capital cities, repair and maintenance services and spares for all leading makes of British. 
American and Continental Fuel Injection Equipment, are provided by PYROX. Injection parts 
not obtainable through ordinary trade channels will be manufactured by PYROX according 
to customers' specifiotions. 


^9 rox DIESEL INJECTION SERVICE 
In SYOn'eV: PYROX PTY. LTD, 

AtuirtMm Eiamrpru0—Amat«dian Skill — Atutridian Aehiwemmt, 
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Seed Wheat and Oats for 1947 Sowing. 

List of Growers of Approved Seed. 

IT has been decided to publish again this year a list of growers of approved seed wheat 
and oats who have supplies avaOahle lor sale. The crops of the growers listed were 
inspected by officers of the Department and reached a standard of purity and trueness 
to type up to the approved standard. 

Growers listed should notify the Department immediately their available seed of 
any variety is exhausted. 

Wheat. Dundee — continued. 


Baldmin . — 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C., '‘Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 

Trengrove, C. D., “Hillvievv,” Koorawatlia. 
Baringa . — 

Capps, A. K., & Sons. Wyn field, Cowra. 
Bencnbbin . — 

Stewart, J. M., ‘‘Bygoo,’' Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,’’ Ardlethan, 
Hawthorne, J. W., “Uley,’’ Ardlethan. 

Elder, J. L., “Rockhall Mains,” Kamarah. 
Carroll, F. J., “Killara,” Ardlethan. 

Richens, T. E., ‘‘Warrawee,” Ardlethan. 
Turnbull, J„ & Son, “Sherwood Park,” Ardle- 
than. 

Danaher, T. W., “Mine View,” Ardlethan. 
Hawthorne, E. .A., “Uley,” Ardlethan. 
Ballantyne. G. G., “Clifton,” Ariah Park. 
Renshaw, C., “Boogadah,” Binnaway. 

Heath, H. H., “Eugildry,” Leadville. 

Rowbotham Bros., Box Valley, Dunedoo. 
Sullivan, T. P., Dunedoo. 

Hookway, S., “La Questa," Leadville. 
Deutcher, Lts., Eden. Birriwa. 

Kwin, C., “Fenella,*' Birriwa. 

Granger, F, H., Black Hill, Birriwa. 

■Cummins, Est. P., Broula, Cowra. 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C., “Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 

Ward, G,. “Girrawheen,” Grenfell. 

Keir, J. A., “Brae.side,” Grenfell. 

Wood, K., “Boongalla,” Rocky Glen, via Coona- 
barabran. 

McEvoy, J., “Levuka.” Gugaldie. 

Howe, K., Bungowannah. 

Ross, R. D., Brocklesby. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Ross, S. W., & Shipard, G. B., Brocklesby. 
Hutson, F. O., Walbuiidrie. 

Bohin .‘ — 

Reid, G., Moorwartha. 

Bor dan . — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. Ma *3ygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Weir Bros., Holtnwood, via Cowra, 

Payten, J., “Kaloola,” Goolagong. 

Dundee . — 

Aitken, W. H„ “Afton,** Beckom. 

Carroll, F. J., “IGUara^” Ardlethan. 

Danaher, T. W., "Mine View," Ardlethan. 
Black, R. B., "Bracmar," Greenthorpe. 

B 


Howe, K., Bungowannah. 

Ross, C. E., Brocklesby. 

Ross. S. W., & Shipard, G. B., Brocklesby. 
IJumphrics, K., Bungowannah. 

Jiurrka . — 

Renshaw, C., “Boogadah, Binnaway. 

liurcka 2 . — 

Ballantyne, G. G., “Clifton,” Ariah Park. 
lord.- 

Stewart, J. L.. “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Carroll. F. J., “Killara,” Ardlethan. 

Black, R. B., “Braemar,” Greenthorpe. 

Capp.s, E. A., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 

Walker, W., “Glenelg,” Canowindra. 

Keir, J. A., “Braeside," Grenfell. 

Ross, C. JC, Brocklesby. 

Erohling. \V., Moorwartha. 

Hutson, 1'. ()., Walbundrie. 

('mho . — 

McColl & Sons, H. O., “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Black, R. B., “Braeinar,” Greenthorpe. 

Ghurka . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 
iJular . — 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Hutson, F. ()., Walbundrie. 

K (Hiht. 

Cummin.s, Est. P., Broula, Cowra. 

Payten, J., “Kaloola,” Goolagong. 

McEvoy, J., “Levuka,^’ Bugaldie. 

Pusa 4. — 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton,” Beckom. 

Papier . — 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton.” Beckom. 

Stewart, J. L., “Meroola,” Ardlethan. 

Stewart, J. M., “Bygoo,” Ardlethan. 

Weir Bros., Holm wood, via Cowra. 

McColl, Eh O., & Sons, “Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

Marshall, A. O. & B. C.. “Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 

Totad\gin . — 

Aitken, W. H., “Afton," Beckom. 

{Continued on page 635.) 
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THE CONTROL OF SHEEP KED 

(Melophagus Ovinus), 


Experiments with D.D.T. and 666.” 

Used in a Power Spray Unit. 

G. J. wSiiANAiiAN, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

THE sheep ked (Melophagus ovinus) can become a serious external parasite in the 
ked areas of this State unless satisfactory control means are used. Varying degrees of 
control may 'ht obtained by spraying with or dipping in derris root, carboHc acid and 
arsenical preparations. Whilst proprietary mixtures containing <me or a combination of 
these ingredimits kill the adult keds, the pupae are not all destroyed. The majority of 
the keds hatch out from the resistant pupae within twenty-two days after deposition." 
The wool does not always retain sufficient of the active ing^ient to kill the young keds, 
which, under favourable conditions, multiply rapidly and spread throughout a flock. 

A toxic principle for Incorporation in a bath mixture, which would kill both adult 
keds at the time of treatment and the young keds, which emerged later, would be welcomed 
by die wool industry. As D.D.T. and ^^666^’ remain toxic to some insects under certain 
conditions for a considerable time, an experiment was arranged in the Mnrrurundi district 
to determine the effect of these synthetic insecticides on the sheep ked. 

Details of the Experiment. 

Emulsionas of D.D.T. at 0.25 per cent., 

0.05 per cent, and 0.075 per cent, concentra- 
tion of para-para-isonier were prepared 
from proprietary lines of D.U.T. A labora- 
tory prepared emulsion of benzene hexa- 
chloride (“666”) which gave a 0.01 per 
cent, gamma isomer content liquid was also 
used. 

The D.D.T. and *‘666” emulsions were 
applied with a power spray unit fitted with 
a 2j^-inch centrifugal pump which delivered 
170 gallons per minute from a sump with a 
capacity of 600 gallons. 

In order to comply with the stocking 
arrangements on the property it was not 
possible to have a similar number of sheep 
in each treatment group. The experimental 
sheep were arranged in four groups — A, B, 

C and D (of 116, 232, 318 and 327 sheep 
respectively) — and were sprayed in pens of 
approximately 80 sheepf for six minutes — 
tliree minutes with both top and bottom 
sprays. The spraying was carried out 
straight off shears. Three sheep retained 
a rallon of fluid. The concefltration of 
D.!D.T. and “666” used in the respective 
treatment groups are shown in the table of 
results. ’ 

♦ N. ej 5 .I.R. (Aust.) Pamphlet 

No. 108, p. 1941. 

p A compciiecl tvo pens of 60 aiict. 36 sheep respectively* 



For observation purposes six sheep were 
marked in each pen of 80 sheep in a treat- 
ment group. All the marked sheep for 
each treatment were kept together for three 
days after treatment. Unfortunately it was 
not possible to isolate the six sheep from 
each pen within a treatment. Further- 
more, it was necessary to mix all the marked 
sheep from the four treatment groups after 
three days. Ked counts of the marked 



Sheop lUd C^Tlok**) iHdopkuiHs ovinus), 
'Bngofgjid wAaigod. (Vm iniM, xpzy.) 
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sheep were made after one, two and twenty- 
eight days from spraying. 

The main groups were returned to their 
paddocks after treatment and will be segre- 
gated until shearing with the exception of 
the 0.025 per cent, and 0.05 per cent. D.D.T. 
groups which were mixed to enable them to 
be placed in one paddock. After twenty- 
eight days, 20 per cent, of the sheep in each 
of the main groups were examined for ked. 

Samples of each spray treatment were 
taken at intervals throughout the spraying. 
They were obtained whilst the spray unit 
was in operation, from the liquid as it was 
returning to the sump and were collected 
at the commencement of the spraying ot 
each pen of sheep. A final sample was 
drawn from the returning fluid towards the 
end of the last pen in each group. 

Results. 

'riie accompanying table of results shows 
the number of keds found j)er six marked 
shec]) from each pen in cadi treatment 
after one. two and twenty-eight days. 'I'he 
keds were usually found in the long wool 
t)f the neck and on the brisket of the sheep 
which had been badly shorn. 

The examination of 20 per cent, of each 
of the main treatment groups twenty-eight 
days after spraying gave the following in- 
formation : — 


Groups A and B {combined group ). — 
Two live keds and several, well-advanced, 
live pupae were recovered from the long 
wool underneath the neck. 

Group C . — There were no live keds on 
the sheep examined in this group. One live 
])iipa was obtained. 

Group D . — The long wool under the itfeck 
contained two live keds and several live 
pupae. 

Young dead keds were obtained from the 
long wool of sheep from each treatment 
group. 

Analyses of the Spray Treatments. 

The chemical analyses of the spray 
samples have not been completed. It has 
been found that there is a gradual decrease 
in the i)ara-])ara-i.somer content in all D.D.T. 
groups, c.g.. in the 0.075 cent. D.D.T. 
grou]) the concentration of para-para-isomcr 
fell lo o.cf)0 ])er cent, after four ])ens of 
slice] > had ])cen sprayed. 

Comments. 

'rwenty-four liours after treatment each 
marked shecj) was carrying dead keds. 
St)me live keds were firesent on the marked 
sheep from each group one and two days 
after siiraying. All live keds were located 
in the long wool under the neck and on the 
brisket. Fhe W(.)ol in these areas was up to 


Tablk showing Results of Spraying Ked-infested sheep with D.D.T. and “666."' 


<»roup.| 


J'reatment. 


Number of Keds on six 
■ i Marked Sheep from each 

^ I , Pen within a Treatment 

Nu of Sheep : Group after.— 

])er I reatment | (.Troup 1 ^ 

(»roup. ' I’ens. I I I 



I day. 


1 days. 


28 days. 


... 

D.D.T. emulsion 0.023 per ctml. para j)ara, 

1 10 



4 

3 

0 


i-somer. 




*■ 


- 

i I 

1 

B ... 

D.D.T. emulsion 0.05 per cent, para para 




] 

2 


1 0 


isomer. 




2 

2 

0 

i 







2 

I 

1 0 

C 

D.D.T. emulsion 0.075 per cent, para para! 



1 

7 

1 

i " 


isom|r. 

■ 




1 - 


(> 

1 0 

i 




• 

i 3 

7 1 

7 

! 0 






i 4 


7 

i ^ 

D ... 

“ 666" emulsion o.cn per cent, gamma 


527 


!“ . 



3 1 

0 



isomer. 




2 

1 1 

2 

I t) 






3 

i ^ ^ 

3 

1 0 

i 





4 

1 « 

20 

i ^ 
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1 inch long, ii) many instances and was 
extremely difficult to saturate. The surviv- 
ing keds, which were afforded some degree 
of protection by the long wool, would not 
be affected until they began to migrate from 
the non-toxic zones of wool. The migra* 
tion of the keds to the toxic zones may 
explain the gradual decrease in ked num- 
bers. At the same time, it is realised that 
there is a natural decrease in the number 
of keds which remain on a sheep following 
shearing. 

The long wool under the neck and on 
the brisket contained a number of pupae 
also. The majority of the keels would 
hatch from the pupae within twenty-two 
days. The keel counts made in the marked 
sheep after twenty-eight days indicate that 
most of the keels which hatched after the 
sheep were sprayed were killed. Since all 
the marked sheep were run together after 
the third day from treatment, and, further- 
more, as the keds migrate from sheep to 
sheep, the ked counts of the marked sheep 
may not give a reliable guide to the efficacy 
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of the four treatments. However, in view 
of the live ked counts obtained from 20» 
per cent, of three main groups after twenty- 
eight days (the 0.025 per cent, and 0.05 
per cent. D.D.T. groups were mixed), it is. 
evident that the majority of the keds, which 
survived the treatment or hatched from the 
resistant pupae subsequent to treatment,, 
were destroyed. 

At the inspection of the main treatment 
groups after twenty-eight days some sheep 
in each group contained several recently 
dead keds. Hence it is concluded that the 
wool remained toxic to the keds for twenty- 
eight days. 

.\lthough the majority of pupae hatch 
within twenty-two days of deposition, pupae 
containing live, developing keds were 
observed on sheep in the three main groups 
at the final examination. 

The chemical analyses of the samples 
taken at the commencement and the end of 
the 0.075 D.D.T. group, in which 

318 sheep were sprayed in four pens, showed 
that the para-para-isonier content of the 



A Pow^i Vnit iIm Tyfk ia thm MaWamadl 
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DIPPING MADE EAST ! 


WITH 


BUZACOTT ROTATING POWER SPRAY DIP 


Higgim* Patent) 




In they go 

WILLINGLY . . . 


Out they go 

CONTENTED. 



BnACOTT-WOLSElEY PTY. LTD. 


PHONE: MA 6311. 


7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY. 



SAYERS ALLPORT. PTY.. LTD. 
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WAS2'6 


IT DRENCHES AND 
VACCINATES 


“S G 

J ^ 

I S 

-O CO 

o 


method of vaccinating sheep and 


cattle than with Sayers DRENCH-OR 


VAX. Easily regulated for doses up to 5 c.c. 
Quickly interchangeable for sheep drenching. 


but unsuitable for Phenothiazine. 

With needle, nozste, tfopper and her* Complete with harneit for operator, 

ness for vaccinating f t i and container, ready i 1 1 t 

bottle I" for immediate use . . / f O / - 


SoamAs 


DRENCH. OR-VAX 


FOR >f// SHEEP 
DRENCHES ’^'^1 



Press to dose . . , releasd to refill 


Sayers Beaoonray (non-automatic) Piatolet is 


a sturdy little Instrument with a new, un 


breakable barrel. It has a self'Oenteriim, 


silf’expandlng piston. The Beaconray takes 
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emulsion fell to 0.065 cent, concenlra- 
tion. There has thus been a slight reduction 
in the para-para-isomer content of tlic 
D.D.T. emulsion at this concentration. 

The large number of keds on the marked 
sheep from the fourth pen of the 
group is interesting. It would seem that the 
gamma isomer content of the liquid was so 
reduced after the third pen that a large 
number of keds were able to survive on the 
six sheep from the fourth pen. However, 
it sliould be n(;ted that only two live keds 
were observed in the sheep examined from 
the main “666’' group after twenty-eiglii 
days. 

There were no symptoms of either toxi- 
city or skin irritation in the sheep from all 
treatments in the experiment. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

1. Emulsions of D.D.T. ai 0.025 j)er 
cent.. 0,05 per cent, and 0.075 
para-para-isomer concentrations and a 
emulsion at 0.0 1 per cent, gamma i.somer 
content were effective in reducing the adult 
ked population on sheep within twenty-eigir. 
days of spraying in a power-spray unit. 

2. Since recently dead keds were ob.served 
in the wool of sheep from ])oth the D.D.'P, 
and “666” main groups twenty-eight days 


after treatment, it ma\' be concluded that 
both these compounds have a residual 
toxicity in the wool for this period. 

3. Some developing, live pupae were 
found in sheep from each of the main 
grouj^s after twenty-eight days. 

4. In all treatments the live adult keds on 
the marked sheep were located in the long 
wool under the neck and brisket. This wool 
was not saturated at the time of treatment. 

5. The para-para-i.somer content of the 
0.075 D.D.T. emulsion with which 318 sheej) 
were spra>ed in four ])ens, was reduced to 
o.cOo j)er cent, concentration. 

0. In the “666" group, in which 327 sheep 
were treated in four pens, the results indi- 
cate that after three pens the emuksion is less 
toxic to the keds than in the ])revious pens. 

Acknowledgments. 
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Value of Government Experiment Firm—continitt’d /hnn pcii;i’ 623 . 


of local farmers will take an active part in 
t)lanning i\x])eriment Farm research pro- 
grammes to meet local needs. 

They Pay Handsome Dividends. 

Government Farms are often criticisetl 
because they do not pay. If ])er forming 
their proper functions, they have no hope 
of paying, and, indeed, if they did pay 
it would be pretty conclusive evidence that 
they were not doing their job. Experiment 


harms must em])loy a ct)nsiderable number 
of highly trained people, and are required 
to try out many methods involving costly 
]>rocedure. L nder such circumstances, to 
nxike them pay would he quite impossible. 
Inasmuch as they breed high yielding varie- 
ties of crops, produce high quality live- 
>tr»ck, and evolve improved farming prac- 
tices. all of which contribute to a higher 
level of agricultural ehkiency, it may be 
claimed that thev show handsome dividends. 


Seed Wheat and Oats for 1947 Sowing -continued from page 631. 


Turvey . — 

Reid, G., Mjorwartlia. 

Fiohiing, \V., Moorwartha. 

Waratah . — 

Weir Bros., Holmwood, via Cowra. 

McColl, H. O., & Sons, ‘‘Strathmore,” Koora- 
watha. 

OaU. 

Algerti^n . — 

Capps, E. A., & Sons, Wynfield, Cowra. 


Hclar . — 

Kohinsoii. J. W'., "Tallandoon Park,” West 
Wyaloiig. 

Black. R. B., “Braemar,” Greenthorpe. 

Hockings. J., Bumbaldry, via Cowra. 

Batkin. E. A.. Greenthorpe. 

Humphries, K., Bungowannah. 

Burke . — 

Marshall. A. O. & B. C., “Pinelodge,” Cano- 
windra. 
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DAIRY FARM BUILDINGS. 

Influence the Quality of Dairy Products. 

Plans and Specification of Milking Bails and Milk or Separator Room 

are Available. 

THE litnatioB of Auitralia ia regard to her markets for surplus dairy products is such 
that a period of up to twelve months may elapse before the goods are consumed. To 
stand up to the conditions of transport^ storage and time required to market butter and 
other milk products im London, it is essential tihat the highest quality products be manu^ 
factored. The first essential in manufacturing a high class article dairy produce is 
a sound, high-quality raw product — which is milk. 

Butter-fat of milk uriil readily absorb any unpleasant odours from the atmosphere, 
and under favouraUe temperature conditions will rapidly undergo bacterial decomposition 
with the production of unpleasant odours and unpalatable flavours, thereby reducing the 
life and the sales value of the finished products. Mile or cream must therefore be 
handled and stored in a clean-smelling, dust-free atmosphere. 

To enable the dauTman to enanre Hie desired degree of protection without 
incurring more Hian the minimum expenditure, the Department has prepared working 
drawings of doable miBcing bails with separator room attached. These are available free 
of charge, to those interested. 

The Dairies Supervision Act is adminis- 
tered by the Minister for Agriculture, who 
delegates certain powers under the Act to 
officers of the Division of Dairying of his 
department, and these officers are available 
to render technical assistance to both dairy- 
men and Local Authorities. The plans 
available indicate the standards which are 
necessary to ensure registration of dairy 
premises. 

Under the Dairies Supervision Act, all 
dairies must be registered with a Local 
Authority — represented by the municipal or 
shire council or a police officer. On receipt 
of an application for registration, a Local 
Authority shall, within fourteen days, regis- 
ter the applicant or notify the applicant that 
registration has been refused. The object of 
this legislation is to maintain a high stan- 
dard of quality in one of our most important 
foodstuffs — for the betterment of the health 
of the consumer and the enhancement of 
the returns to the producer. 

The jpli^n of the double milking bail is 
shown m the accompanying illustration. It 
is a design; ^ich has been adopted fairly 


extensively by the industry on the North 
Coast, and shows a covered yard, the pur* 
pose of which is to enable the cows to come 
into the bails in a reasonably dry condition 
in wet weather — and therefore has most 
application in wet climates. This covered 
yard is not needed in the drier areas of the 
State and to meet the needs of farmers in 
such areas, a list of quantities of materials 
required to erect the premises without the 
covered yard is also available. 

All farmers will not need a four double- 
bail milking shed, in which case they can 
reduce the number according to the size 
of the herd likely to be carried and make 
an estimate of the reduction of materials 
required for the smaller building. In some 
cases a separator or milk storage room, lo 
feet X 12 feet, is not considered to be large 
enough, and some dairymen increased 
its size. This applies in cases where whole 
milk is being supplied to a factory. The 
number of cans required in the transport of 
the milk in a large dairy when the cows 
are in full milk is liable to cause some 
measure of congestion in a lo feet x I2 
feet dairy. 
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Piftfi of Double Mllkiag Beil with Milk or Separator Room Attached. 


In the location and erection of the bails 
the farmer should endeavour to protect him- 
self from the effects of bad weather (rain 
and wind), from the afternoon summer 
sun, and, on the coast, where the majority 
of dairies arj situated, to obtain the benefit 
of the summer north-east winds. 

Bad weather (rain and cold, driving 
winds) mostly come from the south, south- 
west and south-east. Cold winds without 
rain come from the west in winter, and hot 
winds from the same direction in summer. 


Under these conditions the farmer should 
face the entrance to the bails due north, or 
slightly east of north. This aspect not only 
gives him the weather protection he desires, 
but also (very important from a sanitary 
point of view) allows entrance to the bails 
of the mJximum forenoon sun. 

On the coast the prevailing cool summer 
wind^s from the north-east and the milkers 
and stock need to have the utmost benefit 
from this. 


Ptff# B37 
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FRUIT GROWING, 


APPLE GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

{Continued from page 534.) 

H. Broadfoot, Chief Fruit Instructor, and E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Instructor. 

IN the preTioiif sections of this article (which commenced in Anfnst issue) the authors 
have discussed the economics of the industry, with special emphasb on the need for 
utilisation of areas particularly suited to this crop, and have dealt with soils ’and varieties. 

The present instalment is devoted to a discussion of the stocks used in the 
propagation of apple trees. 


Stocks for Apple Trees. 

In the early days of apple growing in 
New South Wales it was custoniarv to use 
apple seedlings as stocks. \\ ith the intro- 
duction of woolly aphis, however, the use 
of free seedlings had serious drawbacks, as 
in many cases the roots of seedlings be- 
come heavily infested with this pest, with 
serious results so far as the growth of 
varieties worked on to them was concerned. 

The Aphelinus mali parasite or woolly 
aphis was then unknown and control 
measures in general against pests and 
diseases were nothing like as efficient as 
they are to-day. Consequently when one or 
two varieties became known as immune to 
the ravages of the aphis, interest naturally 
centred on them as stocks. 


Of these, the Northern Spy variety was 
outstanding regarding immunity from aphis 
and ease of propagation, the consequence 
being that from the early 1900's until only 
a few years ago, very few apple trees were 
worked on to anything except Northern Spy 
roots. 

During recent years, however, the Spy 
stock has fallen into considerable disrepute 
— not all of which is entirely justified. 

Stocks undoubtedly play a most import- 
ant part in the growth and longevity of 
trees, but it is well to remember that if there 
is a lack of one of the other factors neces- 
sary for the continued satisfactory growth 
and cropping of apple trees, particularly 
adequate soil moisture and plant nutrients, 
then no matter what type of stock is used, 
the result is unlikely to be satisfactory. 
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Jonathan Apple Tree 
on Northern Spy 
Stock in the Batlow 
DIetriet. 

Haalthy and Vigorout 
ai thhty yean ox age. 
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A Typical Granny Smith Apple Tree on Northern 
Spy Stock in One oi the Poorer Apple Area*. 


The Northern Spy Stock. 

The Xorthem Spy itself is an inherently 
vij^orous and reasonably deep-rooted tree, 
hut when used as a stock for some of oui 
varieties it tends to change its rooting habit 
to s(jine extent owing to a certain amount of 
incompatibility. Varieties such as (iranny 
Smith and Democrat, for instance, worked 
on to Spy stocks develop a comparativelx 
])oor and shallow root system which tends 
to induce an early decline in growth and 
jiroductivity. 

Nevertheless in certain favoured areas of 
good soil and bountiful rainfall, such as 
Batlow, Spy stocks produce a reasonably 
large, productive and consistent cropping 
tree. This is in marked contrast to main- 
other areas of lower rainfall and poorer 
soil, where trees on Spy stocks have proved 
to be short Jived and of erratic cropping 
habits. rt*would appear, therefore, that 
very favourable growing conditions will 
overcome to some extent at least the draw- 
backs attendant oh the incompatibility 
between Spy stocks and some of our best 
varieties. However, this should not be taken 
as inferring that even under the best of 


natural conditions, other and more vigorous 
stocks would not be a better paying propo- 
sition in the long run, and as for the poorer 
or marginal areas, it is extremely doubtful 
if the adverse effects of unfavourable 
climate, poor soil and low rainfall can be 
countered by the use of other than Spy- 
stocks to make the growing of api)les in 
such areas a payable proposition. 

Seedling Stocks Now Favoured. 

During the past few years there has been 
a very marked swing away from the North- 
ern Spy stock and a return to selected seed- 
lings as root stocks. At the present time, 
altliough it is .‘>;till ])f>ssil)lc to obtain trees 
worked on Xorihern S])y stwks, the demand 
for apples worked on seedling stocks is 
increasing year by year, and it is safe to say 
that the bulk of new i)lantings in the recog- 
nised good ap])]e growing areas will, in 
future he on .seedling stocks. 

La>cri!!g and Root Grat.in:;. 

It must not be inferred that seedlings are 
the onh- alternative to the use of Northern 
Spy as stocks, .\nother method of propa- 
gation, which has to date been hut little used 
hut nevertheless is worth serious considera- 
tion in the future, is ‘layering.'* By this 



A W0IU grown Eight-yesrf. old Granny Smith Agple 
Tree on Seedling Stock, 

Typk'at of many suoh trees in the Batlow district. 
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means the trees are grown on their own 
roots, and. hence there can be no ques- 
tion as to the degree of compatibility be- 
tween stock and scion. Indications from the 
stock trial work being carried out by this 
Department are that certain varieties of 
apples grown on their own roots will prove 
exceedingly satisfactory. 

A more commonly used alternative to the 
use of whole seedling stocks is by means of 
‘‘root grafting.” This is an economical and 
very successful method of utilising stock 
material whereby a small section of young 
root is grafted . direct to the scion. The 
resultant graft is then planted in the nur.sery 
and in from one to two years, is ready to 



DcUeloui Ap^U Tf««i sf Bftthuftt 
Lrfl,-^Oix Nortbein Spy Root Stock. 


out in its permanent position. By 
1 naot-graf ted trees fairly deeply it. 
to induce most varieties to root 
Mp^- lroni the stem, thus giving the 
advpniU^es derived from growing them on 
th«r own roots as outlined above. 
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Considerable experimental work has been 
carried out over the past twenty years by 
this Department, and it is now possible to 
recommend certain types and varieties of 
stocks for all of our main varieties. 

Included in the root stock trials in this 
State are clonal root stocks some of which 
have been raised locally and some imported. 
Whilst it is yet too early to make any de- 
finite recommendations concerning these 
stocks, the results to date after twelve years’ 
work are very promising. 

Owing to vastly improved control methods 
it is not considered that the woolly aphis 
presents an insuperable ob.stacle to the grow- 
ing of seedlings as stocks, and the increased 



size of the trees, together with much greater 
longevity and more consistent and heavier 
crops, more than offset the risk of damage 
by aphis. 

* 

C * 

(To be continued.) 


Experiment Perm. Twelee Yctre OU. 

Seedling Root Stock. 


•.SW VICT^ with Bma^mEY PAT NHHtE INTEREST. 
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FIBROLITE 

(KJMtoi- Cemjmt WATER PIPES 


Because they are light in weight . . . easy to handle 
and transport . . . and easily and quickly laid by 
unskilled labour, FIBROLITE ” Pipes are speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 
“ FIBROLITE ” Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Cet all the facts . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 

FREE. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

** Aabeatos Houae,*’ York and Barrack Streeta, Sydney. 
(Boa 3935 O.P.O.) 


i 










'The Brand for the Man on the Load* 


EBDEEN 


Reffd. 

Trade Mark. 


F or more than 50 years Smith Copeland & Co. have been supplying canvas goods of 
quality and value to the man on the land. Their famous “ ABERDEEN ’* brand is 
to-day a guarantee of good material, conscientious workmanship and long life. 


BLINDS 

FRUIT PICKING 
BAGS 

TARPAULINS 





** ABERDEEN’’ Patent 
FILTER WATER BAGS 

FUMIGATION SHEETS 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
HAY STACK COVERS 


TARPAULINS o ^ L^LumiiN 

hay stack COVERS 

. Stocks of DaDaT. available 

Ode gallon tins of the famous insecticide D.D.T. (four p^r cent.). Ready for immediate 
use. 16/3 per tin, plus freight. Half gallon tins 8/11, plus freight. 


. For further information, call, write, or * phone. 

SHn COPEUMD & Co. Ptl. IH. 

33 REGENT STREET. SYDNEY. ’PHONE M 4181. 
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Out of the richest Crudes come Shell 
Products for Agriculturists 


9 SheU scientists are continuously 
studying your problems and devising 
ways of giving you greater service 
today * than yesterday, tomorrow 
than today. By many methods — 
some simple, but some so advanced 
that only research specialists can com- 
prehend them — they continu- 


Assure yourself ot whatCNer is newest, 
most reliable, most suited to your 
need, by selecting Shell brands. 
Among Shell products marketed for 
you are Shell Motor Oils and Greases, 
Agricultural Oils and Greases, Shell 
Spraying Oils, Branding Oils, Marking 
Crayons, Defiance Blowfly Oil, 


ously improve old products Grafting Mastics, Shelltox, 
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THE ROLE OF ORGANIC MANURES 
In Citrus Nutrition. 


Soil Texture Improvement, Rather Than Source of Plant Food* 

R. J, Benton^ Special Fruit Instructor. 

THE demaitd for organic fertiliier materials has increased until the stage has been reached 
that the supply b insufficient to meet the demands of citrus growers in most areas of 
State. As a consequence the cost of the various products available has advanced 
considerably, especially in very recent years.. The landed-on-the-farm cost (about six 
yearsi ago) of about £1 per ton has at least trebled. In some particular cases, growers 
are paying up to £4 10s. per reputed ton fcH^ sheep, fowl or mixed manures. 

In many instances this tjrpe of manuring, which is supplementary to the use of 
fertilbers, is practised not because previous experience has proved the benefit of applica- 
tions, but rather as a ^^stab in the daik’^ in an endeavour to increase productivity by the 
promotion of better growth in trees. Better understanding of the value of the organic 
manures appears to be desirable, therefore, not only to prevent costs from becoming 
prohibitive, but to prevent many growers incurring unnecessary expense. 


The organic product. s luostly sought are 
.sheep, fowl, horse and cow manures, with 
much smaller quantities of sewage sludge 
and citrus peel from juice plants, etc. All 
these products contain many nutrients of 
some value to citrus trees, but the actual 
nutrient is much lower than many growers 
realise — as shown ap]')roximately in the 
accom])anying table. 

Composition of Organic Manures. 

The princijial nutrient in each product is 
nitrogen, but the content is most variable, 
due to variation in the quantity originally 
present, the quality of the food available 
to the animal and the length of time and 
conditions of exposure of the product to the 
air. Other nutrients such as phosphates, 
potash, lime and other minerals, are likely 
to he present in much smaller percentages. 

Table showing analysis of organic 
manures (.samples probably of from good 
to average quality). 



Nitrogen 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

JB 

a 

£ 

c 

Zj 

• 

Sh«ep manure 

Fowl manure 

Horse manure 

Cow manure 

Sewage sludge 

Citm|>eel 

Per 
cent. 
i*o6 
1*47 , 
•41 
•4 

3*73 

Appro 

cei 

Per 

cent. 

•69 

1*94 

27 

’20 

1*9 

admates o 
ntage of c 

Per 

cent. 

ri7 

*67 

•30 

•91 

ine'third i 
ow manu 

Per 

cent. 

2*10 

•ir> 

13 *.^^ 

the per- 
re. 


It is thus ap])arcnt tliat, as actual ferti- 
li.sers, these products are mostly of little 
use in supplying citrus tree requirements. 
As there is no doubt about the appreciable 
benefits that follow applications of these 
products to citrus trees when grown under 
certain conditions, it is obvious that their 
value results from some other quality than 
their nutrient content. Recognition of that 
fact is necessary, iind may save some 
growers from much expense and unneces- 
.sary labour. 

Tkeb Iiiilaeiice on Soil Texture. 

The principal reason why these organic 
materials prove highly beneficial, appears to 
he that when applied in sufficient quantity, 
each is capable of improving the physical 
condition of the soil and thereby inducing 
greater permeability and retention of mois- 
ture and soluble nutrients. The conditions 
for growth of trees and other plant life 
thus being improved, better tree health 
results. 

Instances are known, however, in which 
generous applications of some manures to 
trees have not caused an improved tree con- 
dition. The reason for this apparent failure 
appears t8 be that the organic content of the 
soil is already satisfactory. With the 
expectation of a high nutritional effect from 
applications of manure, some growers .seri- 
ously reduce the quantity of nitrogenous 
fertilisers applied, thereby inducing a degree 
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of starvation. Californian authorities cal- 
culate that for 'each ton of dry organic 
matter in the form of sheep and cow manure 
applied, from 55 to 120 lb. of sulphate of 
ammonia are needed to ensure avoidance of 
temporary starvation effect, due to the wide 
ratio of nitrogen to carbon in most manures. 

With animal manures in short supply and 
selling at very high prices, therefore, it 
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is advisable to purchase and apply them only 
to soils in need of improvement in mechani- 
cal condition and where it is impossible to 
grow readily suitable bulky cover crops. 
Application of from 3 to 10 tons of manure 
per acre may be advisable — or even more if 
the land is very low in organic matter. 
Expressed in more definite terms, this means 
that from 20 to 60 cubic yards per acre 
may be used on depreciated orchards. 


To Irrigate or Not to Irrigate ? 

A Short Story in Pictures. 


What accounts for the difference in the 
two pasture pictures below? Do not waste 
time puzzling over the answer; it is to be 
found in the following short story. 

The pasture on the right was growing ( ?) 
only 3 feet from that on the left. They are 
in the same paddock, were sown with the 
same pasture mixture, top-dressed, limed 
and otherwise managed in the same way 


but when moving the irrigation 

spray line a strip two or three feet wide 
missed being watered. It missed only one 
watering — the last. So the answer to the 
question is WATER. 

These photographs were taken on Mr. 
Mark Goldstein's irrigated dairy farm at 
Gleniffcr. 



Mamtenance ot Humus Content of Orchard Sofls. 


The loss of organic matter in orchard soils is 
accentuated by continued cultural operations and 
excessive aeration, and the application of such' 
material as will maintain and if possible increase, 
the humus content of the soil should be under- 
taken from the earliest years of planning. 

Where available, liberal dressings of stable, 
cow, sheep and other animal manures will give 
valuable returns. The rate of application will be 
limited by the quantity of figure available! but 
dressinga^up to and even abd^^e 5 tons per acre 
wiO be found advantag^tis. 
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Animal manure is often greatly depreciated by 
the carelessness displayed around the stables and 
yards. The manure, in many instances, 'is not 
collected regularly and stored, but is allowed to* 
lie about exposed to the sun and rain ; the urine is 
also allowed to run to waste. ThA benefits result- 
ing from the proper stacking of die manure and 
the collection and addition of the urine, will more 
than repay the fxtra trouble and e3q)ense 
incurred. 

If the manure cannot be stacked, then the 
stables and yards should be cleaned regularly and 
the manure spread on the orchard. 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAQOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRAUAN DISTRJBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


RAINFALL 
THAT 
CANNOT 
FAIL ! 








M.V. SPRAY IRRIGATION 


it the answer to dry timet. With an ** M.V.** you can 
make your own rainfall — the equal of a light shower or 
heavy downpour — whenever you with. The M.V. hat 
been designed by experts, and the new type of coupling 
makes for maximum flexibility. Write to-day for full 
particulars. Our Expfrt Irrigation Engineers will be 
ideated to assist you. 


MOFFAT-VIRTUE LTD. 


MANUrRCTURBR* . . INQINBim 

■P80M ROAD. RC 


Bim . . MACHINKIIV MKKCHANTS, 

ROSEBERY. N.8.W. 
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NEW RADIO PROGRAM 

“OrSBi FOB 

TBE FEOFLE” 

OPEBA IN A NEW AND SIMPLIFIED FORM 

Produced by Dorothy Crawford. 

^ Story and Songs in English. 

The Australian Symphony Orchestra 
with Chorus and Full Dramatic Cast. 

[ Director, Hector Crawford. 

^ Glorious Australian Voices including 

Glenda Raymond, John Lanigan, 

Wittiam Laird, Elsie Morrison 
Maxwell Cohen, Noeiia Cornish 

' 2UW & 8 “ 

2KO . . 8.00 pan. Tues. 2TM . . 830 p.m. FrL 
! 2BE . . 830 pan. Tues. 2GZ . . 7.30 p.m. Sun. 

2RG . . 8.30 p.m. Tues. 2KA . . 730 pan. Sun. 

2LM . . 9.00 pan. Tues. 2NZ . . 730 p.m. Sun. 

2CA .. 8.00 p.m. Thurs. 2AY .. 7.30 p.m. Sim. 

2GF .. 8.00 pan. Thurs. 2GN .. 730 pan. Sun.^ 

, 2KM .. 830 pan. Fn. 2BH .. 830 pan. Sun. ' 

2WG . . 830 pan. Mon. 

amiJ/IntenUiteStaiiom^TlbehrgatGommemalnettim'kMSBdmAttstralia, \ 

■ ^ ' Sponii^cd by 

— vacuum bill COMPANY jpTY. LTD. (INC. IN AUfe ZZZli 
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BUNCHY TOP DISEASE OF BANANAS 


Controlled by Co-operative Effort. 

{Continued from page 577.) 


H. W. Eastwood, H.D.A., Special Fruit Instructor. 

THE banana growing induitry, virtually destroyed by bunchy top disease in the period 
1923 - 1 S 279 has been re-established under a system of control which has been administered 
by the Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Banana Growers’ Federation. 

In this article, which places on record the progress of this campaign, the author 
has already (November issue) described the devastation wrought by the £sease, traced 
the development of the efficient control system now in operation and indicated the measure 
of re-establishment that has been accomplished. 

This further instalment is devoted to a more detailed account of the current 
control system. 


File liunchv Top Control Campaign is 
supervised by the senior officer of the Divi- 
sion of Horticulture of the Department 
stationed in the area, who regularly confers 
with tile Bunchy Toj) Committee of the 
Banana (Growers' Federation. This com- 
mittee decides the policy so far as it effects 
that organization, and the administration 
is then carried out by departmental officers. 
The Ibmana Growers’ Federation contri- 
butes up to £13,000 annually for wages and 
travelling expenses of men, vehicles, trans- 
jiortation, equipment and materials. Be- 
tween forty and fifty men are employed in 
the work of detection. Including the cost of 


an intensive campaign at Yarrahappini, 
aimed at the eradication of the disease, the 
total expenditure of the Banana Growers’ 
Federation from rst July, 1936. to 30th June. 
1946, was £92,481. 

The revenue is obtained by a case contri- 
bution decided by the growers and collected 
as a freight charge by the Banana Growers’ 
Federation, which transports all bananas. 
The contribution has increased from one 
penny per case in 1936 to five pence in 1946. 

Departmental Inspectors direct the local 
operations of gangs under their control. 
Gangs of from three to five men including 
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foreman are allotted to convenient areas, 
having regard to keeping mileage and travel- 
ling time to a minimum, and allowing for a 
complete inspection of all plantations within 
the area in a given period. 

Clasiificatioii of Plantations. 

All plantations are classified, according to 
their records, into three groups, namely : 
( I ) hot spots ; (2) lightly infected ; (3) very 


Different systems of inspections have been 
adopted to meet varying infections of the 
disease, as follows : — 

Leaf to leaf means the close inspection of 
all leaves on the plant, including the funnel 
leaf. One man will do 2 to 2% acres in a 
nine-hour day by this method. This system 
is used regularly where eradication is being 
attempted, and sometimes where a bad out- 
break of disease occurs. 



The Reauit of Not Completely Endicmtin^ ft Stool in which Bunchy Top hfta Appeftrcd. 

The plant on the right shows primary infection with bunchy top contracted ythen, as a sucker, it had direct 
union with a diseased parent before the latter was removed. The plant on the left is healthy. 

[Quemflaftd Dtpt. of Agriculture block. 


lightly infected. These are inspected three- 
■weekly, six-weekly and three-monthly, res- 
, pectivdy. Occasionally this procedure is 
-varied, under special circumstanc^. Accord- 
ing to the number of diseased stools found 
in plantations in these grotsps from time to 
time, sp the plantations arp transferred iroai. 
one group to another. The purpose of this 
roster system ib tp concentrate on the worst- 
infei^ed plantations. 
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Stool to stool is an inspection of all plants 
in a stool, taking one row at a time. This 
system is used in plantations where out- 
breaks occur. One man will do 4 to 5 acres 
in a day. , . 

Close survey is' to inspect dl stools, taking 
two rows at a time, and is the normal system 
in C4>erati0n. One man will do 7 to 8 acres 
in a day. 
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Survey is to inspect four rows at a time 
and is used only where the disease record of 
the plantation is good. One man can do lo 
to 12 acres in a day by this method. 

Wide survey is to inspect six rows at a 
time, but this method is used only occasion- 
ally. One man can do about i6 acres a day. 

Spotting is a random inspection of the 
plantation and is very seldom used in the 
scheme. 

Treatment of Plants. 

When a diseased stool is found in a plan- 
tation the foreman checks and counts the 
number of diseased leaves in each infected 
plant, and this information is recorded in 
his field notebook; also whether the infec- 
tion is primary or secondary bunchy top. 
The whole of the infected stool is then 
thoroughly sprayed with power kerosene, 
using a hand atomiser pump in order to kill 
all aphis. 

Notificatioii to Grower. 

On completion of inspection of the plan- 
tation, the foreman advises the grower, per- 
sonally, if possible, of the number and posi- 
tion of the bunchy top stools found. Alter- 
natively he leaves a printed notification set- 
ting out the number of diseased stools found, 
with a diagram of their position in the plan- 
tation on the back of the form. This form, 
worded as follows: — 

[NOTIFICATION TO GROWER.] 


GROWER^S COPY. 

To 


Date 

This will serve to advise you that an inspec- 
tion of your plantation was made to-day. 

BUNCHY TOP found 

Situated as diagram 
on back. 


FOREMAN. 

is usually left in a conspicuous place in the 
packing shed. If considered advisable, the 
grower is notified by letter by the Depart- 
mental Inspector as well. The grower is 
obliged to effect the necessary eradication of 
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all diseased stools promptly and efficiently. 
Instances of any “faulty eradications'' are 
recorded and suitable action is taken against 
the grower concerned. 

Records. 

From the field note book the foreman 
transfers details of the daily work toi his 
weekly report hook in quadruplicate. 

At the end of the working week the fore- 
man reports to the departmental Inspector, 
the week’s work is discussed and an itinerary 
is drawn up for the following week. The 
foreman's report is checked and certified by 
the Inspector and then forwarded to the 
Banana Growers’ Federation. One copy is 
filed by the senior officer of the Division of 
Horticulture, another by the Inspector in 
charge of the gang, and the third copy is 



Bunchy Top Infected Stool, sfter Spraying and 
Treating with Kerosene. Before Digging Out 
and Cutting Up. 

[Photo. R. W. Norris. 

retained by the foreman. The totals from 
the foremen’s weekly reports in respect to 
acres inspected and bunchy top found are 
transferred to another sheet. From these 
records monthly totals of acreage inspected 
and bunchy top found in each district are 
compiled and transferred on to district and 
State graphs. Annual statistics are also com- 
piled from these records and made available 
to the industry. 

Individual record cards are kept for each 
grower and inspections transferred from 
weekly report sheets to these cards and the 
bunchy top position in any plantation can be 
seen at a glance. 

A roster of inspections is also kept in 
tabulated form so that no plantation will be 
overlooked in its turn for inspections. 
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The DUgging-out Fund. 

A most useful adjunct to the Bunchy Top 
Control Campaign Scheme has been the 
judicious application of a Special Disease 



Stool Not D«tuekcre4. 

This make? it difficult to detect bunchy top disease. 

[Photo, R, W, Norris. 

Control Fund of ii,ooo, established con- 
jointly by the Department and the Banana 
Growers' Federation during 1936. This 
.society has carried on this fund beyond the 
original amount, and up to the present 
£1,65 1 has been spent from it. 

The x)urpose of this fund is to enable the 
prompt and efficient destruction of diseased 
plantations which are a menace, but which 
the grower is unwilling or unable to destroy 
himself, for financial or other reasons. 
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Each case is considered on its merits by 
the Bunchy Top Committee (comprised of 
departmental officers and directors of the 
Banana Growers* Federation) and this com- 
mittee decides whether the cost of destruc- 
tion shall be recovered from the grower, or 
remain as a charge against the industry. 
W here growers fail to meet their obligations 
in recoverable cases, legal action is taken to 
eltect recovery of outstanding debts. 

The work of eradication is handled by the 
Department by contract or day labour, sub- 
ject to ministerial authority being granted, 
and all payments for work done are madt^ 
from an Advance Account operated by the 
Department and all monies received credited 
to this account. Expenditure from the fund 
was particularly heavy during the low price 
petiod in 1936 and then decreased in subse- 
quent years till 1942, as shown in the follow- 
ing table : — 


Year 

Acreage 

1 Destroyed 

Amount Si*E! 

i 

1 

j ' i s. d. 

1936 

134 

759 0 6 

1937 

1 '74 

254 2 0 

1938 

I 60 

201 15 0 

1939 

5 ^ 

222 2 0 

IQ4C) 

1 

78 I (> 

1941 

9 

33 4 0 

1942 

24 

102 15 0 

j 

Total j 

377 1 

1,651 0 0 


Since 194 ^ there has been no need to 
operate this fund, but it is available if 
required in future. 


{To be concluded.) 


Trials with Summer Lettuce in the Batlow District. 


In co-operation with the Batlow Co-operative 
Packing House Limited, the Division of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture pro- 
poses to conduct trials this summer with tlie ob- 
ject of detcrminifig whether summer Jettuce can 
be grown succpsfully in the Batlow district for 
marketing during the summer months in Syd- 
ney and inland districts. 

Experience has shown, states Mr. A. C. Orman. 
Special Agricultural Instructor of the Dq)art- 
ment, that summer lettuce are usually in very short 
supply during the* months ^of December, Jaimary 
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and February, owing to the fact that the condi- 
ti«'>ns under which they are normally grown arc 
not suitable for optimum production. It is con- 
sitlered. however, that summer l<;ftuce could be 
grown very successfully under irrigation in dis- 
tricts liaving a high altitude, provided facilities 
are available for the extraction of the field heat 
by cold storage prioi^ to despatch to market. The 
Batlow Packing House has these facilities,* and 
tlierefore should be in a position to place good 
s qualuy summer lettuce on the Sydney and country 
niarl'ets, despite the long distance of transport. 
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Testing Yates* Seeds for germination. Over 17,000 of these tests are made in 
Yates* modern laboratory each year* 

Qarejree §ardenina 

with YATES’ Reliable SEEDS 


pOR well over a century, generations of happy, successful gardeners have practised 
• and passed on the maxim, ** The crops you grow can be no better than the seeds 
you sow 


And to-day. as in the past, they sow “ Yates’ *’ knowing full well that behind 
their efforts stands the most modem seed organization in the Southern Hemisphere; an 
organization where scientific seed testing (for germination) plant checking and seed 
cleaning are routine. 

These gardeners are confident always they will have no worries about quality — 
they have found the secret of carefree gardening with YATES’ RELIABLE SEEDS. 

Yates’ sealed and DATED packet seeds are available from leading stores 
throughout the Commonwealth. Choose your favourites from the Yates* display stands 
at your local store. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

** Australia’s Greatest Seed House ” 

184-6' SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


TolofAoaot 
MA 6771 (9 liass). 


Letters : 

Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Telegrams: 

** Seedsman, Sydney.’ 
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THE HOWARD ROTARY HOE 

The Howard " O.H.22 ” Tractor combined with 4Jft. hoe. 

Think of it ! In the one rotary action the soil is 
enriched with surface weeds, chopped into a fine 
fertilising humus and worked in; land is levelled, 
cleared of the gutters and runways which speed 
erosion. 

Howard Rotary Tillage keeps costs down — sends 
profits up! 


N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS: 


VDRK MOTOR 


PITY. LTD. (Ina in Vic.) 
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VINE FERTILISER TRIALS AT GRIFFITH. 

Value of Complete Fertilisers. 

H. L. Manuel, R.D.A., Viticultural Expert. 

FOR some years the Department has conducted experiments at Griffith, in order to 
ascertain whether increased yields from grape vines under irrigation could be obtained by 
application of one or more particular manures. Unfortunately, work of a comprehensive 
nature could not be undertaken. This was due largely to the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable areas of vines, and to the reluctance of growers to be inconvienced — ^particularly 
at picking time, when separate handling of the grapes from the differently fertilised vines 
became necessary. 

This article records the results obtained with two varieties in recent years. 


To simplify matters as far as possible 
for the growers who co-operated by allow- 
ing certain of their areas to be used, plots 
were established by using whole row^s of 
vines with a single or buffer row separating 
^each plot. In this way, the separately- 
manured rows encroached only half-way 
across the land towards the buffer rows. 

The grapes grown on each plot were 
picked separately into tins, several of which 
were weighed and averaged in order to 
establish with reasonable accuracy a total 
weight from each plot. All results were 
converted to represent the crops produced 
by the various treatments on ah acre basis. 

Farm 78 Experiments. 

On Farm 78 at Griffith, two sets of plots 
were used : — 

1. With soil of a sandy loam nature grow- 
ing White Shiraz (White Hermitage) vines ; 
.and 

2. With soil a little heavier, growing 
Black Shiraz vines. 

White Shiraz Plots , — The set or block of 
White Shiraz contained five plots each of 
I /5th of an acre, set out as follow : — 

(a) Check plot (not treated). 

(fc) Sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. per 
acre. 

(c) Superphosphate, 4 cwt. per acre. 

(d) Superphosphate 2 cwt., sulphate of 
ammonia i cwt., and sulphate of 
potash I cwt. per acre. 

{e) Sulphate of pQtash, i cwt. per 
acre. 

In 1940 the potash rate was doubled, 
increasing the dressings from i to 2 cwt. 
per acre. 


The average of yield for White Shiraz 
over a j^eriod of eight years, 1939-1946 
inclusive, on an acre basis is shown below : — 

Plot. Tons. Cwt. Qrs. Lh. 

^ 7 o 3 16 

7 3 o 4 

r 7 13 I 27 

8 4 o 3 

8 6 I 2 

Black Shiraz. — The plots containing 
Black wShiraz which are of an acre each 
were fertilised as- follow: — 

A. SuperphOwSphate, 4 cwt. per acre. 

B. Sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. per 
acre. 

C. Nitrate of soda, 2 cwt. per acre. 

D. Sui)erphosphate 2 cwt., sulphate of 
ammonia i cwt. sulphate of potash 2 cwt. 
per acre. 

E. Sulphate of potash, 2 cwt. per acre. 

F. Superphosphate, 4 cwt. per acre. 

(T Check (not treated), 

IJ. Blood and bone, 4 cwt. per acre. 

The average yield over the eight years, 
1939-1946 inclusive, on the acre basis was : — 

Plot. Tons. Cwt. Qrs. Lb. 

A 4 19 3 5 

B 5 8 3 9 

C 5 14 o 2 

D 5 18 o 12 

E , 6 10 o 8 

F 5 19 3 24 

G 5 17 3 8 

H 5 15 I I 

Comments. — It will be seen that the 
results from this block do not match those 
from the plots of the White Shiraz block. 
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The no-manure plot G, sliovvs an increase 
over plots A, B, C and H. Again. A and 
F, which are both superphosphate-treated 
plots, differ to a large (legree. It is difficult 
to account for this variation, unless it is 
because the vines in the Black Shiraz plots 
^vcrc not as even as those in the XMiite 
.Shiraz. 

Farm 1131 Experiments. 

For a period of five years, 1940-1044. 
the following trials were carried out on 
I'arin 1131. 

The vines under trial were Black Shiraz 
\ariety, the soil was heavier than that of 
the previously mentioned plots, and each 
plot in use covered an area of i/8th of an 
acre. 

A. Superphosphate, 2 cwt. per acre. 

B. Check plot (not treated). 

C. Superphosphate, 2 cwt. per acre with 
green crop of tick beans sown at the rate 
of 120 lb. per acre. 

D. Superphosphate, 2 cw.t. per acre with 
green crop of wheat .sown at the rate of 
120 lb. per acre. 

E. Superphosphate, 2 cwt, per acre with 
green crop of field peas sown at rate of 80 
lb. per acre. 

F. Superphosphate, 2 cwt. per acre with 
green cro]) of vetches sown at the rate of 
80 lb. per acre. 

G. Sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. per acre. 

H. Nitrate of soda, 2 cwt. per acre. 

L Muriate of ])otash, 2 cwl. per acre. 

J. Superphosphate 2 cwt. i)er acre, sul- 
phate of potash 2 cwt. and sulphate of 
ammonia 1 cwl. per acre, 

K. Superphos])hate 2 cwt. per acre, sul- 
phate of potash 2 cwt. and tick beans as 
green crop 120 lb. per acre. 

T-. Sheep manure, 6 tons per acre. 

M. Superphosphate, 2 cwt. per acre. 

N. Check plot (not treated). 

O. Sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. per 

acre. • 

P. Blood and bone, 4 cwt. j^er acre. 

Q. Suliphate of potash, 2 cwt. per acre. 

R. Si^rphosphate^ 2 pvt. per acre, sul- 
phate pp cwt ati4 sulphate of 

anln^ia T per acre. ■ 


S. Sheep manure, 6 tons per acre. 

The average annual yields over the five- 
year period, 1940-1944, were: — 


Plot. 

Tons. 

Cwl. 

Qrs. 

Lb. 

A 

3 

7 

2 

19 

B 

3 

I 

0 

13 

(' 

3 

14 

I 

10 

J) 

3 

0 

2 

1 

E 

3 

16 

2 

14 

I' 

4 

7 

2 

15 

G 

3 

17 

2 

8 

H 

3 

10 

0 

14 

I 

3 

8 

I 

26 

J 

5 

(.) 

I 

7 

K 

4 

13 

I 

15 

L 

4 

15 

0 

7 

M 

3 

3 

I 

19 

\ 

3 

4 

I 

20 

0 

3 

10 

0 

8 

V 

3 

8 

0 

8 

0 

3 

15 

2 

II 

K 

5 

J4 

2 

5 

s 

5 

8 

I 

27 


i'oiinnoit , — On this farm, the yields from 
l)Iots treated with potash do not show up 
to the same advantage as thcKse from the 
l)l()ts on Farm 78. A possible explanation 
may lie in the heavier soil. Plots |, K, L, 
R and S gave the most outstanding results 
— these having been treated with the more 
complete type of fertiliser and sheep 
manure. Tt is unfortunate, in the light of 
these increased yields, that sheep manure 
cannot be procured in large quantity. 

Summary. 

Generally speaking, potash does give the 
striking results obtained by its application 
ill other parts of the world. However, the 
soils most likely to be deficient in potash 
are sands and light sandy loams ; the trials 
on Farm 78 appear to bear out this conten- 
tion. On the heavy soils, the same response 
from use of potash was not to be expected. 

It would appear from these trials that 
what is known as a complete fertiliser may 
be used to advantage where vines arc grown 
under irrigation on the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area, though it is realised that further 
exjierimental work with fertilisers will 
throw more light on this subject. 
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" 'PESPRUF D.D.T. Dusts cmd Emulsions. 

For sure protection against insect pests. 

* -CUPROX.' 

Copper Fungicidal Spray. 

‘PHYOMONE' SPRAY. 

Prevents pre-harvest drop. 

'SHIRLAN' AG. FUNGICIDE. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES OF BARLEY. 

I •" - * 

F. C. Butler, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 


ALTHOUGH the area sown to barley in New 
South Wales is small^ there has been a general 
tendency for its cultivation to increase during 
the last ten years. 

The crop is subject to attack by a number of 
diseases^ the most important of which are 
Foot-roL Net Blotch and Scald. In this juticle. 
all diseases of barley which have been recorded 
in New South Wales are described and detaUs 
of the recommended control measures are 
given. 


Foot>rot. 

This troublesome disease is associated 
with the presence of a number of soil- 
inhabiting fungi, particularly species of 
H elminthosporium and Ftisarium, which are 
capable of infecting the roots and the stem 
bases of barley plants at any stage of their 
growth. 

Foot-rot causes losses through pre- 
emergence and Seedling blights, which result 
ill reduced stands, and through reducing the 
yield of plants, which, though infected, 
manage to survive to maturity. 

Infected plants are stunted, with poorly 
developed root and tiller systems, and often 
show brown, tobacco-coloured markings in 
the form of spots, streaks or a general dis- 
colouration on the butts. The heads are fre- 
quently bleached and empty or, if grain is 
produced it is invariably pinched. 

The development of the di.sease is in- 
fluenced greatly by weather conditions and 
cultural practices. Under our conditions, 
there is evidence that the disease is favoured 
by:- 

1. Continuous cropping with barley. 

2. The sowing of barley after wheat, or 
on erstwhile grass or pasture land. 

3. High soil temperatures and a high soil 
moisture content. 


4. Feeding off, which appears to check 
l)lant growth in such a manner as to render 
the crop more susceptible to the disease. 



Fitf. 1.— Foot-rot. 

Note varying degret s of stunted growth of the three plants 
on the right compared with healthy plant on loft. Note 
also lack of colour, poorly developed root systems, ai.d 
partial retention of heads within the leaf sheaths of after- 
ted plants. 
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Fig. 2. — Net Blotch. 

Note small a 'id larger, elongate, dark blotches, some 
showing “ netting” effect. 

5. Frost injury, which facilitates the 
entrance of the causal organisms. 

Control. 

The adoption of the following practices 
may he exj>ected to minimise losses from the 
<liseawse : — 

1. Keep down grasses and volunteer 
plants hy practising bare fallow Ailtivation. 

2. Avoid continuous cropping of land to 
barley and introduce oats, whi<m are resist- 
ant foot-rot, into the rotation. 

3. So# oats, where pradicable. as a first 
crop Qji MW iand. 


4. Prepare the land well and apply super- 
phosphate. 

5. Sow only sound, plump grain, free 
from discolouration at the tip. 

6. Avoid feeding-oif barley crops grown 
for grain. 

7. Sow after danger from frost injury 
has passed. 


Net Blotch. 

Net blotch is caused by the parasitic fun- 
gus, Pyrenophora teres (^Helminthospor- 
mm teres), and, like foot-rot and scald, is a 
barley disease of major economic importance 
in this State. 

It is characterised by a 'hietting” effect in 
the brown, more or less elongate blotches 
which occur on the leaves. To a lesser 
degree, “netting^* also appears on the leaf 
sheaths, glumes, spikelets and grains. 

The blotches may appear first on seedling 
I leaves and, as new leaves are formed, infec- 
i tion spreads throughout the crop. 

I Control. 

The causal organism may carry over on 
: infected grain or on old stubble. For this 
reason, the following control measures are 
recommended : — 

1. Introduce a crop such as oats into the 
, rotation so that barley will not follow 

barley. 

2. Plough deeply to bury infected stubble. 

3. Treat the seed with an organic mercury 
dust at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel. 


Scald. 

Scald, caused by the parasitic fungus, 
Rhyncosporium secalis, is a barley disease 
of major economic importance in New 
South Wales. 

Infection is confined chiefly to the leaves, 
although the leaf sheaths are also frequently 
attacked. Early symptoms are a somewhat 
water-soaked appearance and the develop- 
ment of dark bluish-grey colour in the 
affected area. I.ater, the lesions assume a 
light-grey colour and are characteristicallv 
surrounded by a dark-brown border. Indi- 
vidual lesions also have a distinctive shape, 
being widest in the central region and taper- 
ing towards each end. Frequently, too, the 
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diseased areas show somewhat irregular, 
concentric, brown rings which represent the 
outer border of successive enlargements of 
the lesions. 



Under conditions of severe infection, 
adjoining lesions coalesce, defoliation 
occurs and the general im[xression is one of 
scalding. 

The fungus is callable of infecting both 
seedlings and mature plants, and the results 
of infection are leaf browning, defoliation, 
general weakening of the plant and the pro- 
duction of shrivelled grain. 

Seasonal carry over the disease is on 
volunteer barley plants, certain naturally 
occurring grasses and old infected stubble 
and straw. 


Control. 

Some measure of control can be obtained 
by sound cultural practices such as the 
destruction of out-of-season barley plants 
and the adoption of crop rotations. 


Loose Smut. 

Loose smut, caused by the ])arasitic fun- 
gus l-stilaao imda, is characterised by the 



Fi|t. 4. — Loooe Smut. 

Barley heads replaced by loose, black mass of smut s\>ores. 

replacement of the heads of infected plants 
])y a loose mass of black spores. The disease 
is readily observable only at heading time 
before the powdery smut mass is removed 
by wind or water action, leaving only the 
bare central stalk of the head. 

Infection takes place in the flowering 
stage, when the fungus enters the seed and 
lies dormant until the planting season. The 
use of infected seed results in the develop- 
ment of,, smutted heads when the plant 
matures. 

Control. 

Because the organism is primarily con- 
tained within the seed in the form of fine 
threads, dusting of the seed is not satisfac- 
tory. If loose smut is present, new sources 
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Fig. 5. — Covered Smut. 

Barley heads replaced by black, smut mass which is enclosed 
within thin, greyish membrane. 


of seed barley should be obtained, either 
from the Department's Experiment Farms 
or other reliable sources. 


Covered Smut. 

Covered smut, caused by Ustilago hordei, 
is quite distinct from loose smut and is 
characterised by a replacement of the grain 
and glumes by a black smut mass, which, 
however, remains enclosed within a thin, 
g[reyish membrane. 

Infected heads either do not fully emerge 
from the boot or are borne on short stalks. 
They appear later than healthy heads. 

Ordinarily, the smut mass is rather hard, 
difficult to rub off and remains within the 
^closing membrane until broken in thresh- 
ing, when smut spores are scattered over 
healthy seed. When infected seed is sown, 
the adhering smut spores germinate at the 
same time as the grain. The smut fungus 
enters the tissue of the young plant and, 
developing with the plant, ultimately re- 
places the head with a mass of snfiit spores. 

CwIroL 

Either of the following two treatments 
may he used:— ^ 

I, Fo^r^lin treatment : Place the grain on 
a tarpn’itilSfe, or clean floor, and while shovel- 


ling, sprinkle with formalin (i lb. formalin 
to 40 gallons water) until the grain is uni- 
formly moistened. Approximately gallon 
of solution will be required per bushel of 
seed. While wet, the grain should be covered 
for four to five hours with wet bags or 
canvas. It should then be thoroughly dried 
and bagged in clean bags to prevent re- 
infection and sown as soon as possible 
after treatment. 

2. Organic mercury dusts : Dust the grain 
uniformly with ‘^Ceresan” or “Agrosan,'" 
at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel. Care should 
be exercised in the use of these dusts as 
they are poisonous. 


Stripe. 

Barley stripe, caused by the para.sitic 
fungus, H chninthosporium gramineum, is 
most prevalent in coastal-grown crops. 

The disease is characterised by the a])pear- 
ance of longitudinal stripes on the leaves. 
These may occur as pale, straw-coloured 
stripes on seedlings or as more conspicuous 
dark-brown stripes on the leaves of older 
plants. The ‘'stripe'' condition is followed 
by a general browning of the leaf tissue, 
which frequently splits, giving the leaves a 
shredded appearance. The leaf sheaths 
and .stem nodes may also be attacked. 



Note the shedding ol the leaves, 

[A iUr Stack nan and R 
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Frequently, infected plants die pre- 
maturely — those which survive are usually 
stunted and produce small, greyish-brown 
heads. Some ears fail completely to emerge, 
others emerge or partially emerge, but 
invariably contain either no grain at all, or 
grain which is pinched and shrivelled. 

Although the disease is spread in the field 
by wind-blown spores, the initial attack is 
usually associated with the use of infected 
seed. 

When infected seed is sown, the fungus 
penetrates the young barley shoot and in- 
fects successive leaves as they are produced 
by the plant. 

ConlroL 

1. Sow seed from a disease-free crop. 

2. If the seed is not known to be free of 
the disease, dust with an organic mercury 
dust at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel. 

Leaf Spot. 

Leaf spot is caused by the fungus, Sep- 
ioria passerinii, which attacks the leaves, 
producing yellowish-brown lesions. 

If the attack is severe, the lesions fre- 
quently coalesce and involve large leaf areas. 
Within the lesions, numerous small, scat- 
tered black dots, representing the fungal 
spore cases, appear. Severely infected leaves 
are killed. 

Septoria infection weakens the plant, 
which, as a result, frequently produces 
pinched and shrivelled grain. 

Control. 

Although seed treatment with an organic 
mercury dust at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel 
should be carried out as a routine measure, 
the best control results will be obtained by 
practising crop rotation with wheat and oats, 
which are both resistant to the particular 
species of Septoria found on barley. 


Stern'Rost. 

Stem rust of barley is caused by Puccima 
graminis irit^ci, which also causes stem 
rust of wheat and rye. 

The disease is characterised in the early 
stages of infection by t*he appearance of 
small, somewhat elon^ted, reddish-ydlow 
spots, which later develop into larger, 
reddish-brown pustules. In these pustules, 


numerous spores, which serve to spread the 
disease, are formed. As the season advances 
and the plants mature, the colour of the 
pustules changes from reddish-brown to 
black. 

The disease carries over from season to 
season in the red-spore stage, either on out- 
of-season wheat and barley plants or on 
susceptible grasses. 

Control. 

Fallowing and the use of superphosphate, 
which give the plants a good start and tend 
to hasten maturity, may assist a crop to 
escape serious damage. 

The common barberry {Berberis vul- 
garis) is susceptible to stem rust of barley 
and wheat, and should be destroyed, where- 
ever present. 

The best method of controlling stem rust 
is to grow varieties which are resistant to 
the disease. Unfortunately, the majority of 
varieties grown on a commercial scale are 
.susceptible, although work on the production 
of resistant varieties suitable for New South 
Wales conditions is in progress. 


Leaf Rust. 

Leaf rust of barley is caused by the para* 
siiic fungus, Puccinia anomala. 

The disease appears on the leaves as small, 
more or less oval, yellowish spots. This 
infection, representing the summer stage of 
the disease, may take place on both upper 
and lower leaf surfaces, and the leaf sheath 
may also be attacked. Later, black winter 
spores are formed in greyish pustules which 
may or may not rupture the surface of the 
plant, although they frequently run together 
to form elongated lesions. 

The disease is not serious in inland areas, 
but frequently heavily attacks barley crops 
grown for green feed in the coastal regions 
of New South Wales. Leaf rust infection 
is usually heaviest as the plants approach 
maturity. 

Confarol. 

The mqst satisfactory way of controlling 
any of the rust diseases of cereals is to grow 
resistant varieties. In the case of barley, 
none of the commercially grown varieties 
is leaf rust resistant. In the absence of suit- 
able resistant varieties, no specific recom- 
mendations. apart from keeping down 
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volunteer barley plants, can be made for 
the control ,o£ this disease. 


Powdery Mildew. 

Powdery mildew is caused by the para- 
sitic fungus, Erysiphe graminis hordei. 

This disease is favoured by moist, warm 
conditions, and is usually found in rankly 
growing crops. 

It is characterised by the appearance of 
white or pinkish- white masses of fungous 
growth on the leaves and, less frequently, 
on the stems. These produce large numbers 
of spores which are scattered by wind and 
rain to neighbouring plants. Later, the 
mould-like growth becomes reddish-grey in 
appearance and severely attacked leaves 
wither and die. 

As the season advances, infected leaves 
become dotted with small black bodies which 
represent the winter spore cases of the 
fungus. 

The fungus overwinters on old stubble 
and straw, and with the advent of warm, 
moist weather, initiates infection the follow- 
ing season. 

Control. 

Control measures are rarely necessary 
with this disease, but if the infected crop 
is heavy and rank it should be fed off. 

Rotation with wheat, oats, pasture or 
fallow, will also assist in controlling pow- 
dery mildew of barley. 


Take-all. 

This disease, caused by the parasitic 
fungus, Ophiobolus graminis, usually makes 
its appearance in patches of varying size 
throughout the crop. 

Diseased plants appear stunted and 
exhibit reduced tillering and premature 
ripening of the heads. The basal portions 


of affected plants are usually discoloured, 
the root system is invariably rotted and the 
basal intemodes frequently present a 
freckled appearance. Adhering to the straw 
at the base of infected plants, there is 
usually found an incrustation or plate of 
fungus threads. 

Control. 

The take-all fungus lives over on infected’ 
plant residue in the soil or on certain natur- 
ally occurring grasses. The disease is best 
controlled by the adoption of sound cultural 
practices. These include : — 

1. The use of crop rotations in which a 
resistant crop, such as oats, is included. 
Other suitable change crops are rape and 
field peas. 

2. Bare fallowing. This aims at starving 
out the fungus by destroying such suscep- 
tible hosts as barley, spear and brome 
grasses. 

3. Sowing varieties at the correct time 
and the use of superphosphate. 


Bacterial Blight. 

This disease is caused by a bacterial 
organism known as Xanthomonas trans- 
lucens hordei. 

Infection is largely restricted to the leaves, 
but culms and heads may also be attacked. 
The first signs of infection are small, water- 
soaked areas on the leaves. Later, these 
areas enlarge to yellowish or brownish, 
somewhat translucent blotches. On the 
lesions, small grey drops of bacterial exudate 
may appear. 

The principal means of carry over of the 
disease is on infected grain. 

Coatrdl 

Because the disease is seed borne, only 
seed from disease-free crops should be 
sown. 


Approved Vegetable Seed— December, 1946. 

Conditions under which names and addresses of dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of G.P.O., Sydney. • 

vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in The . . • , • . 

Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- Varietief 14sl#d for Deceinlier. 

ber issue. Cauliflower--- 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Further details of these new conditions, together Moorland, 
with application forms, are s^yailable to seed Five Months— E. A. Sharp, 110 Gordon^a venue, 
growers from Chief, Divisicto of Plartt In- ^Hamilton. 

Pwm 6ft4 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS. 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds in Bulk or Packets. 

BSAV8<— Our Seed has been especially grown under expert supervision. Wellington Wonder, 
Tweed Wonder, Bawkesbtiry W'onder (certified and ordinary), Canadian Wonder, Brown 
Beauty, Feltham Frolillo, and Bpionre (Climber). 

80B0KVK — ^Barly Orange and Baooaline 

Best Moruya grown seea. 

MXXiBBT-^apanese, for green feed, and Broom. Millet. 

COW PBA POONA — For green manuring. 

8BBD MAZSB— We can supply limited amounts of several varieties. 

OBA88 8BBD — Bhodee Orase, Oonoli Oraee, Paepalum, Carpet Orass, Italian Bye, Perennial 
Bye, Wimmera Bye, Cocksfoot, Brown Top, etc. 

CXbOTBB — B ubterranean, White N.8. Cert., Bed Clover (Cowgrass), English Trefoil, Buckling, 

etc. 

TEOETABBE 8EEB8— We can supply in BULK or in PACKETS all the best in Beetroot, 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Bpinach, Eettuce, Water Melon, Bock Melon, IKarrow, 
Bquash, Pumpkin, Badish, Tomato, etc. 

PXiOWEB 8EED8 — Popular sorts available in packets. 

PBBTZU8EB8 — We can supply Bupezphosphate, Shirleys No. 5, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, Shirleys Big 3. 

8PBATZNO COMPOUNDS — We supply Arsenate of Bead, Bordeaux Powder, D.D.T. Dust, 
Berris Dust, Blme Sulphur, Bed Oil, White Oil, Nicotine Sulphur, Snail Siller, Black 
Deaf 40, etc. 

Send your orders and enquiries to: 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney. * Carrington Street, Lismore. 

Phone: MA 5769, MA 2623. Phone 621 (3 line*). 

The firm with City and Country faeiUtioa providing a Service for the Man on the Land. 


DEPAKTMKNT OF AGRICUl.TUHE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 




vice! 

sbury 

Agr 

icul 

tural 


lege 
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RICHMOND, N.S.W. 


COURSE AVAILABLE. 

Agriculture Diploma Course (H.D.A.), of three years* 
duration, embracing instruction in General Agriculture and 
Live Stock. 

This course gives a well balanced combination of Classroom 
Tuition and Field Practice. 

Entrance requiremenisr-Jgtermediate Certificate or an equivalent. 


FEES: £16:10:0 per sesiioa (two sessions per year). Fees cover board and lodging, tuition, medical, 
dispensing, and sports fees. A liberm number of scholarships and bursaries is available. 

Write for further particulars, prospectus, and application forms to 
The Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond, or 

The Under Secretary and Director, Pei>artinent of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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D. D. T. 

(dichloro— diphenyle — ^trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST. (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST. (2% D.D.T. with 2i% actual Nicotine.) 
TOMATO DUST No. 2. (S% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper 

Ozy-Chloride. ) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.). Dilution 1 to 250. 

VEGETABLE DUSTS. 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS. 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER. 

SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. OXICOP (Copper Spray). 

COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur). BLUESTONE. 

ALBAROL (White Oil). BLACK LEAF 40. 

HARBAS (Red Oil). SHIRLAN A.G. 

HAROLA (Ume Sulphur). POTATO DIP. 

PARIS GREEN. TARTAR EMETIC. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES. 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS. Price £5 14s. 8d. Nett. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS. Price £6 7s. 6d. Nett. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS. Price £9 6s. 8d. Nett. 

1 H.P. 4.cycle ‘^COOPER" PETROL ENGINES. Price £25 Os. Od. Nett. 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS. Price £8 5s. Od. Nett. 


SPRAYMASTER Power Spray. 



• 1 h.p. COOPER PETROL ENGINE. 

• DOUBLE ACTION PUMP. 

• PRESSURE UP TO 350 ib. 

• OPERATES 1 or 2 SPRAY UNES. 

• INTERNAL PROPELLER AGITATOR. 

• BARREL C.VPACITY 40 GAL. 

• TURN-TABLE AND TOWING BAR. 

• MOUNTED ON SOUD FRAME AND 

18" X 3" IRON WHEELS. 

• SUITABLE FOR ORCHARD AND VEGE- 

TABLE SPRAYING, OR SHEEP 
JETTING. 

• SINGLE SET SPRAY ROD AND NOZZLE. 


PRICE COMPLETE. 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS. IQl. Od. 
FRieES.V.0.R., F.O.D., SYDNEY 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST. 


THEO. OHLSSON. 

3T LACKEY STXEET, SYDNEY. 


•niltME: M3448. 


'w 


TELEGI^MSi OLSntAY, STIHIEY. 
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PESTS OF SILVER BEET. 


AMONGST the pests in New South Waks that 
attack silver beet {Beta vulgaris), often 
referred to as spinach, spinach beet or chard, 
are cntworms (Noctuidae), the beet web-worm 

{Hymenia recurvalis), the vegetable weevil 
(Listroderes ohliquus), aphids (Myzus persi- 

the green vegetable bog (Nesara 
viridula), and, in some seasons, the Rntherglen 

bng {Nysius imitor). 

Mites that may attack the plants include two 
species of red-legged earth mites (Penthaleus 
major and Halotydeus destructor), red 
spider (Tetranychus urticac), and the tar- 
sonemid mite (Tarsonemus latus). Snaib and 
slugs {Helix aspersa and Umax sp.) may also 
cause damage. 


Cutworms. 

Cutworms, which are the larvae of several 
species of moths, usually hide in the soil 
during the day and feed on the plants at 
night. When fully-fed, the cutworms, which 
may then measure about inch in length, 
make their way down into the soil where 
they enter their pupal or chrysalis stage. 

The adults are mostly dull-coloured 
moths and are often attracted to lights at 
night. 

These caterpillars feed upon a wide 
variety of plants, so that where ground is 
covered with weeds it is likely to be infested 
with cutworms, and when the ground is 
planted out in such areas, the young plants 
are likely to^be eaten through or cut off 
at ground level. 


Control.. 

As a precautionary measure, ground that 
has been cleared should be baited after an 
interval of two or three days with a poison 
bait 


Where the plants are attacked later, dur- 
ing growth, the bait is best scattered along 
the rows of plants. The baits are best dis- 
tributed late in the afternoon so as to re- 
main fresh overnight. 

A Paris green and bran bait is recom- 
mended, but as bran is in short supply an 
alternative bait of poisoned foliage is sug- 
gested for their control. 

The poisoned foliage bait is made from 
chopped leaves of w'aste lettuce, turnips, 
marsh mallows, etc., which have been either 
sprayed or dusted with lead arsenate. 


The bran bait consists of : — 


Bran 


24 lb. 


Paris green . . . . i lb. 

Salt i lb. 

Water . . . . • • j gal. 

To prepare the bait, the bran and Paris 
green should be thoroughly mixed first, and 
then made into a crumbly mash with the 
water in which the salt has been dissolved. 


Hie Beet Web-wonn. 

The caterpillars of the beet web- worm, 
in most seasons, cause little damage to cul- 
tivated crops, and in the Sydney district ap- 
pear to prefer the common weeds Amaran- 
thus and Chenopodium. Amongst other 



Adults of the Beet Web-worm. 


plants that may be attacked are beetroot, 
maize, saltbush and Portulaca oleracea. 

The adult moth, which measures slightly 
less than i inch across the outspread wings, 
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is of a general brown colour, with two in- 
complete white bands on the forewings and 
one complete band across the hindwings. 

The minute flattened eggs, which are laid 
in small groups, hatch in about three to 
five days and the caterpillars become fully- 
fed in about two weeks. 

The fully-fed caterpillars, which may 
measure up to f inch in length, are green 
in colour, and they feed on the undersur- 
faces of the leaves which are webbed 
together to form a shelter. They leave the 
plants and make their way down into the 
soil for a short distance, and there spin silk- 
lined cocoons covered with earth. Within 
these they change into pupae or chryalides 
and from these the moths emerge after about 
fifteen days. The complete life cycle from 
egg to adult occupies about thirty days. 

Control. 

In areas where infested weeds are grow- 
ing adjacent to plots containing silver beet, 
clean cultivation should materially reduce 
the chance of infestation. 

A dust consisting of derris i lb., mixed 
with kaolin or talc 8 lb., has been found 
effective in destroying the caterpillars. The 
dust should be directed as far as possible 
on the to undersurfaces of the leaves and 
into the hearts of the plants, and is best 
applied with some type of dust gun or knap- 
sack duster. Where heavy infestations 
occur, applications of the dust at weekly in- 
tervals will prevent losses. Dusting has been 
found to be more effective when the plants 
are dry and not wet with dew. The rate 
of application is about 50 lb. per acre. 

Lead arsenate dusts or sprays may be 
used while the plants are very young, but 
must not be used on the older plants, as the 
resulting arsenical residues would render 
the leaves unfit for human consumption, 
and any consignment found to be carrying 
such residues will be condemned at the 
markets. 


Hie Vi^etable Weevil^ 

Both the legless larvae and adult weevils 
may attack the plants. In their adult stage 
the weevils only feed at night, and shelter 
durh^ the day in the grpund or under 
rubbisb about the bases of the plants. The 


larvae feed mainly at night and shelter by 
day, but may also feed during the day. 

The adult; which measures about 1/3 
inch in length, is greyish-brown, and has its 
head produced forward into a snout. The 
larvae are stout-bodied, legless grubs which 
measure up to i inch in length. When full)[- 
fed they make their way down into the soil 
for a short distance and there construct 
small earthen cells, within which they 
change into their pupal or chrysalis stage. 

The adults, which are most numerous 
during October and November, remain in- 
active in the soil during summer. The eggs 
are laid on the ground at the base of the 
plants or on the plants during the autumn 
and throughout the winter. The larvae occur 
during the cooler months of the year. 

ControL 

Clean cultivation is an important factor 
in the control of this pest, as the weevils 
and their larvae also feed upon numbers of 
weeds and a wide variety of other vegetable 
crops. The area to be planted out, there- 
fore, should be treated first, as recommended 
for cutworms. 

A poisoned foliage bait, or poisoned bran 
bait, as recommended for use against cut- 
worms, will effectively control this pest. 

Where young plants are attacked, both 
larvae and adults may be controlled by dust- 
ing or spraying with lead arsenate. The dust 
consists of a mixture of : — 

Lead arsenate powder . . i lb. 

Kaolin or talc 4 lb. 

The spray: — 

Lead arsenate powder . . 4 oz. 

Water . . . . • • 5 gal- 

This dust or spray must not be used on 
the older plants as the leaves will be con- 
taminated with arsenical residues. 

As this pest does not attack peas, beans, 
pumpkins, etc., or oats, wheat and barley, 
these crops may be grown in rotation to free 
the ground of weevils. 



The small, greep aphids that attack ^ver 
beet, occur most frequently on the under- 
surfaces of the leaves, and where they infest 
beet with crinkly leaves they are not readily 
detected. Moreover, they are not earily 
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washed from the leaves when being prepared 
for cooking or processing. 

This aphid infests a very wide variety of 
plants belonging to other groups and has re- 
ceived a number of popular names such as 
the green peach aphid, the green cabbage 
aphid, etc. 

Aphids feed by puncturing the plant 
tissues and extracting the sap, and when 
numerous may cause discolouration and dis- 
tortion of the leaves. 

Control. 

Severe infestations of this aphid on silver 
beet do not occur regularly, and sometimes 
are kept in check by ladybird beetles and 
their larvae and the larvae of hover flies, 
and by various species of minute parasitic 
wasps. In some seasons they are killed by 
fungi. 

They may be controlled by dusting with 
a mixture consisting of derris i lb., and 
kaolin or talc. 8 lb., or with a 2 ^ per cent, 
nicotine dust (nicotine sulphate i fluid oz., 
hydrated lime i lb.). The dusts are best 
applied with some type of dust gun in order 
to reach the undersurfaces of the leaves. 


The Green Vegetable Bug. 

Silver beet, at times, becomes infested 
with this bug, and although large numbers 
of the adults may be present in a crop, they 
are not readily seen on account of their 
protective green colouration and their habit 
of frequenting the under surfaces of the 
leaves. As a result of the bugs puncturing 
and sucking the sap from the leaves, dis- 
coloured areas appear in the leaf tissues. 

The bugs overwinter as adults and con- 
gregate amongst the leaves of old spent 
plants or in other sheltered situations. They 
commence to lay eggs about the middle of 
September and increase in numbers, becom- 
ing most abundant during February and 
March. The eggs are laid in clusters, each 
group consisting of fifty to sixty. In their 
immature stages the bugs are of various 
colours. * 

Control 

This pest is now mainly controlled by the 
introduced wasp parasite, Microphanurus 
basalts, the larvae of which develop within 
the eggs of the bug. 


As the bugs feed upon a wide variety of 
plants, including weeds, and the adults may 
fly into and infest bug-free areas, clean 
cultivation and the destruction of old or 
spent plants, together with the bugs thereon, 
will help to prevent increase and reinfesta- 
tion. On limited areas, infestations may be 
reduced by collecting the bugs and their 
egg clusters early in the season. 



Wintfleft Female of the Common Green Aphid 
found on Silver Beet. 


There is no insecticide at present avail- 
able that may be used to control these bugs 
on silver beet. 


The Rutherglen Bug. 

In some seasons these bugs occur in vast 
numbers and become pests during mid- 
summer. 

The adult winged bugs, which measure 
about i/5 inch in length, are narrow-bodied 
and greyish-brown in colour. In both their 
immature and adult stages they feed by 
sucking the sap from the plants. 

The adult bugs are very active, and fly 
quickly from plant to plant when disturbed, 
and it is pn account of this that some grow- 
ers have referred to them as “small grey 
flies.” 

Control 

These bugs develop abundantly amongst 
weeds and various grasses during the early 
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spring, and may migrate from these plants 
to cultivated crops; Clean cultivation during 
the winter, therefore, will assist in reducing 
later infestations. 

Derris dust, 2 ^ per cent, nicotine dust, or 
a mixture of equal parts of fine tobacco dust 
and hydrated lime may be applied to the 
plants to act as temporary deterrents. 

It is impossible to prevent the active 
winged adult bugs from entering crops 
from outside sources, except perhaps by 
means of a smoke screen from smudge 
fires. 


Red-l^ed Earth Mites. 

Two species of these mites occur as pests 
in New South Wales. One has a wide range 
over a large portion of the State— the Upper 
Hunter and North-West Slopes areas, being 
particularly favourable districts for its 
development. The other closely allied 
species, which is sometimes popularly re- 
ferred to as the “Pea Mite,” is confined 
to the southern sections of the State. 



Thfl Common R«4-lctfged Earth Mite. 


These mites are mainly winter pests and 
their damage to plants usually becomes 
noticeable during June and continues until 
September. They attack a great variety of 
vegetable crops in addition to silver beet, 
and also injure various ornamental flowers 
and pasture weeds. 

The mites, by feeding on the plants, cause 
blemishes on the leaves which usually appear 
as silvery or greyish patches along the 
main veins, and where heavy infestations 
occur the whole leaf-surface may be injured 
and present a bleached appearance resemb- 
ling frost injury. 

The adult of the common, widespread 
species, which measures about i/ 25 th inch 
in len|^, has a puiTHsh-blue body and a 
small reddish area on the upper surface of 
its It# legs and mouth {^rts are bright 

The majority of these mites feed dur- 
the earjijr morning or towards sunset. 


The eggs, which are laid singly, cither 
on the leaves, on the ground, or amongst 
rubbish, hatch when the weather begins to 
become cold, but only under suitable mois- 
ture conditions. 

The southern species of red-legged mite, 
has a velvety-black body and red legs and 
may be distinguished from the former 
species by not having the reddish area on 
its back. 

It lays its eggs in masses, mainly on the 
undersides of the leaves where they come 
into contact with or close to the soil. These 
mites are to be found in groups when feed- 
ing. 

Control. 

Control may be obtained by spraying with 
a nicotine and oil spray, diluted in the fol- 
lowing proportions : — 

Nicotine sulphate . . A. oz. 

White oil emulsion . . 6 fl. oz. 

Water . . • • 5 gallons. 

A dust which has been found effective 
consists of a mixture of equal parts by 
weight of 2 ^ per cent, nicotine dust and 
superfine tobacco dust. 

Applications of sprays or dusts contain- 
ing nicotine should be made during the 
warmest part of the day. It is essential to 
spray or dust the ground below the plants 
as well as the plants themselves. 

In experiments conducted for the con- 
trol of the southern species of red-legged 
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D.D.T. INSECTICIDES 

We can offer the following Dusts 
and Sprays for the control of 
Insect Pests attacking Fruit* 

Flowers and Vegetables. 


• DEEDUST. 2% D.D.T. Dustingr Powder. 

• PESPRUF No. 3. 2% D.D.T. + 7% Copper. 

• PESPRUF No. 4. 2% D.D.T. + 2% Nicotine. 

• PESPRUF No. 5. Tomato Dust. 2% D.D.T. 

+ 8% Copper + 40% Sulphur. 

^ PESPRUF No. 20. Emulsion for Wet Spraying 
contains 20% D.D.T. (dilution 1-200). 

Alw a full range of other IneecticideM 
and Fungicidee, 

A PRODUCT FOR EVERY NEED. 


Full particular^ prices^ leaflets, etc., 

FREE on application, 

WILUAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUSTRAUA) PTY. LTD. 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O'CONNELL 'STREET, SYDNEY. 

MANUFACTIffiEfiS OF STANDARDISED HORTICULTURAL REMEDIES. 
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for FlYSTRIKE 


• FLYACIDE (b.t.b. 15 ) 

Supplied in .powder form ready 
for mixing with water on the 
property. ' A most effective and 
highly economical dressing. 

2-gallon cartons ... ... 9/- 

Send cheque for 20/9 (plus 
exchange) and we will post to 
any N.S.W. address sufficient 
“ Flyacide ” to make 4 gallons. 

• B.K.B. 

The latest C.S.I.R. Fly Dressing 
evolved to kill maggots ftn- 
med lately on contact. In I and' 
4-gallon drums ready to be applied. 

4-galion drums ... 8/3 per gal. F.O.R. 

Sydney 

l-gallon drums ... 10/8 per gal. F.O.R; 

Sydney 

These are the two latest C.S.I.R. 
Fly Dressings available in different 
forms. Both are based on 
Boracic Acid and being non- 
poisonous may be used on any 
strike no matter how severe. 

* 

6RAZCOS 

TOE GR/|ZIERS’ CO-OPEOllTlVE SHEARING CO. LTD. 
Bimos Houm, 46 Young 8t, Syilnoy. 


LOOKING 
AROUND 
THE CORNER 


The difficulties of the transition 
period are gradually being over- 
come and we are now looking 
around the corner at the prom- 
ising panorama of the Peace. 
All Berger finishes have returned 
to pre-war standards of quality 
and the “ Victory Range ” of 
colours in such notable brands 

as “ B.P.”, Berger’s Paint 
(Prepared), Synthelac, M atone, 

Quick Enamel, Pave-ol Paving 
PaHit is on all Agents’ shelves. 

. • 

Berger’s 
, Paint 

**B^p9 on keying on.*' 
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prove useful for the treatment for in- 
fested gardens. 

The proportions of the bait used were: 
9:6:2: i/5th, the materials and the 
equilvalent amounts being as follows 

Chaff (as a carrier) 2 lb. 3 oz. 

Water .. .. pints. 

Sugar . . . . 10 oz. 

Sodium arsenate . . i oz. 

The bait is broadcast over the infested 
area at the rate of i lb. to approximately 
200 square yar^ls. 

A dust that has controlled these mites 
under field conditions, and may be of special 
value for the treatment of infested ground 
before planting out, consists of a mixture 
of: — 

Carbolic powder . . . . i lb. 

Hydrated lime . . . . 4 lb. 

The most effective time for the applica- 
tion of this dust would be two or three weeks 
after the beginning of the autumn rains. 


The Red Spider. 

This small mite has a wide range of food- 
plants and may occur upon various weeds, 
as well as cultivated crops and ornamental 
plants. It mainly infests the undersur- 
faces of the leaves and both feeds and 
spins fine webs over the surface. The leaves 
attacked become mottled with yellow. 
These mites, although referred to as ‘'red 
spiders,’’ vary in colour from yellowish to 
greenish-grey, with darker markings; the 
brick-red forms are found during the winter. 

The minute eggs are laid on the under- 
faces of the leaves and the young forms 
are almost transparent. Many generations 
develop during the year. Hot, dry weather 
is favourable for their development and 
most damage is caused during the period 
from January to April. 

ControL 

Spraying with a lime-sulphur solution 
diluted at the rate of 8 fluid oz. to 5 gallons 
of water will control them. 

Dusting* with a mixture consisting of 
equal parts by weight of fine sulphur and 
hydrated lime is also, effective. 

A second application of spray or dust 
after an interval of about a week is usually 
necessary. 


The Tarsonemid Mite. 

This mite was first recorded in this State 
as a pest of silver beet in 1941, but it does 
not appear to have been recorded since. 

The leaves and stalks of the plants at- 
tacked were rusty in appearance and the 
plants were considerably dwarfed and dis- 
torted. The rusting was particularly evi- 
dent on the younger inner leaves. On ac- 
count of the smallness of this mite, its 
presence may, at times, have been overlooked 
and the injury attributed to some other 
cause. 

This mite has been recorded from many 
parts of the world and attacks a wide variety 
of plants in addition to silver beet. Amongst 
the plants attacked are tomatoes, beans, 
mangoes, figs, vines, gerberas, dahlias, 
begonias, etc. 

The adult female mites measure slightly 
less than i/iooth inch in length. The males 
are much smaller. The eggs which measure 
only I /250th inch in length are laid on* 
the leaves. 



The Terionemtd Mite. 

•.—•Male side view, b , — Male seen from below, 
t. — Female seen from below. 

[R$dfaiimfrtm Tent, 
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Control 

Dusting the plants with a finely divided 
sulphur has been found effective in con- 
trolling this species. 


&iails and Sings. 

In some localities the plants are liable 
to attack by snails and slugs, and for the 
control of these pests, poison baits contain- 
ing either calcium arsenate or metaldehyde 
are recommended. 

The formulae for the baits are as fol- 
low : — 

(a) Calcium arsenate . . i oz. 

Bran i lb. 

(approximately g breakfast 
cups).. 

Water . . . . i pint. 

The poison and the bran (or a suitable 
substitute if bran is not available) are first 
thoroughly mixed together and then made 
into a mash with the water. The bait is ^st 
applied late in the afternoon or at night 
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to ensure that it remains moist, and should 
be scattered lightly on the soil along the 
rows of plants or other places where the 
snails are known to congregate. It may be 
two or three days before the snails or slugs 
are killed ifi appreciable numbers. 

The second bait recommended contains 
I to 2 per cent, of metaldehyde. The formula 
for the 2 per cent, mixture is approximately 
as follows: — 

(b) Metaldehyde (finely 

powdered) . . 1/3 lb. 

Bran i lb. 

Water . . . . i pint. 

This bait is prepared in a similar manner 
to that given above, and is set out in small 
pellets. The snails and slugs are attracted 
to the bait and after feeding become 
paralysed and die in the vicinity of it. It 
appears to be more effective in situations 
where the animals are later exposed to the 
sun. 

Some workers overseas add i oz. of 
calcium arsenate to this bait in order to 
increase its killing efficiency. 



at. Mfc;''’ 
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Indian Meteorologists Collect Data on which 
to Base Weather Forecasts. 

The balloon is equipped with radio appa- 
ratus for recording conditions. When it 
reaches a very high altitude it bursts, releasing 
the apparatus in a bamboo cage. A reward 
is offered for its return to the nearest meteo- 
rological station. About 80 per cent, of the 
instruments are recovered. The information 
collected by this means enables forecasts to be 
made which prove valuable to farmers. 
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SPEED IN FLY CONTROL 

— SPRETTING — 


SPRAY - JETTING 


The name 

“SPRETTER” 

is a combination of the 
two words **Spray** and 
**Jetter** which indi* 
cates the new practice 
of “SPRETTING ” 

In use the Spretter 
entirely encloses the 
crutch, then, by turn- 
ing a valve, the whole 
crutch area is com- 
pletely saturated by a 
cluster of spray jets. 



Tht tpecially designed 
crulch i^raying unit which 
treats each sheep individu^ 
ally, 

Buzacott 

Phone: MA6311. 



The BUZACOTT “ SPRETTER " 

(Clapham & Moore Patents) 


The sheep comes through a race into the ** Spretter By 

pressing a lever the crutch spraying unit is brought hard up 
against the crutch: when, by turning a valve, the whole of the 
crutch is saturated by a series of jets. The sheep goes on its 
way whilst the next one enters. 

NO SKILLED OPERATOR IS REQUIRED. 

SPRETTING IS SIMPLE AND AUTOMATIC. 

The “ SPRETTER “ is easy to move from yard or paddock and 
can be loaded on to a utility truck. 

SAVES TIME and LABOUR in FLY CONTROL 
SPRETTING GIVES CONVENIENCE and COMFORT 
NO GLOVES or MASK NEEDED. 

•WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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Beatty ami UtXty 

with MASONITE 

Here is a solution to your space 
problems where two children 
• • must share the same room# With 

Masonite Tempered Presdwood, 
and the skill of an ordinary 
handyman^ you can construct the 
attractive, double-decker bunks 
illustrated at left. The home- 
work desk, with its useful cup- 
board, is another boon to any 
space-starved home# 

Priority demands are such that 
Masonite is in very short supply 
for general needs . . . BUT keep 
in touch from time to time with 
your nearest stockist. 




While you’re on the job, why 
not modernise that Replace? 
Utility, beauty and Masonite are 
the keynotes of the success of 
the design shown at right# No 
more nightly trips between wood- 
shed and fire with the Masonite 
fuel cupboard# Just open the 
doors — there’s wood on the shelf, 
coal or coke in the pull-out bins# 




• • • 


/A 


MASONITE 
CORPORATION (AUST#) LTD. 

sales ANQ SEKVICE OmSfON: 

M9 FHt.StrMt, Sydnty • 62t CsINiit StrsSf, 
Msibeunis • Qutsn Strsst, irltbjms • 
I) CHfotr Strsst, AdsIsWs. ' ^ 


the Fireside 




.^’7 
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Parc of Hawkeabury College Apiary Whence the Beea were Deapacched to Ruaaia. 


Apiary Notes. 


W. A. Goodacre, Senior Apiary Instructor. 


Bees By Air to Russia. 


THE rapid developments in fast air maO and general air transport to practically every 
country in the world, and the fact that bees are good air travellers, are providing oppor- 
tonities to secure strains of bees for experimental breeding purposes from sources 
nnthonght of hitherto. This was amply demonstrated recently by the New South Wales 
Department of Agricoltnre in co-operation with the Commonwealth Government A 
consignment of three Italian queen bees» each with an escort of yonngj workers, was 
forwarded in specially prepared cages from the Hawkesbmry Agricidtural College to the 
Australian Legation in Mokow where they were safely delivered to the Scientific Institate 
of Bee Culture, U.S.S.R., possibly the longest air trip for bees yet attempted. The time 
occupied between despatch and delivery was only, thirteen days. 


In exchange for the queen bees the 
Director of the U.S.S.R. Institute will send 
a consignment of the Grey Caucasian variety 
for experimental breeding purposes under 
Australian conditions. It has been said that 
this variety will work under cooler condi- 
tions generally than other varieties of Apis 
mellifica, and this suggests that these bees 
may provid^ a valuable pollination service 
in orchards established in cold climates 
during the early spring flowering of fruit 
trees. 

The subject of exchanging bees and bee- 
goods with Russia arose during a visit made 


by Professor Ashby — during his term as 
Scientific Liaison Officer, Moscow — to the 
Scientific Research Institute of Bee-Culture 
in that country. Some very interesting 
aspects of Professor Ashby’s visit are given 
later in these Notes. 

Type of Export Cage Used. 

The flection of a type of cage to use in 
sending the bees to Russia was discussed 
with Mr. H. Graham Smith of Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College Apiary, and it was 
decided, in order to guard against possible 
delay in transport and the effect of extreme 
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climatic conditions likely to be experienced 
en route, to use a cage of the Strgar type. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
construction of the cage. The drawing shows 
the cage with the full length top cover com- 
pletely removed and the two side flaps over 
the food compartments pulled out a little 
— to give a better view. Good firm queen 
candy was well pressed into the food com- 
partments until they were about three parts 
full, and on top of the candy neatly fitting 
strips of comb foundation were inserted and 
fastened to the sides of the compartments, 
to prevent seepage. Two apertures in each 
division board allowed access by bees to the 
candy supply. These led in from the centre 
compartment which contained three small 
frames of comb to provide comfortable and 
natural living quarters for the queen and 
her escort worker bees. 

Provkioii (or Ventilatioii. 

It was decided to forward the bees during 
July so that they would arrive in Russia 
during the active working season, and for- 
tunately colonies active enough in brood- 
rearing were available when required to 
provide the necessary young escort workers. 
These were hand picked and eighty placed 
in each cage with a queen. 

Ventilation was provided by means of a 
strip of wire gauze over the frames; when 
the cover was nailed on an air space was 
left right through — over the screen and 
food compartment flaps. In addition a 
screened vent was provided on each side of 
the centre compartment of the cage. In 
packing the three cages in one parcel a small 
air space was allowed between them so that 
these side vents would be freely operative. 

The Haiards oi the Jonraey. 

On the first stage of their journey the 
caged bees were forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Canberra, A.C.T., 
where they were placed in the diplomatic 
mail bag going forward by air to Russia. 
They were rather ‘‘pampered passengers'* 
in a way, for, in addition to travelling with 
the special mail, they were placedg,iti the 
care of a responsible officer who offered to 
co-operate by taking care that the bees were 
not subjected to any extreme conditions 
which could be avoided, and that they would 
not be exposed to fumigatiqn. 


Considering that the trip to Moscow only 
occupied thirteen days, it might appear that 
we were a little over-cautious in using the 
cage described with such large escorts anc 
a food supply sufficient for six weeks or 
more. However, as already mentioned, it 
was probably the longest air trip for bees 
that has ever been attempted and it was 
necessary to guard against possible delays 
en route. Then again the climatic changes 
likely to be encountered during the journey 
had to be seriously considered, and this 
necessitated natural conditions for the bees 
to cluster during cold changes and yet 
ample room for dispersal of the escort in 
hot spots. Even in sending the bees from 
Richmond to Canberra during winter time 
an extreme change in temperature was likely 
to be encountered. 

The despatch of these bees under condi- 
tions which would ensure their safe arrival 
involved a good deal of inquiry in regard 
to the air mail service, and the care of the 
bees during the trip. 

Utefnl Exchanget Arranged. 

In addition to bees, the exchanges 
arranged by Professor Ashby included liter- 
ature, seeds of plants and bee-goods of 
mutual interest to both countries. These 
are being effected by the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture in Melbourne, 
and all States of the Commonwealth have 
been contacted in order to make a success 
of the project. 


Extracts from Professor AsUby’s 
Report. 

The following information is extracted 
from the report of Professor Ashby, who 
visited the Institute of Bee-Culture — a fine 
building in about 150 acres of ground — ^with 
Professor Alpatov, who is in charge of the 
Laboratory of Bee Diseases and who has the 
Chair of Animal Ecology in the University. 

Exteiit of Bee Keeping. 

Bee keeping is very common as a prac- 
tice among members of collective farms who 
may keep theif own hives. In addition 
there are, in the soijth of Russia and parts 
of Siberia, special State farms devoted to 
bee keeping. Some of these have as many 
a^ 10,000 hives. 
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Trainiiig and Extension. 

The results of research in the Institute 
afe sent to the Commissariat of Agriculture 
which disperses useful information through 
agronomists attached to collective farms, 
and by leaflets. In addition, at present some 
3,500 students are learning bee keeping 
by correspondence. There are winter 
courses (lasting the whole winter) for 
winter zootechnicians (extension officers 
who wish to qualify for instruction in bee 
keeping). There are professorships of bee 
keeping in four agricultural colleges : Mos- 
cow, Tashkent, Omsk, Kiev. The Institute 
has, this year, begun a special college for 


distance from the bee hive. The general 
shape of the curves is a logarithmic decre- 
ment. and the mean distance travelled by 
bees for pollination varies with temperature, 
sunshine, etc. 

(r) An intensive study has been made on 
the tripping of Red clover and lucerne 
flowers. In Red clover for instance, it has 
been found that 34 per cent, of tripping is 
due to honey bees; 34 per cent, to wild 
bees ; 8 per cent, to insects of unknown 
classification ; zero per cent, to sunshine and 
24 per cent, to other causes. In lucerne 
the frequency of tripping of flowers in- 
creases rapidly from 8 a.m. until about mid- 



Distfram of the Cage 
m which Italian 
Queen Beea and 
Eacorta were aent 
by Air Mail to 
Ruaaia. 

The full length top 
cover is not shown 
in order that the 
details of construc- 
tion may be seen. 

Note the food 
chambers at the ends 
and the thiee short 
frames across the 
centre compartment 


bee culture, which gives a one-year course 
for the best graduates of universities or 
higher agricultural colleges. 

Tlie Departments and Their Activities. 

The Institute is divided into the following 
departments : — Economics, Technology of 
Wax and Honey, Selection and Breeding, 
Bee Keeping, Pollination and Bee Pastures, 
Bee Diseases, Laboratory of Bee Behaviour, 
Laboratory of Ecology, Laboratory of 
Mechanisation, Library, 

In the Laboratory of Pollination very 
interesting work is going on on the pollina- 
tion of Red clover, lucerne, sunflower and 
other plants. Some of the more important 
results are as follow : — 

(a) It has been established that there 
are genetic strains for nectar production, 
and there Have been intensive studies by 
ingenious methods, on the rate of nectar 
production by individual flowers. 

ib) A great many data have been 
collected on the relation between the amount 
of seed set in a crop clover) and the 


day, drops sharply to a minimum at about 
I p.m. and rises again in the afternoon. 
This is correlated with the activity of bees 
and temperature. 

(d) The results of selection for nectar 
production have been very successful; and 
there has recently been selection from a very 
lieterozygous strain of Red clover for short 
corolla. In 1936 there was only 0.02 per 
cent, of short corolla flowers; in 1938 there 
was 8.7 per cent, and in 1944 14 per cent. 

In the Laboratory of Bee Behaviour ex- 
tremely interesting work has been done by 
Gubin on the training of bees to pollinate 
certain flowers. The effect this training 
has had on seed production in the U.S.S.R. 
is very surprising. The method is very 
simple. If it is required to train bees to 
fxdlinate lucerne flowers, dishes of 50 per 
cent, sugar are put into the hive above the 
nest. In these dishes are put some lucerne 
flowers. The flavour from the flowers per- 
suades the bees to go out of the hive after- 
wards and to pollinate lucerne almost to 
the exclusion of other plants. The training 
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takes two to three days; and the effect 
lasts for the whole of the flowering season. 

Where seed production is important, bees 
are regularly trained in this way all over 
the Soviet Union. As soon as one crop is 
finished flowering and another one begins 
the bees are trained to the new crop. I 
saw figures, subject to adequate statistical 
analysis, which showed that the seed pro- 
duction in a field pollinated by trained bees 
was 4.2 times the seed production in a 
control field of the same crop pollinated 
by untrained bees. ^ In addition trained bees 
may produce in the hive almost five times 
as much honey as untrained bees. 

The idea behind this work is not entirely 
original. I was told that Von Fritsch had 
suggested the idea in a paper on advice for 
migratory bee keepers. But it seems that 
the method has been exploited for the first 
time on a large scale in the U.S.S.R. and 
the results certainly justify the method. 

In the Laboratory of Bee Keeping I saw 
work on the artificial swarming of bees 
which results in the production of five 
swarms from one in a single season. I was 
also shown a very simple pollen trap which 
removes pollen from bees on their retuni 
to the hive and enables a large amount of 
pollen to be collected. 

In the Laboratory of Ecology work is 
going on on selection of bees according to 
behaviour. Komarov has produced an 
intermediate between a queen and a worker. 

In the Laboratory of Selection work is 
being done on the selection of bees for 
winter resistance, honey production and 
wax production. 

In the Laboratory of Technology there 
is a good collection of different kmds of 
honey and wax. An ingenious apparatus 
was shown to me which measures simul- 
taneously the hardness, plasticity, and 
resistance of samples of wax. Routine 
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measurements of hardness are made with 
an instrument taken from the cement manu- 
facturing trade. In this Laboratory also, 
work is being done on the use of waste pro- 
ducts. These include a shoe polish made 
from residues not usually utilised, and the 
production of honey beer, which contains 
about 4 per cent, alcohol and which is quite 
palatable. 

Exchange of Bees and Material. 

The staff showed a very great interest in 
Australia and are anxious to have from 
Australia the following: — 

Seeds of typical honey plants. 

Samples of the most important kinds of 
bee-keeping equipment. 

Model of migratory hives. 

Samples of honey and wax labelled with 
the districts from which they have come 
and. if possible, with the plants from which 
the honey has been made. 

Samples of living queens. 

The Director undertook to reciprocate by 
sending to Australia similar material. 

In particular, they have produced at this 
Institute a Caucasian queen which pollinates 
at a considerably lower temperature than 
Italian queens and would possibly be useful 
for fruit orchards in the cooler parts of 
Australia. It is therefore proposed that 
Australia and the U.S.S.R. should exchange 
golden Italian queens for grey Caucasian 
queens. 

I was given publications on the training 
of bees for seed production, seed production 
in sunflowers and Red clover, samples of 
the bee culture bulletin, and full plans of 
a typically Russian hive. 

In the course of discussion it also ap- 
peared that gramicidin (a sample of which 
has been sent to Australia already) has been 
used for the treatment of the disease 
nosema. 


Agricultural Societies* Shows. 


SxcRXTARnis are invited to forward for itsertion in tidi list dates of their. .lortlicoming shows; these dionld 
reach the Editor, Dmartment of Agricnlture, Box 36A, GJP.O., Sydney, not kter tluin the X5th of the 
previous to issue. Alteratioa of dates should be noticed at onoe. , 



(D. Vest) ...' Fd)itiary 21, 22 

Idarch 4, 5 


_ February 2Q, 21," aa 
Mn-ellic (A, G I^Vean) March s 


Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) . . 

^in^ellic (A. G K^rVeaL, ^ 

Sydney R.AS. (G. C Somerville) Mar. 2p to Ap. p 
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Why I bank at the “Wales” 



Rnnning a property is not easy. It is made worse by 
the uncertainties of the weather, pests and nnstable 
prices. Some of these are local factors which only 
local people fnlly nnderstand. 

So one reason why I bank at the **Wales** is because 
there is a branch right here in the district. The 
Manager knows the district and understands my needs. 

Another reason is that I like the friendly atmosphere 
and speedy service of the ‘^Wales’’. It is a pleasnre 
to do bnsiness with them. 

Take my advice: if you have any financial problems, 
talk them over with the ‘*Wales** Manager. It*s a 
free service add may save you much unnecessary 
worry. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AlfSTRALlA 


in N«w Sevtk Wol«t with Mmitad Mobility 


X U7g 







r^>ECEMBER I, ,9^ 



^ outfit tha^ ^ 

•■“nnlng cottif fi»r Iti low 

^^ir/or/ortfi,r 


I •» lortle to „, /o"|J,®*^«teii 

semper 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


E. Hadlington, Poultry Expert. 

Prepare for Heat Waves. 


THE sadden, ezcettiir^ liot weedier experi- 
enced receady is a reminder that heat waves are 
to he expected peiiodicaUy duronphont the rest 
of tte summer, and that suitable precandons 
should be taken to reduce losses to a minimum. 
Where an adequate water supply and sufficient 
labonr are available, there is no reason why 
heavy losses should be experienced durinp 
normal heat waves, but failure to keep a con- 
stant watch for trouble when die temperature 
rises much above 100 deg. Fahr. may result in a 
high rate of mortality. 

One of the main considerations is to 
ensure that the houses are well ventilated, 
and if doors are fitted at the back, these 
should be opened to allow a current of air 
through, particularly on humid days. 
Attention to the water supply is also impor- 
tant; the water vessels should either be 
placed in the houses or in close proximity 
so that the birds do not liave to go far in 
the sun to get a drink, as this will quickly 
result in losses. 

On very hot days a routine inspection of 
the pens sl^Juld be made every hour or so, 
parnctdarly from the early afternoon on- 
wards and the birds should be disturbed to 
see if any are prostrate. These will lie on 
the floor and move only with difficulty. 
They should be tt^en from the pens, held 
under a tap to wet their heads and under 


the wings, and then placed on a wet area of 
ground in the shade, preferably where there 
is a draught. If treated as soon as they show 



Pint Hen to Lay 200 Egga. 

Winner of ** Poultry*’ newspaper tr(»hy. This hen (No. 373) 
is owned by Devonshire Poultry Farm. 


signs of distress most birds will quickly 
recover, but advanced cases may require 
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several applications of water. It is not 
advisable to saturate birds unless they do 
not respond quickly to treatment. 

On excessively hot days it may be neces- 
sary to wet the floors of the houses, but if 
this is done where litter is on the floors and 
it becomes saturated, it is advisable to clean 
out the litter before the birds go to roost at 
night, particularly in humid weather when 
a cool change does not occur before evening, 
as the damp litter would create increased 
humidity and cause trouble. 


When a heat wave is anticipated it is 
advisable to reduce the amount of food 
given to the birds, as they will suffer more 
from the heat if they have full crops and 
drink copiously during the heat of the day. 

In the event of the owner having to leave 
the farm on very hot days, arrangements 
should be made for someone capable of 
handling birds to be left in charge, otherwise 
heavy losses may result. 


Egg Weights in 1946*47 Egg4a]dng Competition at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. 


THE egg weigliiiig results at the Hawkesbury 
Agricnltiiral College Egg-laying Competition 
shonld be of interest to most ponltry farmers, 
whether they are competitors or not, as the 
weights in the Competition may be taken as 
some indication of the trend in flocks generally. 

The weighings are based on the avers^e 
number of eggs laid successively between 
1st and 31st August, but in the case of 
birds which do not lay twelve eggs in that 
period, the weight is taken of the first twelve 
eggs laid from ist August to the 31st Octo- 
ber, and any bird other than a replacement 
which fails to lay twelve eggs in that time 
is disqualified. Where birds are replaced 
after ist August, the first twelve eggs laid 
are weighed provided that this number is 
laid in ninety days, otherwise these birds 
are disqualified. Three hens in this cate- 
gory had not yet laid the requisite number 
of eggs by ist November. These are in- 
dicated in the accompanying table by a dash, 
Avbragb Eog Wbights. — ^Forty-f 


but the eggs are being weighed and the 
weights will be recorded, if eligible. 

The weights this year show an improve- 
ment over last year as the comparative 
figures hereunder will show: — 

Birds I-aying Under-weight Eggs, 1946-47. 


Individuals. Groups. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Light Breeds . . 25 — 6.9 9 — 15.0 

Heavy Breeds . . 19-10.5 5 — 16.6 

1945-46. 

Light Breeds . . 38-10.3 15 — 25.0 

Heavy Breeds . . 32-18.0 10 — 33.0 


In the current test four light-breed hens 
were disqualified because they failed to lay 
the required number of eggs during the 
weighing period. These are shown by the 
letter (b) in the accompanying list of 
weights ; and those which failed to lay eggs 
averaging 24 ozs. to the dozen are indicated 
by (a). 

I Egg-laying Competition 1946-47, 


Competitor. 


[idividual. 


White Leghorns. 


Adler, A 

26. z 

24.1 

24.8 

^23.5 

25.5 

28.x 

25.4 

Alder, G 

26.5 

25.6 

25.0 

25.3 

24.6 

26.1 

25.5 

Argali, W. F 

27.1 

27.9 

26.3 

25.0 

25.2 

24.0 

25.9 

Badman, C, R 

26.0 

24-3 

26.3 

26.9 

24.5 

25.8 

25.6 

Baird, C. W 

26.3 

2.5.5 

25.2 

26.2 

26.2 

24.9 

25.7 

Barton, T- H 

26.5 

26.4 

28.8 

26.5 

26.4 

27.0 

26.9 

Biddle, W. R 

24.6 

25.8 

25.6 

25.1 

25.4 

25.2 

25*3 

Bray, M. J. 

24,8 

26.3 

25.9 

24.4 

25.9 

25.6 

25.5 

Brown, M. J 

25.8 

25.3 

24.6 

24.3 

25.3 

24.3 • 

24.9 

Bruce, W. H 

27.0 

20,0 

27.1 

28.4 

25.8 

24.9 

26.9 

Cardun Pty. Farm 

28.3 

28.3 

24.6 

25.0 

* 4-3 

26.0 

26. z 

Carpenter, H. B. 

26. 1 

27.5 

27.x 

24.9 

24.1 

25.8 

23*9 

Chidaey, H. T 

24,9 

26.4 

24.0 

25.1 

26.^ 

25.4 

23.4 

Christie. R. G. & Son . . . 

25.0 

24.5 

25.2 , 



25.3 

23*4 

Clark, C. A 

24.8 > 

29.7 

28.0 


28.6 

27.2 


a Indicates bird failed to liy eisgp of 24 oas. per doc. 
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Avbragb Egg Wbigkts. — ^Forty-fifth Egg-laying Competition, 1946-47 — continued. 


Competitor. 



Individual. 



Group. 

Comyns, J. 

255 

White Leghorns, 
24.8 h 

28.9 

26.3 

24‘3 

a 

Cullen, D. A 

27.8 

a23.8 

29.2 

26.3 

25,6 

26.0 

26.4 

Davidson, M. S 

28.0 

25.6 

26.3 

24-5 

25.9 

24.6 

25.8 

Devonshire Pty. Farm ... 

26.8 

24.1 

26.2 

27.4 

26.8 

28.1 

26.6 

ElUson, J. H 

26.6 

25.2 

26.3 

26.1 

25.0 

25.6 

25.8 

English, C. E 

24.7 

27-3 

24.9 

25*4 

24.8 

26.9 

25.7 

Evans, C. D 

27.3 

24.6 

24-5 

26.2 

25 .x 

25.8 

25.6 

Faunt, M. M 

26.8 

26.0 

26.8 

26.3 

25*3 

26.2 

26.2 

Flew, J. L 

255 

26.3 

27-3 

25-9 

25.4 

24-5 

25.8 

Gilmore, N. 

27.0 

^23.4 

25.6 

25‘4 

24.9 

25.5 

253 

Graham. Miss M. 

25-4 

a22,g 

<123.0 

255 

26.6 

25-8 

<124.9 

Greenfield, T. E. 

24.8 

27-4 

26.1 

27.8 

243 

25.7 

26.0 

Hankinson, J 

25.9 

27.4 

25-5 

26.1 

24-3 

26.4 

25-9 

Heathfield, J. G. 

26.2 

24.6 

26.1 

25-5 

25*9 

27,8 

26.0 

Heathfield, L 

a22.6 

26.6 

253 

26.7 

a 23.4 

27.2 

a 25.3 

Hoe. W. H 

26.1 

26.1 

25-7 

28.3 

27.0 

24.8 

26.3 

Holyoak, H 

26.1 

24*3 

26.7 

27.7 

243 

27.2 

26.0 

Hooker, P. J 

25*5 

24-5 

25.2 

25.2 

26.0 

25-3 

25.3 

Hudson, L. L 

24.8 

27.4 

26.7 

27.0 

25.2 

26.5 

26.3 

lori, E 

27.9 

b 

27.1 

a23.i 

26.8 

24.4 

a 

Kennedy, F. J 

25*7 

25-4 

26.8 

25.5 

a 23.4 

a23.6 

<*25.1 

Kerniish, J 

25-1 

b 

26.1 

25*5 

24.5 

26.1 

a 

Knox, T. B 

26.2 

a22,o 

25.2 

26.3 


26.2 

a 

Knott. W 

24.7 

27-3 

28.0 

28.3 

25*4 

26.5 

26.7 

Minegold Poultry Farm... 

27.7 

24.6 

29.4 

27.0 

25.1 

27.0 

26.8 

Leach, C. L. & Son 

26.4 

24.9 

25-4 

26.0 

24-3 

27.2 

257 

Martin, S.... 

26.5 

25.6 

26.9 

26.1 

25.0 

« 23.5 

25.6 

Morrin, C. W. & Son 

24-5 

24.8 

a22.9 

243 

a23.2 

25.7 

a24.2 

Newman, L 

24.7 

25-3 

26.6 

25*4 

26.4 

25.4 

25.6 

Newton, R. 

25.0 

28.4 

26.0 

25 -x 

27-3 

26.4 

26.4 

Orange, G. E 

26.2 

25*3 

24-3 

26.2 

25.8 

26.8 

25.8 

Pope, J. & Son 

25.6 

26.5 

27.6 

27.7 

24*5 

26.7 

26.4 

Ranch, P. 0 

25-7 

24.9 

25.9 

25.4 

24.9 

28.5 

25.9 

Ray. F 

25.4 

26.6 

25.3 

25.9 

24.7 

a 22 .y 

25-1 

Riddle, Mra. I 

24.2 

26.2 

26.7 

26.3 

25.8 

27.3 

26.1 

Hawkins, V. H 

25-9 

28.1 

28.6 

28.2 

26.8 

27.4 

27.5 

Sergeant, S. K 

25.4 

26.9 

26.9 

27.4 

27.4 

27.8 

27.0 

Southern, J 

25.4 

26.3 

a 23.9 

26.8 

24-5 

26.7 

25.6 

Thoroughgood, R. 

Watt. R. E 

26.1 

^23.3 

24.2 

26.0 

24.6 

28.9 

25.5 

27.7 

27.0 

27.2 

26.5 

27.2 

27.0 

27.1 

Wheatley. G. H. 

26.0 

25.6 

26.2 

24.9 

27*4 

24*5 

25.8 

WiUmott, W. T 

26.1 

a22.9 

24-5 

25.0 

a23.8 

b 

a 

Wimbleford Pty. Farm . , . 

28.5 

27-9 

26.7 

27.6 

24.6 

26.7 

27.0 

Anderson, W. and N. ... 

253 

25.5 

<222.9 

24-3 

24.8 

25-5 

24.7 

Marr. W. L 1 

25.1 

27-5 

Anconas, 

(222.4 

24.8 

24.8 

247 I 

a 24.9 

Brown, W. T 

25.0 

<*23.2 

Ausiralorps, 

25.6 

25*5 

25.3 

26.5 

25.2 

Campbell ft Kinnish 

Clark, C. A 

26.0 

26.6 

27.0 

28.2 

26.6 

25.1 

26.6 

27.1 

26.8 

25.2 

25.6 

26.2 

24.2 

25.9 

Devonshire Pty. Farm ... 

24.5 

25.7 

24.1 

25.5 

26.0 

a23.8 

24.9 

Evans, C. D 

25.2 

28.1 

26.9 

28.1 

247 

24.1 

26.2 

Fitzsimons, E 

26.0 

<122.2 

a23.o 

25-1 

27-4 

28.7 

a 25.4 

Ooodridge. W. J. 
Greenwood, Bros. 

24.9 

24.2 

27-3 

a23.8 

26.8 

a22,S 

a 24.9 

26.3 

26.4 

— 

» 25.4 

24‘5 

27*5 

— 

Hawkins, V. H 

28.0 

27.5 

a 23.5 

29.8 

26.8 

26.8 

27.1 

Henderson, R. B. 

26.0, 

• 

26.6 

25.2 

24-5 

26.2 

24.6 

25.5 


a Indicates bird failed to lay eggs of 24 oz?. per doz. 

b Indicates bizd failed to lay required number of eggs during weighing period, 
—vindicates bird recently replaced and had not laid twelve eggs prior to ist November. 
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Average Egg Weights. — ^Forty-fifth Egg-layinjo; Competition, Z94<^47 — continued. 


Competitor. 



Individual. 



Group. 

Judson, N. F 

26.0 

A ustralorps — continued. 

25.4 25.7 27.7 

26.8 

27..3 

26.5 

Minegold Pty. Farm 

25-9 

26.2 

28.1 

25.6 

25.6 

«23.8 

25.9 

Martin, S 

27.0 

27-9 

a22.8 

24.1 

26.8 

24.2 

25 5 

McDonald, T. 

24.6 

27.2 

28.5 

28.3 

25-2 

26.5 

26.7 

Pauli, R. W 

27.1 

26.0 

25.1 

27.8 

25-1 

26.9 

26.3 

Ramsden, D. H. 

28.3 

26.3 

a22.6 

28.1 

24.1 

25.0 

257 

Smith, N. F. 

24.8 

25 5 

25.2 

25.6 

25.8 

26.0 

25.5 

Southern, J 

25.0 

24.1 

24.6 

25.1 

24.8 

25.3 

24.8 

Tyson, Bros 

<*23.5 

24.0 

25.6 

25*5 

24-5 

251 

24.7 

Wright, K. E 

26.3 

27.9 

25.1 

26.6 

27'4 

26.3 

26.6 

Harris, R. F 

28.0 

26.7 

Langshans. 

259 

2().5 

26.4 

20.7 

1 26.7 

Hooker, P. J 

26.4 

24.8 

24.8 

252 

£123.0 

20.8 

25.3 

Miller, J. E 

24.9 

25.8 

27-5 

27-.^ 

27.9 


! — 

Moyes, T. R 

27.0 

28.9 

26.8 

28.0 

26.2 

26.8 

27.3 

Nicholls, S. 

24.9 

27.1 

24.7 

252 

24.8 

24.7 

25.2 

Riddle, M. G 

26.8 

26.0 

26.5 

( 721.4 

27*5 

25.8 

025.7 

Wilson, R. D 

26.7 

25.8 

25.2 

25.0 

26.4 

£723.1 ! 

25.4 

Finney, F. P 

[ 26.8 

Rhode Island Reds 
24.6 26.2 

26.7 

24.8 

27v5 

1 20.1 

Holt, T 

a22,3 

27.6 

24.8 

277 

25.6 

26.8 

! 025.8 

Small, R. A 

257 

a23.8 

a22.i 

£123.2 

24.2 

023.7 

j "23.8 


a Indicates bird failed to lay eggs of 24 ozs. per dozen. 

— Indicates bird recently replaced and had not laid twelve eggs prior to ist November. 


list of Qualified Chick Sexers. 


During the 1946 season eight chick sexing 
examinations were conducted by the Depart- 
ment, and thirteen candidates qualified for 
Certificates — two for Special Class and 
eleven for First Class. 

A complete list of those who have now 
qualified for Special and First Class Certifi- 
cates, and also (in 1944 and 1945) for 
Second Class Certificates, is given here- 
under : — 

Special Class Certificates, 

Mr. F. D. Evans, Leaminrton-street, Dundas. 

Mr. S. W. Leach, Windsor-road, Baulkham 
Hills. 

Mr. A. L. B. Newton, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Mr. N. V. Davies, Garnet-road, Miranda. 

Mr. O. B. Johnson, 52 Dickson-a venue, West 
Ryde. 

Mr. R. W. Druce, Old Prospect-road# Went- 
worth ville. 

Mr. R. A. Percival, 135 LongueviUc-road, Lane 
Cove. 

Mr. S. Martin, Duggan Farms, Blacktown. 

Mrs. O, B. Johnson, 52 DicksohTavenue, West 
Ryde. 

Mr. S. G, Olsson, Western-road, Wentworthville. 
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Miss B. B. Brown, Redleaf, . G^een^s-avenue, 
Dundas. 

Mr. J. Edwards, 74 Grantham- road, Seven Hills. 
Mr. C. R. Sims, 5 Miliar-street, Drummoyne. 
Mr. H. D. Brown, Braeside-road, Wentworth- 
ville. 



Chick Sczifig Biacniac^a la PtogtOH, 


Mr. G. A. Lee, do Beaulort-street, Croydon Park. 
Mr. R. G. Amies, Windemere-avenue, North- 
mead. 

Mr. K. L. Moore, 5 Daisy-street, Chatswood. 
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Special Class Certificates. 

Mr. A. A. Tegel, Leppington. 

Mr. C. R. Badman, Mackenzie-street, Revesby. 
Mr. J. R. Kilborn, 9 Denman-street, Eastwood. 
Mr. E. Marchant, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Mr. W. Evans, Ledmington-streel, Dundas. 
Mrs. F. D. Evans, Leamington-street, Dundas. 
Mr. C. C. Green, 82 Carlingford-road, Epping. 
Miss V. Wilson, Box 249 Post Office, Newcastle. 
Mr. H. Jacobs, Vimiera-road, Eastwood. 

Mr. I. A. Hazlctt, Ingleburn. 

Mrs. A. Brakell, Church-street, Carlingford. 

Mr. K. Gibson, Wensley House, Stamford Park 
road, Mt. Roskill, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Mr. Gordon Thomson, Opoho, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

Mr. A. E. Sutton, 65 Bungaree-road, Went- 
worthville. 

Mr. J. H. Turner, Hotham-road, Sutherland. 
Mrs. T. M. Brown, Main-road, Kearsley, via 
Cessnock. 

Mr. J. Herrman, 86 Station-street, Fairfield. 
Mr. H. Walla.ste, Grantham-road, Plumpton. 

Mr. O. Van Stappen, Pacific Highway, Wyong. 
Mrs, H. M. Leach, Windsor-road, Baulkham 
Hills. 

Mr. A. M. Smith, Richinond-road, Blacktown. 
Mr. A. H. Baker, 13 Marion-streel, Harris Park. 
Mr. L. A. Brown, Main-road, Kearsley. 

Mr. R. Pitt, Government-road, Weston. 

Mr. O. Korting, Bid-a-wce Poultry Farm, 
Quaker’s Hill. 

Mr. R. O. J. Clucas, Excelsior-avenue, Castle 
Hill. 

Mr. K. J. Kooks, Tomali-street, Carlingford. 
Mrs. Z. Jacobs. Kildare-road, Doonside. 

Mr. N. Long, Ferndcll-street, Guildford. 

Mr. R. Lockycar, Hurt-street, West Wollon- 
gong. 

Mr. G. F.. Mahon, Kings-road, Ingleburn. 

Mr. R. J. Mayjor, 106 Ballandella-road, Toon- 
gabbie. 

Mr. F. S. Wrigley, i Blencairn-a venue, Caul- 
field, S.E. 7. Melbourne. 

Mr. R. Clark, Bay-road, Arcadia. 

Mr. S. G. Gibson, Richmond-road, Marsdcn 
Park. 

Mr. A. Pamment, 6 Fairview-street, Guildford. 
Mr. B. J. Dawson, Withers-road, Kellyville. 
Mr. R. Watson. 4 West Terrace, Bankstown. 


Second Class CertificcUe. 

Mrs. W. J. Hanley, 219 Princes Highway, 
Charlestown. 

Standards for Certificates. 

Particulars of the standards for the vari- 
ous certificates are as follows: — 

For a Special Class Certificate it is neces- 
sary to sex 300 White Leghorn chickens 
in 45 minutes with 98 per cent, accuracy, 
without killing or injuring a chicken. 

For a First Class Certificate, 200 White 
Leghorn chickens must be sexed in 39 
minutes with an accuracy of 95 per cent, and 
not more than one chicken killed or two 
injured. 

The Second Class Certificate, which has 
now been discontinued was introduced as a 
wartime measure in order to enable more 
sexers to qualify to meet the increased de- 
mand. The standard was the same as for 
First Class except that 50 minutes were 
allow^cd for sexing the 200 chickens. 

Learning Chick Sexing. 

Not many of those who contemplate tak- 
ing up chick sexing know the difficulties 
involved in reaching the standard necessary 
to qualify for a certificate. It should be 
understood that, in addition to obtaining 
tuition in the subject, extending over several 
months, it is necessary to have thousands of 
chickens for intensive practice, and very few 
candidates qualify for a certificate at the 
first examination. Thus the cost of learning 
is fairly considerable. At present there are 
about enough sexers to meet the demand 
and preference is given to those holding 
Special Class Certificates. 


The Disadvantages 

The depth of cultivation of the growing maize 
crop is very important. Cultivation of the estab- 
lished plants must not be deep. No harm is done 
if deep cultivation is practised in the early stages 
of growth, provided it is not too close to the 
plants, but from when the plants are 18 to 20 
inches high only shallow cultivation should be 
given, as, th« plant being a surface feeder, the 
roots extend across the rows and within 3 or 4 
inches of the surface. 

• 

The disadvantages of hilling outweigh the ad- 
vantages, and as a general practice it cannot 
recommended. A light hilling may sometimes be 
necessary to smother weed growth or as an aid 


of Hilling Maize. 

to drainage on low-lying lands, but the damage 
done to roots, the possibility of “gullying” on 
slopes, and the greater surface exposed for evap- 
oration are all against the practice, while the 
support given to the stalks by hilling is not so 
important as is usually thought. Throwing a 
big hill with the plough, as still often practised, 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 

It is i!ot necessary to remove the suckers from 
growing maize crops. This practice, adopted by 
many farmers with the idea of increasing yield 
and incidentally providing a little fodder for stock, 
actually decreases the yield, as proved at an ex- 
periment conducted at Grafton Experiment Farm 
over a period of four years. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of ceraying herds tubercle-fiee, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Registsrnd itud Herds. 

Armstrong, K. A., ** Heathfield,'* Boorowa .. 

Bony Trunins Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bramey, H. F., Nardoo,**^ Ashford Road 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Campbell, I.. W., '* Dunmallard,** Fern Hil 

Road, Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E, J., "Kaponda,** Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, E., “ Austral Park,** 

(Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. J 
Minto ... 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, I 
(Jerseys) ... ... ... ... 

Cowra Experiment Farm ( Ayrshires) ... 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseyj 
Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High Sch< 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberde 

Angus) 

Prater, A. D., King*s Plain Road, Inve 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J.. “Chtop 
dale,'* Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Sb4 

horns) 

Hann, O., Bomerah, Barrington 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmi 

(Jerseys) 

Hurhtone Agricultural High School, Glenfi 

(Ayrcshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “ Kahlua,** Co< 


Shorthorns) ... 

Knight, G., Tannabah, Coonabarabran 
Lidcombe State Hospital and Home (Fri 
Umond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) ... 
McGarvie Sniith Animal Husbandry 1 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Martin, W. W., "Narooma,** Urana ! 

N.Wtite! Grose Wold, via Ri^ 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ** Bunnigalore,** Bel 

Land and Mineral Co., Tam 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Reid, D. B., ** Evandale,** Suttcm F 

(Aberdeen- Angus) 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Soott, A. W., ** MUong," Young (Abeideen- 
Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ** Gunnawarra,** Guh 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

Trangle Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... 
wSaga Lake Aboriginal Station ... 

White, H. P. Bald Bi 2 r, Guyra (Abetdee! 

Angus : 

Wolk^bar Experiment Farm (Gnemaeyt) . 
Young, A., *' Daylesford,** Cudal (Be0f Shoe 
hotita) ... 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

83 

Z39 

18/12/46 

Z6/Z0/46 

40 

X3/4/47 

39 

31/7/47 

121 

30/6/47 

^ 88 

X4/X/47 

.9 

X3/7/47 

85 

: 

83/7/47 

5/7/47 

64 

29 

X73 

39 

1/3/47 

44 

.8/8/47 

.67 

34/5/48 

ZO7 

t^U/47 

49 

55 

8/8/47 

..9 

X9/3/47 

‘ 33 

12/8/48 

\ 857 

30/11/47 

• 261 

■ 60 

) 98 

64 

33/9/46, 

30/XX/46 

IO/xo/48 

26/4/47 

78 

22/3/47 

i 

14/9/48 

- 120 

8/10/47 

■ 46 

X8/3/47 

• 38 

1 

3/12/46 

• zzo 

16/10/46 

86 

t 

12/2/47 

6x 

: 


: 

xx/6/46 

. 167 

19/11/47 

X55 

X5 

: f 

Xl/S/47 

x/8/47 

•9/4/47 

. 300 

1X0 

•0/4/47 

18/3/47 

•3 

•5/8/47 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

Tested. 


Hards Othar than Raglstarad Stud 
Hards* 

Z14 A.G.H., Kenmore 

Aboriginal Station, Brewarrin a 
Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 
Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Brookfield Afiorestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N.. Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Dwartment of Education, Gosford Farm| 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbndge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, N.L., and Sons, "Abington,** Armidale 
Foy, F. J., The Valley Farm, Mcgalong Valley 
Piuselle, W. J., Rosens tein Dairy, Inverell 

Goulbum District Hospital 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn 
Grant, W. S., ** Monkittee,** Braidwood 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Warialda] 

Road, Inverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Koyong School. Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., " Bellevue,'* Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital ! 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital I 

Limacy D^artment, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital I 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental | 

Hospital 

McGufficke, J. O., Lovely Bank,** Rob Roy, 

Inverell 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ...1 
Morris, S. W., ** Dunreath," Swanbrook Rd.,] 

Inverell 

Murray, j. A., "The Willows,’* KdraviUe 
New England University College, Armidale ...1 

Orange Mental Hospital 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Mll^n Islwds Mental Hos^tal ... 

Reid, G. T., " NarwnguUen,** Yawi 

Riohiudson, C. E. D., Kayuga Road, Mus- 

wellbrook 

Rolfe, V. J., " Mount View,” Inverell 

St. Ignatius* College, Riverview 

St. John's College, Armidale 

St. Joseph's Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael's Orphanage, Baulkbam Hills .. 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent's Boys* Home, Westmead 

State Penitential, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., " HUl View,” Fig Tree .. 
The Sydney Church of England Ikaznmar 

School, Moss Vale 

TMbnll, J. M., " Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Mnswellbrook 

Weldman, A. B., No. a Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 

Mutwelibtook 

Wiidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman. A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

liusvfelibrook ^ , 

WpAm Tboihpson Mksonic ^ool, Baq^- 

N j Us ... ,,, 

Wllaon, A. G., ** Blytbeswood, IT Exeter 
Wtiton* C*. Bligh Street. MuswttUbrook 
Yt^Ch^eif are Association of AuttraUa 


48 

14 

19 

zoo 

53 

197 

33 

3Z 

37 

39 

115 

62 

as 

X 34 

7 

as 

zo 

53 

a7 

2 

41 

43 


79 

6a 

57 

33 

84 

51 

3Z 

19 

63 

185 

84 

a?5 

78 

z8 

*4 

iz 

9 

40 

ZO 

33 

IS 

53 

48 

83 

87 

« 

h 

til 


Expiry 

Date. 


26/5/45 

86/5/46 

39/4/47 

30/8/47 

X8/7/47 

ia/7/47 

ao/8/47 

8/6/47 

36/a/47 

29/8/48 

39/1/47 

9/7/47 

34/5/48 

18/12/47 

X6/8/47 

7/XX/47 

87/6/47 

89/4/47 

x/8/47 

xo/4/47 

16/2/47 

5/3/47 

26/6/47 

4/4/47 

X5/4/46 

8/3/47 

26/7/47 

30/X0/46 

85/6/47 

83/5/47 

85/8/47 

» 

8/7/47 

9/3/47 

7/7/47 

90 / 2 /A 7 

XX/6/47 

*5/«)46 

9/7/48 

30/ZZ/47 

I/8/47 

x8/Z2y47 

90/$/47 

8/10/47 

8/Z0/47 

8 /xo/^8 

*V8/4r 

•8/4/47 

•8/4/47 


• WO 
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FOR REARING 
CALVES 
WITHOUT 
WHOLE MILK 


Contains: — Wheat Pollard, Matse Oil Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, Powdered Milk, 

Mtttton Bird Oil, etc. 

Analysis: — Protein • • • . . • . . 20.23% (Whole milk 

Fat . • • • • • • • . • • 13.13% contains 28.1 

Fibre . . • • • • • • • • 5.75% Protein) 

Directions: — For calves in poor condition and showing tendency to Scour commence feeding by adding 
one teaspoonful ** VETAMAC " Calf Food to each feed of skim milk and stir in thoroughly. After 
several days, gradually increase quantity so that within about ten days the full amount of two table- 
spoonsful per feed is being given. Healthy Calves may be given the full quantity at commencement. 
If Skim Milk not available, give three to four tablespoonsful as a gruel mixed with about } pt. boiling water. 
No new Milk required, but if new milk is used, this should be diluted with an equal quantity of water 
(at blood heat) and two tablespoonsful ** VETAMAC ** Calf Food added. 

50.1b. Bags— Price 22/-. 

Ohiainahle from all Storekeepers or direct from 

Stock Service Department, 

A. H. McDonald & company. 

Bruidi.. .11 State.. 116 CHALMERS ST., SYDNEY. 


DONCCB ponH. mastitis infection 

Regular teoting with the atrip Milking Time . . . 


Regular teating with the atrip 
cup identifiea maatitia in the 
early atagea 



I Mlu.vSi 


^HERE'S only one effective answer 
to the mastitis menace — careful 
management and completely clean 
and sterile conditions in the dairy* 

Give your herd effective protection 
against infection by specifying I*C*1« 
Sodium Hypochlorite for all sterilia* 
ing operations* 

I*C*I* Sodium Hypochlorite Is a 
powerful, swift acting chemical 
steriliser in liq[nid form* Instantly 
it kills all harmful bacteria leaving 
no taint in utensils* 


SODIUM ©HYPOCHLORITE 

Bnquin <4 your Utoal butter factory or utual BuppUer. 
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THE BEST MEANS 
OF JOINING 
LEATHER BELTS. 



Our Expert Engineers 
are at your service. 
They will solve your 
transmission problems 
without charge. 




Mangrovite Raw Hide Belt Laces combine safety, strength and flexibility and 
will keep your drives running smoothly and continuously. Every lace tested and 
strengthened *and is of unvaried and excellent quality. Let us tell you about them. 
For Leather Belting, Raw Hide Belting, Round Belting, Mechanical Leathers, 
Leather and Grindery Specify “ MANGROVITE.** 

MANGROVITE BELTING LTD. 

(Charles LuJowiei, Managing Director.) 

49 YORK STREET ( ) SYDNEY 

TcUcramfs "MANGROVITE,’* Sydnty. T.Uphon,: BX 1641 (3 Iium). 


SHEEP and 
CAHLE OWNERS! 


IVc can now nupply . . . 

immediately: — 

New Earmarkers for Sheep and 
Cattle 


Old Earmarkers can be recon- 
ditioned and made as good 
as new ones 


W. P. SlIQtS;; 

3 Hunter Street, %dnqr, If.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value have heen 
administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

r«ll information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to his 
Agent— the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions 


The Public ll'ruste^, 19 O'Connell Street* 
(Box 7A* GoP.O,), Sydnejo ^ 

M. Co NOTT* Pnhlie rrnsfee. 
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Tubercle-free Yltvds— continued. 


Tabcrcle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Inverell Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Max Henry, Chief Division of Animal Industry. 


Small Oat Harvest Forecast for New South Wales. 


The oat harvest this season is expected to be very 
light. The forecast made by the Division of 
Marketing and Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture estimates total yield of 
oat grain at 1,900,000 bushels and oaten hay at 
not more than 100, 0(X) tons. This will be consider- 
ably below last year’s total of 9,997,000 bushels 
of grain and 353,000 tons of oaten hay. 

Production for districts in which oats are 
grown is estimated as follows: — 



Grain. 

Hay. 

Coastal .... 

40,000 bushels 

8,000 tons 

Northern. . 

120,000 „ 

7,000 „ 

Central . . 

355.000 „ 

15,000 „ 

Southern. . 

1,385,000 

70,000 „ 


1,900,000 „ 

100,000 „ 


Commenting on this forecast Dr. H. J, Hynes, 
Chief of the Division of Marketing and Agricul- 
tural Economics, said that, in common with wheat, 
oat crops this season had suffered severely from 
drought conditions over the greater part of the 
cereal growing districts. 


Adverse seasonal conditions in the north and 
north-west prevented the sowing of many areas, 
whilst in other districts wheat was sown in pre- 
ference to oats because of the comparatively high 
price being offered for wheat grain. 

In western districts early plantings made a good 
start, but lack of rain and shortage of fodder were 
the causes of most areas being utilised as feed 
for stock. 

The southernmost portions of the State experi- 
enced the most favourable sowing conditions and 
prospects were very good in August. Abnormally 
dry weather during the next two months caused 
a considerable deterioration, and reports now 
indicate that only in favoured areas arc satis- 
factory returns anticipated. These areas include 
parts of the Southern Riverina, Southern Table- 
land, and the southern portion of the Central 
Tableland Divisions, also irrigated areas around 
Deniliquin, Finley, Berrigan and in the Jemalong 
Shire. 

Grasshoppers are reported to have hatched in 
plague proportions in Berrigan-Deniliquin area 
and in Narromine-Parkes-Forbes localities, and 
may be a contributing factor to a reduced return. 


Japanese Millet is an Meal Crop for Quick firing and Summer Grazing. 


With conditions now generally favourable for 
sowing, no time should be lost in making pro- 
vision for stock feed. Japanese millet is the ideal 
crop to grow -in spring and summer to provide 
grazing quickly for all classes of stock, particu- 
larly at such a time as the present, following a 
prolonged period of drought This applies equally 
to inland and coastal areas. 

Japanese millet ^ves good bulk, is of high 
feeding value, particular!]^ for milk production, 
has ho dangerous properties, recovers well after 
grazing, and makes a coarse but very valuable 


hay. It has proved to be the ideal pioneering 
crop in inland irrigation areas to provide feed 
prior to establishing improved pastures. 

Because of ^s high milk-producing qualities, 
which are stated to be equal to those of lucerne, 
it should enter regularly into the cropping and 
feeding programme on coastal dairy farms. 

Full information on the production of fodder 
millet is given in a pamphlet obtainable free on 
^plication to the Division of Information and 
Extension Services, Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of ownerl of herds which have been declared brucellosis* 
free in accordance with the requirements of the BruceUpis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of thc^feneral campai^ against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry gen srally. ^wing to the liimtations of staff it win 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the test ng of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted lor inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
, tor the Work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, fmd thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditioas outlined in the agreement form are strictiy adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Batbunt Emriment Farm, Batbont. 

Boardman, C. M., Fairview," Camden. 

Campbell, D., ** Killaagrove/^ Wamberal, via Gosford 
Cocki, F. D., Condalarra,'^ Miranda. 

Cowxa Expenment Farm, Cowra. 

P., Lttfwvdlne, Kentuoky. 
yMpar, R. s., Qm&sar,’* CapiitBe. 

^ Jelspl J« CrttsdciiiAba Ro^, LoftviUe, via LismoEe 


Regutend Stud Herds/ 


QVmtmumt Agileiittiiml fralniaf Farm, ScbeyviUe. 

Gfnfttm Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Hanie, K. rl.. Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant HUls. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Holliad, A. L.. Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

Mew England Ezpenment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newmgton State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Rictetts, C. C., ** Mangus,'* Young. 

Riv^mna Wellare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirfcy, G. F., Camelot/* Penrith. 

Upston, H. B., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Goalord. 
Wagga Bxpejmant Farm, Wagga. 

Wamrfall s^snatorlum, Waterful. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

WilEams, G. R. B., " Gwandalan, 'Grenfell. 

Wchongbar Experiment Farm, WoUongbar. 

Yapco Agricultural High School. 


Z14 AG.H., Kenmore. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathuiit 
Brookfield Afforestation Camp. Mannus 
Callan Park Mental Koeifital, CaUan Park, Roselle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gotford Farm Home lor Boyi, Gosford. 

Gonlburh Reformatory, Goulbum. 


Herds Odier tliaii Registered Stud Herds. 


Higgins, J. P., " Koranga,'* Camden. 

Liocombe State Hospital. 

Moilsset Mental Hoepital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital 
Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkeebury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following beards have been declaimed free of contagious abortion 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free 
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